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The arduously negotiated Northern Ireland Agreement has been 
ratified by the electorate in both parts of Ireland, Nobel Peace Prizes 
have been awarded and received, and the first anniversary approaches. 
But, somehow, the British government and press have failed to register 
that the new First Minister has flouted a vital element of the Agreement, 
by refusing to form an executive representing the political forces within 
both nationalist and unionist communities’jni proportion to their voting 
strength. As Brendan O'Leary explains in the informative and 
authoritative interpretation which we publish in this issue, formation of 
this executive was envisaged as playing an essential role in the logic of 
the ‘consociational’ approach which underlay the agreement. While 
Sinn Féin leaders have brought the republican constituency to accept a 
compromise, the unionist leader David Trimble fails to confront loyalist 
truculence. This failure does not augur well for the even more delicate 
aprovisions for dismantling the loyalist grip on policing. O’Leary also 
«considers principled objections that can be made to consociational 
solutions, notably that they freeze the communal antagonisms they 
purport to regulate. This is a real danger, but one which will be easier to 
address once political competition has replaced military confrontation. 


In our last issue, Daniel Lazare argued that the United States was 
afflicted by an essentially pre-democratic constitution, with its elaborate 
devices for frustrating the popular will. In a lively, but not 
anappreciative, riposte, Michael Lind urges that democratic reform of 
the US polity will be qa more complex affair than Lazare allows and that it 
should take into account, as Lazare does not, the virtues of the federal 
orinciple, while still seeking a move towards a fairer electoral system. 
Like O'Leary, Lind alse finds merit in consociational approaches to 
‘epresentation and power. . 


Retirement provision is a critical source of contemporary conflict. 
tight-wing governments in Europe which reneged on pension promises 
1ave been swept away, while, in the United States, a president under 
ndictment chose to regain the initiative by unveiling a plan to inject 
12,800 billion into the social security retirement fund over fifteen years. 
tobin Blackburn argues that pension provision should be generously 
»re-funded and publicly supervised. The private managers who have 
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done so much to promote the instability of.the markets, and who have 
mis-sold pensions on a massive scale in the UK, should be replaced by 
accountable and transparent social agencies. The funds should be 
encouraged to draw on university expertise in framing investment 
strategies which take account of social priorities. He proposes that 
pension schemes must begin to earn their fiscal privileges by 
conforming to a new code of social and ethical investment. Such pension 
funds could then help to counteract the pressures of globalization and 
furnish a vital new instrument of economic management, helping to 
steer resources in directions that would promote equitable and 
sustainable growth. It might even be, he concludes, that such 
arrangements could contribute to that complex socialization of the 
accumulation process which has up to now proved so elusive. 


The revolutionary student movement of the nineteen-sixties could be 
tiresome, demagogic and provocative, yet its international agitations 
undoubtedly played a role in securing the withdrawal of the us from 
Vietnam. More generally, it gave a fillip to the idea that humanity could 
do better than actually-existing capitalism or socialism. In Germany, the 
student radicals were often walking paragraphs from the writings of the 
Frankfurt School. When these same students came into conflict witb 
their mentors, the spectacle was irresistible as far as the press was 
concerned. However, it is only now that we can gauge the personal 
reaction to these legendary events of Theodor Adorno and Herbere 
Marcuse, with the publication of the correspondence between them. 
introduced here by Esther Leslie. f 


Peter Wollen’s Raiding the Icebox has been hailed for its recognition of 
the aesthetic achievements of avant-garde fashion—see, for example 
Elizabeth Wilson’s appreciation in NLR 205. However, Kitty Hauser i: 
not persuaded that the recent exhibition on the subject, curated by 
Wollen, fully grasped why fashion is an everyday art form. 


Finally, Tony Halliday also claims that Abigail Solomon-Godeau’s study 
of the rise of the male nude in nineteenth-century France misconstrue: 
its subject and occludes questions of class. 


obin Blackburn | 


The New Collectivism: 
Pension Reform, Grey Capitalism 
and Complex Socialism 
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ith the advent of a Social Democrat-Greer coalition in Germany, with 
‘ialists or social democrats in the governments of thirteen out of fifteen 
smbers of the EU and with Communists in the French and Italian Cabinets, 
: European Left faces ari historic opportunity. The swing to the Left in 
«ope coificides with an extraordinary economic conjuncturé, with wide- 
ead turbulence in global markets and nervousness about the launch of the 
o, continuing high unemployment and profound anxiety concerning 
ision and welfare reform. 


e French and Germar gevernments have already proposed a package of meas- 
s designed to create jobs and prevent the stalling of the modest ecohomic 
yery already underway. They will need to make sure that these very 
essary measures are’ in harmony with the launch of the euro and the interest 
- policy of the European’ Central Bank. The combination of opén-handed 
al policy and tight monetary policy is not a recipe for sustainable growth. A 
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much overdue assault on the souge of unemployment has been 
promised but has yet to assume any clear shape. As far as fiscal and 
welfare policy is concerned, Oskar Lafontaine, the new German 
Finance Minister, has proclaimed the need for a harmonization of tax 
and welfare arrangements to prevent the logic of ‘social dumping’. 
But there remains an absolutely critical area of social policy— 
provision for old age—where the strategy of the European left parties 
remains very indistinct. This is particularly remarkable in view of the 
fact that the defeat of Berlusconi, Juppé, Major and Kohl, which 
cleared the way for the formation of these governments of the Left, 
was, to a significant extent, the result of popular anger at their 
pension policies. 


State pensions are threatened everywhere, as the tax-raising powers of 
government are squeezed, and as the greying of the populatiom 
requires today’s workforce to support ever-larger numbers of the 
retired. The latter, having themselves paid a lifetime of contributions 
and taxes geared to more generous provision, find that their income 
plummets on retirement—in the UK the basic pension is less than s 
fifth of average earnings—and they are deemed an inconvenient bur- 
den on the health service. At the same time, workers are being urgec 
to entrust their savings to private pension funds just at a tıme wher 

world markets are exceptionally fragile. Indeed, it will be the argu 

ment of this article that a ‘grey spectre’ haunts capitalist accumula 

tion itself, since private pension and insurance funds have grow 

hugely in umportance, and have contributed in a major way to the 
turbulence of the world economy. 


The speculative lurches and tremors of the exchanges are of vital con 
cern to large numbers of employees as well as to the corporate élite. In 
Britain, private pension ‘mus-selling’ on a huge scale contributed t: 
the débâcle of the Major government; New Labour, having firs 
canvassed the desirability of mandatory ‘stakeholder’ pensions, to b 
offered by trade unions and other collectively owned and manage 
associations, announced in December 1998 that the stakeholde 
pensions were to be voluntary and to be managed by the privat 
pensions industry. 


In what follows, I am going to argue that pension funds help to cor 
stitute a new pattern of political economy which is deeply implicate 
10 current economic woes. The doctrines and policies of neoliberalis: 
certainly bear heavy responsibility for market turmoil, but the roo 
of the latter lie in the innermost structures of the financial complex t 
which the funds belong. Simply giving more resources and authoris 
to the IMF will not restrain the forces of competitive mayhem. Ac 
while capital controls and national economic regulation are part » 
the solution, they will not be effective if they are simply umpose 
from above by the authorities rather chan stimulating an econom 
cally active citizenry. The new régime demands a specific respon 
from progressive forces, on the terrain of the new reality and based « 
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recognition that the pension issue joins up with other, even larger, 
questions concerning the shape and direction of society as a whole. 
While the Left in Europe now has the possibility, indeed necessity, to 
address these problems they arise in one form or another in almost 
every region—and most particularly in the Us, where Clinton has 
proposed a dramatic plan to rescue the social security retirement 
fund." 


The Rise of Grey Capitalism 


The world of grey capitalism, in which we now live, is disconcerting 
to both Right and Left. By ‘grey capitalism’ I refer to a new financial 
complex and régime of accumulation based on the salience of pension 
funds in Britain and the United States, a model now spreading to 
many other countries. In a recent book, Giovanni Arrighi has pointed 
out that capitalist growth cycles have typically ended in orgies of 
speculation, as financial accumulation overspills the bounds of pro- 
duction and productivity.” The recent mushrooming of special funds 
and supposedly sophisticated financial ‘products’ and investment 
vehicles has been a case 1n point. Pension fund managers have been at 
the forefront of those ‘securitizing’ assets and patronizing hedge 
funds. The value of funds held by pension and insurance concerns has 
risen fourfold in real terms since 1980. In fact, pension funds alone 
now control assets equivalent to the total value of shares on the 
world’s three leading exchanges. By 1994, the total value of such pen- 
sion funds world-wide had reached $10,000 billion, with those ın the 
UK controlling assets of £650 billion ın 1996, rising to £830 billion 
in 1998. In the UK, pension funds in 1994 owned 27.8 per cent of all 
shares, and insurance funds 21.9 per cent of all shares, compared with 
6.4 per cent and 10 per cent respectively in 1963. Institutional 
investors of all types held only 12.6 per cent of total equity holdings 
1n the United States in 1960; by 1996 this proportion had grown to 
47 per cent, with pension funds accounting for 26 per cent.3 We still 
hear a lot about multinational companies but these typically 
command fewer assets than—and in crucial respects are dependent 
upon—the pension and insurance funds and their managers. It is 
often the case that an employee’s pension fund—such as that 
managed on behalf of British Telecom employees—uis larger than the 
capital value of the concern for which they work. 


1I would like to thank Perry Anderson, Stanley Engerman, Keith Hart, Richard Minns, 
Bob Pollin, Bob Rowthoen, Mike Sprinker, and Susan Watkins foc comments on this text, 
and the following for guidance and information Sebesuan Budgen, Zhiyuzn Cu, Hugo 
Fezio, Andrew Glyn, Peter Gowan, Geoff Harcourt, Lucy Heller, Goran Therborn, 
Manuel Riesco, Rudolf Meidner, Thomas Mertes, and Vella Pillay Of course, none of the 
foregoing necessarily agree with the particular approsch adopted here. I am grateful to the 
Lipman-Miliband Trust for a grant towards the project of which this text forms a part. 

? Grovann: Amighi, The Leng Twoatreh Century, Verso, London 1994 

3 Prometrag Prosperity. A Business Agenda for Britarn, Report of the Commission on Public 
Policy and British Business, London 1997, p. 97, Keth Ambachtsheer and D Don Erra, 
Penson Fand Fxcellence: Creates, Value for Staksbelders, New York and Chichester 1998, 
PP 224-5. 


The pension funds are perticularly important in the United States arid 
Britain, but they are also significant in the Mercosur countries of 
South America, in the Netherlands and Japan, and are of growing 
importance nearly everywhere. Management of these funds is highly 
concentrated; in the UK, five fund-managing concerns—WMerrill- 
Lynch Mercury Asset Management, Schroder, Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell Asset Managément, PDFM and Gartmore—control two thirds 
of all pension fund assets.4 The trustees of pension funds rely on a 
small number of consultants to monitor the workings of the funds and 
to recommend a move should that be necessary. There are only a few 
consultants and a recent sttidy foutd that 65 pet cent of fund transfers 
were the result of advice from just four consultants, among them 
Watson Wyart, Bacon and Woodrow, and William Mercer. A recent 
Financial Times survey of the British pension fund industry concluded 
that the two interlocking groups of futid managers and consultants 
‘have produced a rigidly conservative style of investment in the UK 
which, many outsiders believe, Iumuts returns and is bad for pension- 

ers.’ In this context, ‘consérvative style’ means conformity with the 
aides operandi of the City of London and the lrmited returns have 
actually been below the stock exchange average. These poor results are 
particularly striking in view of the fact thar the London pension funds 
pride themselves on their ability to cherry-pick the world’s most 
promising invéstments; nearly one third of British pension fund assets 
are held abroad. 


Into the Twilight Zone 


‘Fhé new complex can be called ‘grey’ capitalism, not only because it 
refers to provision’ for the old, but alsó becatise the property rights of 
the policyholders are weak and unclear. This is æ twilight zone so far 
as the accumulation process is concerned and poses the so-called 
principal-egent problem in a classic fashiom. In this case, the fund 
managers and consultants are certainly ‘agents’, but it is less clear 
who should be identified as ‘principats’. Common sense would sug- 
gest that the policyholders should be seen as the principals and not 
the trustees, fiduciaries or contributing employers: But trustee law 1s 
seldom so clear-cut. Thus, in the UK, ıt has not béen clear which party 
may claim any surplus accruing in a pension fund once stipulated 
claims have been met—this has led to litigation to be discussed 
below. In both the’ UK and the us, trustee law datés back to the severn- 
teenth and eighteenth cénturies, when it was developed to govern the 
management of the property of those who were deemed incapable of 
taking care of their own affairs—munors, women and lunatics being 
the main categories deemed incompetent. It is thus not so surprising 
that policyholders presently have no leverage over thé funds invested 





4 Richard Minns, ‘The Social Ownership of Capital’, NLE 219, September-October 1996, 
pp 42-61 ‘This article furnishes a helpful optic on many of the questions I raise here’ 
FWillsam Lewis, “The Closed World of Pensions’, The Finansal Tres, 7-8 June 1997, 
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in their name. Those who do control the funds are supposedly strictly 
bound by rules and regulations requiring them to secure what a ‘pru- 
dent person’ (or ‘prudent expert’) would regard as the best rate of 
return consistent with a balanced portfolio. In practice, the trustees 
engage the services of large fund managers who are able to reap con- 
siderable ‘returns to scale’; that is, their sıze gives them advantages 
when it comes to playing the markets. The fund managers have 
become notorious for ‘short-termism’, for shunning wider social 
objectives or more generous definitions of what is in the interest of 
the policyholders, and for a herd instinct that makes each fund wary 
of behaving differently from its competitors. Michel Aglietta points 
out thar institutional investors, borne aloft by mass savings, have 
played a major part ın destabilizing and displacing the previously 
domunant régime of regulation. Readers of this journal will recall his 
observation: 


The system of market finance...has decisively changed the con- 
straints on the accumulation of capital by changing the way in 
which proprietary control 1s exercised. The old form of managerial 
control accepted pay deals based on stable distribution of the added 
value of the firms. Long-term stability of accumulation was the 
management objective. Institutional investors with holdings in a 
company, by contrast, insist on the performance criteria as evalu- 
ated by the financial markets. They compel firms to maximize their 
equity value in the short term, under the constant threat of hostile 
mergers and leveraged buy-outs. This form of company manage- 
ment breeds an obsession with cutting wage costs and shedding 
jobs to boost share prices without much thought for future develop- 
ment.® 


The rise of the new financial régime was itself promoted by state- 
sponsored deregulation. While this was meant to free property- 
owners from irksome constraints, the effect on savers and policy- 
holders was frequently to expose them to insider dealers and embezz- 
lers, as in the Savings and Loans scandals in the us ın the eighties and 
early nineties.’ In Britain, there was the extraordinary case of the 
Maxwell fraud: the looting of £400 million from the Maxwell compa- 
nies’ pension funds turned out to be a ‘crime without a criminal’, since 
the funds’ trustees were found innocent of wrongdoing. One of 
London's largest funds—pmG— is still reeling from the discovery that 
one of its bright young managers, Peter Young, had misappropriated 
some £200 million of its Europe fund to buy shares in Solv-Ex, a 


6 Michel Agherta, ‘Capicalism ec the Turn of the Century Regulation Theory and the 
Challenge of Social Change’, NLR 232, November—December 1998, p. 69. (Michel 
Agliecta, ‘Postface’, Régulateen a crises du capttalisme, Paris 1997, p 446) See also Le 
caprtalsome de demata, Note de la Fondation Saint Simon, November 1998, pp. 14—16 

7 Because S&L deposits were covered by a Federa! guarantee, their theft cost the US tx- 
payer between $150 and $175 billion See Kitty Calavıta, Henry Ponrell and Robert 
Tillman, Big Money Crime. Frand and Polstecs tn the Sevengs and Lean Crisis, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1997, p 1. 


North American company which claimed to have discovered an eco- 
norical method for extracting petrol from tar. It turned out that 
Young himself had a proxy stake in Solv-Ex so that he could benefit 
from its sharply rising price. And, large though these two scandals 
were, they were dwarfed by the discovery that, in the late eighties and 
early nineties, pension salesmen duped more than 1.5 million employ- 
ees into abandoning good occupational schemes in favour of inferior 
privately-run personal policies. Those guilty of fielding these sales- 
men, and encouraging their misdeeds through sales-linked incentive 
schemes, constitute a roll call of Britain’s financial establishment. 
Following legal action by the GMB union, the Prudential itself, flag- 
ship of that establishment, was obliged to compensate some 44,000 of 
its policyholders, some of them GMB members, to the tune of £25,000 
each for losses they sustained as a result of the phoney claims of its 
representatives.® More than a million others still await restitution, 
with many likely to die before this happens. The likely cost of 
compensation to those lucky enough to receive it has been estimated at 
£11 billion, with the cost of the compensation being borne, 1n the 
main, by current contributors. Individualized personal pension 
schemes were so often a bad buy because of the heavy management 
charges loaded onto them. While such charges are spread over many 
participants in a collective scheme, they can easily absorb a third of 
contributions in individual schemes. But, in Britain in the eighties 
and early nineties, the dogma of privatization produced a government- 
sponsored campaign that propelled hundreds of thousands of 
employees out of occupational schemes and into the clutches of bonus- 
hunting salesmen. 


The Weaknesses of Anglo-Saxon Capitalism 


It has been argued that pension funds do not affect the ‘real economy’ 
because large British and American companies mainly finance their 
investment programmes through retained profits.9 While it 1s 
certainly true that internal financing is crucial for the investment 
programme of most corporations, they remain highly dependent on a 
financial system which determines the cost of credit. The value of a 
company’s shares is a weighty pre-occupation for management, not 
only because it will determine its exposure to take-overs, but also 
because it will affect its credit-rating and hence the cost of borrow- 
ing. Companies with a major investment programme in prospect 
issue bonds, not shares, to raise the necessary funds; to find buyers 
they have to offer premium rates. Indeed, many so-called ‘junk bonds’ 
have their origin in the struggle of medium-sized corporations to 
finance their investment programmes. In recent years, even the 
largest and most profitable corporations find themselves intimately 
dependent on the share market; they regularly repurchase their own 


8 Union Forces Pru Pensions Climb Down’, The Gmardsax, 21 January 1997 
9 See, for example, Kim Moody, “Towards an International Social-Morement Unionism’, 


NLR 225, Sepcember—October 1997, pp 52-72, especially pp 68-70 
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shares to achieve a favourable balance between share price and 


assets.*° 


In the last two decades, a low rate of investment has been characteristic 
of both the British and American economies, helping to explain wages 
at the bottom end of the OECD league mble in the British case, and 
stagnant earnings in the period 1975—96 in the American.” Britain's 
financial régime often made it more difficult for large corporations to 
renovate their domestic base; low investment led to lagging produc- 
tivity. In a recent survey of different financial régimes, Steven 
Kaplan has distinguished between ‘outsider’ systems, such as those in 
the US (or UK), where pension funds plug into an active stock market, 
and ‘insider’ systems, such as those in Japan and Germany, where 
banks and other financial institutions have a direct and long-term 
relationship with particular manufacturing concerns. Kaplan claims 
that the specific advantage of ‘outsider’ systems is that they are more 
effective in discouraging successful corporations from ‘overinvesting’.™ 
This finding chimes ın well with the analysis of the world economy 
which Robert Brenner has offered, specifically with his contention 
that US capital engaged in large-scale investment in production 
platforms during the fifties and sixties, but that for much of the seven- 
ties and eighties its chosen method of responding to Japanese and 
German competition was to keep outlays to the minimum, hold down 
wages, and get the most out of installed capacity. 


A characteristic problem of Anglo-Saxon stock-exchange capitalism 
has often been that it favours the top one hundred companies or, at 
most, top five hundred, at the expense of the great majority of 
medium and small businesses, who consequently find raising 
resources for investment difficult. The global preoccupations and 
élitism of the City of London make this an especially pronounced 
feature in the British case." It also tends to militate against manufac- 
turing companies with heavy investment requirements. Thus Jim 
Slater’s The Zulu Prenctple, bible of the British investor, candidly 
advises: “Look for self-financing companies which generate cash. 
Avoid companies that are capital intensive and are always requiring 
new money for new machinery or even worse, for the replacement of 


10° Tom Nohel and Vefa Tarhan, ‘Share Repurchases and Firm Performance’, Jowrmal of 
Financial Performance, nO 49,1998, pp 187-222. 

™ Robert Brenner, The Economics of Global Turbulence’, NLR 229, May—June 1998, 
PP: 4-5, 202 

™ British capital stock has grown by only one per cent a year for two decades, see Andrew 
Glyn, Manufacturing to Take (Caprtal) Scock’, The Frmencsal Tres, 8 July 1998. 

13 Steven Kaplan, ‘Corporate Governance and Corporate Performance: A Comparison of 
Japan, Germany and the United States’, Journal of Applsed Corporate Frnance, vol. 9, 00 4, 
Winter 1997 

“4 Brenner, The Economics of Globe! Turbulence’. Brenner cites the declining tendency 
of retained earnings, and dividends growing share of profit, from 1950 to 1996 (p. 210) 
and slowing rate of growth of capital stock (p 235) 

15 John Plender, ‘Stock Market Splits’, The Freenctal Times, 16-17 August 1997. 


old machinery at a vastly higher cost.’"® In Germany, local savings 
banks or Sparkasse, have played a key role in financing business within 
each Land or state. The result has been the historic strength of the 
German Mrttelstand. In Britain and the us, institutional investors 
favour the stock of large, publicly quoted companies because the 
operations of the latter are better-known and more easily monitored 
than is usually the case with small or medium companies. The con- 
centration of investment decisions 1n the hands of a few global finan- 
cial entities gives them a trade-off of gains and losses so far as 
information is concerned. Large fund managers find it easiest to iden- 
tify and watch the highly visible large international landmarks and to 
ignore the mist-swathed foothills, where the mass of medium and 
small enterprises nestle. It should be borne in mind that the majority 
do not work for the large companies; in the UK, 57 per cent of 
employees work for companies employing fewer than fifty 
people. A few bargain-hunting banks and funds do specialize ın small 
companies, but they generally lack a ramified and well-informed net- 
work in the regions In the us, the NASDAQ exchange has given a layer 
of medium-sized companies access to-cash, but the London-based AIM 
exchange, based on modestly capitalized companies, lags far behind; 
indeed, AIM has been overtaken by Euro.NM, a new eurozone market 
for medium and small companies. "7 


A Patchy Record 


The us and UK economies were able to register growth ın output and 
jobs in the nineties, notwithstanding the vices of institutional 
investors and top-heavy exchanges, because of countervailing factors, 
relating to favourable exchanges rates, interest rates and other 
expressions of leverage within global financial arrangements. 
Furthermore, companies of all sizes were able to draw on the 
impressive, and, of course, publicly subsidized, research effort of us 
and British universities. And, in the service sector, a myriad of micro- 
enterprises became pacemakers in the application of new technology. 
But the financial establishment cannot be credited with any 
significant role in either of these developments. On the one hand, 
financial concerns do very little to sponsor university research—in 
contrast to, for example, the British pharmaceutical companies, 
which have themselves been nourished by NHs contracts; on the 
other, the pension funds are bad at catering to the needs of those who 


16 Jim Slater, The Zula Preecople Mekong Extraordinary Profits from Ordinary Shares, London 
1997 (second edition), p 20 This much repeinted work comes garlanded with praise from 
City giants Like Lord Hanson, ıt 1s assigned on ‘traning courses foc fund managers as well 
as being bought in quantity by prrvare investors There 1s, of course, a well-established 
cnuque of the anti-industnal bras of Boush financial insutunons See Will Hutton, The 
Stats We're In, London 1994 and Perry Anderson, Eagltsh Questeens, Verso, London 1992 

T The Economist, 9 January 1999. 
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work for, or manage, small companies, since small-scale plans are 
expensive anyway, and doubly so if contributions are irregular. "8 


Even by their own standards, the pension companies have a patchy 
record. In 1997, the globally sophisticated British funds under- 
performed in the market by a considerable margin because they had 
channelled too much investment overseas. Such experiences have 
led to a vogue for index-tracker funds, which simply maintain a 
proportionate basket of the shares of the top one hundred companies.'9 
This practice naturally encouraged the premium placed on size. The 
financial turmoil of 1998 may eventually undermine the appeal of the 
tracker funds, but, in the short run, all ıt did was show that many 
‘actively managed funds’ are themselves closet tracker funds because 
they now invest across the index as a whole. 


The market turbulence of July—October 1998 intensified the problems 
of British and us companies of all types. Even large companies began to 
experience the problems that had long dogged smaller enterprises. The 
Capital Markets Editor of the Financial Times reported as follows: 


The loan markets in Europe and the us have diverged sharply in 
response to the global market turmoil over the past few weeks. Prices 
in the US have risen sharply for well-known companies that want to 
borrow money. In Europe pricing margins on loans to prominent 
companies have risen only slightly in spite of a sharp deterioration in 
credit conditions ın both Europe and the us. Bankers in New York 
and London say the divergence reflects the fact that relationship 
banking is still prevalent in Europe, while us banks are motivated by 
Maximizing returns on capital. US margins on some loans have more 
than tripled since August and risen by about 30 per cent on average. 
In Europe they have increased by less than 10 per cent.” 


The subsequent recovery did not remove this problem because confi- 
dence had been shaken and the outlook remained uncertain. 


Whatever its strengths or weaknesses in specific national contexts, 
the most serious defects of ‘grey capitalism’ are to be found at global 
level. It gives free reign to anarchic competitive forces which are inte- 
gral to the dynamic of capitalism. But, today, the spontaneous ebb 
and flow of speculative capital is a globally disruptive force, with the 
value of international financial transactions being seventy times as 


18 Coverage of occupational pensions 18 nearly 90 per cent ın companies with more than 
100 employees and drops steadily to 31 per cent ın companies with 5 oc fewer employees. 
Report by the Pension Provision Group, We AU Ned Pexsions—the Prespacts for Pension 
Prosa, Loadon 1998, p 63 

19 The Freamcsel Temas, 5 January 1998, p. 26. The credit problems of small companies in 
Britain are documented in Robert Gavron, Marc Cowling, Gerard Holtham and Andrea 
Wesrall, The Eatreprenesrial Society, London 1998, pp 103-34. 

2 The Freancial Temes, 23 October 1998 For analysis of the differing logics of different 
financial régimes see Robert Pollin, ‘Financial Structures and Egaliranan Economic 
Policy’, NLR 214, November—December 1995, pp 26-61 


great as the value of global trade in 1997, a ratio six times that which 
prevailed in the early seventies. Because of their addiction to high 
returns, the large funds invested heavily in East Asia in 1997, their 
readiness to lend on weak security exacerbating the financial turmoil 
which followed. The funds imitate one another’s investment strate- 
gies; this ensures that, if errors are made, they are made by everyone 
and the manager cannot be blamed. This is the logic of the famous 
‘herd instinct’ of the fund managers, which exacerbates the problem 
of speculative cycles. To the weight and volatility of pension and 
insurance funds are added other institutionally-managed funds, some 
linked to retirement concessions (like PEPs and TESSAs in the UK), 
while others are investment vehicles put together by the fund man- 
agers, notably UK unit trusts or the very simular US mutual funds, and 
still others are hedge funds patronized by the foregoing, or by 
banks—including central banks—and companies. Adam Harmes has 
argued both that this huge mass of institutional capital helps to 
underpin the neoliberal consensus and that, together with floating 
exchange rates, its growing unfluence produces structures of competi- 
tion and information which encourage the herd mentality, fickleness 
and fixation on the short term.?! 


The Grey Contagion 


In the mid-nineties, the Anglo-Saxon model of stock-exchange capi- 
talism began to make inroads ın the principal European economies. 
This process has been encouraged by a spate of privatizations of 
publicly owned industries and utilities, stimulating both the growth 
of a local ‘equity culture’ and the large-scale entry of British and 
American-based funds. These privatizations were prompted by the 
need to conform to the Maastricht convergence criteria relating to 
public debt, rather than any inherent rationality in disposing of 
public assets. Indeed, while the sale of profitable public assets makes 
a once-and-for-all windfall gain, in the medium and long term it 


= Adam Harmes, ‘Tnstitunonal Investors and che Reproduction of Neoliberalism’, Revsew 
of International Polstscal Ecomemcy, vol. 5, no 1, Sprung 1998, pp. 92-121 In this very infor- 
mative study, Hames poincs out char, for those not able to undertake up-to-date research 
into the ‘fundamentals’ of a company or area of investment, tbe movements of other 
investors become a source of information Even in the largest investment concerns, there 
are people devoted to so-called ‘technical analysis’, which ıs nothing other than an 
attempt to second-guess share price movements by identifying thresholds aod barriers 
According to Harmes, the increasing resort to leveraged or borrowed assets also exacer- 
bates pressure for short-term bonzons Harmes points out chat some large institutions do 
have a significant enough stake in some companies to persuade them to use ‘voice’ racher 
than ‘exit’ to influence it But, even when this happens, the pressure of the .ostiturional 
sovestar will be un che direction of a short-term fix umed at improving the corporare 
balance-sheet—this can often be done by firing workers, selling assets and buying back 
shares with the proceeds. As a case ın point, Harmes cites the new policies of General 
Motors in 1992, consequent upon £ change in the CEO in response to institutional share- 
bolder pressure (p. 117) In an article in The Ecoxemesst on financial analysts enutled 
‘Selling Bull’ tc 1s pointed our that the overwhelming mayonty of expertise us concentrated 
on the sales side of financial concerns, leading to neglect of awkward information related 
to fundamentals In one study cited, of 30,000 pieces of investment advice, only one per 
cent urged the customer to sell rather than buy The Ecosomest, 14 November 1998 
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reduces the European governments’ sources of income. Today, 
pension and mutual funds control significant chunks of French 
industry, increasing the leverage of the bawrse over all sectors, with the 
results pointed out by Aglietta- Whether under Thatcher, Major or 
Blair, British governments have become used to the disappearance of 
local control—investment banking in the City of London is now 
dominated by foreign players, leaving only two British-owned 
concerns of any size, Schroder and Rothschild. But the government of 
Lionel Jospin is understandably concerned thar large operations by 
Merrill Lynch, Goldman Sachs and their ılk will suck France into the 
global casino economy. 


The Anglo-American funds have been able to make a large splash in 
the small pond of the Parisian bowrse and some 40 per cent of the 
shares quoted are now in foreign hands. Such shares account for a 
much smaller share of GDP than ın the UK or US, coming in at about 
50 per cent rather than close to roo per cent. Nevertheless, the 
encroachments of foreign capital already cause great concern. Thus 
Jean Peyrelevade, president of the Crédit Lyonnais, writes: 


The systematic search for the highest value possible for the share- 
holder is nothing other than the disguised expression of rentier 
interests, with a strong preference for the future over the present, a 
translation of the power of Anglo-Saxon pensioners (who are the 
only ones to save so strongly) over the whole of world society, in 
short of old, or ageing, Americans and Britons to the detriment of 
young people of all other countries. Have we already succumbed to 
this new form of serfdom? Let us forget for a moment frontiers and 
nationalities: within each of us, to pur it another way, old age is in 
charge of what we do. The high rates of interest we have known for 
nearly twenty years, are they not the expression of this new domin- 
ation, of governance without debate? Indeed we find that today’s 
workers have no say over how their savings are invested and the 
activities of the most powerful financial interests are legitimated.?* 


So far, foreign capital has made more modest inroads in Germany. It is 
also the case that many German companies hold large reserves 
ear-marked to finance the provision of supplementary pensions to 
their employees; tax does not have to be paid on these funds and, in 
the meantime, they can be used to finance investments. Nevertheless, 
the pressure has been growing for the setting up of independent 
pension funds. In a widely-publicized report, the McKinsey consul- 
tancy argued that, while there were three workers for every pensioner 
in the 1960s, there are now two workers per pensioner, and that, by 
2030, there will be only one worker for each German pensioner. After 


a1 Jean Peyrelevade, “Fonds de pension et gouvement des sociétés commercisles’, 
Commextaire, vol 21, po. 83, Autumn 1998, pp. 689-90 This author's remarks on rester 
begemony chime in well with the analysis of Alen Milward in The Quatrom af Exreps, 
edited by Peter Gowan and Perry Anderson, Verso, London 1996 


taking account of the fact that the burden could be somewhat 
alleviated by increasing the proportion of those aged between 20 and 65 
actually in work, and by delaying the age of retirement, the report still 
forecast the need for taxes at 25—30 per cent of income simply to finance 
the state pension.?? The report concluded that the only prudent course 
was to begin funding now for the looming granny and grandpa boom; 
the possibility that Germany might admit Gasterbeter to achieve a 
more favourable ratio of workers to pensioners was not considered. A 
similar exercise, undertaken by the European Federation for Retirement 
Provision, a commercial association, salivated at the thought of the 
$12.71 trillion thar, it claimed, ought to be accumulated by 2020, so 
long as the necessary legislation, together with the appropmate ‘investor 
mentality and risk perception’, could be generated. 


The World Bank Mantra 


The rise of the Anglo-Saxon model has been abetted, not only by the 
financial clout of the large funds, but also by the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the World Bank, whose 1994 research report Averting 
the Old Age Crises sang the praises of privatized and ‘liberated’ pension 
schemes.?> The Bank's report urged that the ‘pay-as-you-go’ system of 
funding pensions from current taxation should be increasingly supple- 
mented or replaced by funded pension provision. The unfunded state 
pension would remain only as a safety net for those lacking pension 
funds of their own. The report urged that pension funds should be 
freed from political interference and that they should be ‘liberated’— 
an ‘idea whose time has come’—from such irksome restraints as capital 
controls. It helpfully explained: ‘Easy capital outflow helps to stimulate 
capital inflows, because a prime concern of international investors 1s to 
be able to get out of a market quickly when the need arises.’*® 


The World Bank report argued that demographic trends everywhere 
doom public pension provision to increasing penury, as rising life 
expectancy prolongs the period during which the citizen is entitled to 
a pension and a falling birth rate diminishes the supply of young 
wealth producers. If the level of pensions paid to a growing cohort of 
over-60s or over-658 1s to keep pace, not just with inflation, but with 
average earnings, then contributions have to claim a sharply rising 
share of current income. The introduction of ‘mandatory’ (that is, 
compulsory) personal pension arrangements would make more 
acceptable the resulting levies on income, the World Bank authors 
urge, because those contributing will stand to benefit directly. It will 
also furnish funds for the capital markets, whereas the pay-as-you-go 


33 Information oa both company reserves and demographics us from The Preencial Trees, 9 
April I 

aa ee a ee ee EU's Retirement Funding’, The Wali Stree 
Journal, 19 June 1996. 

1 The World Bank, Aswtrug the Old Age Crisis. Palicis to Protect the Old and Premets Growth, 
Oxford 1994 

æ% Ibid ,p 192. 
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systems, it claims, discourage saving. (Pay-as-you-go systems are 
those financed by current imposts; the Bank wants to see such 
imprudent arrangements supplemented by the building-up of 
funded provision.) For good measure, the Bank report also employs 
an egalitarian argument. Since the richer live longer than the poorer, 
they derive more benefit from universal pension provision the higher 
it is set. As far as the World Bank is concerned, the only solution to 
such (often real) problems is to require as many citizens as possible 
to take out funded personal pension schemes. The pension fund 
industry, having been created in its present form by lavish tax 
concessions, is thus now to be further boosted by compulsory or 
government-subsidized contributions from the mass of employees. 


The report recommended that such personal funds should be indi- 
vidual rather than collective in character—despite what ıs 
admitted to be the higher administrative charges involved—and, fur- 
ther, that they should be provided by the private pensions industry, 
with all its salesmanship, competitive waste and thirst for profit. The 
report was able to cite several examples of funded public systems where 
the value of savings has been sapped by the propensity of governments 
to channel public pension contributions to low-yielding public bonds, 
in effect using such funds as a convenient income stream for current 
expenditure. But, whereas the weaknesses of private pension schemes 
pose ‘regulatory issues’ which have to be addressed, those of funded 
public schemes mean that they should simply be abandoned. 


The report favoured what it calls a ‘multi-pillar’ approach, combining 
a basic state pension, occupational schemes and personal funds in a 
mixture not unlike that actually obtaining in Britain today. The prac- 
tical objection that universal pay-as-you-go public systems would 
store up problems for the future was coupled with the openly ideologi- 
cal objection that public funded schemes would pose a threat to free- 
enterprise capitalism. The report pointed out that if ‘centralized 
provident funds’ were to ‘invest in corporate equities, public officials 
could gain control of corporate affairs, a back door to nationalization’ .?? 


Hand-Outs from the State 


Where it is already established, the new financial régime of grey 
capitalism emerged as a by-product of compromises between 
employers and unions, and competition between parties for electoral 
support. Since the pensions industry as we know ıt would not exist 
without tax breaks, it 1s the creature of public legislation, however 
lictle it does to earn its privileges. The details vary, but in most 
advanced countries tax relief is offered: (i) on contributions; (ii) on the 
investment earnings of the pension funds; and, sometimes, (iii) also 
on the pensions paid out by the funds. Since some tax is usually paid 
on the eventual pensions, the pension fund industry likes to portray 


77 World Benk, Avertimg the Old Age Crisis, pp 93-6 
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the concessions as a sumple delay of tax payment by a few decades, 
ignoring the fact that the tax rate eventually paid is invariably much 
lower. The British exchequer forgoes the huge sum of £12.2 billion 
annually because of the tax relief given to pension contributions and a 
further £7 billion in National Insurance rebates.?° The us Treasury 
has put the cost of tax concessions to private pension schemes in the 
United States at $50 billion annually.?9 


Occupational or private pension schemes in the UK now cover 75 per 
cent of men who work full-time and 65 per cent of female full-time 
workers. But, because of the exclusion of most part-time workers, 
unemployed and carers, only about half the British population stand to 
gain from these subsidies in a direct way. Those on higher earnings gain 
most, public sector employees are more likely to be covered than 
private sector employees, and trade unionists more likely to be covered 
than the unorganized. Women have a low rare of coverage, because 
many work part-time or as carers. As might be expected, the relative 
position of pensioners who belonged to private schemes improved 
markedly in the last decade and a half, while those outside fell far 
behind.3° 


Pension schemes have sometimes been offered as a substitute and alter- 
native to wage and salary rises; from government’s point of view such 
deferrals help to contain wage inflation. From management’s point of 
view, a good pension scheme helps to attract and keep employees. 
Often, it could be treated as an item that did not show up on the bal- 
ance sheet; while pension entitlements could sweeten a deal with the 
workforce, and furnish the latter with a tax break, they did not compro- 
mise the company’s asset structure nor threaten its market valuation.3* 
Pension schemes thus operated to offer a layer of employees an indirect 


33 A New Coutract for Welfare Partnership ra Pensisas,Cm 4179, HMSO, December 1998, p. 21 
The centrality of cox concesstons to the penson fund industry us urged by an antbor who 
favours removing them entirely; see Michael Littlewood, How te Create a Competitsve 
Market tn Peassexs: the Internatronal Lessons, London 1998, especially pp. 52-114. 

» Partuerthsp in Penstoms, p 12 

3! According to Jim Slater, ‘American management, when negotiating with unions, could 
be very generous with shareholder funds by increasing post-retirement medical benefics 
foc employees and themselves’, The Zale Principle, pp. 162-3 For a study which shows 
this to be an unduly narrow reading of US management motiverion see Steven Sess, The 
Prowesse of Private Pensions: the Ferst Hundred Yeers, Cambridge, MA 1997 and also, stressing 
the role of tax breaks, Gene E Mumy, ‘The Role of Taxes and Social Secunty in 
Determining the Structure of Wages and Pensions’, Jewrmel! of Pelstical Economy, vol 93, 
no 3, June 1985, pp 574—585 On the other band, cop executives in the us have recently 
been able to award themselves extraordinary concessions relaring co retirement deals and 
stock opcions Thus, the head of the Travellers group tecerved an income of $7.4 million 
10 1997, but this wes accompanied by ‘long term compensation’ of no less than $223 mil- 
lion; the CRO at Coca Cola was paid just over $4 milhon in salary bur received $109 mail- 
lion in long-term compensation Basrees Week found such arrangements to be widespread 
even where companies were performing badly. While employees could modestly benefit 
from stock opcions and 401(k) tax favoured retirement schemes, the CEO's ‘compensation’ 
15 10 an enorely different league. It reported thar shareholders were finding ıt difficult to 
invigilate or control this orgy of managerial reward-taking but reported the efforts of the 
Stace of Wisconsin Investment Board to insist on shareholder approval and repnicing of 
options where share prices bad fallen, see Barras Weak, 20 Apol 1998 
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and mediated claim to a portion of future surplus. 


In countries like Italy and Germany, where pension funds are still 
little developed and where left or centre-left coalitions are committed 
to preserving the value of public pension provision, funded 
‘secondary pensions’ are still likely to grow in future. Whatever the 
level of the basic public pension, some will wish to boost it by their 
own savings; short of drastically deflationary conditions, treasuries 
will wish to encourage such saving by offering tax breaks. And even 
centre-left governments may find it easier to favour such schemes 
than to raise pension entitlements from general taxation alone. The 
climate of opinion fostered by the World Bank, and by financial 
interests that stand to gain from privatization of pension provision, 
press insistently in this direction, despite the fact that the threat to 
civic entitlements has encountered significant social resistance. 


The Role of Popular Mobilization 


Recent events in France and Italy show that strong campaigns can be 
mounted to defend the specific pension rights of particular groups of 
employees, even where these are set at levels above general pension 
provision. Many can be persuaded that pension promises, however 
expensive, should be kept—as a matter of principle and out of respect 
for solidarity between the generations. Such skirmishes have shown a 
capacity to arouse public support when groups of employees— 
railway workers in France or teachers in Italy—have taken direct 
action ın defence of occupational provision. But, underlying this 
activism was not simply a generalized sense of civic entitlement, but 
also a specific sense that past contributions had established a binding 
commitment to future benefits. A recent study explains: 


The French trade unions view the social-security system as not 
being part of the state apparatus, but as some sort of collective 
insurance plan covering all salaried employees. From their perspec- 
tive, the inclusion of non-contributory elements constitutes an 
infringement of the insurance principle, according to which there 
must be some proportionality between what one pays in and what 
one gets out of the system. This understanding of the role of social 
security was the basis upon which the whole system was built in 
1945. The management of social security was not given to civil ser- 
vants, but to joint committees composed of representatives of 
employers and employees. It should be noted that this perception of 
social security as something which belongs to the world of employ- 
ment rather than to the state is not a peculiarity of France. A similar 
view is also found among German trade unionists.# 


The author also observes: ‘Generally, earnings-related schemes of 


= Giultano Bonoli, ‘Pension Politics in France: Partems of Cooperation and Conflict in 
Two Recent Reforms’, Wat Esrapesa Polstecs, vol 20, no. 4, October 1997, p 118 
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Bismarckian inspiration (France, Germany) provide generous bene- 
fits which constitute the main source of income for retired persons’. 
He points out that, while 70 per cent of the French population is 
solely reliant on public pensions, the corresponding figure for Britain 
1s less than 50 per cent, and that the coverage of the supplementary 
SERPS scheme was much less—-rendering SERPS more vulnerable to a 
so-called ‘reform’ of the Thatcher years which will increase reliance 
on the pensions industry. On the other hand, there is no reason why a 
universal, earnings-related scheme such as the German should not 
incorporate the building-up of a fund; indeed, the growth potential 
of such a fund or funds, if invested according to socially-responsible 
criteria, could enhance security and the quality of growth while 
simultaneously taking some strain from taxation. The existence of 
socially-owned funds could enhance rather than diminish the rights 


of contributors. 


Most social security systems, even those run on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
pay lip-service to the powerful idea that those who pay contributions 
are thereby insuring themselves against sickness, unemployment and 
penury in old age. The British post-war settlement was itself based on 
this idea. British employees and employers pay a so-called ‘National 
Insurance Contribution’ (NIC), terminology which evokes the notion 
of a social security fund dedicated to such purposes—though the state 
has in practice treated such payments as part of general taxation. But 
for the insurance idea, the NIC, a regressive tax on employment, 
would have been very difficult to justify.33 While generous tax relief 
and NIC rebates are available to those opting for private pensions, 
graduated NIC payments and contributions to the State Earnings 
Related Pension Scheme (SERPS) are, as a fiscal expert has pointed 
out, ‘taxed in full’.34 National Insurance, to which even the low-paid 
contribute, currently raises nearly £60 billion annually in the UK, 
wholly funding public spending on pensions—about £32 billion— 
and on other benefits to pensioners.35 


Fear and Loathing in Washington 


When the great national pension schemes were established, public 
treasuries, fearing the claims they would bring, invariably favoured 
the contributory principle. In the United States, the 1935 Social 
Security Act, with its provisions for a contributory old age pension, 
was an exceptional measure because it licensed financial claims on the 
Federal state and was financed by levies on employers as well as 


33 Beveridge was quite aware chat the language of a contributory scheme would help to 
enlist popular consent. See John Macnicol, The Palitro of Retirement rx Brotara, 1878-1948, 
Cambndge 1998, p 223 

34 Panl Johnson, “The Economics of Pensions’, New Ecomsmy, vol 5, issue 3, September 
1998, p 149. 

33 Barbare Castle, Bryn Davies, Hilary Land, Peter Townsend, Tony Lynes and Ken 
Macintyre, Farr Shares for Pensteners: Owr Evidenca te the Pensreas Restew Body, January 1998, 
Sacerity in Retrrament for Everyexs, January 1998, pp. 32-5, available from Security in 
Retirement for Everyone, 27—29 Amwell St, London ECIR IUN 
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employees. Like Britain’s National Health Service and welfare legis- 
lation, it could only have been passed at a time of aroused popular 
expectations and mobilization. In the us case, Congress was more 
inclined to accept Roosevelt’s scheme for a funded pension scheme 
because it faced agitation for the alternative “Townsend Plan’ which 
would have paid $200 a month to all those over sixty, financed by a 
sales tax. It is interesting to note that Roosevelt was capable of the 
sort of foresight which pensions legislation should require, but often 
does not receive: “The plan was stopped only by Roosevelt himself, 
who realized, at the very last minute, that his old age insurance plan 
would develop a deficit in the 1960s. He ordered Treasury Secretary 
Hans Morgenthau to make the plan fully funded without the need for 
general revenues’.>° For the state to control large sums of capital 
aroused the unease of conservatives and subsequent amendment 
somewhat reduced the funding provision. Also, the social security 
retirement fund was obliged to invest exclusively in us Treasury 
Bonds, which have only yielded between 2 and 2.5 per cent a year 
since 19 37. Today, there are again doubts concerning the future of old 
age provision and a besieged President has sought to rally support by 
urging that the Federal revenue surplus be channelled to replenishing 
the social security fund. Indeed, he has proposed that vast sums be set 
aside and a proportion of them be invested in the stock market in 
order to achieve a higher rate of rerurn.37 


The uncertainties and meanness of public pension provision in the UK 
help to propel those who can afford it to become members of private 
schemes. The contributions principle creates problems with public as 
well as private schemes, since it leads to exclusion. To qualify for the 
full ‘basic pension’ in the UK, meagre as it is, it is necessary to have a 
lengthy record of contributions—44 years for men and 39 years for 
women. Ir is officially estumated that 14 per cent of men and 51 per 
cent of women currently fail to qualify for the full ‘universal’ basic 
pension because they lack sufficient years of contribution.?® Those 
who fail to qualify have to rely on ‘income support’, the current name 
for poor relief. The basic pension itself has dwindled relentlessly since 
the link to earnings was removed in 1980; 1t was worth only 17 per 
cent of average earnings in 1997 and will be worth only 8.6 per cent 
by 2030. Modest increments to the flat rate are available to those 
above certain age limits and wives and widows can claim entitlement 
on the basis of their husband’s record of contributions. A truly 


36 Edward Berkowitz and Kim McQuaid, ‘Social Security and che American Welfare Scare’, 
Resarch in Beonenese History, Supplement 6, 1991, p. 178 

37 As the Lewinsky scandal broke, the President, no doubt prompted by the best polls, 
focegrounded defence of socal secunty, and specifically old age provision, in his 1998 
Scare of the Union message 10 an effort to burtress his popularity. By the time of the 1999 
Stare of che Union message, Clinton urged that the social security retirement fund should 
recerve no less than $2,800 billion, of which $700 billion would be invested in the stock 
market. Gerard Beker and Mark Suzman, ‘Clinton To Use Surplus in Boost for Soctal 
Services’, The Frmencral Times, 20 January 1999. 

3 Pertmershtp im Pensions, p. 17 
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universal system would pay the basic pension to all who could prove 
themselves to be above a certain age. In the UK this straightforward 
approach applies only to those over eighty years old, and is even so 
accompanied by byzantine complications seemingly inspired by a 
desire to emulate the obfuscation of private pension schemes. Thus, a 
lucky few are able to claim a modest increment when they qualify for 
what is known as a ‘Category C’ pension which, as a handbook 
explains, is avatlable to ‘men who are at least 110 years old; and 
women who are at least 105 years old or who are married to (or in 
some cases divorced from) a man who is at least 110 years old or who 
are widows and whose husbands would now be at least 110 years old if 
they had lived.’39 


A New Dimension of Alienation 


The private pension fund industry thrived on the problems and 
uncertainty of public pension provision ın the Thatcher and Reagan 
eta, an era from which we have yet to exit. Yet, as was pointed out 
above, private pensions are very much caught up in the instability, 
irresponsibility and wastefulness of world financial markets. The 
recently intensified global contest between rival financial and bank- 
ing empires has been marked by a spare of mergers between European 
and us houses who are heavily involved in fund management and 
pension provision. The commercial logic behind the creation of ever 
larger investment banks is quite removed from any substantive 
economic rationality. What it does make possible is the formation of 
worldwide networks of salesmen—soon, no doubt, to be joined by 
increasing numbers of saleswomen—each the bearer of an interna- 
tionally recognized financial brand name: Merril Lynch/MaM, 
Goldman Sachs, J.P. Morgan, the Swiss Bank Corporation/Union 
Bank of Switzerland, Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, Fidelity and so 
forth. Thus, when Merrill Lynch bid for Mercury Asset Management, 
it was argued that the latter would now benefit from an ability to use 
a 10,000 strong sales force in the us. And, in December 1997, Merrill 
Lynch announced that it was hiring 2,500 sales staff previously 
employed by the failed Japanese house Yamaichi Securities. The new 
super-banks can also afford expensive new information systems— 
Fidelity spends $500 million a year on rr—which enable it to 
process global market movements and spot new profitable openings 

Such systems enable fund managers to track opportunities, and 
discrepancies, in all global markets. At che limit, this can allow them 
to practice so-called ‘index arbitrage’, or basket-trading, which 
exploits the difference between prices on the current and futures 
market by buying and selling all quoted stocks, a financial operation 
requiring huge resources. And, while concentrations of computing 
and financial power play an important role, they still need to be set in 


3° Richard Poynter and Cleve Martin, Rights Garde te New-Maces-Tested Benefits, Loadon 
1994, p 112 The authors mention unspecified further ‘residence qualifications’ foc 
Category C claunants—a cemetery address, perhaps? 
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motion by extravagantly-paid ‘star’ managers who scour the globe in 
search of speculative gain.4° The opportunity to manage pension 
funds, or to attract tax-subsidized private retirement schemes, is 
central to this new spate of financial rivalry. Such a régime has only 
the most accidental relationship with the local and regional com- 
plexes of productive and cultural activity which might form the basis 
for sustainable development. Resources supposedly invested for the 
good of policyholders are spirited away to settings quite remote 
from them. 


As far as the mass of employee policyholders are concerned, the result 
is a new dimension of economic alienation. Marx wrote of the process 
whereby workers found that the fruits of their own labour became a 
force turned against them. In a new layer of alienation, workers now 
frequently find that their own savings are being used ın speculation 
hostile to the livelihood of their own communities. In the eighties, 
the trustees of the British Miners’ Fund successfully fought off 
attempts to make them answerable to policyholders; huge sums were 
invested by the Fund in metropolitan real estare as the coalfields were 
blighted by decline. In recent years, there has been indignation in 
Britain at the lavish salaries and share options which the directors of 
the newly-privatized companies have voted to give themselves. 
When attempts have been made at Annual General Meetings to 
protest at ‘fat cats’ rewarding themselves in this way, the pension 
funds, whose managers are even better paid, have smartly stepped in 
to support board decisions. In the United States, pension funds have 
often had a large stake in companies whose ruthless downsizing and 
outsourcing policies have boosted unemployment and helped to keep 
wages down.4? 


Through the Legal Thicket 


The British TUC has attacked the feebleness and complexity of prevail- 
ing pension fund legislation. The 1995 Pensions Act ran, together 
with the prior legislation it incorporated, to no less than a million 
words—twice the length of the Bible. Even legal and accounting spe- 
cialists find this thicket utterly baffling; and few believe that che mul- 
tiplication of legal clauses 1s really reducing chicanery, irresponsibility 
and even outright theft. Despite its bulk, the new Act failed to clear 
up some elementary questions—thus ıt still fails to assign clear 
ownership to the surplus which often accumulates ın so-called ‘final 
salary’ (or defined benefit) pension funds in periods of growth. Those 
who contribute to a ‘final salary’ type of pension fund are promised a 
specific portion of their salary as a pension, by contrast with the so- 
called ‘money purchase’ (or defined contribution) schemes in which 


* The financial press itself is sceptical about che real benefits that will result from che cre- 
anon of a few mege-benks See Fools Gold’, The Econemsst, 13 December 1997, pp- 91-3 
and Jane Martinson, ‘A Hurrytog Sickness’, The Fresactal Tres, 10 December 1997. 

4" Rebecca Beuen, ‘Pensions for Progress: Targeting Union Retirement Money to Save 
Jobs’, Dollari and Seuss, January-February 1996 
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the pension received will automatically correspond to the annuity that 
can be bought at retirement by the amount thar has accumulated ir 
the fund. At tumes of rising stock markets, a surplus can easily arise ir 
‘final salary’ type funds, in the sense thar the funds created by contri- 
butions are in excess of the pension obligation it has co meet. While 
most new pension schemes in Britain are now set up on a ‘money pyr- 
chase’ basis, about half of all company schemes are geared to ‘final 
salary’, creating the possibility ef a fund surplus byilding up. At the 
time of writing, British companies are still entitled fo dip into the 
‘surplus’ of their employees’ pension fund, with a recent legal judge- 
ment boosting the power of boards unilaterally to dispose of an ‘esti- 
mated £60 billion of surplus funds in Britain's company pension 
schemes’.4? This situation has provoked pensioners’ action groups to 
enter rival claims. The former employees of the Trustee Savings Bank, 
one of the first mutuals to be privatized, have witnessed the appropria- 
tion of their pension fund by Lloyds-Tsp management, despite the fact 
that their ‘final salary’ scheme left them drawing pitifully inadequate 
pensions from a huge fund buut up on the basis of their past contribu- 
tions.4? In another case, the surplus in the pension fund of the former 
National Bys Company was simply appropriated by the government 
when the Company's services were privatized. Thanks solely to the iso- 
lated efforts of Frank Wheeler, a maverick trade unionist opposed even 
by his pwn union (TGwu), the Pensions Ombudsman eventually 
decided that the £200 million surplus should, on a strict construction 
of the original deed of trusteeship, have been paid into the Bus 
Employees’ Superanouating Trust (BEST). More chan ten years after 
the official theft of the busmen’s money, restitution still awaits the 
outcome of a law suit ın which one arm of the state, the Official 
Solicitor, sues another, the Department of Transport.44 


While ‘money purchase’ schemes do not lead to the same problems as 
the ‘final salary’ schemes, they are beset with other disadvantages and 
dangers. As the late summer of 1998 showed, those whose retirement 
coincides with a sharply depressed market will find that the ‘money’ 
accumulated in their pot of savings will purchase a smaller annuity. 
The absence of policyholder control has reduced the perceived 
urgency of mitigating this problem by insurance procedures or 
by staggering the moment of purchase. A fundamental problem of 
‘money purchase’ schemes ıs that: they tend to involve heavy 
individual charges to the policyholder, and this is regressive ın its 
impact, since the charges represent a larger proportionate levy on 
smaller pensions than on larger ones. In general, all ‘personal’ as 
opposed to ‘collective’ or ‘group’ pension schemes have this defect; at 
relatively modest levels of contribution, the expense of administering 
them takes a large bite out of expected benefits. 


43 The Temes, 14 June 1997 

43 Pension Move by Lloyds-TSB Rouses Pury’, The Gauersitan, E 

See the excellent account of this extraordinary affair in Paul Foot, “Taken For a Ride’, 
Ths Guardian Revww, 15 November 1997, pp 22-9 
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British pension funds often face the problem that trustees are far 
more beholden to employers than they are to the policyholders. 
Boards are usually directly represented on their company’s fund and 
are anyway well-placed to manipulate the criteria and information on 
the basis of which the trustees have to make decisions. Trustees, even 
if nominated by a trade union, are bound by highly restrictive legal 
formulae, placing a narrow interpretation on policyholder interest. 
The most obvious remedy for the sort of abuses highlighted by the 
Maxwell affair would be to strengthen the representation of benefit- 
holders and to lay on trustees the duty to protect the long-term 
interests of past, present and future employees and of the 
communities where they live. But this contradicts the whole spirit of 
trustee law, which is based on regarding policyholders as incapable of 
recognizing their own interests and which construes such interests in 
the most immediate and narrow terms. A revision of trustee law 
could remove the presumption of policyholder incompetence and 
encourage it to promote a definition of long-term, collective and 
inter-generational benefit-holder interest. And, whatever the law 
says, trustee bourds more representative of past and present policy- 
holders would be more sensitive to a longer-term and wider 
construction of policyholder interest than now prevails.45 


Other issues not properly addressed by existing legislation include 
the rights of spouses on the death of a policyholder, and the absence of 
adequate rules governing the loaning out of fund assets on the finan- 
cial markets. The first defect leaves many widows with shamefully 
inadequate pensions, while the second renders more or less inevitable 
future scandals and shocks, as it is discovered that fund managers are 
gambling with policyholders’ money in order to boost their prestige 
or bonuses. Under the present régime of grey capitalism, fund 
managers are often not content with sumply holding an asset in their 
fund—in an operation called ‘securitizing assets’, they also lend it out 
as security so that it is earning extra returns. The legislation promised 
by Britain’s Labour government, to be considered later, is mainly 
devoted to adding new schemes rather than addressing the structural 
defects of the fund régime. 


The Difficulty of Staying Clear 


The initial lurch towards a species of muffled employee capitalism 
emerged as a by-product of social and political conflict, rather than as 
the fruit of a considered programme of social reform—though Peter 
Drucker has been writing about it for nearly two decades.*° It does 
not correspond to the socialist or social-democratic ideals of universal 
welfare and public ownership, nor does it embody workers’ self- 
management or workers’ control. The logic of the schemes is not 


49 For an interesting attempt to push through reform from below by trade umon pressure, 
see Hilary Wainwright, The Laces Plex, London 1982, pp. 78-80. 
* Peter Drucker, The Unseen Revelatron, Oxford 1976 
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egalitarian. While there is greater dispersal of minimal property 
rights, the benefits accrue to employees in highly unequal ways—and 
those outside the schemes are left with increasingly inadequate state 
provision. 


Trade union leaders will often urge the case for more generous state 
pensions but, in the meantime, they are obliged to explore other ways 
of boosting the retirement income of their members. Often, this 
means improving their members’ holdings in funded schemes. 
Necessarily, they support a degree of public subsidy to funded 
schemes, including those which invest in the corporate sector. Trade 
union leaders cannot be criticized for doing this any more than for 
demanding above-average wages or wage rises. But they can be criti- 
cized for their willingness often to accept a passive role in pension 
funds which have not served their members well. While some funds 
have been set up specially to cater for trade unionists, ıt is rare in the 
UK for any attempt to be made to use employee contributions to 
influence the behaviour or policies of the recipient institutions— 
though the Co-op Bank is considering this.47 And, where they have 
political influence, trade unions have usually allowed governments to 
hand out concessions to private-sector pension provision without 
demanding anything in return. 


The new financial hybrid is disconcerting to the Left because it 
enmeshes an increasing proportion of the working population in 
capitalist institutions; ın Britain, 48 per cent of all employees and two 
thirds of full-time workers, including most sectors of organized labour, 
are covered by occupational schemes. Trade unions very properly prefer 
collective occupational pensions to individualized personal pensions— 
so long as there are provisions which enable policyholders to retain 
their mghts when they move from one job to another. But trade union- 
ists who support funded schemes of any description are, to this extent, 
willy-nilly implicated in capitalist forms of ownership. On the other 
hand, the new régime is not particularly congruent with the hopes of 
the free-market Right. Hayek and the Austrian school famously 
insisted that economic decision-making should be in the hands of 
propertied entrepreneurs, people who would themselves bear the 
consequences if they were reckless or stupid. Fund managers are 
responsible in a much less tangible way; and, collectively, they face no 
sanction for bad performance. An interesting feature of the way the 
funds work is that large regular sums have to be invested, maintaining 
a continual upward pressure on the market. Of course, fund managers 
can hold cash, or invest in government bonds or property, but there are 
limits to the flexibility this provides. Unlike wealthy individuals or 
families, the funds have fixed amounts to invest and cannot sumply 
decide to consume instead. 


47 In Canada and the United Seares, a number of trade union sponsored funds have begun 
to employ socal cotema when placing their investments See Bauen, “Pensions for 
Progress’. 
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Those who dislike and distrust pension-fund capitalism must reckon 
with the fact that it 1s already hugely important and likely to become 
more so. Urging that funded schemes are intrinsically reactionary and 
therefore should be unscrambled is scarcely possible—if by this is 
meant winding up the schemes and giving back the money to the 
policyholders. This would simply be a recipe for financial panic and 
collapse. Of all forms of.expropriation, this would be the one most 
calculated to make enemies rather than win friends. It would scarcely 
be supported by those who hold funded pension entitlements—the 
core of the organized labour movement—while, by itself, it would do 
nothing for the excluded. Grey capitalism is a new species of finance 
capitalism; ın contrast to the old, it concentrates the wealth of a 
section of the employees as well as of the capitalist class—which, of 
course, has not disappeared, even 1f its relative weight has somewhat 
diminished. The financial managers have been given extra leverage in 
relation to the corporate élite, though there are, of course, many 
interlocking connections between the two. 


Stakeholder Proposals and the British Pension Debate 


In the UK, evidently destined to be a global laboratory of grey capital- 
ism, the pension debate has been dominated by proposals for ‘stake- 
holder pensions’, and a further switch from pay-as-you-go to funded 
provision. The term ‘stakeholder’ had its origins in a philosophy 
popularized by John Kay and Will Hutton, which urged that 
management should be encouraged to take greater account of the 
interests of employees, consumers and the community. But, in the 
pensions discussion, the ‘stakeholder’ concept became attached to the 
idea that each citizen should have a tangible stake in national 
prosperity via funded pensions. John Plender of the Financial Times 
also used the idea to criticize the failures of British fund managers 
and urged the case for a ‘stakeholder’ reform, which would require 
them to take a larger view of both their role and of the interests of the 
policyholder and community. He pointed out that British funds 
adopt the passive policy of invariably endorsing existing manage- 
ment. If they are discontented, they jump ship rather than offering 
positive guidance. He urged that they should be obliged to attend 
and vote at AGMs, explaining the reasons for what they do.4® New 
Labour first advocated funded pensions in 1996 in its document 
Security in Retirement, which marked a break with Labour’s previous 
commitment to restoration of the value of the state pension, and the 
beginning of a new interest in funded pension provision. 


The proposals of Frank Field, who was Social Security Minister from 
May 1997 to July 1998, focused much of the initial debate on the 
stakeholder pensions. Field 1s a stern advocate of workfare schemes 
and of the need to protect the conventional family form. While in 
opposition, he made pension provision an area of special expertise. 


48 John Plender, A Stake 1 the Future the Stakabeldsng Solution, London 1997 
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Echoing a World Bank theme, Frank Field argued that to contribute 
to a funded pension scheme was less of a gamble than relying on the 
conscience of future politicians and tax-payers to maintain the value 
of pensions. Since Field’s own party supported a restoration of the 
value of the state pension in the 1992 election, and for a while there- 
after, there was something disconcertingly self-fulfilling in his 
insistence that politicians were not to be trusted. But his ideas 
deserve careful assessment. He dwelt on the need to anticipate grow- 
ing dependency and to offer pensions which rewarded the thrifty. 
But, in addition to rehearsing the familiar case for funded pension 
schemes, Field sometimes allowed a radical logic to peep out of his 
plans, which was to cause alarm amongst his colleagues. Field’s 
funded pension arrangements envisaged a greatly enlarged role for 
public bodies and aimed to cover the whole population. He urged the 
setting up of a funded and universal plan, managed by a public 
Pension Board, to which all employees and employers would be 
obliged to contribute, with the Treasury paying contributions on 
behalf of poorer citizens. In a pamphlet co-authored with his then- 
researcher Matthew Owen, Field urged that universal provision was 
the essence of his conception and that, consequently, the government 
would have to be prepared to step in to make contributions on behalf 
of those who were not in employment.49 Full-time carers of invalids 
and of infants under four would be credited with contributions at the 
rate of 6 per cent of average earnings; this percentage would reflect 
the 6 per cent of earnings paid into the scheme by employers on 
behalf to their employees. Non-working parents of children aged 
between four and twelve were to receive a contribution equal to 3 per 
cent of average earnings. Field and Owen added: ‘For the 
unemployed, pension provision must ensure that their retirement 
earnings are not decimated because the government has used them as 
a weapon to fight inflation. This means contributions being made to 
their pensions at the same level that they enjoyed when in work.’%° 
These ideas were to be echoed in the first DSS consultation document 
on ‘stakeholder pension’ for low income earners in November 1997. 


The Field Project 


Field belLeved that universal funded pensions would foster social 
inclusion, enabling all to avoid being left behind by weakly-indexed 
state provision. In a theme which was to outlive his own tenure as 
minister, he extracted a quart of pension benefits from a pint of 
private or public contributions by pointing to the buoyancy of the 
equity markets in which the stakeholder funds would be invested. He 
argued thar, even with stock market crashes like that of 1987 taken 


® Frank Field and Matthew Owen, National Penssens Saveags Plax’ Unrversalsseng Prioste 
Pesstsa Proesstom, Fabian Society, March 1994. See also Frank Field and Matthew Owen, 
Private Peassoas for All: Squarrng the Cercle, Fabian Society Discussion Paper no. 16, July 
1993 and Frank Field and Marthew Owen, Makeng Sensa of Pentsons, Fabian Pamphlet no 
557, March 1993 

» Field and Owen, Presets Pexstons for All, p.9 
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into account, money invested in funded pension schemes would keep 
pace with earnings. And, since Field’s scheme would require higher 
contributions for higher-earning workers, it could be moré prò- 
gressive than existing National Insurance Contributions. Field noted 
that thosé with oc¢upatidnal pensidfis had dőre rather well since 
1979: thé Dss published research’ showing that thé top fifth of 
pensioners saw dn increase of 7: per cent in their incomes, and the 
next fifth am increasé of 6r per cent, in the périod 1979-95, largely 
because of the contribution of pension fund income. By contrast, the 
income of the bottom fifth, and the fifth immediately above it, 

lagged behind, increasing at only 29° per cent and 41 per cent 
respectively. 3* When Margaret Thatcher replacéd the linking of the 
state pénsion to earnings with a link to thé more’ slowly rising price 
level in 1979, she condemned the UK basi¢ pension to become oné of 
lowest im the European Union, worth less than a fifth of average 
earnings by 1997.5? Field hoped that his schemé could reach those 
excluded from the advance of the funds. 


Field’s critics urged that his proposed state funds for the poorer 
citizen would not be sufficient and that a general increase 10 the uni- 
versal State pension would Bea mire direct way of tackling low retire- 
mert incornes. Id fact, fearly three milkion British pensioners are so 
poor that they can Claifn supplenientary betiefit on this accourit; of 
the £42 billiofi received annually by pensioners in the mid-ninétiés, 
ofe quarter was rectived ás mearis-tésted ‘income suppert’ and not as 
a pension entitlemént. Marly women pétisiofers, not qualifying for 
the basic pension and not possessing a priváte pension, are entitled to 
income support. Othér pensfoners receivé a disability benefit which 
at présent is not subject to £ means test-—though New Labour has 
signalled its’ intention to’ change this. Field argued that Labour's 
promusé in 1992 to restore’ thé relationship of pensions to earnings 
would have meant liftle or nothing to penisioners in receipt of income 
support, since their pensión gain would be matched by benefit loss. 

Those who would gain would be the pensioners who were not 
entitled to’ benefit, some quite poor, but many comparatively welt- 
off. Field hada point. There are over ten million pensioners in Britaitt 


si All Wad Patiala Brau Pa Peera Rat: London 1998, pp 16,21 This 
report also cites dara showiùg that the numbers of pensioners ici the poorest fifth of the 
population’ declined from 47 per cent to 25 per cent between 1979 and 1995 (p. 18}, 
though the general increase in poverty dunng these yearr made this a very relacrve 
achievement 

3 Jf we look ar che money pad out iñ state petisions, then Brush pensioners are worse off 
than their countérparcs in all OECD stares extept Greece, Ireland and Portugal. However, 
the material position of British pensioners 1s considerably improved for about 40 per cent 
of the population, 1f private pénsiohs receipes are ceken nús account Other factors which 
somewhat improve the relative’ position of British pénsioners in international compari - 
soos are their access to free bealth care, ‘income support’ aiid Sibsidice!l kodning Wank 
all these factors into account, the numbers of old people with an income less than 50 per 
cent of average Garnings was actually less than in West Germany in the mid-cighties, 
though, since German wages were much higher, this was not the arse for absolute Irving 
conditons Peter Whitebdésd and Steven’ Kennedy, [mowers and Linens Standards of Older 
People. a Comparatres Analysts, York 1995 


today, a figure likely to rise to 14 million by 2020. The loss ın value 
of the state pension between 1979 and 1996 was about £1,000 pet 
pensioner. If the basic pension was restored to this level—at a cost oP 
at least £7 billion—most poor pensioners would receive nothing andl 
most of the money would go to the better-off pensioners. Any 
attempt actually to raise the pensions of the poorer pensioners to 
levels beyond that furnished by income support would require 
expenditure of, say, £10 billion, with at least half the extra again 
going to the better-off. Some urged that the restoration of the 
earnings link would be for the future not the past but, however 
desirable, this would do nothing for the millions of pensioners living 
in poverty today. 


The Grey Panthers 


Those who opposed Field’s ideas and their reflection in Security mm 
Retirement included Jack Jones, the former trade union leader who 
leads a pensioners’ organization; Barbara Castle, the former Labour 
Cabinet Minister responsible for introducing the earnings-related 
pension (SERPS) in the seventies; and two welfare analysts whose work 
did much to shape the approach of earlier Labour governments, Peter 
Townsend and Tony Lynes. This formidable quartet wished to repair 
the damage that had been done to the state pension. They campaigned 
for Labour to restore the earnings link to the basic pension and to 
rehabilitate the SERPS scheme.>3 They argued that opponents of 
restoring the basic pension had ignored the fact that about 800,000 
pensioners, including many women on low pensions, were entitled to 
‘income support’ but failed to claim it, either out of ignorance or 
because they objected to the means test. Field’s critics also urged that 
the pensioners who would benefit by indexation to earnings deserve 
the money because of their past contributions and that many were not 
that comfortably-off anyway. 


A motion re-commutting Labour to the earnings link at the 1996 
Labour Party Conference was not passed and, instead, a review of the 
question was offered. The earnings link was resisted on grounds of 
cost and its failure to improve the lot of the needy who claim ‘income 
support’. When the moment came for the question to be voted on, 
Jack Jones swung the TGwu block vote decisively behind the 
compromise approach; as the direct representative of poorer pension- 
ers he may have found ıt difficult to resist the proposal that extra 
money should go to them rather than to the mass of pensioners. For 


33 Barbara Castle and Peter Townsend, We Can Afford the Welfare State, London 1996 Set 
also Castle, Davies, Land, Townsend, Lynes and Macintyre, Fasr Shares for Pensioners, 

34 Richard Minns, Palp Patten Pomssonsng Off the State, Political Economy Research Centre, 
University of Sheffield, Policy Paper no 2 It should be noced that, even in the heyday of 
the welfare stare, the state pension did not suffice to furnish full subsistence, so that about 
a quarter of those drawing state pensions were sufficiencly needy to qualify for ocher pub- 
lic benefits Right from the beginning, the Treasury objected to the expense of furnishing 
a full subsistence pension for all See Macnicol, The Pelstecs of Retsrement, p 398 
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his part, Tony Lynes, conceded that the cost of restoring the basic 
pension’s loss ın value compared with earnings would be ‘astro- 
nomic’.>5 As for the problem of those not claiming benefit, there were 
proposals of other ways of reaching them, short of handing more 
public money to the richer pensioners whose private schemes had 
already been subsidized. 


Neither Castle nor Jones proposed abolition of the tax concessions to 
occupational or personal pensions, viewing these as discretionary 
adjuncts to the state system. Many of Field’s opponents rallied to the 
defence of SERPS, but, since SERPS is indeed ‘earnings-related’, it does 
little for the low-paid. In its original form, SERPS offered a pension 
based on the twenty best earnings-years, a less demanding provision 
than the ‘basic’ pension and a principle favouring those who, because 
of maternity, unemployment or illness, had a break ın their 
employment record. It remains a good scheme for middle-income 
earners, when compared with much commercial provision. Tony 
Lynes drew up a way to restore and improve the SERPS system but, 
perhaps significantly, he did so by proposing thar surplus revenue 
from the scheme should feed into a public pension fund, which could 
be invested in shares and bonds: “The task of managing and investing 
the fund should be entrusted to National Additional Pension Fund 
trustees, who would employ a number of financial institutions as 
investment managers’. He concluded by evoking parliamentary 
oversight without political control: “The trustees would make an 
annual report of the stare of the fund and its investments, which 
would be laid before parliament’ .** 


Thinking the Unthinkable—Not 


For his part, Field proposed not only a more sweeping system of 
funded pensions but also devolution of some managerial functions 
to non-commercial bodies. While sometimes looking to a new 
‘partnership’ with the financial services industry, he urged that 
‘friendly societies’, trade unions and other social bodies would be the 
best trustees of stakeholder funds and that the mutual ownership 
principle should also extend to management of the funds. He also 
hinted that it would not be right to allow his proposed Pensions or 
Social Insurance Board simply to be grafted onto the existing insti- 
tutions of ‘grey capitalism’. In 1994—-when he was a maverick 
opposition backbencher—-Field implied that the ‘huge sums’ accru- 
ıng to his proposed National Pensions Savings Scheme would have to 
be invested bearing national interests in mind. But, because Field 
likes to exploit distrust of politicians and the state, he made this sug- 
gestion in a backhanded and muted way: “Decisions over investment 
will need to be independent of day-to-day political mterference. 
Presumably trustees will take into account the long term needs of the 


33 Tony Lynes, Osr Peasrens A Palsy for a Labour Government, London 1996, p 9 
36 Lynes, Osr Penssexs, p. 24. 
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British and European economies and in this sense will clearly act both 
economically and politically’. Field’s preference was clear, even if it 
could have been more emphatically expressed. 


When Labour won the election of May 1997, Frank Field was 
appointed Minister of State in the Department of Social Security. He 
had supposedly been charged by Tony Blair, the Prime Minister, with 
the task of ‘thinking the unthinkable’, widely interpreted as æ 
formula for a drastic downsizing of the welfare state. However, there 
were soon reports that Field’s proposals actually involved the 
channelling of more resources to welfare, not less. A Green Paper 
drafted by Field on welfare reform was first delayed and then pub- 
lished in censored form, lacking in specific financial commitments or 
institutional solutions. New Labour's notorious spin doctors put it 
about that Field was not a practical politician and that it would be 
best to employ him simply on a campaign against ‘welfare cheats’. In 
July 1998, following a ministerial reshuffle, Field resigned from the 
government, declaring that he had not been given the authority 
needed for a proper reform of the welfare system. 


The departure of Field might seem to be a victory for those who have 
always opposed his ideas. But, since Field’s pension ideas foundered 
partly because of their cost, their gain was limited to a renewed 
emphasis on state provision so far as the low-paid were concerned. Field 
was replaced by John Denham, who, as junior minister in the 
same department, had been responsible for issuing the consultative 
document on ‘stakeholder pensions’ ın November 1997. The docu- 
ment outlined the case for a publicly sponsored, funded pension that 
would give better value than most personal pensions, especially for 
those not enjoying a high income. It pointed out: “The level of charges 
and the way those charges are levied mean that, even for somebody who 
works throughour their life, personal pension charges can eat up a 
quarter of their final investment fund’.57 It declared that members 
should be effectively involved in decisions on the management of the 
schemes and that they could be run by trade unions, mutual societies or 
affinity groups. It otherwise consisted mainly of a long list of questions 
as to the best method of devising coverage for those able to make 
some contribution but not catered for by occupational and personal 
pensions.°® Just before his appointment, Denham argued for a revision 
of the rules governing pension trustees to encourage them to take 
greater account of ‘ethical and socially responsible investment’ 9 


3 John Denham, Stahabelder Pensions. a Consultation Document; Department of Social 
Security, November 1997, p 2 John Denham had been thanked in the introduction to 
Imes pamphlet, Osr Pewstexs, p 1. 

For a detuled review and response see, ‘Stakeholder Pensions; Consultation Document’, 
Draft Response from the Independent Pensions Research Group and the Northern’ 
Pensions Resource Group This us available from Sie Ward, 5 Goldspink Lane, Newcastle 
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3° ‘Building a Better World. The Role of Socially Responsible Pensions’, a lecture delrv- 
ered by John Denham, MP, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of Stare for Soctal Security, 9 
July 1998, to the ux Social Investment Foundarion meeng 
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Contract or Con-Trick? 


In December 1998, the government proposals were at last published 
in Partnership in Pensions, described by the Prime Minister in a 
Foreword as being ‘a new contract for pensions between the State, the 
private sector, and the individual’, a formula which promoted the 
‘private sector’ to new prominence and omitted reference to trade 
unions, friendly societies and other bodies about which much had 
previously been heard. The new proposals promised improvements ın 
the lot of the poorest pensioners, chiefly via improved delivery of 
‘income support’, and an improved ‘minimum income guarantee’ for 
pensioners, and increased to £75 a week for single pensioners and 
£116.60 for couples. Together with other measures, this will cost 
£2.5 billion over three years, or about a tenth of the cost of restoring 
the relationship which the basic pension bore to earnings in 1979, 
when the link was broken. While poorer pensioners who claim 
income support at least gain the extra cash involved, their incomes 
are still very low; less than £4,000 a year for a single pensioner and 
less per head for couples, at a time when average earnings are around 
£20,000. A special effort is promised to make sure that all those 
entitled to do so claim the new minimum. If £7.5 billion had been 
spent on improving the position of the poorer pensioners, then the 
guaranteed minimum could have been nearly doubled, reaching 
about 40 per cent of average earnings. 


Partnership in Pensions proposes to replace SERPS by a state second pen- 
sion for the very low-paid—those earning under £9,000 a year, it 
claims, will receive twice as much as under SERPS, which is now defi- 
nitely tilted towards middle-income earners—and funded ‘stakeholder 
pensions’ will be launched on a voluntary basis and encouraged by fur- 
ther tax reliefs and NIC rebates. The trustees of ‘stakeholder pensions’ 
will include licensed affinity groups and be provided by the pensions 
industry, subject to considerable public regulation. By law, employers 
will be obliged to offer them to their employees and will be expected to 
bear some of the consequent administrative costs. SERPS will be phased 
out, notwithstanding its potential for delivering good pensions to 
those on middle incomes. Insistently described as a ‘new insurance con- 
tract for pensions’, the proposals furnish more coverage for the very 
low-paid and supply some ad hoc improvements to the existing mixed 
public/private system. The major new emphasis is supplied by the 
proposed voluntary stakeholder pensions. If they succeed, they would 
undercut the ‘personal pensions’ offered by the pensions industry, 
though the latter would be able to recoup by its role in managing the 
new funds. Field’s contribution is still evident in the confidence with 
which it is assumed that funds in the stakeholder pensions will 
accumulate in a way such as to reduce the share of the state ın pension 
provision. In fact, it is projected that, whereas today the state supplies 
60 per cent of all pensioner incomes and private pensions 40 per cent, 
in the future, partly thanks to the stakeholder pensions, these ratios 
will be reversed and the state will only supply 40 per cent. To begin 
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with, the new scheme will only cost about £0.5 billion annually. 
Though, in the long run, if the scheme is successful, this will rise to 
£5 billion, mainly in the form of generous new rebates of tax and NIC. 
While there 1s eventually a significant public subsidy, this scenario 
critically depends on the assumption of a buoyant stock market rais- 
ing the value of the stakeholder funds. The stringent overall budget 
allotted to the supposed priority of pension provision no doubt 
reflected the arrival at the pss in July, as senior minister, of Alistair 
Darling, formerly at the Treasury. And as it turned out, Denham, 
who was responsible for the plan’s muted gestures to the low-paid 
and the need for accountability in stakeholder pensions, was to be 
moved from the Department within days of its publication, as a by- 
product of the spectacular downfall of Peter Mandelson and Geoffrey 
Robinson. It would be taking conspiracy theory too far to suggest 
that the government brought forward this scandal in order to distract 
attention from its capitulations to the pension fund lobby. Still, the 
timing of publication of Partnership in Penstoms, the week before 
Christmas, minimized scrutiny of it. 


An Impoverished View of Poverty 


Partnership in Pensions vaguely promises ‘decent’ pensions, without 
addressing the different possible objectives which pensions experts 
have delineated. For example, pension levels could be set to achieve 
such different outcomes as: (i) alleviation of pensioner poverty; (u) 
prevention of pensioner poverty; (iii) giving the retired the resources 
to play a part ın the community; (iv) enabling the retired to retain 
their pre-retirement standard of living. Partnership in Pensions does 
not explain what its ambitions are for pensioners. Implicitly, it hopes 
to prevent pensioner poverty, though, for the time being, it will 
simply alleviate it. Since objectives (iu) or (iv) are nowhere referred 
to, we must assume that they are not seen as the responsibility of 
public policy. The measures promised to alleviate poverty would 
include the ‘minimum income guarantee’, and more effort in 
ensuring thar all those entitled to it are reached. The proposed ‘stake- 
holder pensions’ are targeted at those on ‘middle incomes’ of between 
£9,000 and £20,000 a year—in other words, those at or below 
average earnings; together with the second state pension these 
arrangements could, eventually, do something for the poverty 


© Some idea of the business input to Pertmerthip m Pemstens may be gleaned from such 
publications as Pemssa Provisron: Busiding Consensas for the Future, Report of the Fabian 
Business Seminar, May 1998 and We AU Ned Pensroms, the Report of the Pension 
Provision Group The Sepeember 1998 ussue of Seral Economy ran a number of pieces 
devoted to the technical elaboration of the plan, some implicitly signalling problems with 
Field's approach. 

é! These obyectrves are based on the work of Susan St. John and Ton: Ashton as reported by 
Littlewood, Hew te Crests a Competstree Market rx Penstoms,p 117 It should be stressed thar 
the problems of ald age do not solely stem from economic want but also from socal 
tsolarion and cultural marginalizanon, a point already registered by Talcott Parsons in the 
forties See Talcott Parsons, ‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States’, 
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problem of those without private pension schemes, though whether 
simply by alleviating it or by preventing it is not clear. The ‘stake- 
holder pensions’ are to include formal representation of policyholders 
on the trustee bodies and, once we are in the main body of the text, 
are described as having a ‘collective’, rather than individual, structure 
for cost reasons. They are to be voluntary but will enjoy extra rebates, 
in the hope thar this will attract those who have failed to subscribe to 
existing forms of private pension provision. As far as wider issues are 
concerned, the proposals simply offers more encouragement and more 
regulation—‘partnership’— to the private pensions industry. 


As the government translates its proposals into legislation, there will 
be some chance of detailed amendment and an opportunity for critics 
to air their alternatives. But the challenge of a radical re-thinking of 
the pension system has been postponed in favour of a tidier and more 
‘targeted’ version of the existing system. The problems of actually 
existing grey capitalism are almost entirely ignored. As legislation 1s 
produced to embody the new régime for stakeholder pensions, its 
provisions may offer openings to trade unions and pensioner 
organizations to protect their members’ interests ın new ways; but it 
would need the active support of a government with quite different 
priorities for such representations to be really effective. 


Between Thrift and Poor Relief 


While Field and his critics favour spending more money on 
pensions, they do not agree how it should be spent. Field would like 
to see more money spent on furnishing everyone with a mandatory 
stakeholder pension, but his zeal for inculcating thrift leads him to 
propose that almost every income earner would be required to 
contribute something. More suspicious of the pensions industry 
than the government, Field has not abandoned his views and has 
considerable media access. His former critics enjoy great respect 
inside and outside the Labour Party. As debate on the new proposals 
unfolds, they will have an opportunity to press their case. But their 
most well-known demand, the restoration of the earnings link of the 
basic pension, does little ummediately for today’s pensioners. Its 
strong version, re-establishing the link at 1979 levels, would, as 
noted, mainly help better-off pensioners who already enjoy publicly- 
subsidized private pensions—that is, the beneficiaries of the £830 
billion of private pension funds, about a third of the value of which 


G Following hus resignation, Field pleced articles in newspapers ranging from the 
conservative Datly Mati and The Independent to the left-wing weekly Trtbese In one arnicle, 
he wrote. “The proposal I have put forward 1s for a pension guarantee, pad from National 
Insurance and Investments, which links the interests of poorer and ncher in a single 
scheme’, ‘An Almost Criminal Waste of Welfare’, The Independent, 2 August 1998. In 
another, be urged the merits of a ‘radical pension scheme’, no doubt signalling that be will 
again agitate the issue from che back benches Frank Field, “Disquiet on the Pensions 
Front’, Trrbwee, 25 September 1998. See also Frank Field, ‘A Hand-Up or a Put-Down for 
the Poor?’, New Statermex, 27 November 1998. 
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could be attributed to tax breaks. It is one thing to advocate f 
solidaristic system, but it is quite another to call for a double 
helping of public support to the comfortably off. However, Castle 
and her co-authors in Farr Shares for Pensioners conceded that this 
goal would be too expensive to carry through ‘at one stroke’ anc 
stressed rather the need to revise the exiguous basic pension upward: 
in line with earnings henceforth rather than retroactively, whict 
becomes important ın five or ten years time. Pensioner organiza- 
tions will attract support when they attack the extreme modesty o 
the ‘minimum income guarantee’, and the vague formula according 
to which it will ‘be increased as resources allow’ and reflect ‘nationa 
prosperity’. Blair was at pains in his Foreword to observe: “These 
reforms mean that the total income of pensioners will rise in years tc 
come, mainly fuelled by raising private contributions. Public 
spending on pensions will rise too in real terms, but less sharply, anc 
will fall as a proportion of national income’. Why this should be « 
cause for congratulation is not explained. Plainly, New Labour 1: 
still afflicted by the forked-tongue curse of ‘grey capitalism’, whick 
offers poor relief to the poor and tax relief to the rich. 


The Labour government is pursuing an experiment in grey 
capitalism at a time when the evidence thar it has weakened Britain’: 
economy is becoming ever more insistent. The bean counters in the 
Treasury ate beginning to realize that they did not inherit » 
Thatcherite miracle after all. In a pre-budget statement on 3 Octobe» 
1998, Gordon Brown noted that Britain had an acute productivity 
problem, that this was linked to undercapitalization, and that the 
fund managers bore responsibility for this because of the high hurdle 
rates used to judge investment. Brown’s immediate proposals were 
modest: funds should become active shareholders and they should 
publish their investment criteria. He also announced the setting up 
of an enquiry into the workings of Britain’s banks and funds, andl 
their impact on the wider economy, to be led by Don Cruikshank, the 
former head of the telecoms regulator, OFTEL. This enquiry aims to 
probe the reasons for low investment rates, and the financing prob- 
lems of small and medium firms, problems which have now become 
more acute. In his 1997 budget, the Labour Chancellor removed a 
major concession applying to pension fund investments—namely 
relief on taxes paid on corporate dividends (ACT or Advance 
Corporation Tax). The measure allowed Brown to raise an extra £4 
billion a year at a time when, because of pre-election promises, he had 
commutted himself not to raise income tax or VAT. Raising money in 
this way had the further political advantage that the tax increase 
involved was not one directly imposed on individual tax-payers and 
its workings were not widely understood. Since the acr 1s payable by 
British companies, the removal of this concession made domestic 
investment less attractive; the likely response of fund managers was 


6s Castle ec al., Fasr Shares for Pensioners, p 6. 
4 Pertmerthip for Progress, p 1v For the minimum income guarantee see pp 4, 34 
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also going to be to search for higher rates of return elsewhere and to 
pass on to policyholders any unabsorbed losses. Nevertheless, the 
removal of an undeserved and unearned tax privilege would have 
been perfectly justifiable if its proceeds had gone to pensioners and 
if it had been followed up by measures to make the funds account- 
able to social and economic priorities. But pensioners have not 
received anything like £4 billion and, so far, no steps have been 
taken to make the funds pay for their remaining privileges.© 


Harmonization Against the City 


The Blair government has advertised its aversion to any increase 1n 
general taxation. Likewise, infatuated as it is with bankers and 
financiers, New Labour will not easily be persuaded to saddle them 
with obligations and will crave the approval of the City. But, in the 
dawning epoch of the euro, both the government and the City find 
their room for manoeuvre seriously reduced. The German and French 
governments have already made it plain that they favour both tax 
harmonization and more stringent social regulation. From the 
standpoint of the Left, the delay in British entry to the euro ts 
positive since it permits the eurozone countries to aim at a more gen- 
erous harmonization than would been likely if there had been a New 
Labour voice and veto present in the irinermost counsels of the Union. 
But, sooner or later, both the government and the City will have to 
address the consequences of entry into the euro, namely higher levels 
of social provision, and a greater degree of social regulation, than is 
congenial to them. Such external promptings could well be met by 
domestic pressure for a more generous and radical approach to 
pension provision. The distrust bequeathed by the ‘mis-selling’ 
scandal means that publicly-organized and guaranteed funds would 
now be far more likely to arouse confidence than a multiplication of 
the products offered by the financial industry.% Thé case for a robust 
new approach to funded pension provision has never been stronger 
and a ruling party which has performed three somersaults in as many 
years can scarcely object if its present half-bakéd pension proposals 
are found in need of radicalization. 


Grey capitalism spontaneously provokes a counter-ideology articu- 
lated by those who speak for employees, pensioners and a variety of 
social movements. Notwithstanding the moderate complexion of 
the present UK soveroinens these voices know that it is perfectly 


SEa creat keba ua eieéasively a in Th Ead Towa fee 
4 November 1998 and his remarks on the fund managers were the subject of critical 
comment in the Fr’s Lex columa on’5 November. 

6 The Lord Mayor of the City of London used his eddress to the annual banquet for the 
Prime Minister to signal awareness that the workings of the pension filods are contro- 
vernal: ‘Lord Levine flagged thar the sheft from the Sarte to the pervare sector in providing 
foc retirement marks a fundamental change in the way that society 18 organmed Because of 
this, society can be expected to cake 2 much greater interest un what happens to its monty, 
bow tc 1s managed and whar power is exercised by those who control it’, Anthony Hilma, 
‘Cary Must Think Hard About Shift on Savings’, Eswnreg Standard, 17 November 1998 
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possible to mobilize public opinion in favour of welfare and against 
highly-paid and irresponsible financial operators or blind faith in the 
free market. New Laboutr’s arts of news management did not prevent is 
being put on the defensive over 1ts cut in benefit to single mothers 
In the us, Clinton evidently believes that boosting the social 
security retirement fund will be popular; the defeat of the fast-track 
legislation in Congress 1997, or the back-tracking on the Multilateral! 
Investment Agreement ın 1998, show that mobilized public opinior 
can upset the plans of powerful interests. 


In the case of pension reform, the vital point will be to ensure that 
there is a coherent and radical alternative which can respond to the 
widespread desire for a new deal. Some of the elements of such ¢ 
British alternative emerge logically from the preceding critique. 
It would involve raising the ‘minimum income guarantee’ tc 
something like double its present level, or half average earnings. This 
could be done via the ‘basic pension’ so long as, (1) all contributory 
conditions for claiming the former were removed and, (ii) unearned 
income above average earnings is subject to extra progressive 
taxation. With a secure basic pension of this sort, there would still be 
an incentive to save for a supplementary pension. In principle, every 
citizen could be part of a funded universal pension scheme entrusted 
to a variety of mutually-owned and publicly regulated bodies, and 
with the government contributing on behalf of those unable to do so 
It would also be appropriate to introduce a new statute for pension 
funds, making them more responsible to their policyholders and tc 
bodies which have policyholder interests as their raison d'être 
including trade unions. There are some vague phrases in Partnership for 
Pensions which gesture in this direction. It would also entail obliging 
fund managers to introduce standards of ethical and social 
responsibility in the making of investment decisions—an issue 
studiously ignored by the government proposals. Those funds which, 
for whatever reason, did not wish to conform to such criteria would 
forfeit their right to tax-privileged contributions or benefits. Govern- 
ments and bodies such as the European Union have great scope for 
regulating the pension funds and, in fact, already prescribe umportant 
aspects of their investment practice. And, while the large tax 
privileges of the funds, as I have argued, furnish governments with a 
lever to influence or indeed to compel them to adopt different 
practices—even small changes in the rules governing the type of assets 
in which they can invest could have a large impact on capital flows. 


Disciplining the Funds 


An egalitarian alternative should be concerned with the sustainable 
production of wealth as well as with its distribution. The idea that 
public pension funds could be used to promote wider economic and 
social objectives will remain central to the pension debate, even if it 
has been surgically removed from the government’s proposals. These 
ideas do not have to be counterposed to immediate improvements ir 
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the basic pension. Indeed, raising today’s pensioners from poverty 
will be easier to do if the introduction of a funded element in future 
pensions raised the rate of savings and investment, as could be the 
result of a well-planned scheme. Governments wishing to boost 
domestic investment, and hence raise underlying rates of growth and 
productivity, cannot afford to neglect the contribution that could be 
made by a new pension fund régime. Legislation that awards tax 
privileges to pension funds for adhering to socially positive 
investment criteria, or by means of legal obligations laid on trustees, 
1s likely to be fairer and more consistent than offering such a mixture 
of incentives and sanctions only to corporations themselves—as is 
now commonly the practice in every industrial country. In addition 
to raising the rare of savings and investment, a well-designed scheme 
could favour a better quality of growth. For government to lay down 
investment rules for pension funds involves no innovation, since 
current legislation already lays down proportions of funds that have 
to be in government bonds or UK securities, though within broad 
limits. Such legislation could narrow such limits and also specify that 
companies which wish to sell their stock to the National Pension 
Funds would have to submit to a social and ecological audit of their 
activities. Since the entire pension fund ‘industry’ only exists thanks 
to government legislation, and the tax breaks which it offers, it 
would be quite appropmate to withhold all tax privileges from funds 
which failed to observe specified criteria of social responsibility. As it 
happens, the British government has brought into being bodies 
which could implement such regulation, albeit not for this reason. 


While Gordon Brown conferred independence on the Bank of 
England, he now has a considerably enhanced capacity to regulate City 
funds. He has replaced a series of ill-coordinated, ad hoc bodies—the 
PIA (Personal Investment Authority), IMRO (the Investment 
Management Regulation Authority) and SFA (Securities and Futures 
Authority)}—with a re-vamped and unified Securities and Investment 
Board (sus). The new SIB is a public body, with an initial staff of 2,000 
employees and responsibility for regulating the banks and all branches 
of the financial services industry. This measure is essentially intended 
to guarantee the integrity of financial institutions, to prevent future 
banking scandals and ‘mis-selling’ of services. While some in the City 
have treated it as a revolutionary novelty, the proposed role for the SIB 
is likely to resemble the us Securities and Exchange Commission. 
What is not at all envisioned is that the sis would enforce guidelines 
permitting and encouraging funds to pursue clear social and ethical 
priorities. Nor 1s ic proposed that incentives will be given to channel 
funds in socially desirable directions—for example, towards the 
regional development boards, set up by the ‘super-ministry’ of the 
Deputy Prime Minister, John Prescott. Yet there is no reason why the 
new apparatus of financial regulation could not be harnessed, with 
appropriate modification, to such purposes. 


What is really needed 1s, of course, a species of regulation that goes 
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beyond the minimal goal of policing crooks, or sanctioning sloppy 
managers, or publicly upbraiding delinquent institutions, and 
actually serves to promote socially desirable and sustainable develop- 
ment. The new institutions needed to effect this would also require 
supportive fiscal and regulatory measures backed by the Treasury, 
the new SIB and any Pensions or Social Insurance Board. Public 
discussion in the UK has already seen proposals that new incentives 
and tax rebates are needed to reward socially aware funds and that 
private management of the funds should be replaced by responsible 
bodies, owned on a public or mutual basis, because’ private manage- 
ment of the pension funds adds a costly layer of administration and 
management profit. 


Bringing the State Back In 


The British pensions debate now reflects scepticism of the actually- 
existing pensions industry and a certain openness to the need for 
public initiative. As Barbara Castle and Peter Townsend have pointed 
out, the Government Actuary himself has paid tribute to the 
cost-effectiveness of the state pension arid sERPS.* But this does not 
mean that the existing pay-as-you-go principle should not be 
supplemented by building up reserves. The wisdom and prudence of at 
least partially funding the state pension, and of seeking to reform the 
existing private but subsidized pensions industry, has also established 
itself as a powerful strand of argument. The fact that a significant 
proportion of Britain’s future pension obligations are already funded is 
seen as an advantage, even if there 1s much scope for reform ın the way 
funds operate. Collective and occupational funds have generated 
satisfactory retirement incomes for about 40—50 per cent of pensioners. 
Those who have problems are those who contracted out of such schemes 
or who never had access to them in the first place. But bringing ın the 
state to extend funded coverage to’ all and to make funds socially 
accountable is bound to incite opposition as well as support. 


In the history of public pension: provision, treasuries invariably favour a 
contributory approach but, ar the same time, the placing of large sums 
of capital i in the hands of public and social bodies makes them unéasy. 
Indeed, in the’ past, such possibilities were thought to be inimical to a 
properly functioning capitalist order. A national debt, giving financiers 
leverage over the state, 1s one thiùg, a national investment fund, giving 
government leverage over business, quite another. When public 
provision was first debated in Britain, early in the century, the possible 
appearance of a large national insurance fund attracted criticism from 
business leaders. W.H. Lever feared its disruptive effects, seeing it as 
based on the ‘fallacy that there could be investments available for the 


© Speaking on 27 January 1998, he also sad fait ead ds bisa Come 
meat which will result from increasing the level of funding will lead to stronger economic 
growth and more stable capital markets’, cited in Castle et al, Fasr Shares for Penstemers, 
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funds contributed, without entirely destroying and breaking up e 
very foundation on which the investments in this country rested’. 
When Roosevelt pushed for old age pensions to be fully funded, he ran 
into similar objections, with a Treasury committee observing that 
‘reserves such as become necessary under a full reserves system are 
unthinkable’.© Conservative opponents feared that such reserves would 
become the tool of political demagogues. Indeed, the fear of using the 
social security fund to underwrite an active policy of public investment 
meant that the introduction of the scheme aggravated the trade cycle in 
1937, when it could have been used to counteract it. A different twist 
on the fear of public funds appeared ın Britain in the 1950s, when the 
Labour Party proposed that public pension funds could be used to 
purchase shares in its 1957 policy document for National Super- 
annuation. This plan postulated a partially-funded national pension: 
“We must plan for a surplus on pension account and see that this surplus 
is invested in industry to create a larger national income’. Dorothy 
Wedderburn recounts that this prompted attacks in the Conservative 
press: ‘the Labour Party... was accused of trying to nationalize industry 
by backdoor methods...’.7° It will be recalled that the World Bank 
report Averting the Old Age Crisis has recently offered a similar warning. 
And, when Clinton proposed investing $700 billion of retirement funds 
in the stock market, it prompted a Republican Congressional leader to 
declare: ‘No, no, a thousand times no. If you thought a government 
take-over of health care was bad just wait until the government becomes 
an owner of America’s private sector companies’. Alan Greenspan, 
Chairman of the us Federal Reserve, weighed in with his own denunc- 
tation: ‘I do not believe that it is politically feasible to insulate such 
huge funds from government direction’.”! As far as the financial comm- 
unity is concerned, the spectre of publicly controlled pension funds is, 
perhaps, even worse than the nationalization of specific industries, since 
it ıs more mobile and dynamic. 


The Clinton plan has withstood the first blast of assaults because it 
was carefully constructed so as the steal the clothes of the privatizers 
and individualists, while still retaining the historical and popular 
social security system. The proponents of social security privatization 
had dwelt on the looming deficit, the impossibility of raising taxes 
and the need for individuals to be able to invest in the stock market 
for themselves. The Clinton plan meets the finance gap and proposes 
no tax increases; it uses public investment in the market, with its 


8 Quoved Par Thane, ‘Noo-Coatributocy Versus Insurance Pensions’, in The Origaes of 
Brash Secsal Pelrcy, edited by Pat Thane, London 1978, pp. 84-106, 103. This interest- 
ing account shows remarkable parallels berween the debate over pensions a century ot $o 
ago and the recent see-saw, with Canon Blakley playing the pert of Frank Field and che 
Treasury playing the parc of . the Treasury. 

© Berkowitz and McQuaid, ‘Social Security and the American Welfare Scare’, p. 177. 

7 Dorothy Wedderburn, ‘Pensions, Equality and Socialism’, NLR 24, March-April 1944, 
P-77 

7 Congressman Bill Archer quoted by Deborah McGregor, ‘Social Secumty Plans 
Opposed’, The Frmemctal Trmes, 20 January 1999 Quoted in Stepben Fidler and Deborah 
McGregor, ‘Greenspan Attacks Clinton Plan’, The Freemciel Times, 21 January 1999. 
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higher returns, to help make up the shortfall. Over recent decades, 
the surplus on the social security account has been used to offset the 
Federal budget deficit, making it easy to argue that it ts payback time. 
Clinton tacked onto his proposal the option for any citizen to open a 
Universal Savings Account (USA), 1n which personal savings would be 
matched by a Federal contribution. However, the charges that would 
have been entailed in individualizing the whole system for 150 
million employees have been avoided. Employees will continue to pay 
6.2 per cent of their income to social secunty up to $72,600, with 
employers contributing the same percentage. Those in receipt of social 
security currently receive an average monthly payment of $953 for an 
individual and $1,430 for a couple, with half or more of the benefit 
being taxable. US retirement provision enables most long-term 
contributors to retire on 42 per cent of pre-retirement income, a 
proportion that rises to 57 per cent with spousal benefirs. Social 
security was indexed to earnings in 1977, though, in US circum- 
stances, this has added little to its value. Currently, social security 
payments raise over 11 million recipients above the poverty line, and 
improve the living standards of a further 33 million others, but, since 
it is based on contributions, still leaves many below the poverty line 
aod dependent on welfare. The Clinton plan is based on anticipated 
budget surpluses, 62 per cent of which would be devoted to the new 
retirement fund, but it is not clear what would happen in the event of 
a shortfall. While $700 billion 1s earmarked for investment in stocks, 
the other $2,000 is to be invested in low-yield Treasury bonds; since 
the fund will be a public asset it is projected to bring down the 
national debt from $4,000 billion to $2,000 billion by 2015. 


Socialism by the Back Door 


The nervous reactions to the proposal from conservatives suggest that 
they fear it will be popular. Clinton has insisted that the investments 
of the retirement fund would be removed from ‘political’ influence, 
but this has not reassured such critics as Milton Friedman. The latter 
writes: ‘I have often speculated that an ingenious way for a socialist to 
achieve his objective would be to persuade Congress, in the name of 
fiscal responsibility, to (1) fully fund obligations under Social Security, 
and (2) invest the accumulated reserves in the capital market by 
purchasing equity interests in domestic corporations...Suppose the 
president’s proposed policy had been followed in the most extreme 
form from the outset in 1937, i.e., the whole excess of Social Security 
tax receipts over Social Security payments...had been invested in the 
stock market ..[T]he trust fund at the end of 1997 would have 
totalled...approximately $7 trillion. In that case the Social Security 
Trust Fund would own more than half of domestic corporations! To 
return to my fantasy, full funding would have long since brought 
complete socialism.” The advocates of popular capitalism seem to 
P Milton Fnedman, ‘Social Security Socialism’, The Wall Stret Journal, 26 January 1999 


On the prepararion of che Clinton plan, see John Harris, ‘Clinton Sought Middle Grounds 
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have fallen into a trap of their own devising. The proposition that we 
do indeed stand on the threshold of a new collectivism will be 
considered below. For the moment, it is necessary to point out that the 
immediate threat to neo-liberalism is not Fmedman’s nightmare 
scenario, which would only come to pass, 1f at all, over many decades, 
but the fact that a Federal retirement fund could be used strategically 
to promote balanced and sustainable growth, perhaps channelling 
resources into development boards in every state. This would not be 
instant socialism, but it could begin to counteract the distempers of an 
unstable capitalism. A New York Times correspondent identified this 
peril in the following terms: “The danger is that Congress will meddle, 
for example, steering funds into environmentally friendly companies 
rather than, say, tobacco companies’.73 The us economy is currently 
menaced by an overvalued stock market and zero savings rate. A large 
infusion of resources into the Social Security Trust Fund, and a new 
remit permitting it to invest in regional development boards, could 
well furnish a needed tonic in such circumstances. State bonds would 
give better security than shares, while the guidelines issued to the 
Fund would be an extra tool of economic management. 


Before further considering the implications of public or mutual 
ownership of pension funds, it is helpful to consider some famous 
experiments and models which, azer alia, help to break down the 
false polarity between pay-as-you-go state pensions and private 
funded pensions. In principle, publicly-organized pensions can be, 
and have been, supported by social funds. 


International Experience of Funded Provision 


The elaboration of the Swedish model of welfare has involved two 
momentous battles over the creation of public funds to be invested 
for the benefit of the mass of citizens. In the years 1957-60, the 
establishment of a fund to enable secondary earnings-related pensions 
to be paid to employees met stiff resistance from the employers and 
the ‘bourgeois parties’, as they are called in Sweden. At the root of the 
latter’s opposition was the fear that the pension fund could be used to 
dominate or improperly influence the large corporations. After 
several dramatic clashes, the legislation was passed; the funding 
element was to be enlarged by subsequent legislation and the public 
pension fund now has huge sums at its disposal, but it has been 
required to place the bulk of them in public bonds. In the seventies, a 
proposal to establish ‘wage-earner funds’ that would acquire a 
substantial stake in Swedish corporations was advanced by the 
research group of the Lo, the main trade union federation, headed by 
Rudolf Meidner. This was an interesting attempt to forestall the logic 
of grey capitalism. It required that large companies would issue 


73 Michael Weinstein, The New York Times, 25 January 1999 Some claim that ‘green’ 
corporations achieve, on average, 2 higher rare of return than the corporate polluters, see 
Edward Alden, ‘Go Green, Invest and then Prosper’, The Freemcsel Trees, 25 January 1999. 
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shares to publicly owned bodies representing wage-earners in each 
region. These companies, it was argued, could make profits only because 
of the wider social context and should therefore be willing to help 
sustain the social infrastructure. The ‘wage-earner funds’ would, it was 
hoped, ensure that the fruits of economic advance would be shared by 
employees and society at large; although returns to these funds might 
help to underwrite pension provision, this was not their only purpose. 


However, the ‘wage-earner fund’ proposal in its original robust forno» 
was defeated. The opposition parties were able demagogically to 
exploit certain weaknesses in the initial scheme; amongst these was 
the decision to make trade union leaders the main popular 
representatives on the regional investment boards, thus appearing to 
concentrate power in their hands and leaving unrepresented those who 
were oot employed or not in a union. The bourgeois opposition also 
implied thar welfare rights would be more secure if left as a wholly 
state responsibiliry—entrusting them to funds which would fluctuate 
was to take an unnecessary risk. Ironically, the Meidner scheme, if 
properly implemented, would actually have furnished an element of 
protection to the Swedish welfare model, since it would have 
prevented the Swedish banks and multinationals from being able to 
sabotage the Swedish welfare system by running down their stake in 
domestic facilities and devoting themselves to overseas investments.’4 
Within two or three decades, a full-blooded Meidner scheme would 
have made the ‘wage-earner funds’ the masters of the economy, which 
1s why bourgeois interests mobilized so energetically against it. 


A speculative boom ensued, centred on real estate, first at home and 
then abroad. In 1990-91, the bubble burst, creating mass unemploy- 
ment. A haemorrhage of capital had helped to enfeeble the productive 
base and expose the ‘Swedish home’ to exercises 1n social dumping. In 
the nineties, the ‘wage-earner funds’ scheme was wound up and their 
assets—now worth about £1.8 billion—were used to set up a variety 
of scholarly research institutes. Although this enabled the government 
to economize its own contribution, research of all types is probably 
better funded in Sweden today than elsewhere in the advanced 
countries—though Meidner’s grand objective was thwarted, even this 
modest outcome demonstrated the scheme’s potential. 


Singapore and Chile 


In Singapore, the state-owned and managed Central Provident Fund 
furnishes a mechanism whereby each citizen is obliged to make provi- 
sion for sickness and old age; their indrvidual fund can also be drawn 
upon to finance acquisition of a house or the taking of an educational 
qualification. Such a system encourages individual involvement and 
responsibility, while allowing for flexibility, Whether it would 


74 Jonas Pootusson, ‘Sweden—-After the Golden Age’, in Mapping the West European Loft, 
edited by Perry Anderson and Patnck Camuller, Verso, Londoa 1997 
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promote egalitarianism depends on overall government policy, which 
can always furnish correctives and controls. Employees and employers 
are both compelled to make contributions to the publicly run scheme, 
though the principle of compulsion at work here is not so different 
from that involved ın systems of taxation which are not intended to be 
voluntary. The CPF invests 90 per cent of its money in public bonds, 
though the government has used these bonds to make its own equity 
investments. Commentators often write of the Singaporean system as if 
the authoritarian qualities of the island’s government disqualified 1t 
from consideration. Yet the scheme was first set up in quite different 
political conditions in the fifties, when there was vigorous political 
competition between the main parties and significant pressure from a 
Communist insurgency. The CPF emerged as a compromise between 
the colonial state and its nationalist and social-democratic opposition. 


The publicly controlled Singaporean Provident Fund, with its 
universal coverage, can be compared with the privately-owned and 
managed Chilean pension schemes (AFPs), which have boosted the 
power of the banks—including foreign-owned banks—while failing 
adequately to tackle poverty and inequality. In the publicly 
admunistered Singaporean CPF, annual administrative costs have run 
at about 0.2 per cent of the funds in the scheme; the Chilean funds 
average administration costs close to 2 per cent of the funds in the 
schemes. The rate of return to contributions in the Singaporean CPF 
bas averaged 3—4 per cent; in-the late eighties and early nineties, the 
Chilean AFPs registered a rate of return of 7.5—10.5 per cent, but, in 
the last three years, the rate of return has dropped to only 1 per cent. 
The Chilean AFPs only have 62 per cent coverage of the workforce, 
compared with nearly 100 per cent for Singapore. In many cases, 
Chilean low-paid workers, especially in the countryside, prefer to opt 
for a type of self-employed status, which excuses both themselves and 
their employers from making proper contributions. These workers 
are only nominally covered by the AFP system. Likewise, those who 
are often unemployed have not been able to maintain payments. 


However, despite its serious flaws and its comparatively recent 
establishment—few pensions have yet to be paid out—the Chilean case 
does suggest that pension funds can be an instrument for targeting 
investment; to begin with, they were forbidden to invest outside the 
country and still today only 10 per cent of assets can be held abroad. 
Some professional groups have formed their own employee-owned 
AFPs, though so far their holdings comprise only 2 per cent of the $25 
billion held by the Chilean funds.75 


73 Stephen Fidler, ‘Lure of the Latin Model’, The Fruancial Tomes 9 April 1997, p. 31, 
Manuel Riesco, Employee Ownership in Chile’, The Jourmal of Employes Ownership Law and 
Prmance, Fall 1995; Manuel Riesco and Hugo Fazio, Pension Schemes in Chile’, NLR 223, 
May-June 1997, pp. 90-100, World Bank, Avertrag the Old Age Crusis, pp 224-5 The 
Chilean unions now demand a reform of the AFPs concerning both coverage and 
admunistration, see the interview with Apolonis Ramurez, ‘La “prevision” social de los 
chilenos’, Pate Frual, January 1998 
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We hear much about the near-absolute constraints of globalization 
these days. We are told that governments are no longer able to pursue 
their own social and economic policies, if these displease the inter- 
national financial community. The thesis is often advanced in a one- 
sided and exaggerated way, but, nonetheless, ıt contains a strong 
element of truth wherever the pattern of an economy leaves it 
vulnerable to capital flight and speculation. The fleecing of several of 
the Asian tigers in 1997 furnishes striking examples of the problem. 
But, to the extent that they can mobilize domestic savings, as 
Singapore has done, and avoid or reduce exposure to dollar loans, as 
Taiwan has done, they have been able to survive the speculative storm 
in remarkably good shape. Even in China, which is now somewhat 
exposed, the impact of speculation on the real economy has been 
reduced, because the loans taken out by state enterprises are 
denominated in yuan not dollars, the dynamic rural industries are 
mostly collectively owned and foreigners are only allowed to hold 
non-voting B shares in privately quoted securities. In August 1998, 
the government of Hong Kong found thar it also had to expand the 
public stake in the economy in order to protect its stock market and 
currency. Some £8 billion of public reserves were invested in leading 
companies, with an enterprise board established to manage these 
public holdings over the long term.7° China’s government will soon be 
obliged to address the pensions issue; its people are living longer and 
the dependency ratio of pensioners to workers will be very high 
because of the one-child family policy. Given China’s size, the immi- 

gration of younger workers will not be able to make up the deficit. 

The case for advance provision of a collectivist character is very strong. 


Integrating Public Pensions and Funded Provision 


I have argued that existing state pensions should be improved and 
made available to all citizens, regardless of their contribution record 
or their possession of such non-income generating assets as a place of 
residence. I have also urged that government subsidy should be 
furnished for secondary pensions, with the contributions of those not 
10 employment to be credited by government, and with tax breaks 
available only to approved pension funds. Such an approach will 
require raising taxes or contributions. One of the British Labour 
government’s first acts, as we have seen, was to remove a tax 
concession from pension funds in order to raise £4 billion in taxes; if 
this money had been solely applied to raising the ‘minimum income 
guarantee’ of pensioners, it would have been both popular and 
equitable, raising that guarantee by perhaps a third of its new level. 
In fact, public provision of welfare rights based on progressive 
taxation and the insurance principle enjoys more support than is 


76 Robert Wade and Frank Veneroso, “The Bartle Over Capital Controls’, NLR 231, 
September—October 1998, p. 24 See also, Robert Pollin ‘Finance and Inequality’, and 
Linda Wess, ‘Globslizarion end the Myth of the Powerless Scare’, NER 225, 
September—October 1997, pp 3—27- 
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often claimed. Insecurity afflicts the better-paid as well as the low- 
paid; given the existence of a broad band of middle incomes there is a 
tax basis sufficient to offer decent coverage to all.” 


But it is true thar today’s taxation systems are not as progressive as 
they should be—that is they do not redistribute vigorously enough 
from rich to poor—while state-administered benefits can encourage a 
passive and clientelistic response from citizens. It could well be that 
many would accept higher levels of contribution if they could see these 
credited to a pension and insurance fund in their name. So long as 
there is some broad link between what they put in and what they or 
their family receive, the scheme can easily encompass a degree of re- 
distribution. Even commercial insurance schemes redistribute—for 
example, from the healthy to the sick, or from those who die young to 
those who live longer. The gearing of interest rates, administrative 
charges and rebates can be adjusted to favour those with below average 
incomes or suffering misfortune. Today, the great burden of taxation 
falls on individuals and there are few in employment who do not 
contribute substantially. This contrasts with the situation in the late 
forties ın Britain, when about half the workforce paid no income tax at 
all. The introduction of contributory stakeholder schemes could 
permit a lightening of other levies. It could also permit the more 
effective taxing of companies, since the latter could be required, as in 
the Meidner scheme, to issue stock to the pension funds, as well as 
being required, as in Labour's new proposals, to cover some costs 
of administration. In the us, the prospective Federal budget surplus 
will allow the build up of a substantial social security retirement 
fund without an increase in taxacion—though there remains a 
strong case for raising or abolishing the income limit on social security 
contributions. 


Any proposal for favouring a funded element in pension provision has 
to meet the objection that there is something illusory about the set- 
ting aside of pension funds since, eventually, the cost of furnishing 
pensions will have to be met out of current production. In other 
words, the income stream to be received by tomorrow's pensioners 
will represent a claim on the production of the future and the exis- 
tence of a pension fund will not make it easier to meet that claim. 
However, this is not a well-conceived objection. If employers, 
employees and the state help to build up a fund for each citizen, this 
can only strengthen the future moral and legal claim of pensioners; 
though, of course, past contributions and promises should be fully 


7 The strong case for moving to a higher tax régime was made in Bob Rowthorn, ‘Saving 
the Welfare Stace. Why Taxes Have To Go Up’, Sezal Ecomomry, Autumn 1993. He pointed 
to the fact that welfare expenditure should be sufficiently well-financed to give benefits 
actractrve to those on middle incomes and to bring the disadvantaged up to therr level In 
the mid-ninenes New Labour shrunk from advocating such a change of course but it will 
soon have to decide on enrry to the eurozone, where a much more generous 
welfare régime ss found For the logic of the latter see Marts Persson, “Why Are Taxes 
So High in Egalienrian Societies?’, Scawdracrsen Journal of Ecomemscs, vol. 97, 1995, 
pp 569-80 
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honoured too. More generally and strategically, the building up of 
such pension funds helps to meet the costs of future pensions if they, 
(i) raise the rate and quality of economic growth, as a well-managed 
fund would, and (ii) reduce, as they are very likely to, governments’ 
recourse to borrowing. The existence of the pension fund will offset 
the pre-existing public debt and, as Asimakopulos puts it, ‘future 
generations of workers will be better off if the public debt they 
inherit is lower’.”® If the public debt is lower, future generations will 
find it easier to meet their obligations to pensioners and to plan for 
their own future. Meeting the needs of larger proportions of pension- 
ers will still cost effort, but at least the beneficiaries will be more 
deserving than today’s renters and financial industry. 


Ethics and Audits 


The potential significance of publicly controlled retirement funds 
and real stakeholder reforms is great, but there are undoubtedly many 
difficult issues to negotiate. Public retirement funds should usually 
be controlled by a variety of social and regional bodies, with 
governments establishing broad guidelines. Trade unions have a 
special responsibility for the active representation of policyholder 
interests, and the monitoring of fund compliance with social 
obyectives. But it is vital that the interests of those outside unions are 
recognized and met. Municipal and regional authorities already 
sponsor their own pension organizations for employees, and have 
expertise that could be used on behalf of citizens more widely; ın Italy 
locally owned public bodies have made a dynamic economic 
contribution. In Britain, other organizations with relevant experience 
include universities and colleges, building societies and mutually- 
owned insurance companies. All funds could be required to undergo a 
regular social audit. For public funds to be ‘neutral’, as Clinton has 
proposed, would be to renounce a powerful means to promote 
economuc and social progress. 


The ‘ethical’ and ‘social’ funds have already begun the work of 
monitoring investment, and progressive lawyers have already be 

to explore ways in which policyholder interests could be defined in 
ways that reflect the ‘whole person’.?9 But much remains to be done. 
It should be stressed that most ‘ethical’ and ‘social’ funds tend to 
apply extremely modest criteria and sometimes invest in concerns 
which are simply willing to negotiate. ‘Ethical’ funds shun 
companies engaged in particular practices—say, arms production, 
the use of child labour and environmental degradation-——-while ‘social 
funds’ make positive decisions to reward companies they believe to be 


7A Asimkopulos, ‘Financing Socal Secunty: Who Pays’, Jeurmel of Past-Keynastan 
Ecomemia, vol. 11,00 4, Summer 1989, p 656 

7 Teresa Gilarduccr, US Pension Investment Policy and Perfect Capital Market Theory’, 
Challenge, July-August 1994. 
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behaving well or moving in a socially positive direction. The 
adoption of modest criteria and a negotiating approach is not 
necessarily wrong, so long as a coherent and cumulative direction 
emerges over time. The best way of ensuring this, and awarding tax 
concessions to particular funds, would be to introduce a publicly 
vetted ‘kite marking’ system, ranking those funds deemed to be 
making the ‘social investment grade’ .5* 


New codes of practice and criteria would be needed to run the 
pension funds and new institutions would have to be devised to 
regulate and monitor them. The construction of a registry of social 
funds would need to be accompanied by measures of public assistance 
and monitoring. Even schemes elaborated with good objectives could 
find it difficult to counteract unequal endowments. Some 
associations or employee groups would be well-placed to run their 
own schemes, but others would need publicly subsidized professional 
help.*? There is bound to be some unevenness in performance and a 
well-designed structure could prevent major fluctuations and 
inequalities. In the Uk, each individual could be required to open a 
Social Fund Account either at the Post Office, or the mutual society 
of their choice, to be the receptacle of National Insurance Contrib- 
utions paid by themselves, their employers or the state. Past NI and 
SERPS contributions should also be credited. The managers of the 
Social Fund account would then help the fund-holder to select 
between three and five registered funds which would be responsible 
for equal parts of that person’s contributions. Everyone would have 
such a set of funds, but they would only need to keep in touch with 
one office, which would be the one maintaining their Social Fund 
Account. Funds would be required to keep their members informed 
and to give them a voice and a vote in deciding investment 
principles. This is just a tentative sketch and the precise institutional 
complex could vary considerably from one country to another, 


® The workings of such fonds are helpfully reported on by the magazine Bases Ethias’ 
Insider's Report on Responsible Busrness, published from Minneapolis. Thus, a report on p. 20 
of its issue for July-August 1998 shows that the UK-based Stewardship Fund operated by 
Foend’s Provident had assets of around £1 billion, with companies screened out for poor 
quality or service, lack of equitable relarions with staff or che community, or a poor 
enviroamental record. Nike had been dropped for labour conditions ın its East Asian 
suppliers’ factories. This fund also shuns unvescmenc in aons or gambling cesinos. 
However, chose who on ponciple oppose investment in any capitalist enterprise should 
look elsewhere, its top holdings were ın the stock of Coca Cola, Microsoft, Merck and IBM. 
Like trade unions, these ‘ethical’ funds are engaged in seeking to change the policies of 
corporacions via pressure and negotiation They would clearly become far more effective if 
backed by favourable legislation 

® For ‘quality assurance’ benchmarking, see Guy Palmer, ed., Quality Astwrence or 
Beschmarkrng? Presenting Informatton About Peassexs, London 1998 A government regulas- 
tory office, sumilar to OPGAS, OFTEL and so forth, could draw up a register of social funds 
and monitor their performance. Its procedures could be highly visible, subject to frequent 
review and provide for communication with members of funds involved 

In Broun, some unions already give modest support to such a body; the Union 
Pensions Services provide comparative details on occupational pension schemes, assessing 
their quality and perfoemance from the members’ point of view They are based at 50 
Truoty Gardens, London swo 8DR 
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enlisting the co-operation of whatever social organizations had a good 
local network. There would need to be ways of insuring funds and 
establishing a safety net for those in danger of losing out.® In such ways 

it would be possible to encourage a prudent use of resources without 

weakening the egalitarian logic of the scheme. There would be a case for 
regional pension fund boards to link up with university departments tc 
gain access to appropriate financial and technical expertise; such links 
could also be the source of fees and experience which would assist the 
higher education sector. But, of course, debate on the principles 
informing investment strategies should not be monopolized by 
professionals. When it comes to taking account of social and ecological 
questions, then the citizen contribution would be vital. 


In Defence of Mutualism 


It has been suggested that the most appropriate bodies to act as 
trustees and managers of stakeholder pensions would be those in 
some sort of collective ownership, such as mutual and friendly 
societies, ın which each participant is an equal member, or publicly 
owned local organizations. (Note that Us ‘mutual funds’ are close to 
UK commercial ‘unit trusts’ and not equal membership bodies). It 
would be legislatively a very simple matter to confine all tax 
concessions to socially owned bodies, so that public subsidy was not 
underwriting the profits of the large banks or stoking wasteful 
competition amongst them. The mutual idea has been under assault 
in Britain in recent years but, in July 1997, the attempted 
privatization of the country’s largest building society, Nationwide, 
was defeated by a large majority of its members, despite the fact that 
a positive vote would have meant a windfall of £1,500 or more for 
each of the million and a half voters.™ 


Awareness of individual and immediate pecuniary interest is strongly 
encouraged by the society in which we live. But it remains the case 
that perceptions of interest are socially constructed and open to more 
generous, enlightened and far-sighted definitions. In the case just 
cited, the Nationwide’s management came to the defence of the 


® For a unified and funded pension plan which belpfully tackles some technical questions 
not addressed here, see Jane Fakenham and Panl Johnson, ‘A Unified Funded Pension 
Scheme for Britain’, Welfare State Programme Discussion Paper, wsP/90, London School 
of Economics, 1993, the same authors summarize their approech 10 an article in Sewmarags, 
Issue 4, Autumn 1996 However, these authors take for granted current financial istitu- 
tions and do not mention the possible role of pension funds in fostering a wider social 
polincal economy Even within a ‘harmonired’ European approach to soctal policy, there 
could be coasiderable variation so long es its fiscal impact was broadly sumilar There 
would be a strong cese for exploring alternative design structures and foc adapting institu- 
tons which have achieved widespread recognition. 

™ For an account and defence of the mutual-ownership concept, where each member has 
an equal vote, see Chnstopher Hird, “Building Societies. Stakebolding ın Practice’, NLR 
218, July-August 1996, pp. 40-52. Following the Nanonwide vote, British mutuals 
began taking market share from their de-mutualized competutors and featured well in 
‘best buy’ surveys See Chnstopber Brown-Humes, ‘Future of Muruality’, The Financial 
Timas survey, 10 March 1998 
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mutual concept and trounced the carpet-baggers and corporate 
raiders. Political debate and government legislation also play a vital 
role in promoting—or inhibiting—collectivist perceptions. To its 
shame, the new British government has still to legislate to protect 
mutual organizations from unscrupulous bounty-hunters. Neverthe- 
less, there are still several hundred building societies and life 
insurance houses organized on a mutual basis, many with a strong 
regional character—they could organize their own pension funds or 
offer facilities to other bodies to help them do so. 


The principle of a guaranteed minimum income for pensioners can be 
delivered 1n a number of ways, but there should be a premium on 
simplicity, visibility and an absence of any disbarments except other 
tax-declared income. The retired person could receive the basic, state- 
guaranteed pension from his or her Social Fund account. The 
guarantee could be specified as a proportion of average earnings, say 
at least fifty per cent, thus setting it considerably above the level of 
the ‘minimum guaranteed income’ proposed in Partnership for 
Pensions. The best arrangement might be for a state supplement to 
be paid to the person’s principal pension fund to cover any shortfall. 
The retired person would receive the full proceeds of their fund group 
but, in the event of this falling below the guarantee, they would be 
entitled to a top-up payment. When the economy is growing, the 
proceeds of the pension funds should generally be larger than the 
guaranteed minimum and the pensioner would share in the general 
prosperity; but if the funds are depressed for any reason, then the state 
pension supplement would act as a safery-net for the individual and a 
stimulus for the economy.® In ‘grey capitalism’, politicians claim 
that the state must bail out banks and funds which are in trouble 
because, otherwise, pensioners will suffer. In a genuine stakeholder 
régime, the state might also bail out beleaguered funds; it would not 
subsidize speculators and would be able to seek explanations for poor 
performance. In fact, only the state can offer pensioners a guaranteed 
minimum and the fact that it offers such insurance would justify 
redistribution through a levy on the best performers. 


While there is something valuable about the principle of mutual 
ownership, it will not obviate the need for rigorous and independent 
auditing of the organizations concerned. Just because a pension fund is 
sponsored by a friendly society, trade union or building society does not 
mean, unfortunately, that its management will be immune to 


5 The approach I am outlining bere links up with the case for indexation of the basic 
pension to earnings, since it gives pensioners, and the funds representing them, an interest 
in the advance of employee earnings. Since these funds would be influential economic 
actors, it would help to screngthen wes of solidanty between the two groups 

* One example of bow a top-up might operare ıs given by Falkingham and Johnson, ‘A 
Unified Funded Pension Scheme for Boun’, pp. 23-5. Note char this solucion could, ar 
least foc a tume, render unnecessary the payment of contributions on behalf of chose noe in 
employment For another approach to achieving a guerenteed minimum within an 
integrated pennon policy see AB Atkinson, Stats Paxson for Today and Temerres, London 
School of Economucs, Working Paper, Welfare Sete Group, June 1994, espenally pp. 21-9. 
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corruption. As such, fund managers handle large sums of money, and 
devote a portion of them to undertakings that involve nsk—the danger 
will thus arise that they pursue personal enrichment rather than the 
good of their members. Over a century or more, British building 
societies built up traditions of service, and devised methods of audit, 
which kept this problem under good control. But, in the eighties and 
nineties, the vogue for privatization legitimated processes whereby 
managers could enrich themselves quite legally by betraying the ratson 
d'être of their institutions—demutualizing the organizations of which 
they were custodians. 


The Vanguard Role of Trade Unions 


Sadly, the recent experience of some large trade unions in South 
Africa has witnessed a similar deplorable transformation. In this case, 
some key trade union leaders pursued a strategy of so-called ‘black 
empowerment’, which led them to important financial posts without 
conferring any substantial or lasting benefit on the mass of trade 
unionists. For example, Cyril Ramaphosa’s National Empowerment 
Consortium negotiated the acquisition of shares with borrowed 
money in the mid-nineties; in the course of 1997—98, these shares 
lost value and may have to be handed back to those who financed 
their acquisition ın the first place. The trade union pension funds 
may not actually have lost money, but they have failed to gain from 
their dramatic new leverage in the post-apartheid order.” 


If there are to be a variety of fund-sponsoring and managing organiz- 
ations, then any body which has popular roots and structures of account- 
ability could be registered, so long as it was willing to submit to 
appropriate auditing procedures. Trade unions should be in the front 
rank of those seeking to promote a more long-term and socially 
responsible view, even if it sometimes means asking their members to 
put group solidarity ahead of immediate personal gain. In the United 
Parcel Service dispute of Summer 1997, one of the key union objectives 
was that UPS employees should be members of the Teamster inter- 
company pension fund and not of the ups fund. The ups management 
was able to claim, not entirely implausibly, that the latter would be 
financially stronger than a union fund based on a mixed bag of mainly 
smaller outfits. Nevertheless, the urs workforce distrusted the 
management and opted to strengthen the union fund by adhering to 


© Victor Maller, ‘Scock Declines Threaten Black Ownership Deals’, The Freancsal Times, 
14 October 1998. This article claims chat no-one has actually lost money in the ‘black 
empowerment’ schemes, though evidently a handful of former trade union leaders have 
enriched themselves The complex pyramid of bolding companies and investment 
vehicles, tying together some union owned enterprises with the financial structures of 
‘black empowerment’, was described and criticized by a special correspondent in Union 
Investment. New Opportunities, New Threats’, Seth African Labexr Bullara, vol 20, no 
5, October 1996 See also Ravi Naidoo, Union Investment: Can It Drive Transform- 
avion”’, Seath African Labour Bullen, vol. 20,00 3, June 1997 These articles stressed the 
absence of union membership control over investment companies and crust funds set up in 
their name and the predominance of inappropriare commercial investment criteria 
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it. Ir is worth noting, incidentally, that Ups itself is a corporation 
owned by (a part of) its large workforce, namely a core of permanent 
employees. Schemes that promote the practice of employees owning a 
part of the company for which they work entail risks for the employees 
concerned, whose savings and employment eggs are thus placed in the 
same basket, and for others, since such employees are encouraged to 
identify with corporate selfishness and exclusion. In the UPS case, it 
took a dramatic strike to remind core worker-owners thar the plight of 
the majority of temporary and part-tume workers had a claim upon 
their concern. Legislation to favour pension fund groups should seek 
to ensure chat the best breaks were available to those run on 
egalitarian and inclusive grounds. 


To the extent thar collectively owned and managed pension funds are 
established, the anti-social striking power of finance capital can be 
diminished. I have already argued that tax incentives could favour 
funds which invest in their own regional or national economy; currently, 
British funds place about a third of their investments overseas. But a 
sterner measure could simply make it illegal to hold more than, say, ten 
per cent of assets abroad. Capital controls, “Tobin taxes’ and other such 
measures have their place, but an essential element in any strategy to 
regulate capital must be an element of socialization, since only this can 
‘neutralize’ the floating electric charge of capital by tying it to the ‘earth’ 
of mutual or public property, which can no longer be bought and sold. In 
this way, the cumulative effect of the proposals advanced here would be 
to achieve ‘complex socialization’. Socially owned and publicly regulated 
pension funds reduce an economy’s vulnerability to the forces of 
globalization by removing assets owned by the pension funds from the 
free play of the financial markets. At the same time, these pension funds 
would be required to achieve a socially desirable mix of domestic 
investments. Enterprises might still decide whether or not to invest in 
plant or equipment or training, but advantageous capital costs could 
greatly influence such decisions. Indeed, pension funds have such wide- 
ranging influence that they have taken on some of the steering functions 
once monopolized by treasuries and central banks. 


Ata time of huge uncertainty concerning international stock markets, 
it would be quite wrong to propose thar citizens place their faith in 
funds quoted on the exchanges. However, ıt would be equally wrong to 
treat stock exchanges, and their roller-coaster behaviour, as facts of 
nature which should never be challenged by public policy. For the 
many millions of policyholders, methods of invigilating and 
protecting their retirement funds now seem even more urgent than 
before. Of course, uncertain markets can still deliver rewards, which is 
why the crash of 1987 did not slow the advance of the pension funds. 
Pension funds accumulate investments over relatively long cycles, 
enabling the individual to reap the average of decades of growth. But 


" An analogous point ıs made by Erik Olin Wnght in his discussion of John Roemer's 
Soctalism’, in NLR 210, March-Apal 1995, pp. 153-60. 
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this 1s precisely why the short-term régime of grey capitalism is 
particularly ill-adapted and vicious. At present, there is even a danger 
that pension fund sales will feed demographic shocks into the trade 
cycle, supplying an intensifying feedback loop. The measures 
advocated here seek to counteract the speculative structures which 
make for crisis and chaos. Above all, they seek to socialize a presently 
anarchic accumulation process. Pensions co-existing with a still private 
and anarchic capitalism tend to be vulnerable, whether supplied by the 
state or by private funds. The aim of a transitional régime would be 
attend methodically to all the sources of instability and inequity until a 
properly socialized accumulation process had been reached. 


Mutualization and Complex Socialism 


At this point, it is necessary to confront the philosophical objection 
that even the best and most universal system of ‘stakeholding 
pensions’ would remain deeply beholden to capitalist concepts and 
methods of organization. Rather than a new collectivism, what we 
have here is, at best, popular capitalism, invigilated more or less 
effectively by government and such social movements as are able to 
make themselves effective; and, at worst, the result will simply be a 
further commitment to the most negative aspects of contemporary 
capitalism, with the savings of many millions entrusted to the lottery 
of the stock markets. Such a line of criticism points to real dangers— 
dangers which will be all the worse if nothing ıs done to discipline 
and replace the spontaneous workings of the capital markets. The 
simple fact that we are already immersed in the world of grey 
capitalism must be registered. It is this morass which is our starting 
point and extracting ourselves from it will be a demanding task. 


Most unions already hold shares as a way of acquiring information and 
the right to attend aAGMs. They are also willing to bargain to gain 
funded pension packages for their members. In the light of this, it is 
surely absurd not to use emsting leverage over the funds to further the 
ugions’ social objectives and to canvass for legislation giving 
policyholders more rights vis-à-vis the financial establishment. In 
urging the case for exploiting, exploring and expanding the new 
powers that employee funds open up, I do not mean to imply that 
existing welfare guarantees should be abandoned or that privatizations 
should be welcomed. Rather, I see the package of measures advocated 
here, including radical new legislation, as the means progressively to 
mutualize and socialize the now private sector of pension provision, 
creating a funded public and mutual sector which can act as powerful 
influence within the economy as a whole. At the limit, these collective 
funds could join up with the public and co-operative sector to establish a 
quite new pattern of political economy. The basic proposal of a new 
régime for the pension funds could supply a crucial missing link in the 


59 Malcolm Crawford, ‘The Big Pensions Lie’, New Econeary, vol 4, issue 1, Spring 1997, 
pp 38-44 
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proposals of those who seek to rally social resistance to the ‘pensée 
unique’ of neo-liberalism, by calling for a thirty-five hour working 
week, or to those who wish to promote greater ‘associational democracy’ 
at regional level, while failing to anchor it in new property forms.* 


Michel Aglietta has urged that subordinating the pension funds to 
social control could furnish a vital ingredient in a new régime of accu- 
mutation. 


If the trade unions are to regain the power to influence the distribu- 
tion of income, they must realize that the battle to be fought and 
won is the battle for control of company shareholdings... In fact the 
convetsion of contractual savings into property rights in respect of 
companies implies a decisive change in the way companies are run. 
Companies are controlled to an every-diminishing extent by their 
own organization in the manner of the managerial capitalism of 
Fordism and to an ever-increasing extent by pension funds.9" 


As far as Aglietta is concerned, a new régime of accumulation based 
on responsible retirement funds could be established essentially 
within capitalism. Indeed, such a move would save capitalism from 
its own destructive tendencies. But che mounting of a concerted 
reform across a broad front, under the pressure of awakened social 
movements, might overflow capitalist constraints. It could be that 
the logic of such measures would lead to that wider ‘socialization of 
the market’ argued for by Diane Elson, or incorporate elements of 
John Roemer’s model of ‘market socialism’, or Roberto Unger’s 
‘rotating capital funds’, so that they would become stepping stones to 
a progressive ‘socialization of capital’. 


Cashing In 


If ‘stakeholding’ funds invest in private corporations then they will, as 
things stand, suffer from market fluctuations, which can be severe.” 


P The call for the thurty-five hour working week has been widely taken up in France, Italy 
and Germany and it 1s now coming forward in mnk-and-file ‘action programmes’ in Broun 
Foe ‘associational democracy’ see Paul Hirst, Frome Statism to Plerelizm, London 1997 

9: Aglietta, ‘Capitalism at che Turn of the Cencury’, p. 49. See also Aglietta, Le capstalssme 
de dematn, PD 34-41 

a Drane Elson, ‘Socialization of the Market’ in NLR 172, November—December 1988, 
pp 3-44, John Roemer, The Fature of Socialism, Verso, London 199.4, Roberto Mangabeira 
Unger, Pelstscs the Central Texts, Verso, London 1997, pp. 35—61 and Demecracy Realrred, 
Verso, London 1998. 

% Some suthors poent to the possibility of such sharp fluctuanons ss a decisive argument 
against pension funds ever investing in equities, see, for example, Dan Atkinson and Larry 
Elliott, The Age of Inecarsty, Verso, London 1998, pp 284—5 and Doug Henwood, Wall Stret, 
Verso, London 1997, p. 303. The arguments made by these authors against privately run 
schemes accord well with the argument I am developing More generally these two books 
furnish vd and compelling sccounts of the reckless specularive frenues to which the 
markets are prone, and which it would be the purpose of the approach proposed bere co bring 
under effectrve coatrol. But, to the extent thet they oppose all pension fund investment in 
equities on grounds of nsk, they confuse che high volanlity of equity investments, in the 
short-run, wich their long-run performance, which hes certaunly been much better than 
investments 10 public bonds 
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There are, of course, already several standard devices used by pension 
and insurance funds to mitigate the resulting uncertainty. Funds can 
be required to hold a proportion of government bonds as a hedge; 
policyholders can be obliged to invest ın more than one fund in order 
to spread risk. The government can erect a safety-net for badly hit 
funds, though it should rhen take them into social ownership. But, if 
the whole market slides or collapses, the policyholders still suffer. In 
1929, many lost their savings because of the failure of the institutions 
holding them; this is a good reason for discouraging banks from 
entering the pension business and confining subsidized pension 
provision to well secured mutual organizations. To the extent that 
public authorities encourage more committed forms of investment, 
there will be a tendency for fluctuations to moderate, but it would still 
be necessary to insure against turbulence, especially in the transitional 
phase. If such reforms are not adopted, or are not effective, then major 
stock markets will continue to experience shocks and disturbances like 
those of 1973, 1987 and 1997-8. But there is still likely to be an 
underlying upwards trend in fund values in the long term. A major 
source of inequality today stems from the fact that the pensions paid to 
some—the better-off 40 per cent of pensioners—derive from the 
forward momentum of the accumulation process, while those of others 
trail behind. Sharp market fluctuations herald capitalist restructuring 
not collapse. Occupational and personal pensions have been popular 
precisely because they offer employees a way of sharing in economic 
prosperity and some insurance against short-term fluctuations. 
Because of the good returns on equities and bonds, multiplied by 
compound interest, those who participate ın such schemes typically 
receive in benefits three or four times as much as they originally 
contributed. So long as the final payout is suitably staggered, even 
major short-term fluctuations are absorbed over the three or four 
decades of a pension plan. Notwithstanding short-term fluctuations, 
the long-term rise in the value and yield of equities has made them a 
far better investment than government bonds. It is this which also 
makes it possible to plan a gradual transition to funded pensions 
without requiring today’s employees to pay, as it were, twice over. %4 


34 Ambachtsheer and Ezra, Persson Fund Excellence, p 40, estumate that 60 to 80 per cent of 
benefits paid derive from fund earnings not the original conembutions. That capitalism 
generates peofics and capital growth over the long term for capitalists should not be 
surpeising since, if this did noc happen for any extended period, the whole economy would 
grind to a halt Following the 1929 cash, the stock market needed twenty-four years to 
reach its former level But, even in the case of a hypothetical pension fund which matured 
in, say, 1933 of 1939, most contributions would have been made at pre-bubble and poet- 
le prices and there would be drvidend earnings as well as capital growth. 
Ambachesbeer and Ezra point out chat, in the period 1920 to 1996, stocks yielded an 
average rate of return of sround 13 per cent, while exhibiting an annual volatility of 
around 18 per cent, compared wich less than 5 per cent annual average growth for treasury 
bonds and less than 5 per cent volerlity The Vanguard tracker fund, based on the 
Standard and Poor 500, muluplied 1,949 per cent in the period 1978-97, while Fidelity's 
fund rose 8,246 per cent over the same period (The Freencral Temes, 11 January 

1998) As will be seen, ıt would take very much more chan the 1998 crisis to really dent 
these performances (Vanguard being, of course, che realistic bench-mark for average 
performance, while char of the popular Magellan fund was the best for a large fund) Fora 
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While pension reform should aim to mise rates of growth, there may 
sometimes be a trade-off between the immediate rate of return and 
the quality of growth. One strand of the argument I have been 
developing is that funds operating according to clear social criteria, 
and oriented towards sustainable technologies, would have intrinsic 
merits, even if the immediate ‘rate of return’ was low. A 
disappointing financial return to an investment in social housing or 
regional diversification is likely to yield gains measured in other 
terms, compared with the barrenness of an ill-judged currency 
speculation. Even the sternest advocates of ‘pension fund excellence’ 
concede that funds which have been encouraged by legislation to 
engage in ‘economically targeted investment’ in their own regional 
economy have only, ‘underperformed’ the bull market by a similar 
extent to most prudently diversified funds. When Ambachtsheer and 
Ezra add ‘(w)bat have not materialized are massive raids on pension 
assets by pension system outsiders such as politicians or other power 
sources with possible ulterior motives’, they may be acknowledging 
that some private savings schemes have been vulnerable to such 
raids.°5 The reforms I advocate aim to empower policyholders and 
electorates and to remove funds from the power of an irresponsible 
financial system. 


The ‘social priorities’ model will not find it easy to overcome the 
opacity of links in a market society between savings decisions, on the 
one hand, and actual investment on the other. If funds channel money 
in a given direction for ‘social reasons’, they could drive down the rate 
of return in that sector, with the effect of discouraging others from 
committing to it. Insofar as much investment is financed out of 
retained profits, ıt is not directly amenable to manipulation by fund 
managers. There is bound to be trial and error in the effective 
application of social criteria and an awakened public opinion would 
be an indispensable ingredient if there is to be a progressive learning 


demonstration of the argument that fund growth can easily finance transition costs, see 
Eamonn Butler, The Great Escape: Financing the Treasrtron te Panded Pensions, London 1997 
Te need hardly be said char this author would be unlikely to support the type of fund 
régime I am proposing; aod, by the same token, I do not at all accept che rather 
complacent assumptions made by the authors I have quoted here. Readers will find thar 
the Left Basme Observer, an admirably sceptical publicanioo, is far from predicung 
decades of bear markets 

9 Ambachtabeer and Exre, Pexssen Fand Excellence, p.221.On p. 15, these auchors contend 
that today’s US commercial funds tend have missed the maximum growth pattern by 
about 66 basis points or o 66 per cent annually In footnote 7 on p 230, they cite a study 
of a portfolio of Economucally-Targeted Investments (BTIs) engaged in by public 
employees pension funds in the Great Lakes region which earned a return that was ‘four 
percentage pomes below stock market retums over a five year period’ Thus, by their own 
calculations, the putative underperformance of targeted investment is the same as that for 
the average commercial fund, with the boost to employment and amenity in the Great 
Lakes area being pure bonus! However, there are quite legitimate objections that can be 
made to expecung employee savings to carry the burden of social investment while 
allowing capitalists to gnore them The approach I have been outlining would offer 
special tax breaks to social funds, and it could easily be complemented by a broader 
regulatory structure thet would apply to all funds and corporacions, as argued by Robert 
Pollin ın ‘Financial Structures and Egalitarian Economic Poltcy’. 


curve. But, then, the implementation of such reforms is very much 
calculated to stimulate and empower democratic debate. Notwith- 
standing the many real complexities of any market economy, 
especially in today’s more globalized world, any ‘stakeholder’ scheme 
that embraced the bulk of pension fund assets would have a large 
impact, especially if bolstered by government action. In effect, such 
institutions would themselves help to structure the market, even 
more radically than has been the case in Germany and Singapore. 


Europe and the ‘New Keynesianism’ 


A thoroughgoing ‘stakeholder’ approach could help the state ın its 
work of carrying out redistribution and dynamizing the economy. In 
Europe, as elsewhere, there is now scope for much more state 
initiative and state redistribution than is found today. At a meeting 
in Portschach, Austria, on 26-27 October 1998, the leaders of the 15 
EU states pledged themselves to the pursuit of an expansion and 
harmonization plan designed to combat unemployment, ‘social 
dumping’ and the threat of global deflation. The European Editor of 
the Financial Times signalled that the appointment of Oskar 
Lafontaine as German Finance Minister, and of Heiner Flassbeck as 
his chief adviser, signalled a ‘return to Keynes’ at the heart of the EU's 
most powerful state. 


If this new approach is indeed adopted, it will certainly be very 
welcome. It could offer Britain a rare opportunity to reverse the 
destructive anti-social momentum of the Thatcher years, which New 
Labour has not dared to resist—or has actively abetted. Nevertheless, 
it is worth pondering the fact that, in a number of his later writings, 
Keynes himself saw the expansion of demand via extensive public 
works programmes and better welfare provision as only the first steps 
toward a more equitable and well-regulated economic system. He 
also favoured the introduction of employee controlled institutions 
which would assist with the task of ensuring future welfare. The 
outbreak of hostilities in 1939 immediately created the conditions 
for wide-ranging government expenditure but also, in his view, the 
need for coherent economic planning to avoid the danger of inflation. 
The idea that Keynes was tolerant of inflationary dangers is quite 
incorrect. He pointed out that, if wages rose faster than output, as was 
bound to happen with the expansion of wartime expenditure, chen 
this would impose sacrifices and uncertainty on the bulk of workers. 


It scarcely needs to be said that there are many differences in 
economic conjuncture between Britain in 1940 and Europe in 1999, 
where deflation is currently the main danger. But the prospective 


% Wolfgang Munchau, Rerum of Keynes’, The Fraencta! Temes, 26 October 1998, p. 22 
For a succinct statement of Lafoncune’s views, see the text of his speech to the spp 
Hamburg Conference un late 1997, “The Future of German Social Democracy’, NLR 227, 
January-February 1998, pp. 72-87 
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expansion could eventually create inflationary pressures at a 
particularly delicate time—the first years of the new common 
currency. However, if the full Keynesian programme for handling 
economic expansion in 1940 is taken into consideration, then the 
inflationary danger can be averted, a new tool of macro-economic 
management fashioned, and the elements of a more equitable 
political economy established. In his pamphlet entitled How to Pay for 
the War, Keynes warned that the rapid growth of demand would 
create inflationary pressures. He proposed that the remedy for this 
problem was to pay wage rises partly in the form of deferred 
entitlements. The latter were to be paid into funds controlled by the 
trade unions, friendly societies or other social bodies. Funds for the 
scheme were to be raised either from employers, or from a § per cent 
levy on capital, to be made as soon as the war was over. He explained: 


Considerable choice could be allowed to the individual in whar 
institution his deferred pay should be deposited. He might choose his 
friendly society, his trade union, or any other body approved for the 
purposes of health insurance; or, failing such a preference, the Post 
Office Savings Bank. This then would be encouragement to the 
working man’s own institutions to take charge of hus resources for him 
and, if desired, a considerable degree of discretion could be allowed to 
such bodies as to the conditions in which these resource could be 
released to the individual to meet his personal emergencies... .97 


To propose mutually owned pension funds as a further receptacle for 
such deferred pay is a logical extension of Keynes's line of argument. 
Like the ‘deferred pay’ proposal, it would add a further instrument of 
macro-economic management. It would also serve a very similar social 
purpose. After all, he recommended his war-fund on the grounds that 
this arrangement would make it clear that the economy was being run 
in the interests of working people and would powerfully assist the 
construction of a more just and equal social order: ‘the accumulation of 
working class wealth under working class control [could induce] an 
advance towards economic equality greater than any we have made in 
recent tumes’.% 


Lightening the Tax Burden 


Unfortunately, the social-democratic policies of the post-war era 
failed to enlist the mass of working people in the consolidation of a 
new pattern of political economy. Demand management, nationaliz- 
ation of particular sectors (often those facing losses), ambitious 
welfare programmes, all still left untouched the central dynamic of 


9 John Maynard Keynes, “How to Pay for the War’, in The Collated Writengs of Jeba 
Keynes, Volume rx, Esseys m Pertmasren, London 1972, p. 403, 

% Keynes, ibid Keynes acvocated these ideas in a very public campaign of articles in che 

press and meetings wich ministers, TUC officials and the like, but they were only taken up 

1n much weakened and corrupted forms, despite the fact thar he subsequently joined che 

Treasury himself. 


the private accumulation process. The social weight of organized 
labour did help to buttress the new priorities for a while, but, in one 
country after another—Britain in the seventies, France and Sweden in 
the eighties and nineties—the welfare state and full employment 
were to be eroded by financial counter-measures such as hyper- 
inflation and capital flight. It was not rising wages which destroyed 
the ‘Golden Age’ but rather the ability of corporations and capital tc 
outflank well-organized labour movements. Governments that failed 
to find a route to the socialization of the accumulation process, or tc 
engage the mass of working people in the new social dispensation, 
became over-reliant on taxation, leading to an overtaxing of middle- 
income earners in order to pay for welfare programmes burdened by 
the cost of rising unemployment.” 


Keynes addressed the exceptional conjuncture of wartime Britain 
with an institucional innovation that he believed would make e 
contribution to social justice. The conjuncture faced by the core of 
the European Union at the present time can also be addressed ın 
such a way. In much of the world, there is a need for programmes to 
restore demand but, at least in Europe, the situation also calls for 
investment-led growth and the subsequent ability to restrain when 
necessary. While an accelerator is needed, so too may be a brake. If a 
purely demand-based strategy is adopted, it could stimulate the sort 
of counter-measures and outflanking that undermined the welfare 
and employment régime of the post-war Golden Age. A strong euro 
and the threat of social legislation could prompt an exodus of capital. 
The advent of the euro will require continent-wide economic 
governance, aimed at boosting employment and renovating social 
infrastructure without re-kindling inflation or a seepage of capital. A 
Europe-wide régime of wage-earner funds could play a vital role in 
promoting a more virtuous and sustainable model of growth and in 
strengthening investment. 


Inflation in Europe on the eve of the launch of the euro is at 
historically low levels of one per cent or less. In these conditions, the 
European Central Bank should be prepared to cut interest rates 
further in the interests of sustaining a moderate but threatened 
recovery. But conservative central bankers, allotted institutional 
autonomy by the Maastricht Treaty, are unlikely to oblige if they 
believe that the finance ministers are bent on large-scale reflationary 
measures in their search to create jobs. At the same tıme, there 1s 


% This 1s where the welfare state became uncomfortably sumilar to a pyramid-selling 
scheme, in which middle-aged workers, having contributed all their lives to generous 
pension schemes for their elders, found thar there sumply u not enough tex revenue to 
ensure thar they recerved the same treacment. As globalization made it more difficult co 
tax the nich, it was increasingly chose on average earnings who bore the brunt of ouxation 
This generated a species of ‘political’ alienation char has already proven as pernicious as 
the economic alienation represented by ‘grey capitalism’, conoubunng over the last 
decade and a half to such phenomena as the Margaret Thatcher's hold over skilled workers, 
the ‘Reagan Democrats’, the Lega Nord in Italy, and a part of the working-class support 
for the Far Right in Italy, Austria and France 
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general awareness of the lack of adequate provision for the payment of 
future pensions. The generous public commitment to future pensions 
in France, Italy and Germany 1s currently unfunded and, given the 
ageing of théir populations, is on course to imposé huge strains on 
their public finances. The launch of the euro could well be the 
signal for the gradual introduction of a funded system, financed 
partly by converting some taxes into pension contributions and 
partly by the socialization of existing nationalized enterprises. 

Ownership of national assets not actually run by the state—such as 
car companies, banks and aitlines—could be transferred, or sold 
advantageously, to socially-owned pension funds. Those enterprises, 
now marked down for privatization, would thus be ‘socialized’ 
instead, thus forestalling further ravages of the equity culture. Fhe 
new owners of such enterprises could only be permittéd to sell them 
or their assets to other socially-owned bodies. And, fof their part, the 
new pension funds could contribute to investment-led economic 
advance, encouraging a better quality of growth than would be 
created simply by large and showy outlays on motorways, airports: 
and high speed trains—the BU’s stand-by public works programmes. 
The real priorities should be rehabilitating the old rustbelt areas, 
cleaning up' the Baltic, North Sea and Mediterranean, raising the 
technical level of industry and establishing new relations of exchange 
and development with Eastern Europe, including Russia, and the 
South, especially Africa and the Middle East. As first minister of the 
Saarlaùd, Oskar Lafontaine presided over rehabilitation of a region 
poisoned by smokestack industry, so he should be more attuned to 
such priorities. The ECB will not necessarily be able to stop the 
Council of Ministers from proceeding with ambitious expenditure, 
because the very act of monetary union creates ‘surplus reserves’ held 
by the former national central banks to finance trade with one 
another. On the other hand, the ECB will be nervous because of the 
many imponderables of the post-launch era and, in particular, the 
possibility that a successful euro could attract a very large inflow of 
short-term funds. It is not my purpose here to insist on any one 
scenario. It is simply to argue that a willingness to begin funding’ 
pension provision would add a powerful extra tool to macro- 
economic policy and, if accompanied by differential incentives, to 
promoting better quality growth as well. 


10° The lead editomal in The Gmerdtax, 1 November 1996, clauned that the total of 
unfunded pension lrabilities in che EU was as much ss £10,000 billion. To fully fund all 
pension obliganions requires, it has been estimated, a fund nearly chree times as large ss 
GNP. In the UK, pension fund assets stand af 88 5 per cent of GNP, with insurance comp- 
anes holding funds equivalent to 67.1 per cent. In the BU taken as a whole, the respective 
figures are 20.3 per cent for pension funds and 24.9 per cent for insurance funds The any 
of fully funding pensions 1s no doubt excessive, but, in many EU stares, there 1s manifestly 
a funding defiar This grves openings to chose who advocate something like the Anglo- 
Saxon model See Jean-Luc Leblanc, ‘Autopsie des régimes complementuires de retraites’, 
Commentaire, Aunumn 1998, pp. 693-702 
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Harnessing the Power of the Funds 


As it happens, a seminar on pension funds sponsored by the Europear 
trade unions advocated something very like this when it met ir 
Barcelona ın June 1997. While strongly supporting public pensions 

the seminar also recommended steps to make occupational anc 
personal pension schemes more responsive to employee interests anc 
social objectives: ‘All speakers insisted on the necessity of trade union 
participation in the management of the pension funds’. The minutes 
of the meeting also record: ‘Everybody strongly underlined the need 
to direct part of the funds towards ethical investments, soci) 
investments creating jobs etc.’™™°! In a report to the seminar Gunvall 
Grip, a financial analyst for a trade union owned insurance house. 
proposed a European Trade Union Pension Fund and stressed that 
pension rights should be seen as ‘deferred pay’, explaining: 


conceiving of pensions as deferred pay also entails knowing who owns 
accumulated pension capital. It 1s the indrvidual or individuals who 
have deferred their pay who own the accumulated pension capital. 
This in turn has significant implications for power over the financial 
market since a large slice of the capital on that market consists 
precisely of pension capital. 


The pension fund he proposed would be fully transferable (‘portable’) 
within the BU and would enjoy the same tax concessions in all 
member states: 


The main rule concerning investment policy for this pension fund is 
that the capital should be invested in the BU. This promotes capital 
growth in the Eu, which in turn promotes job-creation and, there- 
by, economic growth. This is also the overriding reason why the 
pension fund should be subject to the same tax treatment for tax 
purposes within the EU and be granted tax concessions in all the 
EU's member states. 


Any European mobilization of pension funds should, of course, be 
part of a larger strategy. The challenge for the BU is to achieve a 
régime of regulation at national and regional level which is at least 
partly insulated from the volatility and irrationality of international 
capital markets. This does not at all mean a ‘fortress Europe’ strategy, 
since steady growth in Europe would stimulate imports and thus help 
to furnish the recovery in demand which is needed by most other 
regions of the world economy. While emerging markets and 
developing states have suffered greatly from the fickleness of the 


101 The Euress/ETUC Workshop on Pension Funds’, Barcelona, Spain 24 and 25 June, 
1997, PP 3.4 

1a Grunval Gup, The Pension Debate with Proposals for a European Trade Union Pension 
Fund’, hid , pp 7,46 Since Gunval Grip here again uses the nonon of pensions ss ‘deferred 
pay’, it ts worth clanfying the point char this is not a dental ther the cost of future pensions 
have to be covered by future producnoa, something this author explicitly acknowledges. 
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commercial funds, they could be brought within the ambit of 
‘economically targeted investments’. 


Conclusion 


A ‘stakeholding’ welfare system, if extracted from the grey capitalist 
context and subordinated to complex socialization, could offer the 
mass of employees the prospect of themselves contributing to the 
prosperity of their region and also of building up their own fund. 
Fiscal redistribution would be reinforced by a growing employee and 
citizen stake in the economy. 


The shape of the future of our societies is set by the accumulation 
process and the priorities which it dictates. The method adumbrated 
by the present article is that of giving priority to an incremental but 
genuine ‘socialization’ of the accumulation process, asserted in the 
first instance through the elaboration of new rules and practices, new 
powers and institutions, relating to planning for the future. This is 
not a concern only of older employees, since socialization of the 
investment process would provide the instruments to tackle many 
urgent social problems in the present. Funds which were responsible 
to the wider community could combat unemployment, help clean up 
the environment and avoid unethical investments. Regulations 
which are only promulgated and enforced from the heights of 
government power are often ineffective or counterproductive. If civic 
monitoring 1s lodged within civil society itself, ic will have a much 
greater chance of being effective—though, of course, argument will 
still be needed to win popular majorities for progressive policies. In 
this model, the plans and programmes of governments and 
international agencies would be dove-tailed with the planning of 
individuals and families. 


It is sometimes thought that von Mises and the Austrian School 
economists were implacably opposed to planning of all types. In fact, 
von Mises recognized that workers did wish to plan for their future 
and he believed that they should be encouraged to do so.’°3 While he 
would scarcely have embraced anything like complex socialization, it 
nevertheless offers real opportunities for individual planning while 
simultaneously combating the irresponsibility of the fund managers 
speculating with other people’s money and futures. 


Though J have couched my argument in terms appropriate to the 
mundane political context facing European politicians, the issues 
here are obviously much wider and, in this sense, seek to grasp the 
millennial mutations now upon us. Some Marxists will find some of 
the terms of my analysis curious, since it seeks to appropriate for the 
Left institutions and practices which they have always regarded as 


193 Ludwig von Mises, Sasal Actres, Chicago 1947, pp. 61-70 
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inimical to the socialist project. Yet the truth is that there is æ 
tradition of ‘complex socialism’ which always saw a progressive side 
to the complex organization of capitalist society. Socialism or 
communism was to be reached not by annulling this compler 
organization and reverting to a primitive idyll, but by harnessing the 
higher social productivity of labour it made possible to a truly 
human——we might today say a sustainable and human—future. The 
very term ‘socialism’ was first put into circulation by the Saint- 
Simonians, who certainly did not spurn high finance but sought, 
albeit too indulgently, to adapt the techniques of the financier to the 
proletarian cause. Marx himself saluted the advent of the joint stock 
company as a step towards the socialization of capital: “This is the 
abolition of capital as private property within the confines of the 
capitalist mode of production itself." We can be confident that 
Marx would have regarded the rise of grey capitalism as a develop- 
ment of huge importance, with a progressive as well as reactionary 
aspect. 


Seizing Control of the Accumulation Process 


It is worth noting that Marx, though willing to regard worker 
co-operatives as occasionally useful, if limited, experiments within 
capitalism, because of the experience that employees would gain from 
them, was not a proponent of workers’ self-management or self- 
ownership. In his terms, surplus value might arise at the point of 
production, but it was only realized in a wider circuit of accumula- 
tion that involved the economy as a whole. To seek to trap and control 
surplus within the sphere of immediate production of commodities 
was a mistake and an illusion. Surplus was only realized in the 
working out of the accumulation process as a whole. When he wrote 
of management by the ‘associated producers’, Marx was referring to a 
standpoint that was itself not that just of a particular workers’ 
collective but, rather, of a social interest which was that of producers, 
and their families, as a whole. We could conclude that, insofar as this 
wider social interest would require particular institutions to embody 
it, then mutually-owned pension funds could add something critical 
to the required mixture, along with other forms of civic and 
productive self-government. 


While employee ownership schemes do not offer a plausible route to 
the construction of a general social interest, this is not to say that they 
ought to be wholly spurned. For employees to bave a stake in the 
company for which they work cari have sigtificant social advantages. 
It should furnish them with more information and influence over 
management plans and it allows them to share in the success of their 
company. However, if all their savings are tied up in the company for 
which they work, their exposure to risk is multiplied. Any strategy 
which hopes to boost the social responsibility of investment does well 


104 Karl Marx, Capital, Volume m, London 1991, p 567 
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to enlist on its side the employees of the major multinationals and 
financial institutions. There is reason to believe that many of them 
could be attracted to mixed or parallel funds that include stock in the 
company for which they work, but also stakes in a much larger basket 
of enterprises and assets. 


I have urged that the entitlements embodied in employees’ pension 
schemes should be recognized as a specific social form of private 
property. As things stand at present, policyholders do not normally 
exercise anything like full property rights over the assets held by 
the fund to which they belong. They have no influence whatsoever 
over the disposition of the assets in what the pensions industry likes 
to refer to as their ‘pot’. In fact, this notion of an individualized 
investment pot is itself a fiction, as particular assets are not 
ear-marked to particular individuals. Policyholders cannot sell the 
assets in their pot and they generally suffer a loss if they even wish 
to switch from one scheme to another. The mass of investments 
held by a fund are subject to conventional valuations and to 
actuarial manipulation of the claims that will be placed upon it by 
policyholders. The assets held to service policyholder claims return 
to the general pool at the holder’s death in both ‘final salary’ 
schemes and in the annuities bought by ‘money purchase’ schemes. 
In what I have written, I have appealed to the notion thar the claims 
of policyholders should be stronger than they are and, in certain 
respects, that their rights should be closer to individual 
property rights. But, ultimately, the social character of ‘ownership’, 
or policy-holding rights, in a pension fund should be maintained 
and clarified. This specific form of property should receive certain 
privileges and guarantees, partly because it serves the purpose of 
insuring against the needs of retirement, and partly because it is 
invested in accordance with social priorities. 


A Transitional Process 


Seen statically, the ideas I have expounded above amount to arguing 
that workers should, collectively, take over capitalist institutions 
and run them. I myself believe thar such a profound, if also curious, 
alteration in property relations almost certainly could not be 
sustained without provoking a fundamental rupture with the 
capitalist integument. To the extent that a ‘stakeholder economy’, or 
a new régime of accumulation based on employees’ funds, failed to 
go beyond ‘ethical capitalism’ to the suppression of the fundamental 
mechanisms of capitalist competition, it would be exposing itself to 
subsequent social recidivism. But, for the present, the most vital 
concern of the Left must be the fostering of social movements, class 
mobilizations and political campaigns which confront the actually 
existing dynamic of capitalist accumulation, which is trampling on 
historic social conquests and menaces the fragile envelope of a 
humanly habitable planet. Among the debates which would help to 
instruct such a groundswell of resistance would be whether or not to 
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proceed to the construction of a collectrvist socio-economic order. At 
each stage, it 1s only necessary to reach agreement on the next 
practical step, allowing a broad coalition to build around it. The 
agitation for the progressive use of the shareholder power of 
employees itself represents only one further addition to a broad 
programme of proposals and needs to be placed side-by-side with 
reductions 1n the length of the working work and the introduction 
of a basic citizen’s income—part of which could, perhaps, be linked 


to stakeholder social insurance. 


Willingness to seize the progressive potential of funded pension 
provision requires us to recognize that the overall significance of a 
social measure cannot simply be read off from the politics of those 
who first introduce it. State pensions were first introduced in Europe 
by Bismarck, in Britain by a Liberal government. The German Social 
Democrats did not oppose such pensions simply because they were 
inaugurated by the Imperial Chancellor, nor did British socialists 
oppose the operation of a pensions system based on the capitalist 
state; though, in both cases, as Wolfgang Abendroth pointed out, the 
pensions system did act to cement popular loyalties to a social order 
that was headed towards imperialist war.’ W.G. Runciman observes 
that the Old Age Pension Act of 1908 and the National Insurance 
Act of 1911 were ‘inspired as much by the example of Germany and 
the need to outflank the Left as by recognition of the logical merits of 
the philanthropic case’.'% The nationalization of industry has been 
carried out by nght-wing as well as left-wing governments, and, in 
both cases, the results were not always empowering for the workers 
involved. It is in the nature of both class struggle and political 
competition that there is a tussle over the specific direction and use of 
any new social measure. 


If we look beyond the present European conjuncture to the shape of 
the collectivism of the new millennium, it becomes clear that success 
in socializing the new global framework of financial control will pose 
some unexpected tasks. This new order would necessarily find a 
useful purpose for some of the instruments and devices of finance 
capital. While it would be absurd to espy a progressive content in 
every last exotic ‘product’ of the financial ‘industry’, the fact remains 
thar the principle of the derivative can be as easily harnessed to the 
reduction of uncertainty as to the gambling and speculation which 


103 See Wolfgang Abendroth, A Short Hutery of the Worksng Class, New Left Books, London 

1972 

1% WG. Runciman, Seral Theory, Volume m, Cambridge 1997, p. $3 Runciman goes on 

to say” ‘ss always in social evolution, ıt 18 not the origin of prectices which counts, but ita 
t function’ While a degree o£ public responmbility was assumed by the stete 

pension, to be paid for by manon, ‘the egalitarian implications were modest and the 


selves control the allocation of resources distribured to them’ (p 54) The ume bas surely 
came to repair this omission 
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are now often their prime interest. This was long ago pointed out by 
Condorcet, but few socialists grasped the point made by the great 
Enlightenment thinker. Likewise, the international credit card 
agencies and investment funds now possess a global network capable 
of processing formidable quantities of information, a resource that 
should not simply be ignored or suppressed. 


In each state and region, there will be wisdom in starting from the 
institutions which have already won a degree of popular recognition 
and understanding. Institutional innovation is indispensable, but it 
should usually build on and develop existing forms of social solidarity, 
so long as these have a broadly egalitarian character. Existing state 
pension schemes should not be neglected but, rather, strengthened by 
the progressive addition of a funded element, with every care taken to 
protect or enhance the position of those presently excluded from 
employment. Existing private pension schemes should be required to 
respect social priorities if they are to enjoy fiscal subsidies and to give 
proper representation to policyholders. Where enterprises hold 
reserves in trust for employees’ pensions, they should likewise be 
obliged to make provision for employee representation and social 
audit. Where there are more and less egalitarian ways of gearing the 
working of a funded pension scheme, the former can be encouraged. 
But the overall impact of any scheme will also depend on whether or 
not taxation has a progressive character. The approach urged here 
should make it easier to tax companies and the rich—indeed, 
eventually to set an upper income limit. 


The institutions of grey capitalism set the scene either for continuing 
free-market mayhem—or for the progressive socialization of the 
accumulation process. The responses indicated here as those which 
might begin to achieve the latter, are simply an initial checklist, which 
as any real movement develops would soon stand in need of 
thoroughgoing revision, rectification, radicalization and amplification. 


Brendan O'Leary 


The Nature of th 
British-Irish Agreemen 


It is an academic, personal and political honour to give the ninth John Why 

memorial lecture.” It is an academic honour because John Whyte was the mo 
dispassionate analyst of our conflict—and so is a hard act to follow. Interpretis 
Northern Ireland still conveys his marvellous gifts of clarity and concision » 
exposition. It is a personal honour because, together with Ernest Gellner, he w: 
the mentor who had the greatest influence on me as a young lecturer. Lastly, it 

a political honour. John Whyte worried whether social scientific research o 
Northern Ireland was worthwhile. Nevertheless, he contributed extensively t 
public deliberation in defiance of his occasional despair on this matter. H 
would have been pleased at the extent to which social science, including polit 
cal science, can be discerned in the making and nature of the Agreement. 


The Name of the Agreement 


The Agreement of 10 April 1998, ratified in referenda in both parts < 
Ireland on 22 May 1998, is a major achievement, both for its negotiators an 
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for the peoples of Ireland and Britain. To make it, many politicians, 
officials, paramilitaries, and ordinary citizens had been through trials 
by ordeal. It emerged from a political desert whose only landmarks 
were failed ‘initiatives’. Yet the Agreement that emerged from that 
desert has no agreed name. It carries no person’s name, British or Irish 
or American, and the names of no roles, be they Prime Ministers, 
Taotsigh, Secretaries of State, Foreign Ministers, or Party Leaders. 
Some know it by the place it was made, as the Belfast Agreement, or, 
more controversially, as the Stormont Agreement. But it was not 
signed by all of its supporters in the final negotiating chambers, and 
it was made in many places: in Dublin, London and Washington; in 
smaller cities, towns and villages; and in airports, aeroplanes, and 
unofficial ‘communications’. Some just know it by its date: the 10 
April 1998 Agreement, or the Good Friday Agreement. The former 
seems too limited, while the lacter, gives too much credit to 
Christianity—both as a source of resolution, and as a cause of conflict. 


It is also known as the British-Irish Agreement, after the peoples who 
confirmed it in referenda in both parts of Ireland-—though, strictly 
speaking, only the British in Ireland as well as the Irish in Ireland 
were asked to ratify it. I prefer to call it the British-Irish Agreement. 
This name reflects an important fact: the Agreement is the fulfilment 
of a previous Agreement, the Anglo-Irsh Agreement. But we Irish 
and British know that much resides in names, and, to avoid giving 
any further offence to anyone’s sensibilities, I will refer simply to the 
Agreement." 


The Institutional Nature of the Agreement 


What kind of institutional Agreement is it? The answer for a student 
of political science is that it is a consociational agreement, that 1s, a 
political arrangement that meets all four of the criteria laid down by 
Arend Lijphart: 
(i) cross-community executive power-sharing; 
(ii) proportionality rules applied throughout the relevant govern- 
mental and public sectors; 


(iii) community self-government (or autonomy) and equality in 
cultural life; and 


"This text ıs an updated version of the ninth John Whyte memorial lecture delivered in 
Belfast on November 26 1998 It significancly modifies and expands articles written with 
C McCrudden and J McGarry for che Seuday Busrwess Pest (Dublin) and another two arti- 
cles by the author published by University College London’s Constitution Unit (School of 
Public Policy, 1998), and by Scvtub Affasrs, 1999 Thanks are especially owed to C 
McCrudden, J. McGarry, R Blackbur, P. Chaudhun, J. Coakley, W. Connor, G. Evans, 
C Gearty, A. Guelke, R. Hazell, D Horowitz, K Jacobsen, J. Hall, T Lyne, P Mair, M 
Mansergh, D. McCrone, I. McLean, P. Mitchell, T. Num, M. Qrortrup, J. Todd, R. 
Wilford, members of the Coosutunonal Unit at UCL, members of the Politics and 
Government departments at QUB, UCD and LSE, apd many Insh and Bnush public offi- 
cals and polincians who cannot be named here 

1 References will be to The Agrecment: Agreement Reached ra the Mults-Party Negettatsexs, no 
place of publication, no date, ux Government. 
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(iv) veto rights for minorities.” 


A consociation is an association of communities—in this case th 
communities are British unionist, Irish nationalist, and others. / 
consociation can be created without any explicit consociational the 
ory to guide 1t—indeed that has often happened.3 More often, conso 
ciations are the equilibrium outcomes of bargains or pacts berweet 
the political leaders of ethnic or religious communities. Thi 
Agreement is the product of tacit and explicit consociationa 
thought,‘ and of bargaining, or of what is sometimes called ‘pacting’. 


But the Agreement is not just consociational, and it departs fron 
Lijphart’s prescriptions in important respects that have practica 
implications for Northern Ireland and for regulating ethnic anc 
national conflict elsewhere: it has important external dimensions; iw 
was made with national, and not just ethnic or rehgious communi- 
ties; and ıt has been endorsed by (most of) the leaders and (most of 
the led. Indeed, I suspect it is the first consociational pact to have 
been immediately popularly endorsed by referendum. To be formu- 
laic: the Agreement envisages an internal consociation built within 
overarching con/federal institutions; it has imaginative elements om 
co-sovereignty; it promises a novel model of ‘double protection’; andi 
it rests on a bargain derived from diametrically conflicting hopes 
about its likely long-run outcome, but that may not destabilize it. 
One supplement must be added to this very lengthy formula. The 
Agreement is vulnerable both to post-Agreement bargaining and to 
legalism. Let me justify this phrasing. 


2 See, ster alsa, Arend Lijphart, Dewecracy tx Pleral Secrets, New Haven 1977, and 
Michael Walzer, Ox Toleratsex, New Haven 1997 
3 Lijphart clauns that consociational cules were invented by Dutch politicians in 1917, 
Lebanese politictans ın 1943, Austrian poliuctans in 1945, Malaysmn polnoans in 1955, 
Colombian politictans in 1958, Indian politicians in the 19608 and 19703, South African 
polioctans in 1993-4, aod by Bush polincuans addressing Northern Ireland in 1972. One 
does not have to agree with the citanoa of ewy or all of these cases to accept the point politi- 
Se ee ee oe See rater alsa, Arend 
Lypharc, Foreword: One Basic Problem, Many Theorecical Options—And a Pracuical 
Solution”’, in The Fatars of Northern Ireland, edited by John McGarry and Brendan O'Leary, 
Oxford 1990, p viu, ‘Prospects for Power-Sharing in the New South Africa’ in Electrom '94 
South Africa. the Campargns, Results and Future Prospects, edited by Andrew Reynolds, London 
1994, Pp 221~33, and “The Pursle of Indian Democracy A Consociacionel Loterpretarion’, 
Amerson Political Scrence Resse, vol 590, D0 2, 1996, pp 258-68. 
4 One of the makers of the Agreement, Dr Mowlam, the UK Secretary of Sære for Northern 
Ireland (1997—), has an scademic consociational beritage—she wrote on Swiss federal and 
consociational practices in ber educanonal career, and at least one of ber advisors has had 
an abiding interest in the subject Consocietional thinking not only formed part of tbe 
background thinking of the Ux Labour Party It had an umpact on the drafting of the 
Framework Documents of 1995, and the ‘novel’ execunve formation in the Agreement, 
based on the d'Hondt rule, see Appendix, reflects consociational coalition principles used 
elsewhere in Europe and in the European Parliament. 
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The Four Consociational Elements 
Executive Power-Sharing 


At the heart of any consociational arrangement is executive power- 
sharing. The Agreement creates a dual premiership. Indeed, it can be 
argued that it establishes two quasi-presidential figures in a devolved 
Northern Assembly: a First Minister and a Deputy First Minister. 
They have presidential characteristics because, once elected, it is 
almost impossible to depose them until the next general election— 
presidentialism means an executive that cannot be destroyed by an 
assembly except through impeachment, and, in future, I maintain 
thar it will be extremely difficult for the Northern Assembly to 
remove its dual premiers. Let me make this clear through a current 
illustration. Even 1f David Trimble’s party colleagues were to vote 
unanimously to depose him from the leadership of the Ulster 
Unionist Party (UUP), he could not be forced to resign his position as 
First Minister. If he did not wish to go, he could only be deposed if 
enough nationalists colluded with enough unionists to enforce it— 
but, to do that, nationalists in the Assembly would have to bring 
down their own Deputy First Minister. This possibility exists because 
the First Minister and the Deputy First Minister are elected together 
by the parallel consent procedure (see Insert 1). This procedure requires 
them to have the support of fifty per cent of registered nationalists 
and unionists as well as a majority of the Assembly. Critically, this 
rule gives very strong incentives to unionists and nationalists to nom- 
inate a candidate for one of these positions that is acceptable to at 
least a majority of the other bloc’s members in the Assembly. So, even 
if ın the future Gerry Adams leads Sinn Féin into surpassing the SDLP 
in seats won 1n the Assembly, unionists will be able to bloc his nomi- 
nation as Deputy Chief Minister. Likewise, nationalists can veto an 
unacceptable hard-line unionist. In the first elections for these posts, 
pro-Agreement unionists in the UUP and the Progressive Unionist 
Party voted solidly for the combination of David Trimble of the UUP 
aod Seamus Mallon of the SDLP. Naturally, so did the SDLP. Sinn Féin 
deliberately abstained to avoid the First and Deputy First Ministers 
being chosen by more nationalists than by unionists—an outcome 
that might have endangered Trimble’s status with the unionist pub- 
lic, and a sign of Sinn Féin’s maturing avoidance of provocation. 


The rules practically ensure that a unionist and a nationalist share 
the top two posts. The Agreement and UK legislation (the 1998 
Northern Ireland Act) make it clear that both posts have identical 
symbolic and external representation functions. Indeed, they have 
identical powers; the only difference 1s in their titles. Both, for exam- 
ple, will preside over the “Executive Committee’ of Ministers, and 
have a role in co-ordinating its work. The Agreement does not make 
it clear whether the two will have any of the existing departmental 
responsibilities ın Northern Ireland—though it might have made 
sense for chem jointly to run, and be served by, the existing Finance 
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Insert One. 
How Will the Assembly and its Cross-Community Voting Rules Work? 


The Assembly and its Executrve will bave full legislarrve and executive competence for economic develop- 
ment, educanion, health and social services, agriculture, environment end finance (including the Northern 
Ireland crvil service). Through agreement, the Assembly is able to expand these funcnons; and, again 
through agreement, aod with the coosent of the Secretary of Seate and the Westminster Parliament, the 
Assembly may legislere for any noa-devolved function. So, if the Assembly works well, then maximum feg- 
tible devolved self-government is possible; and a convention may anse in which the Secretary of State and 
Westounster ‘rubber-seamp’ legislative measures coming from the Assembly with cross-commuuity con- 
sent The road is open to a future in which public policy in Ireland, North and South, is made without 
direct British minister] unvolvement—tbough the Briush budgetary allocation will be prvocal as long as 
Northern Ireland remaios in the UK. 


Assembly members have to designate themselves as ‘Nationalist’, Unionist’ or ‘Other’. This ruling poses 
difficult questions for the middle-class Alliance Party, and other ‘cross-community’ parties, such as the 
Northern Ireland Women’s Coalition, which have won representation to the new Assembly If they choose 
to register as unionist they increase the number of moderate unionists in the Assembly, but with the arten- 
dant risk that they may lose the support of some Catholic voters. If they choose to be ‘Other’ they may, by 
contrast, weaken their power in critical votes in the Assembly, and run the risk of losing the support of 
some Protestant voters. In this Assembly they have determined thar they are ‘Other’, though they are free 
to change their classifications 10 future. 


The Assembly, through majority rule, may pass ‘normal laws’, though there is provision for a minocity, of 
30 of the 108 Assembly members, to trigger special procedures, But ‘key decisions’, that is the passage of 
controversial legislation, inchiding the budget, aucomatically have these special procedures that require 
“ctoss-community’ support Two rules have been designed. 


The first ıs ‘parallel consent’. This requires, amongst those present and voting, both an overall majority of 
Assembly members and a majority of both untonist and nationalist members to endorse a proposal. Table 2, 
which recoeds the numbers in each bloc returned in the June 1998 election, suggests thar parallel consent 
with all members present, will require the support of 22 nationalists, and 29 unionists, as well as an overall 
majority in the Assembly. The second rule is that of ‘weighted majority’. This requires, amongst those pre- 
sent aod voting, support from 60 per cent of members, that ıs 65 members when all members vote, ar 64 
excluding the Speaker. It also requires the support of 40 per cent of nationalist members and 40 per cent of 
unionist members. The dare in Table 2 suggest thar at least 17-nationelises must consent under this proce- 
dure, and at least 24 unionists. It also suggests thar all nationalists (42) and the minimum necessary num- $ 
ber of unionists (24) have the necessary combined support in the Assembly es a whole for any measure 
seein i aes O Tie mn A aise as aly Gest oe ely aaa A 
Agreement unionists are vulnerable to pressure from anti-Agreement unionists. They could even refuse to 
be part of a predominantly nationalist supermajority necessary to work the peralle! consent rule Burt there 
ts fut budt into the Assembly. The bottom line is that David Trimble cen survrve and deliver a workable 
portion of the new cross-community majocity even with so dissidents in his own party—providing be can 
be certain of the support of the PUP (which 1s likely), and providing thar he can Irve with support from Sinn 
Fén (which us evidently much more uncomfortable for him). 


The cross-community rules are vital bur not entirely predictable in their consequences. The legislation 
implies ther the parallel consent procedure must be attempeed first, and then the weighted majority proce- 
dure can be followed. That, however, may have to be clarified when the transitional Assembly decides its 
rules of procedure—by cross-community consent! The operation of the cross-community rules depends not 
just on how parties register, but also on how disciplined parties are within the Assembly—the widespread 
fears that have been expressed about the discipline and unity of the UUP reflect knowledge of this fact. 

The Assembly will have committees scrutinizing cach of the departments beaded by Ministers Committee 
Chairs and Deputy Chairs will also be allocated according to the d'Hondt rule’ Each committee will have 
to approve any proposed new law within its jurisdiction tabled by Ministers, and indeed the committee can 
initiate legislative proposals. In consequence, a committee dominated by other parties may block the leg- 
iglatrve initiatrves of a dynamac Minister, and it may initiate legislarsion noc to that Minister's liking— 
though the success of such proposals are subject to the possibility of cross-community special procedures! 





and Personnel Ministry. The first incumbents have decided instead to 
have an Economic Policy Unit and an Equality Unit working within 
their Office.’ 


With one notable exception, David Trimble and Seamus Mallon have 
successfully and carefully co-ordinated their statements and actions 
since their joint election, especially in the management of the 
Drumcree crisis in the first two weeks of July and the Omagh mas- 
sacre of August 1998. They are showing how this new dyarchy will 
critically depend upon the personal co-operation of the two holders of 
these posts. The Northern Ireland Act, which has just gone through 
Westminster's last procedures, has reinforced their interdependence 
by requiring thar ‘if either the First Minister or the deputy First 
Minister ceases to hold office, whether by resignation or otherwise, 

the other shall also cease to hold office’ (Article 14 (6)). The one major 
exception to the pattern of dyarchic co-operation has arisen over the 
implementation of the rules for executive formation. Indeed, as I 
write, there is still a crisis of executive formation. 


Unlike some presidents and most prime ministers, neither the First 
Minister nor the Deputy First Minister formally appoints the other 
Ministers to the Executive Committee. Under the plain meaning of 
the Agreement, these posts should be allocated to parties in propor- 
tion to their strength in the Assembly, according to a mechanical 
algorithm, the d'Hondt rule. The rules are simple in their implied 
consequences. Any party that wins a significant share of seats, and 
is willing to abide by the Agreement, has a reasonable chance of 
access to the executive, a subtle form of what Lijphart calls ‘grand 
coalition government’—though ıt is a coalition government without 
a coalition agreement. 


This is how it should work in law. The d’Hondt rule means that par- 
ties get the right to nominate Ministers according to their respective 
strength in seats—no vote of confidence is required by the Assembly. 
It also means that parties get to choose, in order of their strength, their 
preferred ministries. An individual Minister can be deposed from 
office, by cross-community rules (see Insert 1), but the party that held 
the relevant Ministry will be able to appoint his or her successor from 
amongst its ranks. Parties, of course, have the right to refuse a 
Ministry to which they are entitled, and may voluntarily exclude 
themselves from their automatic right to a share in executive power. 


The Decommissioning Deadlock 


The current crisis of executive formation has arisen for political and 
constitutional reasons. Politically, it has arisen because David 


3See Statement of ibe Office of the Firs Minister (Desrgnate) and Depxty Fir Menuster 
(Designate), 18 December 1998 The Northern Ireland Act (1998) makes it plain char che 
top two Ministers can bold functional portfolios, Clause 15 (10) 
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Trimble has insisted that Sinn Féin must deliver some IRA decommis- 
sioning before its members can take seats in the Executive 
Committee. Under the Agreement, he has no constitutional warrant 
to exercise this veto: the Agreement does not require prior decom- 
missioning on the part of any paramilitaries or of any parties 
connected to them before executive formation takes place—though it 
does require parties to use their best endeavours to achieve the 
completion of decommissioning within two years, that is, by 22 May 
2000. Trimble has been given the opportunity to exercise this 
unconstitutional veto, which has led to a breach in the formal 
requirements of the Agreement, because the SDLP did not make 
immediate and full executive formation a condition of its support for 
the Mallon-Trimble ticket for Deputy First Minister and First 
Minister. The spp did so because it wished to shore up Trimble’s 
political position. The price has so far been rather high, and it has yet 
to be repaid. 


One flexible provision in the Agreement gave Trimble room for this 
manoeuvre. The Agreement states that there must be at least six 
‘Other Ministers’, but that there can be ‘up to’ ten. The number of 
minustries is to be decided by cross-community consent, presumably 
after the First and Deputy First Ministers agree a proposal, and thar 
has given Trimble the opportunity to delay on executive formation. 
The more Ministries there are in the Executive Committee, the more 
proportional the representation of parties on the Executive. Until 18 
December 1998, the uup held out for a seven seat Executive under 
which unionists would have had an overall mayority.° By contrast, the 
SDLP argued for a larger Executive in which nationalists would be 
better represented, and that has now been agreed. The two major par- 
ties have now agreed there will be ten Departments—and presum- 
ably ten Ministers in addition to the First and Deputy First 
Ministers. A moot issue as this article goes to press is whether execu- 
tive formation can now go ahead ‘automatically’—given the agree- 
ment on the number of Ministries. In principle, that is 
constitutionally speaking, it should. The uur should be offered the 
first Ministry, and if it refuses to choose then the first choice would be 
passed to the SDLP. However, an executive without the UUP would 
make a nonsense of the Agreement, so Trimble will probably be able 
to maintain a political veto over including Sinn Féin—ualess he has 
subjected to very powerful pressure from the two governments. 


Imagine for the moment that the crisis of executive formation is 
eventually resolved—Secretary of State Dr. Mowlam hopes that 
this can be done by 10 March 1999. How will the Executive 
Commuttee work? Individual Ministers will enjoy executive powers 
under existing (UK) legislation, and can operate without collective 


é Under che 7 Ministries possibility, 1f the DUP had noc taken its sears the UUP would have 
had 4 out of 7 departments, thar is a mayonty of departments with just over one fifth of 
the voce, a grossly disproportional scenario 
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responsibiliry—save where the Executive Committee and the 
Assembly have agreed a broad programme, and save where they are 
obliged to engage in cross-departmental activities. No method of 
reaching agreement within the Executive Committee is specified, but 
the programme has to enjoy crosscommunity support in the 
Assembly—in practice, agreements within the Executive will 
minimally require majority support, including the agreement of the 
First and Deputy First Ministers. 


Bolstering Binationalism 


In short, the consociational criterion of cross-community executive 
power sharing is squarely met in the Agreement—though it has yet 
to be implemented. But there are special features of the new arrange- 
ments that differ from previous consociational experiments in 
Northern Ireland, and elsewhere. Ministers will take a ‘Pledge of 
Office’, not an ‘Oath of Allegiance’. This cements the bi-nationalism 
at the heart of the Agreement: nationalist Ministers do not have to 
swear an Oath of Allegiance to the Crown or the Union. The Pledge 
requires Ministers to: 


e discharge their duties in good faith; 

e follow exclusively peaceful and democratic politics; 

e participate in preparing a programme of government, and; 

è support and follow the decisions of the Executive Committee and 
the Assembly. 


The duties of office include a requirement to serve all the people 
equally, to promote equality and to prevent discrimination—which 
means, according to the doctrine of ministerial responsibility, that 
civil servants will be bound to run their departments consistent 
with these obligations. The placing of an Equality Unit within the 
Office of the First and Deputy First Minister confirms the future 
organizational and symbolic importance of the commitment to 
equality.” The duties of office also include a requirement that the 
‘relevant Ministers’ serve ın the North-South Ministerial Council. 
In conjunction with other clauses, that should prevent parties 
opposed to this aspect of the Agreement from taking Ministerial 
office in good faith. 


How should we appraise the executive design at the heart of the 
Agreement? The special skill of the designers is that they have created 
strong incentives for executive power-sharing and power-division but 
without requiring parties to have a formal coalition agreement. In 
these respects, the Agreement differs from the Sunningdale experi- 
ment of 1973. But, what some makers of the Agreement did not 
foresee was that failure to timetable the formation of the rest of the 


Sear AN OEH Fore, NRA Roe ay nee Se ene 
18 December 1998 
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executive immediately after the election of the First and Deputy Firs: 
Ministers could precipitate a protracted crisis of executive formation. 


Amendments to the Northern Ireland Act (1998) could be adoptec 
by the UK Parliament, or by the Northern Ireland Assembly, thar 
would be consistent with the Agreement, to prevent any recurrence 
of this type of crisis. In future, candidates for First Minister anc 
Deputy First Minister could be obliged to state the number of execu- 
tive portfolios that will be available in the Executive Committee, anc 
the formation of that Committee should be required within a week 
Otherwise, the election of the First Minister and Deputy Firss 
Minister should be rendered nul! and void. That would plug this par- 
ticular constitutional hole. It may, however, be unnecessary. It is nor 
likely that any future candidates for Deputy First Minister or First 
Minister will agree to be nominated without a firm agreement from 
their opposite number on the number of portfolios and the date of 
cabinet formation. 


Proportionality 


Consociational arrangements are built on principles of proportional- 
ity. The Agreement meets this test in three palpable ways: on the 
executive in the manner already discussed; in the elections to the 
Assembly; and in public sector positions. 


All future elections to the 108 member Assembly will use a propor- 
tional representation system, the single transferable vote (STV) in six 
member constituencies—though the Assembly may choose, by cross- 
community consent procedures, to advocate change from this system 
later. The Droop quota in each constituency is therefore 14.3 per cent 
of the vote, which squeezes the very small pannen or, alternatively, 
encourages them to form electoral alliances.” Thus, the smaller of the 
two loyalist parties, the Ulster Democratic Party (UDP), led by Gary 
McMichael, won no seats in the first Assembly election. Conceivably, 
the rival loyalist parties, the PUP and the UDP, may see the need to 
coalesce in future to achieve better representation. Very small parties 
which can gather lower order preferences from across the unionist and 
nationalist blocs, such as the Women’s Coalition, have shown that the 
system need not preclude representation for small parties amongst 
the ‘Others’. 


This system of voting is not what Lijphart recommends for consocta- 
tional systems—he is an advocate of party-list PR systems because he 
believes they help make party leaders more powerful, and better able to 
sustain inter-ethnic consociational deals. Those who would like to see 
David Trimble in greater contro! of his party, assuming that thar is his 
problem, might hanker after this form of proportional representation. 


* The Droop quota used ın STV is Total Voce (N+1) +1, where N = Number of Assembly 
members to be elected 
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However, if a region-wide list-system had been in operation in June 
1998, the uur would have ended up with fewer seats, and less seats 
than the SDLP. Moreover, stv has the great merit of encouraging ‘vote- 
pooling’:> in principle, voters can use their transfers to reward pro- 
Agreement candidates at the expense of anti-Agreement candidates.*© 
Some of the SDLP’s and Sinn Féin’s voters found it rational to reward 
David Trimble’s Ulster Unionist Party for making the Agreement by 
giving its candidates their lower-order preferences, and so helped them 
against Ian Paisley’s DUP and Robert McCartney’s UKUP.”* 


Tables 1 and 2 report the outcome of the June 1998 elections to the 
first Assembly under the Agreement. The proportionality of the 
results is evident, both with respect to blocs and with respect to par- 
ties. The deviations in seats won compared to the first-preference vote 
primarily benefited the pro-Agreement parties—whose candidates 
gathered support though the transfers of lower-order preferences. The 
UUP was the principal beneficiary of the transfer of lower-order pref- 
erences that took its seat share (25.9 per cent) significantly above its 
first-preference vote-share (21.3 per cent)—though these lower-order 
preferences came from voters who voted ‘No’ as well as those who 
voted ‘Yes’ to the Agreement! The Northern Ireland Women’s 
Coalition was the most widespread beneficiary of lower-order prefer- 
ences, winning two seats despite a very low first-preference vote 
share—its inclusive orientation towards both the loyalist and repub- 
lican movements plainly paid electoral dividends. The transfers by 
voters to the pro-Agreement candidates, though not as significant as 
had been hoped, performed one very important task. They converted 
a bare ‘Anti-Agreement’ majority of the first preference vote (25.5 
per cent) within the unionist bloc of voters into a bare ‘Pro- 
Agreement’ majority (27.7 per cent) amongst seats won by unionists, 
a result thar was essential for the stabilization of the Agreement. 


Proportionality rules, combined with accommodative incentives, do 
not stop with the executive, the commuttee system in the Assembly, 
or with the electoral system. The Agreement is consistent with past 
and future measures to promote fair employment and affirmative 
action in the public sector that will, one hopes, eventually ensure a 
proportional and non-discriminatory civil service and judiciary. The 
Agreement also envisages a representative police force. It is the task 


? Donald Hocowira, Eshaic Groups re Conflict, Berkeley 1985, pp 628 ff. The ‘croxs-com- 
munity consent procedures’ to elect the First and Deputy First Ministers require ‘vote 
' amongst Assembly members 

10 This option is also open co antt-Agreement voters, but DUP and UKUP voters are 
unlikely to give their lower ocder preferences to Republican Sinn Péin—should thar party 
ever to choose to stand for elections. 

™ The STY system has arguably helped encourage Sinn Fén to its current path in the past 
1t woo few creasfers from ocher pertes’ supporters. Since che early 1990s, thar 1s no longer 
true because SDLP voters have been rewarding Sinn Fén for its increased moderation STY 
also has the great ment of having been used in Northern Ireland for local government 
elections since 1973, and European Parliamentary elections since 1979—+0 voters do not 
need to learn a new system 
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of the Independent Commussion on policing, headed by former Hon; 
Kong Governor Christopher Patten, to ensure the creation of a police 
service or services that are representative of Northern Ireland. The 
RUC’s mono-national culture and, indeed, its monopoly on policing 
services must end if the Agreement is to be fully consistent with ¢ 
consociational model. Democratic consociation cannot exist where 
those of military age in one community are almost the sole recruit- 
ment pool to police all of those ın another community. A fully repre- 
sentative, and preferably cwo-tier model of federal and democratically 
accountable policing, is the best way to ensure that proportional polic- 
ing supplements the other political institutions of the Agreement.” 


Communal Autonomy and Equality 


Consociational settlements avoid the compulsory integration of 
peoples; instead they seek to manage differences equally and justly. 
To be liberal or social-democratic, such settlements must also protect 
those who wish to have their identities counted differently, or not as 
collective identities. 


The Agreement leaves in place the new arrangements for schooling in 
Northern Ireland in which Catholic, Protestant and integrated schools 
are to be equally funded. In this respect, Northern Ireland is fully conso- 
ciational and liberal—only the very small minorities of non-Christian 
religious believers (less than 1 per cent of the population) lack full and 
equal funding, and it would be generous and just to make such provi- 
sions for them where numbers permit. The Agreement also makes new 
provisions for the educational use, protection and public use of the Irish 
language—along the lines used for Welsh in the ukK—thereby adding 
linguistic to educational protections of Irish nationalist culeure.*3 


Most importantly, the Agreement completes the equalization of both 
major communities as national communities, that is as British and 
Irish communities, not just, as is so misleadingly said, as Protestants 
and Catholics. The European Convention on Human Rights—which 
is weak on the protection of collective rights and equality rights—will 
be supplemented by measures thar will give Northern Ireland its own 
tailor-made Bill of Rights, to protect both national groupings as well 
as individuals. The worst illusion of parties to the conflict and some of 
its successive managers, based in London, Belfast, or Dublin, was thar 
which held that Northern Ireland could be stable and democratic 
while being either British or Irish. The Agreement makes Northern 
Ireland bi-national—and opens up the prospect of a fascinating 
jurisprudence, not least in the regulation of parades and marches. 


™ See John McGarry and Brendan O'Leary, Podscrag Northerz Ireland: A Fresh Start, Belfast 


13 Te 1s significant that the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages could be 
accepted by both nacionalists and unionists as a basis for regulanng the politics of lan- 
guage See Statement of the Office of the First Menzster (Designate) and Deputy Ferit Mrnistr 
(Designate), 18 December 1998, Annex 2 
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Table One. The Shares of Blocs in the 1998 Assembly 
(*Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding) 














Table Two. Party Performances in a 1998 Assembly Election 
(*Percentages do not add to 100 because of rounding) 
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The Agreement does not neglect the non-national dimensions of 
local politics, nor does it exclude the ‘Others’ from what I have heard 
described in Alliance party circles as a squalid communal deal. Al 
aspects of unjustified social equalities, as well as inequalities between 
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the national communities, are recognized in the text of the 
Agreement, and given some means of institutional redress and mons- 
toring. The Agreement addresses national equality, the allegiances tc 
the Irish and British nations, and social equality, which is to say, othe: 
dimensions that differentiate groups and individuals in Northern 
Ireland: religion, race, ethnic affiliation, sex, and sexuality. 


Equality issues, be they national or social, are not left exclusively tc 
the local parties to manage and negotiate, which might be a recipe for 
stalemate. Instead, under the Agreement, the UK Government has 
created a new statutory obligation on public authorities: they will be 
required to carry out all their functions with due regard to the need to 
promote equality of opportunity in relation to people's religious 
background and political opinions; and with respect to their gender, 
race, disabilities, age, marital status and sexual orientation. This 
commitment entails what Dr. Christopher McCrudden labels ‘main- 
streaming equality’. The UK Government is also establishing > 
Human Rights Commission tasked with an extended and enhanced 
role, including monitoring, the power to instigate litigation, and 
drafting a tailor-made Bill of Rights for Northern Ireland. 


Certain doctrinaire new-right libertarians and some rigid socialists 
converge in complaining that consociational arrangements necessar- 
ily institutionalize and freeze national and sectarian identities. Their 
fears are not entirely without merit, but their criticisms generally 
display utopianism, myopia and tacit partisanship. Utopianism is 
evident in the axiom that identities as historically developed as those 
in Northern Ireland can be rapidly channelled into more desirable 
individualist or class identities through mass endorsement of classical 
liberal or socialist ideology. Myopia is evident in the failure to 
recognize that consociational settlements can, and indeed should, be 
transitional—by protecting and making secure the most presently 
dominant identities they may assist ın diminishing their public 
salience, and permitting a deeper pluralism to flourish. And tacit 
partisanship is evident in those critics of consociation who either 
recommend Northern Ireland’s complete integration into British 
politics or alternatively commend immediate Irish unification as the 
best solvent of national or sectarian passions. 


Minority Veto Rights 


The final dimension of a consociational settlement is the protection of 
minorities through giving them veto rights. The Agreement fulfils 
this criterion in the Assembly, in the courts, and through enabling 
political appeals to both the UK and Irish Governments. 


The Assembly has cross-community procedures (parallel consent, 
weighted majority and petition procedures—see Insert 1) that pro- 
tect nationalists from unionist dominance. Indeed, they do so in 
such a comprehensive manner that, before the election of the First 
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and Deputy First Ministers, there were fears that the rules designed 
to protect the nationalist minority might be used by hard-line 
unionist opponents of the Agreement to wreck its initiation and 
development. (This possibility remains alive, but is somewhat 
diminished because the weighted majority rule in the Assembly 
requires a lower level of unionist consent than was required for the 
election of the First and Deputy First Ministers). The ‘Others’ are less 
well protected in the Assembly—they can be outvoted by a simple 
majority, and any nationalist-unionist super-majority, and their 
numbers leave them well short of being able to trigger a petition on 
their own. However, the ‘Others’ have not been at the heart of the 
conflict, so ıt is not surprising if they are not at the heart of its 
pacts—though it is not accurate to claim that they are excluded from 
the Agreement. 


In the courts, the ‘Others’, as well as disaffected nationalists and 
unionists, will have means to redress breaches of their human and 
collective rights. The content of the European Convention on 
Human Rights is well known. What is less clear is what package of 
collective rights the new independent Northern Ireland Rights 
Commission will recommend. What has also not been addressed 
directly and immediately is the composition of the local judiciary. 
The Agreement provides for a review of the criminal justice system 
thar will include ‘arrangements for making appointments to the 
judiciary’, but it will be a vital part of embedding the settlement 
that the judiciary reflects the different communities in the North 
and is committed to the human and minority rights provisions that 
it will increasingly interpret. 


Other non-national minorities have not been forgotten. In the civil 
society forum to be created in the North, with a Southern counter- 
part, and through the Inter-Governmental Conference of the British 
and Irish Governments, mechanisms have been established to ensure 
that others will be able to express their voices and ensure that the new 
‘rights culture’ does not exclude them. It would be helpful if progress 
in establishing these forums were expedited. 


Confederal and Federal Elements of the Agreement 


The Agreement 1s not only internally consociational: ıt is also confed- 
eralizing, and federalizing. This meshing of internal and external 
institutions marks it out as novel in comparative politics. Let me 
make it plain why I regard the Agreement as both confederalizing 
and federalizing, though my emphasis is on the former. 


Confederations exist when political jurisdictions voluntarily 
delegate powers and functions to bodies that can exercise power 
across all jurisdictions. The Agreement creates two such confederal 
relationships. The Agreement has subtle federalist dimensions if it 
is agreed that a federal relationship exists when there are at least 
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two separate tiers of government over the same territory, and wher 
neither tier can unilaterally alter the constitutional capacities of th: 
other. *4 


The All-Ireland Confederal Relationship 


The first relationship is all-Ireland in nature: the North-Souct 
Ministerial Council (NSMC). When established it will bring together 
those with executive responsibilities in Northern Ireland and in the 
Republic. It was to be established after the Assembly had come intr 
being and had completed a programme of work to establish the 
Council—the specific deadline for that body of work to be agreec 
passed on 31 October. That date passed without agreement, because 
no executive has been formed in Northern Ireland to engage with it: 
counterpart in the Republic. In consequence, the signatories to the 
Agreement were in breach of their treaty obligations. That openec 
the entire Agreement to constitutional challenge in the Republic— 
enabling, sm extremis, any aggrieved citizen to argue for the retention 
of the old Articles 2 and 3 of the Irsh Constitution on the grounds 
that the UK is in breach of its treaty obligations. 


The Governments and the parties in the North by-passed the crisis of 
executive formation by continuing to address the body of work in con- 
tinuing dialogues with the pro-Agreement parties. By 18 December. 
the parties in the North agreed on six implementation bodies for the 
following functions—inland waterways, food safety, trade and business 
development, special EU programmes, the Irish and Ulster Scots 
language, and agricultural and marine matters; and they agreed on six 
areas for functional co-operation including some aspects of transport, 
agriculture, education, health, the environment, and tourism——where æ 
joint North-South public company is to be established. 


What was intended by the Agreement was clear. Nationalists were 
concerned that xf the Assembly could outlast the North-South 
Council, it would provide incentives for unionists to undermine the 
latter. Unionists, by contrast, worried that if the Council could sur- 
vive the destruction of the Assembly, nationalists would seek to bring 
this about. The Agreement is a tightly written contract with penalty 
clauses. Internal consociation and external confederalism go together. 
The Assembly and the Council are ‘mutually interdependent’; one 
cannot function without the other. Unionists cannot destroy the 
Council while retaining the Assembly, and nationalists cannot 


“4 My definition 1s certainly a necessary element of a federal system. Whether it 1s suffi- 
aent is more controversial. Normally, people expect a federation to have sub-centrel units 
of government thar are co-sovereign with che centre througbour most of the territory of 
the state ın question. However, any system of constirutionally entrenched autonomy for 
one region makes the relationship between that region and the centre functionally equrva- 
lent to a federal relationship. My thanks to John Coakley, Robert Hazell and Paul 
Mitchell for discussion of these matters 
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destroy the Assembly while keeping the Council.’ If the Assembly 
does not create the Council, it will in effect destroy itself—enabling, 
in the extreme case, any citizen in Northern Ireland to argue for the 
suspension of the Northern Assembly until the North-South 
Ministerial Council is established. 


The North-South Ministerial Council ıs the means by which nation- 
alists hope to persuade unionists of the attractions of Irish unifica- 
tion; and it will, if established, satisfactorily link Northern 
nationalists to their preferred nation-state, albeit without the range 
of ambitions that Northern nationalists would have preferred. 
Consistent with the Agreement, the Irish Government has agreed to 
change its constitution to ensure that the North-South Ministerial 
Council will be able to exercise island-wide jurisdiction ın those 
functional activities where unionists are willing to co-operate. 


The North-South Ministerial Council will function much like the 
Council of Ministers in the European Union, with ministers having 
considerable discretion to reach decisions, but remaining ultimately 
accountable to their respective legislatures. The Council will meet in 
plenary format twice a year, and in smaller groups to discuss specific 
sectors—say, agriculture, or education—on a ‘regular and frequent 
basis’. Provision is also made for the Council to meet to discuss 
matters that cut across sectors, and to resolve disagreements. In 
addition, the Agreement provides for cross-border or all-island 
‘implementation’ bodies—which means the same as ‘executive’. 
These are to be responsible for implementing decisions taken in the 
six areas specified above. 


The North-South Ministerial Council differs from the Council of 
Ireland of 1974, and not just in name. There is no provision for a 
North-South joint parliamentary forum, as there was in the 
Sunningdale Agreement of 1973, but the Northern Assembly and 
the Irish Ofraachtas'® are asked ‘to consider’ developing such a forum. 
Nationalists wanted the North-South Council to be established by 
legislation from Westminster and the Ofraschtas—to emphasize their 
autonomy from the Northern Assembly. Unionists preferred thar it 
be established by the Northern Ireland Assembly and its counterpart 
in Dublin. The document produced on ro April 1998 split the 


15 The Agreement does not mention what happens if both insutunons, and therefore the 
Agreement itself, collapses. In my view, what would happen is this Northern Ireland 
would be governed, as at present, by the British government with input from Dublin 
through the Buush-Insh intergovernmental conference. The two Governments would 
likely pursue the promocon of national equality, reductions in the employment gap 
between Catholics and Protestants, and the reform of policing; and eventually shift 
towards direct co-sovereignty over the region If the Agreement’s core :ostitutions are not 
established chen any legal challenge co the implemencarion of changes to Articles 2 and 3 
of the Republic’s constirution is Likely to be successful. Unionists opposed to the 
Agreement would do well to bear these considerations in mind. 

16 This is che collectrve name in Gaelic for the two chambers of the Irish Parlament, Dáil 
Fureeon and Seanad Éireann 
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differences between the two positions. The North-South Council ane 
the implementation bodies are to be brought into existence by 
British-Irish legislation. During the transitional period—now 
extended beyond 31 October—it is for the Northern Ireland execu- 
tive and the Republic’s government to decide, by agreement, how co- 
operation should take place, and ın what areas the North-South 
1ostitutions should co-operate. Once this body of work is agreed, the 
Northern Ireland Assembly will be unable to change ıt, unless both 


communities there consent. 


An Open Question 


The question of what scope and powers these North-South institu- 
tions will have remains open-ended. The Agreement does, however, 
require a meaningful Council. It states that the Council ‘will’ (not 
‘may’) identify at least six matters, where ‘existing bodies’ will be 
the appropriate mechanisms for co-operation within each separate 
jurisdiction, and at least six matters where co-operation will take place 
through cross-border or all-island implementation bodies. Agreement 
on these matters has now occurred. 


The Agreement also links Ireland, North and South, to another 
confederation, the European Union. It requires the Council to con- 
sider the implementation of EU policies and programmes as well as 
proposals under way at the EU, and makes provisions for the Council’s 
views to be ‘taken into account’ at relevant EU meetings. It 1s perhaps 
significant that one of the implementation bodies will address special 
EU programmes. 


The signatories to the Agreement have promised to work ‘in good 
faith’ to bring the North-South Council into being. There was not suf- 
ficient good faith to prevent the first material break in the timetable 
scheduled in the Agreement, but that has now been resolved. The sig- 
natories are required to use ‘best endeavours’ to reach agreement and 
to make ‘determined efforts’ to overcome disagreements in functions 
where there is a ‘mutual cross-border and all-island benefit’. 


The crisis over executive formation may, however, have long-run con- 
sequences. The Agreement explicitly envisaged a timetable that 
would have enabled an interim Northern executive to establish itself 
and make binding agreements with the Republic’s ministers. Once 
North-South co-operation was agreed, any future unionist majority 
in the Assembly would not be able formally to block it-—since any 
scaling back of the Councul’s powers would require the consent of 
both nationalists and unionists." Nationalists are beginning to fear 


7 The possibility of a unionist Minister refusing co serve oa the Council will appear to 
some as very grave, given thar unionist parties which oppose the Agreement, expecially 
the DUP, are, 1n principle, eligible for ministerial poctfolios However, this may be ruled 
out in practice. parncrpetion in the North-South Council has been made an ‘essential’ 
respoosibilicy attaching to ‘relevant’ posts in the two Administrations (relevant’ means, 
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that the crisis of executive formation will throw the entire content of 
North-South co-operation open to the veto of both ‘no unionists’ and 
soft ‘yes unionists’ ın the Assembly——which is now due to have a full 
life by March of 1999. 


But, again, let us imagine that this crisis is eventually overcome. If 
that happens, then several current facts will support the new consti- 
tutional confederalism. If the expansive prosperity of the Republic’s 
Celtic Tiger establishes deep roots,‘® Northern Ireland’s Ministers 
and citizens, of whatever background, should see increasing benefits 
from North-South co-operation. And, as the European Union contin- 
ues to integrate, there will be pressure for both parts of Ireland to co- 
operate, given their shared peripheral geographical position, and 
simular interests in functional activities such as agriculture and 
tourism, and in having regions defined in ways that attract funds.’ 


The British-Irish Confederal Relationship 


There is a second weaker confederal relationship established by the 
Agreement. It affects all the islands of Britain and Ireland. Under the 
oew British-Irish Council, the two sovereign Governments, all the 
devolved governments of the UK, and all the neighbouring insular 
dependent territories of the UK, can meet, agree to delegate functions, 
and may agree common policies. This proposal meets unionists’ con- 
cerns for reciprocity in linkages—-and provides a mechanism through 
which they may in future be linked to the UK even if Northern 
Ireland becomes part of the Republic of Ireland. 


Unionists originally wanted any North-South Ministerial Council to 
be subordinate to a British-Irish, or East-West, Council. This has not 
happened. There is no hierarchical relationship between the two 
Councils. Indeed, there are two textual warrants for the thesis that 
the North-South Council is more important and far-reaching than its 


presumably, any portfolio a part of which is subject to North-South co-operation). This 
leaves open the possibilicy thar a politician opposed to the North-South Council might 
take a sear on it with a view to wrecking ıt Bat Ministers are required to establish the 
North-South Losticurions in ‘good faith’ and to use ‘best endeavours’ to reach agreement. 
Since these requiremencs are presumably subject to judicial review, it means it 1s unlikely 
thar potenoal wreckers, lıke Ian Paisley or Peter Robinson, would be able to take part in 
the North-South Council, even if they wanted to One of the requirements for member- 
shup of the Executive ıs that ministers must ‘support. .all decisions of the Executive 
Committee’, and they can be removed 1f they do noc—chough that presupposes decisions 
being made by che Bxecutrre Committee. Whether these provisions will be justiciable 
remains to be seen. 

18 The Republic's prosperity has, of course, been uneven in its distriburion, bur seems 
unlikely smply to wither, even if there us retrenchment within the Buropean Union's 
structural and regional funds 

9 The Agreement suggested thar Northern Ireland could, in principle, even go into EMU 
with the Republic, if Broun itself remained outside—providing there was agreement in 
the Assembly, and the Secretary of Stare and the Westminster Parliament assented. The 
UK Nocthern Ireland Act may have closed this possibility by desermbing currency as a 
‘reserved merter’ 
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British-Irish counterpart. The Agreement requires the establishment 

of North-South implementation bodies, while leaving the formation 
of East-West bodies a voluntary matter. While the Agreement states 
explicitly chat the Assembly or North-South Council cannot survive 
without the other, it makes no equivalent statement concerning the 
British-Irish Council. 


The development of this confederal relationship may be stunted by an 
Irish governmental reluctance to engage in a forum where it may be 
outnumbered by at least seven other governments—of Westmunster, 
Scotland, Wales, Northern Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of 
Man—though rules may develop to ensure the joint dominance of the 
sovereign governments. The British-Irish Council may, however, 
flourish as a policy formulation forum, especially if the devolved gov- 
ernments of the UK choose to exploit it as an opportunity for inter- 
governmental bargaining within the UK, or to build alliances with 
the Irish Government on European public policy—in which case it 
will give added impetus to other federalist processes. 


A UK-Northern Irish Federalizing Process 


The Agreement is the penultimate blow to unitary unionism in the 
uk—already dented by the 1997—98 referendums and legislative acts 
establishing a Scottish Parliament and Welsh Assembly.?° But does 
the Agreement simply fall within the rubric of ‘devolution within a 
decentralized unitary state’? Arguably not. Two Unions make up the 
UK: the Union of Great Britain and the Union of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. The constitutional basis of the latter Union 1s now 
very distinctly different to the former. 


The Agreement is a treaty between two states, and it 1s based on Irish 
national self-determination as well as British constitutional conven- 
tion. The UK officially acknowledges in the Agreement that Northern 
Ireland has the right to join the Republic, on the basis of a local 
referendum, and ıt recognizes, in a treaty, the authority of Irish national 
self-determination throughout the island of Ireland. Moreover, the 
Agreement’s institutions are being brought into being by the will of 
the people of Ireland, North and South, and not just by the people of 
Northern Ireland—trecali the interdependence of the North-South 
Ministerial Council and the Assembly. Consequently, the UK's 
relationship to Northern Ireland, at laast in international lew, is expli- 
citly federal because the Westminster parliament and executive cannot, 
except through breaking treaty obligations, and except through 
denying Irish national self-determination, exercise power in any 
manner in Northern Ireland that 1s inconsistent with the Agreement. 


This federalizing process will be enhanced if the UK and Northern 
Irish courts treat Northern Ireland’s relationships to Westminster 


» The focmarion of an English Parlament would be the last blow 
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as akin to those of the former Dominions—which had a federal 
character—as they did in the period of the Stormont Parliament 
(1921-1972). Moreover, the nature of devolution in Northern 
Ireland is not closed by the UK's 1998 Northern Ireland Act. The Act 
has created an open-ended mechanism for Northern Ireland to 
expand its autonomy from the rest of the UkK—albeit with the consent 
of the Secretary of State, and the approval of Westminster. No such 
open-ended provision has been granted to the Scottish Parliament or 
the Welsh Assembly. In short, maximum feasible autonomy while 
remaining within the Union is viable, provided there is agreement to 
that within the Northern Assembly. Legalist Diceyians will insist 
that Westminster’s sovereignty in Northern Ireland remains ulti- 
mately intact, but, if the Agreement beds down, the political devel- 
opment of a federal relationship between the UK and Northern 
Ireland is assured for the medium-term——whatever is said in the dry 
recesses of the Constitution’s ancien régime. 


Irish Federalizing Processes 


The Agreement also opens federalist avenues in the Republic of 
Ireland—hitherto one of the most centralized states in Europe. The 
North-South Ministerial Council is seen by nationalists, North and 
South, as the embryonic institution of a federal Ireland: first confed- 
eration, then federation after trust has been built. This stepping- 
stone theory is most loudly articulated by ‘no unionists’, but they are 
not wrong in their calculation that many nationalists see the North- 
South Council as ‘transitional’—Sinn Féin says so; Fianna Fáil says so. 


Neither the Irish Government nor its people abandoned Irish unifica- 
tion when they endorsed the Agreement. Indeed, it has become ‘the 
firm will of the Irish nation, in harmony and friendship, to unite all 
the people who share the territory of the island of Ireland, in all the 
diversity of their identities and traditions, recognizing that a united 
Ireland shall be brought about only by peaceful means with the con- 
sent of a majority of the people expressed, in both jurisdictions in the 
island’ (from the new provisional Article 3). The amended Irish 
Constitution therefore officially recognizes two jurisdictions that 
jointly enjoy the right to participate in the Insh nation’s exercise of 
self-determination. Unification is no longer linked to ‘unitarism’ and 
is entirely compatible with either full confederation or federation. 


Irish unification cannot be precluded because of present demographic 
and electoral trends—which have led to a steady rise in the national- 
ist share of the vote across different electoral systems.” The nature 
of any eventual unification envisaged ın the re-drafted Irish 


~! See John McGarry and Brendan O'Leary, Exgpvesureg Northern Ireland: Broken Images, 
Orford 1995, ch 10. See also Brendan O'Leary and Geoffrey Evans, ‘Northern Ireland. La 
Fin-de-Sidcle, che Twilight of the Second Protestant Ascendancy and Sinn Péin's Second 
Coming’, Parlimentary Affatrs, vol. 50,00 4, 1997, pp 672-80. 
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Constitution is now very different. It no longer has anything resem- 
bling a programme of assimilation. Respect for ‘the diversity of.. 
identities and traditions’ connects with both consociational andi 
con/federal logic. The Republic, I maintain, is bound by the 
Agreement to structure its laws, and 1ts protection of rights, to pre- 
pare for the possibility of a con/federal as well as a unitary Ireland. 
The Agreement recognizes Northern Ireland as a legal entity within 
the Irish Constitution. So its eventual absorption or elimination as a 
political unit is no longer a programmatic feature of Bwwreacht na 
hEireaxn.? The Agreement also envisages the subjection of both 
jurisdictions ın Ireland to the same régime for the protection of indi- 
vidual and group rights—a situation entirely compatible with a sub- 
sequent formal confederation or federation. 


It is perhaps worth speculating on what might happen if a majority 
emerged for Irish unification within Northern Ireland. If nationalists 
acquired local majority support within Northern Ireland, it would 
not necessarily be in their considered interests to promote the region's 
wamediate administrative and legal assimilation into the Republic. 
They would then have an interest in preserving Northern Ireland as a 
political entity within a federated Ireland—after all, they would be a 
local majority. So would the governing coalition in the Republic, 
whose calculations might be disturbed by the entry of Northern par- 
ticipants. Conversely, some unionists faced with this prospect might 
prefer a unitary Ireland as the lesser evil—calculating that their 
chances of being key players in government formation ın a bigger 
arena might protect them better than being a minority in Northern 
Ireland. But that is simply one possible future. 


Meanwhile, we all know that the con/federal dimensions of the 
Agreement are not merely pan-Irish or pan-British. They will evolve 
within a European Union which has its own strong confederal rela- 
tionships, and many ambitious federalists. There will be no obvious 
organizational contradictions that will arise from this extra layer of 
con/federalizing, and they might help to transfer some of the heat 
from binary considerations of whether London or Dublin controls a 
given issue. 


Double Protection and Co-Sovereignty 


The subtlest part of the Agreement goes well beyond standard 
consociational thinking. This is its tacit ‘double protection model’ 
—laced with elements of co-sovereignty. It is an agreement designed 
to withstand major demographic and electoral change. The 
Agreement promises to entrench the identical protection of rights, 
collective and individual, on both sides of the present border. In 
effect, it promises protection to Northern nationalists now on the 
same terms that will be given to Ulster unionists, should they ever 


™ Censtrtutzen of Ireland, Dublin 1937, as amended 
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become a minority in a unified Ireland. Communities are to be pro- 
tected whether they are majorities or minorities, and whether sover- 
eignty lies with the UK or the Republic—whence the expression 
‘double’ protection. 


The two states not only promise reciprocity for the local protection of 
present and future minorities, but have also created two intergovern- 
mental devices to protect those communities. One is the successor to 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement, the inter-governmental conference that 
guarantees the Republic’s government access to policy formulation 
on all matters not (yet) devolved to the Northern Assembly or the 
North-South Ministerial Council. The other is the British and Irish 
Council. If Irish unification ever occurs, the Republic’s government 
would find it politically impossible not to offer the British govern- 
ment reciprocal access in the same fora. 


It is important to note what has not happened between the two sover- 
eign Governments. Formal co-sovereignty has not been established. 
Unionists claim that they have removed the 1985 Anglo-Irish 
Agreement in return for conceding a North-South Council. This 
claim is, at best, exaggerated. Under the new Agreement, the Irish 
government will retain a say in those Northern Irish matters that 
have not been devolved to the Northern Assembly, as was the case 
under Article 4 of the Anglo-Irish Agreement. And, as with that 
agreement, there will continue to be an intergovernmental confer- 
ence, chaired by the Irish Minister for Foreign Affairs and the 
Northern Ireland Secretary of State, to deal with non-devolved mat- 
ters, and this conference will continue to be serviced by a standing 
secretariat. The new Agreement, moreover, promises to ‘intensify co- 
operation’ berween the two governments on all-island or cross-border 
aspects of rights, justice, prison and policing—unoless and until these 
matters are devolved to the Northern executive. It is true that there is 
provision for representatives of the Northern Assembly to be 
involved in the intergovernmental conference—a welcome democra- 
tization—but they will not be able to block the two governments 
from acting within their remits. The Anglo-Irish Agreement fully 
anticipated these arrangements.’ Therefore, it is more accurate to 
claim that the Anglo-Irish Agreement has been fulfilled, than it is to 
say that ıt has been removed. 


The Military and Political Nature of the Agreement 


The institutional nature of the Agreement is complex, but accurately 
matches the conceptual categories I have deployed. There is no need 
to evolve new terms for what has been agreed—except, perhaps, for 
what I have called the ‘double protection’ model. The Agreement 1s 
wide-ranging, multilateral, and has something in it for everyone who 


"3 See Brendan O'Leary and John McGarry, The Polite: of Axtagezism’ Underttandsng 
Northern Ireland, London 1996, second edition, chs. 6-7. 
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signed it. Its institutions address the ‘totality’ of relationship: 

between nationalists and unionists in Northern Ireland, betwee: 

Northern Ireland and the Republic, and between Ireland and Britain 

It is neither a victory for nationalists, nor for unionists. Both car 

maintain their central aspirations, their core identities and protect o» 
express better their interests. But describing constitutional architec- 
ture is one thing; informal political reality is often very different. 


The Agreement may be an immensely subtle institutional construc- 
tion but everyone asks, ‘Is ıt a house of cards, vulnerable to the slight- 
est pressures?’ Is it vulnerable to the play of either Orange or Green 
cards by hard-line loyalists or republicans, or to miscalculations by 
softer-line politicians? Will its successful 1mplementation prove 
more difficult than its formulation? These are not foolish concerns, 
far from it, as the fracas at Drumcree 4 in July, the massacre at Omagh 
in August, and the continuing crisis over executive formation and 
decommissioning jointly reveal. However, there are reasons to be 
cheerful about the robustness of these institutions if we analyze the 
military and political nature of the settlement. There are also reasons 
to be cautious. 


The Agreement on Ending the Armed Conflict 


The Agreement 1s a political settlement that promises a path to 
unwind armed conflict, and thereby create a peace settlement— 
though, formally speaking, no military or paramilitary organizations 
negotiated the Agreement. The Agreement encompasses decommis- 
sioning, de-militarization, police reform and prisoner release. It 
addresses these issues in this textual order, and ıt 1s plain that, though 
all these issues are inter-linked, they are not explicitly tied to the con- 
struction or timing of the new political institutions. 


Decommissioning 


The Agreement is clear on decommussioning. No paramilitaries that 
abide by the Agreement have to engage in formal surrender to those 
they opposed in war. The Independent International Commission on 
Decommissioning, chaired by Canadian General John de Chastelain, 
is to assist the participants in achieving ‘the total disarmament of all 
paramilitary organizations’. The parties that (informally) represented 
paramilitary organizations in the negotiations are required to ‘use any 
influence they may have to achieve the decommissioning of all para- 
military arms within two years following endorsement in referenda 
North and South of the Agreement and ## the context of the implementa- 
trom of the overall settlement’ 74 


The italicized passages clanfy the termination point for decommus- 
sioning, not the moment of commencement, and they make it clear 


4 The Agreement, page 20, para. 3, emphasis mine 
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that decommissioning is linked to the implementation of the overall 
settlement—including the establishment of the governance 
structures (North, North-South and East-West), and to police 
reform. That is why David Trimble’s demand that Sinn Féin achieve a 
start to decommussioning by the IRA before executive formation in 
the North is regarded as a breach of any reasonable interpretation of 
the text of the Agreement. Without executive formation in the 
North, none of the formal institutions of the Agreement that require 
the co-operation of the local parties can get underway. Sinn Féin has 
nominated a representative to the International Commussion; it has 
issued a statement to the effect that the war is over; and ıt has for the 
first tume issued an outright condemnation of other republicans—of 
the Real RA, whose members carried out the Omagh bombing. It is 
even assisting ETA ın its organization of a cease-fire and political 
negotiations in Spain. Evidently, David Trimble and some of his 
senior colleagues are unprepared to regard this activity as sufficient 
evidence of good intentions. Each move on Sinn Féin’s part has 
merely led the UUP to request more. On the basis of current postures, 
only one obvious resolution of this crisis presents itself executive 
formation to be announced in the morning, material progress on IRA 
decommissioning to be announced in the afternoon. This resolution 
would mean that both the uup and Sinn Féin could maintain that 
they had kept to the letter and spirit of the Agreement. But, for now, 
both parties remain locked in escalating brinkmanship. 


De-Militarization, Police Reform and Prisoner Release 


The Agreement promises and the UK government has begun a 
series of phased developments to ‘de-militarize’ Northern Ireland. 
‘Normalization’ is explicitly promised; reductions in army deploy- 
ments and numbers, and the removal of security installations and 
emergency powers are pledged ‘consistent with the level of overall 
threat’. There is also a commitment to address personal firearms 
regulation and control—an extraordinary proportion of Northern 
Ireland’s citizens, mostly Protestants and unionists, have legally held 
lethal weapons.?> 


It was decided to address police reform through an Independent 
Commission.’ It must report by the summer of 1999. Its terms of 
reference require ıt to propose how to establish a police service that is 
‘representative’, ‘routinely unarmed’, ‘professional, effective and 
efficient, fair and impartial, free from partisan political control; 
accountable...[and] conforms with human rights norms’. This 
Commission is to report a year before decommissioning is to be 
finished. It is difficult to believe that the choice of this timing on the 
part of the makers of the Agreement was an accident. Plainly, the 


33 The Agrewment, p. 21, paras. I-4 
*6 See McGarry and O'Leary, Pelsceag Northern Ireland. 


17 The Agreement, p 22, paras 1—2 


public outline of police reform is intended to be available as : 
confidence-building measure for nationalists before the major part o 
republican decommissioning can be expected. Bringing forward thi 
outline fast might be one way to resolve the crisis of executive 
formation—-though the necessary radicalism of police reform will bx 
difficult for David Trimble and his colleagues to swallow. 


The early release of paramilitary prisoners sentenced under schedulec 

offences, and of a small number of army personnel imprisoned for 
murders of civilians, has been proceeding with less disruption thar 

might have been anticipated. Measures to assist the victims of v10- 

lence have helped ease the pain occasioned in some quarters by these 

early releases. The early release scheme has also worked in creating 

incentives for some ultra paramilitary organizations, for example, the 

Loyalist Volunteer Force, to agree to establish a cease-fire in order to 

benefit their prisoners, and, in the case of the LVF, to open the first of 
what is hoped to be a series of decommissioning moves. 


The Political Nature of the Agreement 


So there is an agreement on how to unwind the military and para- 
mulitary conflict. Movement is taking place on some dimensions, but 
not on others. Before we address the obstacles to a final resolution, let 
us examine, briefly, the political nature of the Agreement. The 
Agreement is based on multiple forms of recognition—including 
recognition of the balance of power. It is an act of statecraft, but it is 
also based on hard-headed calculations, not pious sentiments. 


Recognition. The Agreement is an act of recognition between states 
and national communities. The Republic of Ireland has recognized 
Northern Ireland’s status as part of the United Kingdom, subject to 
the implementation of the Agreement. The United Kingdom has 
recognized the right of the people of Ireland to exercise their 
national self-determination, albeit conjointly and severally. It has 
confirmed that Northern Ireland has the right to secede, by majority 
consent, to unify with the Republic of Ireland. The Republic of 
Ireland bas recognized unionists’ British political identity. The 
United Kingdom has recognized Northern nationalists as a national 
minority, not simply as a cultural or religious minority, and as 
part of a possible future Irish national majority. The two states have 
recognized the paramilitaries that have organized cease-fires as 
political agencies. It has not required them to surrender to their 
respective authorities and has accepted the release of their prisoners 
on the assurances of their organizations’ cease- -fires. The paramili- 
taries on cease-fires have, with some minor exceptions, recognized 
one another. Unionists have recognized nationalists as nationalists, 
not simply as Catholics or as the minority. Nationalists have recog- 
nized unionists as unionists, and not just as Protestants. Nationalists 
and unionists have recognized ‘others’—who are neither nationalists 
nor unionists. There 1s just no shortage of recognition: contemporary 
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Northern Ireland would warm the cockles of Hegel’s and Charles 
Taylor’s hearts.78 


Balance of Power. The Agreement also rests on recognition of a balance 
of power. The Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1985 led to a new but 
ultimately productive stalemate. Republicans were left with no imme- 
diate prospect of significant electoral growth and their military capac- 
ity ‘to sicken the Brits’ proved lumited. Loyalists reorganized in the late 
1980s and by the early 1990s were able to raise the costs of sustaining 
violence within the republican constituency. Unionists discovered the 
limits of just saying ‘No’ as British or bi-governmental initiatives 
occurred over their heads. There was a military stalemate and a political 
stalemate. But there were also structural changes beneath the ‘frozen 
surface’ that were noted by John Whyte in his last essay.” These 
included, greater equality of opportunity and self-confidence amongst 
nationalists, and a shift in the demographic (and therefore) electoral 
balance of power between the communities—together, these changes 
underlined the fact that any political settlement could not return 
nationalists to a subordinate status. The initiative of John Hume and 
Gerry Adams constructively responded to this new stalemate. Much 
work had to be done before their initiative bore fruit. 


The Bargain. There is a bargain at the heart of the Agreement. 
Nationalists have endorsed it because it promises them political, 
legal and economic equality now, plus institutions in which they have 
a strong stake, with the possibility of Irish unification later. They get 
to co-govern Northern Ireland, rather than being simply governed by 
either unionists or the British government. Moreover, they get this 
share of government with promises of further reforms to redress past 
legacies of direct and indirect discrimination. Republicans in Sinn 
Féin and the IRA can trade a long war that they could not win, and 
could not lose, for a long march through institutions in which they 
can reasonably claim that only their means have changed, not their 
end: the termination of partition. 


Nationalist support for the Agreement is not difficult to compre- 
hend. For them it 1s a very good each-way bet. But why did the UUP 
and the loyalist parties make this consociational plus bargain, this 
pact with the nationalist devil? The charms and latent threats of Tony 
Blair and Bill Clinton, the diplomacy of George Mitchell, and the 
process of multi-party inclusive negotiations are not enough to 
account for David Trimble’s decision to lead his party where it was 
most reluctant to go, nor do these factors allow for his intelligence. 


» Ror sophisricared discussions of recognition, see rate alia, Erik Ringmar, Identsty, 
Interest and Action: A Cultural Explanatren of Sweden's Intervextron iz the Thirty Years War, 
Cambridge 1996 and Charles Taylor, Malizcalteralsom and the Paitti of Recegustiea, 
Princeton 1992 

*Jobn Whyte, Dynamics of Polincel and Social Change ın Northern Ireland’, in 
Northere Irdand and the Pelatic: of Recewcilsatron, edited by Dermot Keogh and Michael 
Halezel, Cambndge 1993, pp 103-16 


In my judgement, the unionists who supported the Agreement were 
concerned not so much to end the 1ra’s long war, but rather to protec: 
and safeguard the Union. Their calculi suggested that only by bein; 
generous now could they reconcile nationalists to the Union, and pro 
tect themselves against possibly seismic shifts in the balance of demo- 
graphic power. Unionists would get a share in self-government now 
avoid the prospect of a British Government making further deals ove» 
their heads with the Irish State, and have some prospect of persuading 
Northern nationalists that a newly reconstructed Union offers a secure 
home for them. They made an Agreement to stave off something worse. 


Ideas. Recognizing identities and interests are necessary but not suffi- 
cient conditions of a constitutional settlement. Ideas, however loosely 
understood or flexibly deployed, were also important ın the making 
of the Agreement. Their development, dissemination and impact is 
harder to trace, but that does not mean the task cannot be accom- 
plished. Fresh language and policy learning were evident in the 
making of the Agreement—though so were policy obstinacy and 
recalcitrance within the highest echelons of the dying Major govern- 
ment and of the spread-eagled rainbow coalition in Dublin during 
1995—97. The crafters of the ideas were many and varied—including 
politicians, public officials and many unofficial advisers. Defining 
the sources of the conflict in national terms—rather than as issuing 
from religious extremism or terrorism——was vital. Without this shift, 
the Anglo-Irish Agreement, the Framework Documents of 1995, and 
the Agreement itself would not have been possible. Intimations and 
unitations of changes elsewhere—the end of the Cold War and its 
repercussions, political change in South Africa and the Middle East— 
all had their local register. The traditional explanations of the 
causes of the conflict had increasingly ceased to move the local 
participants—and many were open to compromises and political 
institutions that would mark a shift from the limitations of either 
London’s or Dublin's conceptions of good governance. 


The beauty of the Agreement as a bargain is thar both nationalists 
and unionists have sound reasons for their respective assessments of 
its merits, that is for believing that they are right about the long 
term. They cannot be certain they are right, and so they are willing to 
make this elaborate settlement now. But is it, in Yeats’s phrase, ‘a ter- 
rible beauty’? Will the Agreement wither and die once it has become 
apparent who is right about the long term? That possibility cannot 
be excluded, but that is why the Agreement’s architecture repays 
careful inspection. It is not just any type of consociational model, like 
that of Lebanon, vulnerable to the slightest demographic transforma- 
tion ın the make-up of its constituent communities. 


There are incentives for each bloc to accommodate the other, precisely 
in order to make its vision of the future more likely: 1n other words, 
both have reasons to act creatively on the basis of self-fulfilling 
prophecies. The treat of the double protection model ıs that ıt eases 
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the pain for whoever gets it wrong about the future. The confederaliz- 
ing and federalizing possibilities in the Agreement ensure that both 
national communities will remain linked, come what may, to their 
preferred nation-states. Moreover, the Agreement does not preclude 
the parties agreeing at some future juncture to a fully-fledged model 
of British and Irish co-sovereignty in and over Northern Ireland. 


There will, of course, be difficulties ahead, but Northern Ireland has a 
new, if slightly precarious and slightly unbalanced, bi-national super- 
majority. The Assembly and its Executive Committee can work, and 
become mechanisms for accommodating the diverse peoples of the 
North. There will be difficulties in agreeing a budget and a broad 
programme of government, and die-hards or kill-hards will be 
hoping to capitalize on them. Managing the twilight of the second 
Protestant ascendancy in Irish history, and the re-rustication of mili- 
tant republicanism, are not easy tasks, but the Agreement may 
deliver many impossibilicies before its first birthday. 


The Politics of the Transition: Games of Unlikely Partners and 
the Temprations of ‘Legalism’ 


Before the optimistic picture can materialize, much work remains to 
be done. The Agreement’s political entrenchment requires that some 
short-term advantage-maximizing and game-playing temptations be 
avoided. At the heart of this Agreement le four internal political 
forces—the SDLP and the UUP amongst the historically moderate 
nationalists and unionists, and Sinn Féin and the PUP/UDP amongst 
the now more moderate republicans and loyalists.3° Maintaining the 
Agreement requires these political forces to evolve as informal 
coalition partners while preserving their bases. Considerations of 
brevity oblige me to focus on just two of these constellations. 


The uur is the most likely short-term maximiser and game-player. 
The party split most under the impact of the making of the 
Agreement. It lost votes to the ‘no unionists’; and it has lost some fur- 
ther dissenters that were elected on its platform. The temptation of 
its leaders is to re-negotiate the Agreement in the course of its imple- 
mentation. That way they can hope to refortify the party, and draw off 
support from the ‘soft no’ camp amongst unionists. The UUP would 
have preferred an Agreement which was largely internal to Northern 
Ireland, and which involved them co-governing Northern Ireland 
with the SDLP. It would strongly prefer to govern Northern Ireland 
without the formal participation of Sinn Féin. Consequently, the 
UUP’s most tempting game plan is to use the decommissioning issue 
to split what their supporters see as a pan-nationalist bloc. If they 


3 In the new dispensation there are now eight minorities: five ere for the Agreement: 
nationalists, republicans, ‘yes unionists’, ‘yes loyalists’ and ‘others’ Three are against ‘no 
unionists’, ‘no loyalists’ and ‘no republicans’. The latter are in what Marxists used to call 
an ‘obyectrve alliance of reactionaries’ 
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achieve decommissioning they may reckon that they will split th 
republican base of Sinn Féin—and they can live with that; and, 1 
they do not, they may think that they can sabotage the more radice 
agenda of the Agreement if they can retain British support on th 
issue of decommissioning. The temptation of the UUP is toward 
post-Agreement negotiation, motivated by an opportunism that i 
aggravated by perceived political weakness. The signs of this game 
will be a phoney ‘legalism’, adversarial and petty-minded interpreta 
tion of the Agreement, postponement and prevarication, an 
brinkmanship. These signs may appear familiar. 


The other constellation is republican. Republicans, too, may be 
tempted to engage in game-playing, of a different kind. They can anc 

may insist on the full letter of the Agreement to sustain their con 

stituency and their long-term political strategy, even if this insistence 
creates great difficulties for the UUP and the spLp, their informa 

partners. They may think they have an each-way bet. If the uup deliv. 

ers on the Agreement, well and good; if the UUP does not deliver, ther 

Sinn Féin will position itself to ensure that unionists get the blame 

for its non-implementation. For hard-line republicans, non-imple- 

mentation of the Agreement may provide a pretext for a return tc 

war. In contrast, softer-liners will argue that any return to violence 

could only be sanctioned if governmental or loyalist forces were 

responsible for the first military breach, and many softer-liners would 
argue that republicans would have more to gain electorally both 
within Northern Ireland and the Republic through remaining ə 
wholly constitutional opposition to a defunct Agreement. Sinn Féin 
may, ironically, be tempted by hard legalism—extracting the full let- 
ter of its contract with the UUP, at the risk of damaging the informah 
political coalition that made the Agreement. 


To survive, this consociational and con/federal agreement therefore 
requires three things. First, immediare, daily, vigorous and con- 
tinuing British and Irish oversight to encourage the Agreement’s 
implementation before it 1s threatened by a constitutional tume bomb 
in a Dublin Court. Though the Republic’s referendum result enables 
the Irish Government to timetable some delays 1n implementing the 
Treaties that will complete the Agreement—and thereby activate the 
proposed changes to Articles 2 and 3 of its Constitution—the 
Supreme Court is unlikely to maintain that indefinite delay in 
establishing the Northern Assembly and the North-South Mimusterial 
Council ıs compatible with what was endorsed by Irish citizens. The 
two governments must use all their available tools—from rhetorical 
appeals, through to politicians’ salaries and expenses—to avoid such a 
juridical mess. Second, progress requires an immediate end to what 
appears to be a new meta-administrative principle being expressed by 
some officials in the Northern Ireland Office, that is that any disagree- 
ment over the meaning of the Agreement and its legislative encapsula- 
tion in UK law must be subject to cross-community consent 
procedures. If this does become official wisdom, then it will be an 
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invitation to legalism on the part of parties tempted continually to re- 
negotiate the Agreement. Third, success requires greater recognition 
among the informal coalition partners, especially within the UUP and 
Sinn Féin, thar they may benefit more in the long run from not seek- 
ing maximum short-run advantage from one another’s difficulties and 
from not over-hyping their own. They should reflect on the fact that a 
Northern Assembly election 1s not required before 2002. The benefits 
of meeting these requirements will be demonstrated if two crises are 
resolved. One is the present crisis linking decommussioning and exec- 
utive formation; the other is the widely anticipated future crisis over 
police reform. If these are not resolved, there will be a constitutional 
and policy mess that will require the making of another Agreement to 
end all Agreements. That should not be necessary. If these things are 
to be done, it were well that they were done quickly. 


Appendix One. 

The Mysterious Work of Viktor d’Hondt in Belfast 

Viktor d’Hondt is the best answer to the Trivial Pursuit challenge to name a 
famous Belgian. He was a mathematician who devised a proportional method 
thar is used for many purposes, including allocating political offices accord- 
ing to the shares of seats held by parties ın the European Parliament. The 
method works by iteration, using a sumple series of divisors, 1, 2, 3 etc. Rules 
like this are needed because assembly-persons do not come in convenient frac- 
tions. The teble below shows how the allocation works, assuming parties have 
the seats displayed ın Table 2 (above) and assuming all parties are willing and 
entitled to take their seats. The party with the largest number of seats, the 
UUP, must get the first Ministry, and then its seat share would then be divided 
by 2. We then look for the next largest number of seats, held by the SDLP, and 
they get the second Ministry. In Table 3 below 10 Ministries are allocated. 
The numbers in square brackets in the M columns indicate the order in which 
parties win Ministries of their choice, whereas S is the number of seats each 
perty has during each stage of the allocation. 


‘Table Three. The Distribution of Ministries (assuming all parties use 
their entitlements) 


UKUP DUP PUP UUP APNI NIWC SDLP SF 
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3* Ar the beginning of 1999 Robert McCartney’s Uk Unionist Party split asunder, leaving 
McCartney wolated His colleagues maintained, amongst other things, char he planned ro 
withdraw the UKUP from the Assembly, an action that would have made matters caster for 
the pro-Agreement parties One unionist journalist put it to me that ‘Mr. McCartney's 
ideological problem ss thar he does not know with which part of Mr. Blair's disintegrating 
Kingdom he wishes to integrare’. 
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In this scenario, unionists are entitled to five Ministries (3 UUP and 2 DUP 
and nationalists get five (3 SDLP and 2 SF). If, by contrast, the First Ministe 

and Deputy First Minister hed decided that there should only be sı 

Ministries, then unionists would have three (2 UUP, I DUP) and nationalist 
would have three (2 SDLP and 1 SF). If they had opted for seven, the UUP’ 
negotiating preference, then there would be four unionist Ministries anc 
three for nationalists. What happens if the DUP does not take its Ministrie. 
because it will not accept the obligations of office? The results are showr 
below. If there are to be ten Ministries, then the UUP would win one more 
Ministry and the Alliance would win a Ministry. Nationalists would keep 
the same number of Ministries as before but improve their position in che 
‘pecking order’, that 1s, the choice of ministries. 


Table Four. The Allocation of Ministries (with a DUP boycott or 
exclusion) 


UKUP DUP PUP UUP APNI NWC SDLP SF 





















































There is only one important ambıguity ın the Agreement about how the 
d'Hondt rule will operate. Two possibilities exist. Either the First andë 
Deputy First Ministers count as part of the allocation of Ministers, or they 
do not If they do count, then, in the examples above, UUP would start the 
allocation with 27 seats and the SDLP with 23. In some possible scenarios, 
this method would have the important consequence of helping other parties 
But if they do not count, as I think is the most reasonable reading of the text, 
then allocations would proceed as in the above examples. 


The d'Hondt rule is also to be used to allocare Committee Chairs and 
Deputy Chaurs. It would be fair to do so with the figures resulting from the 
subtraction of Ministers from parties’ seats in the Assembly, but the 
Agreement is not clear on this. It is also not clear if the d'Hondt rule will be 
used to allocate all Committee places I am assuming that that will hap- 
peo—in which case some Committees may not have umonist majorities. 


The uur and the spLp have provisionally agreed the creation of junior minis- 
ters—presumably to be allocated places on the d'Hondt rule. If so, then 
every major pro-Agreement party will have most of its members ‘having 
prizes’ of one sort or another—something which can only assist che cement- 
ing of the Agreement, and will provide incentives for a shift of posture on 
the part of ambitious anti-Agreement Assembly members. It will also mean 
that the new Assembly 1s likely to have a rather small part of its membership 
free for standard adversarial parliamentary debating in the classical 
Westminster mould. Perhaps that 1s also to the good. 


«chael Lind 


Why There Will Be 
No Revolution in the US: 
A Reply to Daniel Lazare 


recent years, Daniel Lazare has emerged as one of the most provocative and 
sightful critics of the US federal constitution and the superstitious reverence 
« it which is cultivated by the American political establishment. In his 
‘illiant polemic The Frozen Republic (1996), Lazare subjected American 
litical arrangements to the kind of analysis from which they are usually 
cempt.' In ‘America the Undemocratic’,? Lazare builds upon arguments he 
ade in his book. 


‘any of Lazare’s criticisms of particular features of the US constitutional 
‘der—the grotesquely malapportioned Senate, for example, or the crazy quilt 
‘local jurisdictions—are justified. So is the iconoclastic ridicule he heaps 
von the cult of the Founding Fathers. Unfortunately, Lazare’s case against the 
merican constitutional tradition is seriously weakened by his socialist 
leology and his majoritarian theory of democracy. The American tradition of 
»nstitutionalism deserves to be criticized—but not because it has proven to be 
1 impediment to socialism or simple majority rule. 
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Marx Versus Madison 


Lazare shows the extent of his divergence from the mainstrean 
American Centre-Left when he cites ‘Marx and Trotsky’ as preceptor. 
and looks to ‘Russian social democrats’ in the ‘polyglot Czaris 
empire’ as models for American reformers.3 Writing in the traditioi 
of the European radical Left, Lazare associates ‘modern’ anc 
‘democratic’ politics with a secular society, economic socialism o. 
comprehensive social democracy, and centralized government 
preferably under the control of a working-class-based socialist o; 
social-democratic party. For thinkers in this tradition, societies suct 
as the United States that have not evolved ın these directions ar 
aberrations that must be explained. 


Needless to say, if one does not believe that all societies are evolving 

in the direction of what the economist Robert Heilbroner has callec 

‘a slightly imaginary Sweden’, one will be inclined to conclude tha» 
there may be multiple and equally legitimate paths to ‘modernity 

and ‘democracy’. There is no Somderweg because there is no single way 

To American liberals in the tradition of Herbert Croly and the twc 

Roosevelts, the question “Why no Marxism in America?’ 1s about a: 

interesting as the question, “Why no positivism in America?’. Bott 

Marxist socialism, in its several denominations, and Comtear 

positivism were pseudoscientific nineteenth-century  seculae 
religions. Wersions of each were adopted by modernizing élites ir 

peripheral countries, such as Russia, China, Brazil and Mexico— 

whose leadership put the Comtean motto ‘Order and Progress’ on the 

flag. Just as Comte’s ‘science of society’ never had much influence ip 
the United States, so Marxist socialism never gained much of » 
foothold beyond the beach-heads established by European immigrans 
minorities such as the German, Scandinavian and Russian—Easterm 
European Jewish diasporas in the North-East and the prairie states. 


The Non-Saliency of Class 


Perhaps the favourite topic of the marginal American radical Left has 
been the absence of class-based parties in the United States. Lazare’s 
contribution to this debate is to assert that the adoption of 
proportional representation in the Us after the Civil War—a reform 
that was actually proposed by one Reconstruction Republican 
congressman—‘might have provided the opening wedge for a 
genuinely interracial socialism—not just a socialist movement, one 
might add, but a disciplined, unified socialist party’ uniting ‘educated 
Northern workers, immigrants, and barely literate Southern blacks’ .4 


* Daniel Lazare, The Frexew Repablec: How the Coustetatren u Parabyzing Democracy, New 
York 1996. 

4 NLR 232, November—December 1998, pp 3-40 

3Ibid,p 21 

4 Ibid 
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Perhaps; but almost certainly not. The replacement of plurality 
voting by PR in the 1860s or 1870s would not have reduced the 
hostility between largely Catholic immigrant workers and their black 
competitors in Northern cities; at best, it would have strengthened 
the anti-Southern Bourbon alliance of Northern Protestant élites, 
Southern blacks and some white Southern populists. The enduring 
cross-class alliances between the élite in one section and non-lites in 
the rival section are the result of deeply rooted conflicts of interest 
and identity among American groups, not artefacts of either the 
constitutional structure or the electoral system. 


At the end of the rwentieth century, we now have enough examples of 
democratic régimes to know that parties based on class affiliation rather 
than other aspects of identitty—tregional, ethnic, linguistic, religious— 
are the exception, rather than the rule. American politics has often 
revolved around ‘culture war’ issues like abortion or prohibition, which 
have symbolized clashes between ethnic groups, races or subculcures— 
Protestant ‘drys’ versus Catholic ‘wets’, evangelical conservatives versus 
secular feminists. Similar patterns are familiar in other democracies. In 
parliamentary Canada, the party system is Balkanized along regional 
and linguistic lines, not class lines. Regional partisanship is important 
in European democracies such as Italy and Germany and Asian 
democracies, for example, South Korea. Even in Britain, with its 
Labour and Conservative parties, the pattern of partisan alignment has 
as much to do with region and ethnicity—the Celtic periphery versus 
the English ethnic core—as with socio-economic class. Since most 
democracies are parliamentary régimes with PR voting, and since few 
democracies have consistent and competitive ‘labour parties’, the 
reason for the absence of one in the us cannot be that the federal 
constitution or the plurality voting system is an impediment. 


Primordial Ties and Wishful Thinking 


Io many democracies, then, class alignments are fairly weak, 
compared to ‘primordial’ ties, particularly where there are deep and 
enduring cleavages among sub-national communities defined by 
race, religion, region or other non-economic factors. Marxists may 
wish that most democratic party systems were organized around 
debates over the means of production, but they are not, and it simply 
will not do to dismiss all of the non-economic concerns of real voters 
in real democracies as trivial diversions by ‘bourgeois’ parties— 
particularly given the fact that many of the intellectuals and activists 
of ‘proletarian’ leftist parties are so seldom proletarians themselves. 
Confronted with the fact that the majority in most democracies, 
including a majority of the working class, rejects radical leftism, 
middle-class leftists often console themselves with the thought that 
the ‘people’ have been brainwashed by ‘the capitalists’ or ‘the 
interests’. Of course, if the people are really so stupid and vulnerable 
to propaganda, one must wonder whether they are capable of self- 
government at all. 


Indeed, it can be argued that there is a method in the madness c 
communal politics. After all, one’s class membership 1s more easil 
shed than one’s ancestry or one’s accent. An upwardly mobile Sco 
may no longer belong to the working class—but she 1s still a Scot. I 
is not unreasonable, then, to base one’s political affiliation o» 
identities more stable and clear than class or vocation, particularly is 
modern societies, in which class identification 1s so baffling—is . 
salaried middle manager with little personal wealth a member of th: 
‘bourgeoisie’ or a white-collar ‘proletarian’ ?> 


Determined to attribute most of what the radical Left dislikes abou 
American society and American culture to the federal constitution 
Lazare makes some implausible, if ingenious, arguments: 


Popular sovereignty was stillborn as a result [of the federal 
constitution], and the US was prevented from modernizing itself 
constitutionally or politically. Or, to put it more precisely, it was 
encouraged to seek out economic and geographical expansion as a 
substitute for political modernization. This explains why, two 
centuries later, amid all the subdivisions and shopping malls, 
America is home to so many: Christian fundamentalists, heavily- 
armed militi members, creationists, and other rebels against 
modernity.® 


Scots-Irish Immigrants and Militia Movements 


This account of us history is puzzling. In exactly what way wa: 
“geographic expansion’ into Florida, the Louisiana Territory, Texa 
and California and the South-West a ‘substitute for politica 
modernization’? In what way were plantations and ranches in forme» 
French, Spanish, Mexican or American Indian territory ‘substitutes 
for, say, the adoption of umproved voting techniques ın seaboard 
cities? Alexander Hamilton, who was nothing if not a modernizer, 
favoured US territorial expansion nto French and Spanish territory tc 
the South and West—by force, if necessary. Another modernizer, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State William Seward, favoured American 
expansion and speculated that ultimately the capital of the enlarged 
United States would be Mexico City! The fact thar the North was the 
home both of Amencan industry and of American anti-expansioniso» 
was a coincidence The chief influences on nineteenth-century 


3 In The Nes Amerscax Natron: The New Nationalism and the Fourth Amertcan Revelutron, 
New York 1997, I tried to clarify the confusion by popularizing the term ‘overclass’— 
word introduced into English from Swedish by Gunnar Myrdal—for the credentialed 
managenal-professional élite. This useful neologism has been ruined, however, by 
unsystematic uses of ‘overclass’ to refer noc only to managers and professionals but to the 
hereditary, moneyed upper class, the affluent in general, or even liberals and leftists—the 
American Right uses ‘overclass’ as an epithet for 108 ideological rrvals. 

6 tbid ,p 27 
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Northern opposition to expansionism were political (fear chat 
enlargement would augment the power of the South) and moral— 
thanks to the cultural legacies of Puritans, Quakers and Teutonic 
Pietists, the American North has consistently been more hostile to 
military establishments and foreign wars than the American South. 


Nor can the us constitution be invoked to explain why ‘America 1s 
home to so many Christian fundamentalists, heavily-armed militia 
members, creationists, and other rebels against modernity’. The 
actual reason is the fact that the Highland South was settled in the 
eighteenth century by Scots-Irish immigrants from Ulster, many of 
whose distant cousins in contemporary Northern Ireland are ‘heavily- 
armed...members’ of Unionist militias and followers of ‘Christian 
fundamentalists’ such as the Reverend Ian Paisley. The Bible Belt 
would be the Bible Belt, even if the us had a parliamentary system 
like that of Canada. In this case, Lazare’s real argument is not with the 
US constitution, but with certain of his fellow citizens. 


A Coherent Majority? 


At times, Lazare writes as though there were a secular-socialist-statist 
majority in the United States thar would long ago have taken over, 
but for the fact that ‘the system’s multi-chambered eighteenth- 
century architecture is itself an obstacle to change’. He dismisses the 
Democrats and Republicans because ‘both are dedicated to God, 
country, and the free market above all else’.8 Does he really believe 
that ordinary American voters—who tend to be more religious and 
sentimentally patriotic than the social élite—would vote for atheist, 
cosmopolitan socialists?? This brings to mind the obliviousness to 
American political reality of Trotsky, who reportedly once began an 
address with the words, ‘Workers and peasants of the Bronx...’ 


It is crue that the polls indicate that the public is rather less 
committed to the free market than the bipartisan élite; Christian 
conservatives as well as unionists tend to express support for 
entitlements—for themselves, if not the inner-city poor—as well as 
suspicion of big business and banks. But all this means ıs thar in a 
system of pure majoritarianism in the us that expressed popular 
attitudes more or less directly, the prevalent force, the ‘coherent 
majority’ to use Lazare’s term, would be a kind of mght-wing 
populism, mixing support for working-class and middle-class 
economic entitlements with support for the death penalty and 


7 Ibid., p. 33. 
3 Ibid. 


? According wo a Washington Post/Hervard/Kaiser Family Poll in August 1998, 78 per 
cent of Americans believe thar ‘encouraging a belief in God’ 1s more important than 
‘encouraging # modern screnrific outlook’ 


hostility to flag-burning, obscenity and sexual deviance." “The mor 
vehement the local populist forces,’ Lazare writes of the Americar 
Revolutionary Era, ‘the greater their hostility to anything resembling 
an emergent nation-state.’"* This was true then, and to a large degre 
it is true now; consistent nationalists in American politics, like Jame 
Wilson and Alexander Hamilton in the eighteenth century an 
Herbert Croly in the twentieth, have usually been members of rathe, 
small and avant-garde élites with limited political influence.'? 


The Dangers of Coherence 


‘In the absence of coherent majority rule’, Lazare writes, ‘parties art 

chronically weak and principles scarce to oon-existent’.‘3 Bue 
America’s two parties have usually been weak and incoherent, no» 
because of the constitutional system as such, but rather because of the 

ınterplay between American society and American electoral rules 

(which are creations of statute and are not mandated by the federali 
constitution). A case can be made that a multiparty system is best 

suited to the diversity of American society; but a plurality or first- 

past-the-post voting system inherited from eighteenth-century 

Britain has forced American politics into the straitjacket of a stable 

two-party system. The usual compromise between America’s 

multiparty society and its two-party electoral order has been a systeme 
of two incoherent parties. 


This being the case, one would expect that an attempt to make the two 
major parties in the US more ideologically coherent would have two 
effects. The first effect would be the alienation of a growing number of 
American voters who cannot find even a faction within a major party 
with which they can identify. An even more dangerous consequence of 
the growing coherence of the Democrats and Republicans should be a 
sharpening of partisan rancour, as partisan lines come to overlap 
closely with regional, racial and religious divisions. 


Both of these phenomena can be observed in the 1990s, as a result 
of the movement of the American party system from healthy 
incoherence to dangerous coherence. The purging of socially- 
conservative Democrats and economically-liberal Republicans has 
produced two groups of alienated voters—working-class Buchanan 


10 A Gallup survey of Aprl 25-28, 1996, revealed majorities ın favour both of social 
conservatism and economic liberalism. Thus, 83 per cent of Amencans polled opposed 
facial preferences in yobs and schools, and 79 per cent favoured the death penalty for 
murder; the seme number, 73 per cent, were in favour of a school prayer amendment co 


raunng 

wage. This suggests chat economic liberalism can succeed in the United States only if it is 
divocced from cultural liberalism. 

H Lerare, ‘America the Undemocraric’, p. 14 

u Akhil Amar’s new study, The Bill of Rights Crestron and Recoastructren, New Haven 
1998, demonstrates just how deeply-rooced localism is in American political culrure 

1 Ibid ,p 26. 
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voters, most of whom are former New Deal Democrats with right- 
wing social views, and suburban John Anderson voters, most of 
whom are former liberal Republicans. (Ross Perot’s populist persona 
appealed to the former, while his program, more technocratic 
progressive than populist, appealed to many of the latter.) In the old 
days, Anderson Republicans and Buchanan Democrats could find 
their places in a two-party system that was really a four- or five-party 
system in disguise, characterized by alliances among elements of rival 
parties—like the ‘conservative coalition’ of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans that dominated us politics for most of the twentieth 
century, or the civil rights coalition that united liberal Republicans 
with the Democratic Left. The evolution of the Democrats and 
Republicans into more disciplined parties is one of the major causes 
of the emergence of a substantial minority—as much as a third of the 
electorate—which is angry and alienated. Both the anger and the 
alienation may be justified; but inasmuch as the dynamics of the 
plurality voting system discourage the formation or success of third 
parties, that anger and alienation is likely to be dissipated through 
ephemeral anti-political movements organized around demagogues 
such as Perot.*4 


Conservatism’s Comparative Advantage 


Meanwhile, the conversion of white Southern Democrats to the 
Republican Party has destabilized American politics, in a way that 
leftists and liberals in the Democratic party, eager to be rid of the 
Dixiecrat right wing, did not foresee. As long as conservatives were 
divided among the two parties, they had at least some incentive to 
work with liberals in their own parties—Lazare dismisses most 
American politicians as conservatives, but his sectarian leftist 
viewpoint requires the abuse of ordinary political terminology. The 
conversion of the Democrats into a more or less consistent liberal 
party and of the Republicans into a more or less consistent 
conservative party has demonstrated what insightful political 
observers knew all along—-there are far more self-identified 
‘conservatives’ than self-identified ‘liberals’ in the United States. To 
make matters worse, the partisan divisions are being reinforced by 
regional and racial and religious divisions. A national politics of 
shifting coalitions is being replaced by trench warfare along the 
frontier between two immobile armies, in which each, for narrow 

isan reasons, attempts to weaken and destroy the branch, or house 
of the legislature, that the rival party temporarily controls. 


The price of trying to turn America’s loose parties into disciplined, 
Westminster-style parties, then, 1s growing voter alienation and 


4 If I am correct, then the Perot and Buchanan movements were, among other things, 
unintended by-products of the efforts of Republican leaders like Newt Gingrich and 
their Democranc counterparts to impose Westminster-style party discipline on their 
heterogeneous parties. 


escalating partisan rancour. The point that must be stressed is that this 
partisan polarization has nothing to do with the US constitution—e 
stable background which cannot be invoked as the explanation for 
changing patterns in the foreground. Rather, the :ncreased polarization 
is a result of the interaction of a complex society with a too-simple 
electoral régime. There is no constitutional crisis ia the US; instead, 
there is a political crisis, a crisis of partisan politics. If the us abruptly 
adopted a Westmunster-style parliamentary system, but maintained its 
inherited Anglo-American plurality voting system, then the two-party 
system would still exist, as would the choice between an inclusive 
system of two incoherent parties or an exclusive system of two 
coherent parties. 


Suppose the United States adopted proportional representation for 
the House of Representatives, along with alternative or preferential 
voting for the President and individual Senators. The result would 
most likely be the decomposition of the two-party system into a 
multiparty system. Lazare endorses proportional representation—but 
why? There is little reason to believe that PR would further his goal, 
the formation of a ‘coherent majority’. It seems more likely that none 
of the new American parties—certainly none of the Lilliputian 
parties of the radical Left—would have a majority. Two or more 
parties would therefore have to engage in complicated negotiations in 
order to form a majority coalition. This may not be a bad thing—as 
a supporter of PR for both the us and the ux, I do not think ıt would 
be—but it 1s very far from the straightforward, programmatic 
politics of a ‘coherent majority’. Even in a unicameral parliamentary 
system, multiparty coalitions based on carefully negotiated power- 
sharing arrangements are unlikely to carry out the kind of 
revolutionary reforms that Lazare favours. 


Could the US Have Evolved into a Parliamentary Democracy? 


In addition to undermining his analysis of contemporary American 
national politics, Lazare’s left radicalism distorts his account of 
American constitutional history. Like many members of America’s 
Left, Lazare 1s drawn to the notion that the evolution, in the United 
States, of a Western European-style welfare state and a party system 
dominated by class representation was aborted at this or that tragic 
turning point. For various schools on the Left, American history took 
a wrong turn with the Cold War, or the Progressive Era, or the 
replacement of the Articles of Confederation by the Federal 
Constitution. According to Lazare, the wrong turn came when the 
radical Republicans of the Reconstruction Congress failed to carry 
out a sweeping revolution that might have resulted in American 
socialism and an American parliamentary system. If Andrew Johnson 
had been impeached, Lazare tells us: 


The legislative branch would have become superior to the 
executive, while the House, which had initiated impeachment 
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proceedings and was the more competent and vigorous of the two, 
would have become dominant over the Senate. The Us would have 
been on its way to becoming a modern democratic state under the 
control of a sovereign national assembly.*5 


Many political historians agree with Lazare that the removal of 
President Andrew Johnson over policy differences might have led to 
the evolution of the US Constitution ın a parliamentary direction, 
with impeachment playing the role of a vote of no confidence. But 1s 
this really true? The argument assumes a great deal. It assumes that 
the Senate would have consented to be subordinated to the House, 
automatically removing Presidents and other executive officials who 
had been impeached by the House, not just once, but many times. 
This seems unlikely. The Us Senate, according to convention, 1s the 
‘Upper House’. us Senators consider themselves far more important 
than mere Representatives, and in fact are more likely to come 
from the socio-economic élite—a majority of today’s Senators are 
millionaires. Today’s Senators have been quick to express their 
annoyance with attempted micromanagement of Clinton’s impeach- 
ment trial by House leaders. It is hard to umagine nineteenth-century 
Senators abandoning their prerogatives in order to rubber-stamp the 
decisions of the House—even if the American people did not turn in 
wrath against legislators who repeatedly tried to remove the 
Presidents whom a majority of voters had elected. 


Impeachment and Metamorphosis 


Needless to say, 1f impeachments by the House had become routine 
and, at the same time, the Senate had refused automatically to convict 
impeached Presidents and other executive officers, then nothing like 
parliamentary democracy would have evolved. Instead, the most 
likely result of the weakening of the presidency by the House would 
have been the strengthening of the Senate at the expense of both the 
presidency and the House. Presidents, Vice-Presidents and their 
appointees would have had an incentive to defer to the Senators who 
could convict and remove them rather than obey the Representatives 
who, at best, could merely recommend their removal. In The 
Federalist Papers, Hamilton appears to envision the Senate protecting 
executive branch officials from the House ın this way. 


There is another reason why the impeachment of Johnson would not 
have produced a parliamentary régime. Upon impeachment and 
conviction, a President is replaced by his Vice-President, not by 
the Speaker of the House. Those who write about the ‘parliamentari- 
zation’ of American politics as a result of impeachment must assume 
either that successive Houses and Senates would have collaborated to 
unpeach and convict Vice-Presidents along with Presidents, in order 
to make a series of Speakers of the House President; or that Presidents 


Ibid, p 20 


and Vice-Presidents would be so afraid of impeachment that they 
would become deferent subordinates of the Speaker of the House. Ip 
the battle of legitimacy, though, ary President of the United States is 
far better positioned than any Speaker of the House—as successive 
speakers during the Clinton administration have learned so painfully. 
The President is the only American politician who is elected, if only 
indirectly, by the American electorate as a whole. By contrast, the 
Speaker is elected to the Speakership only by other politicians; the 
only American citizens who actually vote for him are the citizens of 
his district. In a parliamentary democracy, the selection of the prime 
minister or chancellor by the legislature does not reduce his 
legitimacy. But ın a system of separated powers like that of the us, 
the plebiscitary legitimacy of the President easily neutralizes the 
parliamentary legitimacy of the Speaker of the House, or, for that 
matter, the Senate Majority Leader. 


The American presidential system was, and is, no more capable of 
evolving into a parliamentary system than a hippopotamus is capable 
of metamorphosing 1nto a peacock or a turtle. Lazare ıs pessimistic 
about the American constitutional system—but, in assessing 
possibilities in the past for fundamental change of that system, he is 
not pessimistic enough. 


Two Conceptions of Democracy 


If Lazare’s critique of the US constitutional system depended entirely on 
his ideology-influenced misprisions of American political culture and 
American political history, then it would deserve to be dismissed. The 
most important aspects of Lazare’s critique, however, are based on a 
conception of democracy, which in theory—if not in Lazare’s own 
theory—has no necessary connection to the ideology of the socialist Left. 


Lazare never makes explicit his own conception of the ideal 
constitution. From his writings, it appears that his conception of the 
good constitution rests on two premises. The first is that a ‘demos’ is 
a more or less coherent community. The second assumption is that 
relatively simple majoritarian institutions are the most adequate 
vehicles for the expression of the sovereign will of the demos. Lazare’s 
ideal constitution, it would seem, would establish a unicameral 
legislature in a unitary state, with a majority of the legislators free to 
abrogate the constitution and promulgate a new one whenever they 
chose to do so. This conception explains Lazare’s insistence that 
federal systems and complex constitutions are either deluded 
responses to groundless fears of majority tyranny or sinister 
contraptions devised by Machiavellian élites to neutralize democracy. 
‘Can a people divide and conquer itself?’ Lazare writes.” ‘Is stable 
self-government really to be achieved through self-fragmentation?’.'7 


16 Ibid., p 27 
7 Ibid. 
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If this is a fair statement of Lazare’s views, as I believe it is, chen 
Lazare belongs in the older and more influential of the two traditions 
of thinking about democracy. The oldest and most prevalent 
conception of democracy identifies it with the will, or, in another 
version, the interests, of a numerical majority. Most centrist liberal 
and progressive proposals for constitutional reform, along with those 
of the radical Left, have been based on this assumption.'® There is, 
however, a minority tradition in political thought, which questions 
the identification of democracy with majority rule. The nineteenth- 
century American theorist and South Carolina Senator John Calhoun, 
with his idea of ‘the concurrent majority’, is one of the key figures in 
this minority tradition.'? So are twentieth-century theorists of 
‘consociational democracy’, like Arend Lijphart and Lani Guinier, 
most of whom are found on the Centre-Left and share nothing in 
common with Calhoun, except for a concern with the plight of 
numerical minorities.?° 


The consociational theory of democracy differs from the majoritarian 
theory in two key respects. First, unlike majoritarians, consocia- 
tionalists take seriously the possibility that a given political 
community may be made up of two or more enduring, distinct 
communities defined by extra-political characteristics, such as 
regional, racial, or religious identities. The second difference follows 
from the first. Consociationalist theory rejects the assumption that 
simple majoritarian constitutional structures are necessarily the best. 
In countries with a complicated regional or ethnic make-up, 
complicated democratic institutions may be necessary. 


Concessions and Consensus 


From the consociationalist perspective, a given constitution may be 
less important as a set of rules for the self-government of a majority 
than as a modus vivendi, a treaty among various groups, which may 
have a long history prior to that of the national or multinational 
polity in which they find themselves as a result of coercion or choice. 
In particular countries, particular compromises embedded ın the 
constitution as a concession to this or that sub-national group will 
cause the constitution to deviate to a greater or lesser degree from the 
Platonic ideal of a democratic constitution. In some cases the 
deviations may be unjustifiable—like the concessions made to slave- 
owners or less populous states in the US constitution. In other cases, 


18 For a representative example of the argument thar the US constitution should be 
reformed to make the us government more closely resemble a Westmunster-style 
parliamentary democracy, see James L Sundquist, Comsstatreaa! Reform and Effactrre 
Government, revised edition, Washington, DC 1992. 

1 Most af Calhoun's discussion of the numencal and concurrent majorities in A 
Disgussttion on Goverement i3 excerpted in The Essential Calbeen, edited by Clyde N. 
Wilson, New Brunswick 1992, pp. I-43 

= See Arend Liphart, Demecnecres: Patterus of Mayoritertan and Consema Government re 
Tiwenty-One Cowntruts, New Haven 1984 


though, the concessions may be reasonable and legitimate— 
particularly if the alternative to an idiosyncratic constitution is not a 
simpler, more mayoritarian constitution, but secession or other kinds 
of civil strife. 


For many—though by no means all—majoritarian theorists, the 
purpose of democracy is to ‘express’ the ‘will’ of the more or less 
unitary ‘people’—a Rousseautan General Will thar somehow 
(perhaps by mental telepathy) has formed apart from, and prior to, 
elections and debates among elected officials. For adherents of 
consociationalism, the purpose of democracy is not the expression of æ 
pre-existing national will, but the formation of a consensus among 
sub-national groups—substantial minorities, as well as majorities. 
Elections, negotiations among parties within the legislature, 
negotiations among houses of a bicameral legislarure or between- 
branches of a government with separation of powers, even 
negotiations between levels of government—all of these may be 
legitimate stages in the cobbling together of a political consensus. To- 
oversimplify matters, it might be said that majoritarians see legislation 
as the product of a political consensus, whereas consociationalists see a 
political consensus as the product of the legislative process. 


The emphasis that consociational democracy puts on consensus 
suggests that, as a rule, supermajorities should be preferred to simple 
majorities. A program enacted by a bare majority, against the bitter 
opposition of a near-mayjority, 1s likely to be lacking 1n legitimacy, 1n 
practice if not in theory. Nor is it that much more legitimate in 
theory, if one rejects che majoritarian fiction that fifty-one per cent of 
a population speaks for the whole. Every numerical minority in a 
society cannot be placated. But no effort should be spared to co-opt 
substantial minorities, if social peace hangs upon the result. 


Consociational democrats are much more likely than majoritarians to 
view the constitutional polity as something fragile and in danger of 
‘Balkanization’ into lesser communities along sub-national lines. The 
fact, noted above, that party systems in democracies tend to 
perpetuate and reinforce regional and ethnic and religious divisions 
within nations only strengthens the fear of consociational theorists 
that ıll-designed democratic arrangements will exacerbate rather 
than avert civil strife. 


Revising the Constitution 


The consociational theory of democracy provides a justification for 
written constitutions other than the superhuman wisdom of the 
drafters—be they classical Legislators, or American Founders. If the 
constitution is thought of as a treaty among groups, then an 
ephemeral political majority should not be able to unilaterally revise 
what a supermajority painstakingly negotiated. At the same time, 
the constitution-treaty analogy works against the idea that any given 
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constitution could or should be eternal. Like treaties, constitutions 
should be revised or replaced every few decades or generations, as 
conditions and particular balances of social forces change.?! Periodic 
revision of fixed constitutions prevents the evil of preserving an 
outmoded system, while preserving the important distinction 
between the constitution and ordinary legislation. Periodic revision 
is not alien to the American tradition; alchough the federal 
constitution of 1787 has not been replaced, only amended, many 
American states have had three or four or five constitutions in their 
history—Jacksonian constitutions in the early nineteenth century, 
Progressive constitutions in the early twentieth. The project of 
constitutionalism as the basis of what the philosopher John Gray calls 
a social modus vivendi is thwarted if it is too easy to amend or replace a 
constitution—and also if it is too difficult. 


Having said this, it is important to stress that consociational 
democracy has nothing to do with tmmobilism, with the idea that 
hasty action is somehow worse than slow action, or that incremental 
policies are to be preferred to systematic ones. The goal of 
consociational constitutionalism is to promote consensus for policies 
enacted by a democratic government—not to prevent abuses of 
government by impairing the capacity of government to act at all. 


Consociationalism and Constitutionalism 


If we think of constitutions as compromises among different groups 
living in the same territory, groups that may agree on little more than 
the desirability of continued co-existence, then we would not expect 
them to resemble one another closely, any more than we would expect 
a treaty between Britain and Iceland to contain most of the provisions 
of a treaty between Australia and Indonesia. As Adam Ferguson 
wrote, ‘Laws, whether civil or political, are expedients of policy to 
adjust the pretensions of parties, and to secure the peace of society. 
The expedient is accommodated to special circumstances...'?? The 
irreducible diversity of constitutions reflects the irreducible diversity 
of nations and the regions, ethnic groups, linguistic communities and 
religious denominations into which the populations of the world’s 
states are divided. 


Proponents of consociational democracy, then, tend to be very 
cautious about suggesting that only one or a few models of 
constitutional democracy are legitimate. Asked to devise an abstract 
blueprint for an unnamed democracy, most contemporary theorists of 
consociationalism would be likely to propose a parliamentary system 


a! Calhoun, more perceptive than Madison in this as in many other respects, noted that 
coastitudons tend to embody obsolete social compromuses . fighcing the last crvil waz, as 
it were. 

 Prreceples sf Moral aud Peistical Soma, i., p 44; quoted in Alasdair Macintyre, After 
Virran, Nocre Dame 1984, p. 236 


with legislators elected by one or another method of proportional 
representation. But any consociational theorist worth her salt woulde 
probably reject the exercise, on the grounds that, as there are no 
generic countries, there can be no generic constitutions. In most 
circumstances, PR might be preferable to plurality voting. However, 
in countries where PR might lead to formation of parties along narrow 
regional, ethnic or religious lines, plurality voting might deter the 
direct translation of social difference into political conflict, by 
encouraging the coalescence of interests into two stable parties based 
on cross-cutting alliances. Similarly, as a general rule, parliamentary 
democracy may be better than presidential democracy. But in newly- 
democratized countries with royal or dictatorial traditions, a quasi- 
regal president, invested by popular election with plebiscitary 
legitimacy, might be more effective than a prime minister or 
chancellor in imposing civilian authority on recalcitrant armed forces 
and bureaucracies. 


With these qualifications in mind, it is possible to make some 
cautious generalizations about the suitability of different constitu- 
tional structures in light of the rival theories of democracy. The 
institutions best suited for the creation of a consociational ‘consensus’ 
are not necessarily those best adapted to the expression of a 
majoritarian ‘will.’ 


The Spectre of Direct Democracy 


The majoritarian theory of democracy itself comes in several versions. 
One, associated with Edmund Burke, holds that elected representa- 
tives should do what they believe is in the best interest of their 
constituents——whether the constituents agree or not. This view 1s less 
influential than the ‘mandate’ theory, according to which an 
‘instructed’ representative 1s bound to carry out the wishes of the 
majority that elected him. If the ‘mandate’ is thar of a party rather 
than an individual, the appropriate form is Westminster democracy, 
in which the winning party should face few constitutional 
restrictions in enacting a complex program which is assumed to have 
been endorsed, down to its details, by a majority——or, in some cases, a 
plurality—of the electorate. Taken to an extreme, the mandate theory 
would encourage the elimination of legislatures altogether, and their 
replacement either by direct democracy, in the form of referenda on 
particular issues, or elective dictatorship. (Something like this 
conclusion was drawn by early twentieth-century US Progressives, 
whose puritanical horror of legislative log-rolling led them to favour 
strong, ‘non-partisan’ executives, like city managers, as well as 
initiative and referendum.) 


For obvious reasons, the theory of consociational democracy 
emphasizes the primacy of a legislature—whether unicameral or 
bicameral—that reflects the diversity of legitimate interests in a 
complex and divided society ın its very make-up. To be genuinely 
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representative, a legislature must be sufficiently large, and it should 
be elected by methods that do not misrepresent the actual 
distribution of opinions, values and interests in the electorate— 
almost all theorists of consociational democracy prefer forms of 
proportional representation to the first-past-the-post or plurality 
voting system for this reason. 


The claim that a given constitution is out of date because of 
technological and economic progress 1s unconvincing; the invention 
of telephones, faxes and e-mail has not deprived Robert’s Rules of 
Order of their usefulness ın modern committee meetings. On the 
other hand, it would be a mistake to deny that there has been some 
genuine learning from experience when it comes to the design and 
operation of political institutions. A Burkean defence of inherited 
constitutional arrangements merely because they are inherited 
ignores the genuine if limited advances in what is bravely called 
‘political science’. 


The chief breakthrough in political design between the era of the 
American Founders and our own has involved, not constitutional 
structures, but electoral systems. The invention of proportional 
representation, and related methods of representation that protect 
minority interests, such as cumulative voting, constitutes one of the 
major watersheds in the development of democratic politics. What 
we have learned since 1787 is that it is better to seek some—anot all— 
of the legitimate ends of the American Founders by means of electoral 
design rather than institutional fragmentation. 


Like most proponents of consociational democracy, Lazare prefers 
proportional representation to plurality voting. In every other 
respect, however, he is a majoritarian. His majoritarian views lead 
him to be more hostile than a consociational democrat would be to 
the separation of powers and to federalism, not just in their American 
incarnations, but in general. Consociational democrats are more 
likely than majoritarians to believe that, in particular countries, 
federalism, bicameralism and separation of powers may serve the 
same goal as PR elections—reducing dangerous strife, by giving as 
many groups as possible a stake in the system, and minimizing 
the possibility that one region, or one race, or one religious 
denomination, can use the power of the state to exploit the others. 


The Separation of Powers 


Critics of the American constitutional order, such as Lazare, have 
little trouble dismissing one of the traditional justifications of the 
separation of powers in the American constitutional system— 
namely, the claim that only the division of government powers 
among multiple, independent branches and houses of the legislarure 
can prevent otherwise inevitable tyranny. Most democracies in the 
world today are parliamentary democracies, in which executive power 
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is wielded by the leaders of the major legislative chamber; ın many 
countries the legislature can over-rule the judicial branch as well. 
Contrary to the Montesquieuan mythology accepted by America’s 
Founding Fathers, the result has not been a nightmare of tyranny. 
Indeed, outside of the United States, presidential régimes with 
separation of powers along American lines have been found chiefly in 
Latin America, where they have been associated with frequent 
interruptions of constitutional civilian democracy by military 
dictatorship or authoritarian civilian presidentialism. Inverting the 
Montesquieuan tradition, some contemporary political scientists 
argue that civilian supremacy and democracy are safer under 
parliamentary systems than in presidential régimes.?3 


It is possible, of course, that the entire debate is misconceived. The 
key variable may be, not constitutional design, but political culture. 
Whether a constitution of any sort is obeyed may depend on whether 
a culture of constitutionalism 1s capable of keeping tendencies toward 
militarism, corruption, nepotism, or personalism in check. The 
contrast 10 civil-military relations between the English-speaking 
world and the Spanish-speaking world—in each of which there have 
been both parliamentary and presidential democracies—suggests 
that the form of the constitution 1s less important than cultural 
attitudes toward law and government. 


Tyranny and Faction 


From the fact that the separation of powers is not a plausible defence 
against tyranny, it does not follow that the ‘Madisonian’ rationale— 
separation of powers as a defence against faction—is also to be 
dismissed. Discussions of the ‘tyranny of faction’ blur the distinction, 
clear to the American Founders, between ‘tyranny’ and ‘faction’. Even 
in a country in which the midnight knock on the door 1s not a 
problem, the threat posed by faction may remain. Today’s 
consociational democrats are not obsessed, as Madison was, with the 
fear that debtors will overpower creditors. But consociational theory 
takes the problems posed by other kinds of factionalism quite 
seriously. In a highly regionalized or ethnically polarized society, the 
fragmentation of power may well serve a good purpose by 
minimizing the possibility that a regionally- or ethnoically-based 
plurality, or bare majority, could monopolize the government. The 
same arrangements might maximize the chances that minorities gain 
at least some footholds in the government. 


The history of race relations in the United States, as well as the 
history of culture wars among whites of different ancestries, 
demonstrates the importance of these considerations. Similarly, in the 
United States the prospect of the economic exploitation by one region 


33 See, for example, Juan J Linz and Arturo Valenzuela, The Faslere of Pressdential 
Democracy. The Case of Latta Amerxca, Vol 0, Balumore 1994. 
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or coalition of regions of others is no mere turnip ghost. Northern and 
Southern politicians, when given the opportunity, have not hesitated 
to subsidize their sections by taxing the others. From the Civil War 
until the New Deal, Southerners, including blacks and poor whites, 
were taxed to subsidize Northern industry and infrastructure. 
Beginning in the 1930s, the New Deal Democrats, and their 
successors in the South and West ın the Republican Party, have taxed 
North-Easterners and Mid-Westerners in order to pay for the 
industrialization of the Sun Belt/Gun Belt. For decades, as a result of 
Southern and Western influence in Congress, the populations of the 
North-Eastern states have paid out more in taxes than they have 
received in benefits. Nor would the situation necessarily be much 
different in a hypothetical socialist America. The socialized service 
workers and farm workers of the South-West might be willing to pay 
higher prices for imports to protect the jobs and mass transit 
networks of their socialist comrades in the Mid-Western factory belt. 
But, then again, they might not. 


Federalism: Is It Necessarily Reactionary? 


When it comes to federalism, proponents of consociational 
democracy will be even more afraid of generalizations. To begin with, 
there is obviously a difference between countries formed by the 
amalgamation of pre-existing polities—such as Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Italy and (arguably) the United States—and 
countries such as France and Britain that possessed centralized, 
unitary government long before they had democratic government. 
From Lazare’s viewpoint, Switzerland must be even more of a 
constitutional and political abomination than the United States. 
Perhaps the Swiss would be better off if the cantons were abolished 
and replaced by prefect-governed provinces that were periodically 
redrawn by a national legislature dominated by German speakers, and 
if the elaborate balance of regional and ethnic interests in their unique 
institutions—such as their collegial presidency—-were replaced by a 
simple majoritarian frame of government. I, for one, would hesitate to 
say so, without a careful analysis of the traditions and interests of the 
Swiss, solely on the basis of an abstract theory of democracy. 


In addition to different national origins and traditions, a factor that 
must be considered ın evaluating a given example of federalism is 
scale. Lazare does not address this issue. One need not be a reactionary 
Jeffersonian to wonder whether the democratic government of a 
country such as the United States—which may have as many as 400 
million people in the twenty-first century—should be simply a 
blown-up version of the government of a democracy of a country such 
as Norway, which has fewer inhabitants than a number of American 
cities. In both biology and engineering, changes in scale require 
changes in structure. An ant the size of an elephant would not be able 
to walk; large animals require legs that are quite large relative to their 
bodies. A sky-scraper 1s different in design, not merely height, from a 
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two- or three-storey building. Observers of group dynamics have 
long been aware that the nature of an institution like a club or a law 
firm changes, when its membership exceeds the threshholds 
approximated by certain ‘magic numbers’—12, 25, 60, 200. 


The attachment of Americans to their state and local governments 
has an irrational element, but there is nothing inherently irrational, 
illiberal or pre-modern about federalism and localism. Influenced by 
the New Deal and Civil Rights eras, many American liberals and 
leftists came to assume that there was a natural correlation between 
progressive politics and central government in the United States. 
They forgot, or never learned, that, for long periods in American 
history, conservatives have controlled Washington, and that liberal 
reformers have often invoked the language of states’ rights. John C. 
Calhoun learned his states’ rights theory from New England 
Federalists who considered seceding from a Union dominated by 
Southern slave-owners. Later, Northern abolitionists and their 
sympathizers refused to obey or enforce the Fugitive Slave Act, a 
federal law. When the federal government was controlled by 
adherents of laissez-faire capitalism during the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, progressives and social democrats sought to 
defend the right of states and localities to experiment with local 
systems of welfare and business regulation. Nor is this pattern 
peculiar to the United States; in neighbouring Mexico, federalist 
liberals have frequently opposed centralizing conservatives. 


Lazare quotes Michael Mann’s description of the turn-of-the-century 
US political scene: ‘In any one year some northern states might be 
passing progressive legislation and seeking ways around reactionary 
court rulings, western states might be shooting Wobblies, south- 
western states harassing Populists, and southern states intensifying 
racism.'*4 From this one might well conclude that progressives 
should have favoured states’ mghts! Insofar as the South (joined later 
by the West) has dominated national politics for most of us 
history——from 1800-1860 and again from 1932 to the present—it 
is hard to see why the abolition of federalism would result in the 
universalization of northern progressivism, rather than the 
permanent institutionalization of centralized Southern/Western 
conservative rule, from which there could be no escape. 


In Defence of Decentralization 


Caution 1s also in order when it comes to discussing local 
governments. Lazare provides a very compelling critique of the costs 
imposed by the Schwarmerei of petty local governments in the United 
States. ‘Given the opportunity, all behave with the impunity of feudal 
barons as they raid their neighbours to lure away businesses, upscale 
residential developments, or other profitable aspects. Nearly all strive 


4 Ibid., p. 34. 
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to keep out poor people, blacks, or anyone or anything else they think 
will adversely affect the municipal bottom line.’ All of this is quite 
true, and a strong case can be made for municipal mergers to create 
unified Metro Areas. 


Even so, this is another example of a reform which may or may not be 
‘democratic,’ depending on the circumstances. It should not be 
forgotten that metropolitan consolidation, a favourite nostrum of 
American progressives, bas often been opposed, not merely by 
suburban tax avoiders, but by inner-city minority politicians and 
their constituencies, who fear, not without reason, that metropolitan 
consolidation would reduce their political influence, even if it gave 
their neighbourhoods access to a larger tax base. Here again, the 
ımperatives of democracy and of simplicity in organizational design 
may not produce the same result. 


The decentralized constitution of the state of Texas is a product of the 
period following the end of Reconstruction, when former 
Confederates fragmented the power that had been concentrated in 
Reconstruction-era governors. Dozens of officials, including the 
attorney general and Supreme Court judges, are directly elected by 
the voters. California, by contrast, has a Progressive-era constitution 
in which power is centralized in a strong governor who appoints most 
executive and judicial officers. The ‘modern,’ ‘democratic’ and 
‘efficient’ constitution of California has resulted in the election of 
very few Hispanic officeholders at the state level, compared to the 
number in Texas, where, ironically, Mexican-Americans have found ıt 
easier to be elected to state offices under the power-dispersing neo- 
Confederate charter. 


From Theory to Practice 


In the final analysis, the test of a political theory is not its internal 
elegance but its likely result in the world of practical politics. 
Unfortunately, Lazare’s prescription for American political reform 
fails this test. 


In 1996, in The Frozen Republic, Lazare suggested that members of the 
House of Representatives, angry at being paired with a mal- 
apportioned Senate, would be justified in constituting themselves as 
an extra-legal constitutional convention, declaring the old federal 
constitution dissolved, and promulgating a new charter of 
government for the American electorate to ratify in an extra-legal 
referendum. ‘If voters did give the thumbs-up to the House’s 
democratic coup d’état, the results would be the most far-reaching 
political transformation ın America since the Constitution was itself 
adopted in 1787—88.° A few years after Lazare called upon the 


» Ibid , p. 24 
* Deniel Lexare, The Frezen Roskis, p. 293. 
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House to attempt a coup d’état, the Republican majority of the 
House, by impeaching the President, engaged in what many observers 
described as an attempted coup. Needless to say, the coup led against 
President Clinton by Newt Gingrich, Bob Livingston, Tom DeLay, 
Dick Armey, Henry Hyde and other right-wing radical Republicans is 
not what Lazare had in mind with his proposal for a Tennis Court Oath 
on the banks of the Potomac. Still, one shudders when one thinks of 
what use Citizen DeLay or Citizen Starr might make of Lazare’s 
observation that ‘there are revolutionary periods ın which the demos is 
forced to use repression against its enemies...’ Leftist and liberal 
critics of the federal constitution must be (perhaps secretly) relieved 
that its cumbersome machinery has worked to slow down the 
steamroller manned by the Republican Right.?” 


For a Prudent Idealism 


It does not follow that all of the flaws identified by Lazare are not 
genuine, nor that they should not be corrected by serious reforms. 
But politics being the art of the possible, reformers— if not would-be 
revolutionaries—must take into account the traditions and beliefs of 
a particular population. Lazare alleges that Douglas J. Amy, an 
advocate of PR for elections in the US, ‘makes the serious error of 
trying to institute reform within the existing constitutional 
system.’8 In fact, it ıs Lazare who makes a serious error, in thinking 
that the situation in the United States is so dire that more than a 
tiny minority would favour scrapping the federal constitution 
entirely and starting from ground zero. Lazare 1s free to declare that 
‘True democratization [in the United States]...would require a 
fundamental break with the past,’ but one would go bankrupt 
betting that the us, in the foreseeable future, will experience ‘a top- 
to-bottom makeover along the lines of the French Revolution, the 
Meiji Restoration, Bolshevism, or the post-1945 transformation of 
Continental Europe.’?? By contrast, Amy’s proposals, which could be 
brought about by congressional statute, with no need for a 
constitutional amendment, unite idealism with prudence. 


I share Lazare’s dislike of the way that the malapportionment of the 
US Senate magnifies the power of the white continental interior at the 
expense of the multiracial metropolitan majority in the coastal 
regions. (Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan has compared the us 


77 Because legitimacy is diffuse in the United Snares, I see no reason co assume with Lazare 
that if the House of Represencarves declared thar the revolution had begun, the American 
people would listen. Most likely, a majority of Americans would side with the President 
(whom many mustekenly believe 1s the commander-in-chief of che nation, and not just of 
the armed forces) Indeed, I suspect thet the American public would be far more likely to 
accept the legitimacy of a presidennal coup à la Fujimori than of 2 coup d'état by the 
S of che House (whose very name 1s unknown to much of the populerion) 
Lazare, ‘America the Undemocnanic’, p. 33. 
» Tbid., p. 38 
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Senate to the ‘pre-reform House of Commons’.)° Indeed, in my own 
thought experiment in The Neg American Nation I make Senate 
malapportionment a contributing cause to the political turmoil of a 
hypothetical ‘Fourth American Revolution’.3' Lazare and I disagree 
on much, but we agree that the Senate may well be the occasion of 
civil war in the future, as in the past. However, I suspect that the next 
American Revolution, like the previous three—the American 
Revolution, the Crvil War, and the Civil Rights Revolution—is more 
likely to modify the inherited constitutional structure than to 
displace it with a parliamentary régime based on principles foreign to 
American political traditions. With this in mind, I have proposed the 
voluntary subdivision of populous states like California, Texas, 
Florida and New York into smaller stares—in some cases, city- 
states—in order to bring the distribution of power in the Senate more 
closely (though not perfectly) into line with the distribution of the us 
population.3? Like proposals for the establishment, by congressional 
and stare statutes and/or state referenda, of PR for national, state and 
local elections, the proposed multiplication of states would help to 
democratize the American political order within the constraints of 
the 1787 constitution. To roast these particular pigs, it is not 
necessary to burn down this particular house. 


In the real world of governments and nations, constitution-making 
and constitution-revising are like designing, or remodelling, a 
building to take advantage of the peculiar characteristics of a given 
site, rather than like devising a blueprint for a generic structure with 
no location in mind and with no thought of the identity, needs and 
preferences of the likely occupants. Lazare’s critique of the American 
constitutional order, rich in particular insights, is undermuned by the 
tendency toward abstraction and the impatience with compromise 
and imperfection which distinguishes left radicalism from liberal 
meliorism. He does not want to modify capitalism, but to scrap it; he 
does not want to amend the us Constitution, bur to eliminate ıt 
altogether. Confronted with such temperamental radicalism, all that 
a temperamental liberal can say is: from the crooked timber of 
humanity, nothing straight can be made. 


» Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan, The Federal Badga and the States, Cambridge MA 
1997, P. 19 

3! “The crisis came to a climax 1n the early twenty-first century, when the Senare—by then 
controlled by a uny minority of white voters and wealthy national and foreign donors— 
thwarted the larest of a series of reform packages passed by a House of Representatives 
responsive to the emerging transrectal majonty Irving in che coastal staces When the 
moulitary refused to fire oa noters during tbe mots char followed, the conservative- 
domunated government was thrown into turmoil’ Lind, The Neo Amerscen Natren, p. 344 
3 Michael Lind, ‘75 Stans: How co Restoce Democracy in che us Senate (end End the 
Tyranny of Wyoming),’ Mather Jomes, January—February 1998 See also Lynn A Baker and 
Semuel H Dinkin, “The Senate: An Institution Whose Time Has Gone?,’ The Jearual of 
Law and Palstus 13, Winter 1997 
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Esther Leslie 


Introduction to Adorno/Marcus 
Correspondence on the 
German Student Movemen 


Introduction 


On 12 January 1969, Herbert Marcuse wrote to Theodor Adorn 
announcing a June visit to Frankfurt. He wanted to give a lecture. Hw 
requested that the meeting be small and intimate, and solicited a 

official invitation, so that he could get leave from the University < 

California. This was to be the beginning of a summer in Europ 

lecturing in Italy, and all-importantly, swimming. That there wer 

tensions between the two old acquaintances was evident fron 

Adorno’s hand-written comments on the letter. He suspected that th 

need for water, and hence the need to avoid Adorno’s holiday home i» 
Zermatt, was an excuse masking Inge Marcuse’s concern that th 

Frankfurt theorists would be a bad influence on her husband. Adorn 
eagerly noted ‘At least he 1s starting to notice it!’ in che margin whe: 

Marcuse conceded that irrational tendencies plagued the studen 

movement and that, because of the issues raised by black politics, the 
American situation was more complicated and dangerous.’ At 

additional scribbling on the letter, for Horkheimer’s eyes, echoed the 
idea that there should be no great fuss and ‘official circus’ around 
Marcuse’s Frankfurt speech. Exposing his nervousness about the 
Institute providing a platform for the celebrated supporter of the 
revolutionary student movement, Adorno toyed with the idea ol 
withdrawing the invitation.” 


Marcuse, heralded in the blurb for the mass-circulation paperback 
One Dimensional Man as the prophet of the student revolutionary 


* What you say about the development of the student movement sccords completely wich 
my experiences. Rational and urmtonal, indeed counterrevoluuonary demands are 
upextricebly combined. Where do we sand? Here che situation is even more complicared 
and dangerous, because of the more than precarious relationship to the bleck movement. 
Bur all this must be discussed in person’ Letter from Marcuse to Adorno, 12 January 
1969, repunted in Freakferter Schule und Studentexbourgung; vex der Flaschespet xum 
Meletoucecktail 1946 bts 1995, vol. 0, Dokumente, edited by Wolfgang Kraushser, 
eae 541 
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movement ‘along with Mao Tse Tung, Che Guevara and Ho Chi 
Minh’, would be arriving in a volatile Frankfurt scene. Demonstra- 

tions and occupations of university buildings were a regular 
occurrence. Leaflets and pamphlets were issued daily. Seminars 
turned into political meetings and student strike committees 
demanded the self-organization of studies or co-control; a grouping 
called the ‘Spartakus department’ planned alternative courses on left 
radicalism, revolutionary theory—from Rosa Luxemburg to the use 
of cobblestones—critical economics, authority and communication, 
and work prospects. Students versed in critical theory were 
demanding that theoretical critique turn into practical political 
action. Theory was a brake on the movement, alleged some, as they 
denounced fellow students—mocked as Adornites and Habermice— 
for promoting theory for theory's sake and disregarding their 
professors’ function as a left alibi for bourgeois society.? The 
Frankfurt Schwlers, ‘left idiots of the authoritarian state’, had become 
‘critical in theory, conformust in practice’, stated a leaflet put out by 
sociology students in December, and it quoted Horkheimer’s 
Dämmerung from 1934: ‘A revolutionary career does not lead to 
banquets and honorary titles, interesting research and professorial 
wages. It leads to misery, disgrace, ingratitude, prison and into the 
unknown, illuminated by only an almost superhuman belief’.* In 
March 1969, a pirate edition of Dämmerung appeared, and on its back 
cover was a photograph of the sociology department under 
occupation, renamed Spartakus department and festooned with a 
banner that quoted words from the book: ‘If socialism appears 
unrealizable then it ıs necessary to make it a reality with an even more 
desperate determination.’ Discussions were heated in Frankfurt. 
Some activists had been going further, grasping at alarmist tactics. In 
April 1968, Andreas Baader, Thorwald Proll, Horst Séholein und 
Gudrun Ensslin set two Frankfurt department stores alight, ‘as a 
protest against the indifference to war in Vietnam’.® At the end of 
October 1968 they were sentenced to three years imprisonment each. 


Taking His Name in Vain 


The tensions between the professors at the Institute for Social 
Research and student activists had been building since May 1964, 
when Adorno instituted legal proceedings against some pranksters, 
members of the situationist-inspired group Subversive Aktion. They 
had pinned up ‘Wanted’ notices in university areas, comprised of a 
montage of Adorno quotes—‘There can be no covenant with this 
world; we belong to it only to the extent that we rebel against it’, ‘All 
are unfree under the illusion of being free’, “Theft of free time 1s 


3 See, for example, the commentary on the ‘Active Serike’ by the sps-Bundesvorstand, 18 


1946 bs 1995, vol 1, Chronik, edited by Wolfgang Kranshaar, Hamburg 1998, p. 374. 
3 See ibid., p 409 
6 Ibid , p. 302. 
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presented as organi amusement’, and so om—and the notice 
concluded that all those who agreed that the discrepancy between 
analysis and action is unbearable, should contact Th. W. Adorno, 6 
Frankfurt am Main, Kettenhofweg 123, citing the reference 
‘Antithesis’.? Adorno was incensed by the unauthorized use of his 
name. Two men were prosecuted and fined for offences against the 
press law, after Ernst Bloch had persuaded one of his students to name 
those responsible. But the poster had other effects. In West Berlin the 
call was answered by two East German students, Bernd Rabehl and 
Rudi Dutschke. Dutschke was to become the theoretician of student 
activism in West Berlin, while his counterpart in Frankfurt was Hans- 
Jürgen Krahl, one of Adorno’s doctoral students. In September 1967, 
at a German Socialist Student Alliance [Sozialistischer Deutscher 
Studentenbund, sps] conference in Frankfurt, a keynote paper on 
organization by Dutschke and Krahl asserted to need to act as ‘urban 
guertileros’. The university, they said, could act as the urban guerrilla’s 
shelter, from where he could organize the struggle against institutions 
and state power. The university was to be the garrison of the Extra- 


Parliamentary Opposition [AuBerparlamentarische Opposition, ApO]. 


A series of protests, involving the boycott of lessons, had been 
underway since early December 1968. Activists in the SDS were 
challenging an attempt to reduce the period of study and other 
university reforms Sociology students, mainly SDS, formed the core 
of the protests. On 31 January 1969, Krahl and a group of students 
headed for the sociology department, intending to occupy. Finding ıt 
locked, the students transferred to the Institute for Social Research to 
co-ordinate their strike activities. Adorno and Friedeburg called 
the police and 76 students were arrested. As Krahl was forced 
through a cordon of police, he screamed at Adorno and Friedeburg 
‘ScheiBkritische Theoretiker’. He was the only occupier not released 
that evening. That event and its repercussions dominate the letters 
that Marcuse and Adorno exchanged over the next eight months. 


The next day, some of the students ran amok in Café Kranzler, 
demanding Krahl’s release. Adorno did not have to resort to street 
tactics to put his points across. There were countless interviews on 
why critical theory did not lead directly to political practice, and the 
radio stations broadcast his lectures, such as ‘Resignation’ and 
‘Critique of Positivism’, while Sterm illustrated a photograph of the 
University rector raising a chair to defend himself against students 
with a quote from Adorno: ‘I proposed a theoretical model for 
thought. How could I suspect that people would want to realize it 
with Molotov-cocktails?’. Marcuse, for his part, was more inclined to 
give interviews with headlines such as ‘Student Protest is Non- 
Violent Next to the Society Itself’. 


7 Poster reprinted in Frenkferter Schals snd Studentenbewegung, vol 0, p.176 The incident 
1s discussed ın vol 1, p. 26. 
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Toleration of Repression 


On 25 March 1969, Adorno informed Marcuse that the charges 
against seventy-five of the occupiers had been dropped. Only Krahl 
was to face trial. Adorno reported intense pressure to drop the charges, 
and, while Habermas felt inclined to do so, Adorno and Friedeburg, 
though still undecided, thought that they would not. Adorno 
admitted that he dreaded the recommencement of his teaching duties 
‘given some people reckon with bombs and shoot-outs’.8 Propaganda 
and attacks on the Institute and its members continued. On 22 April 
1969, Adorno had just begun his lecture ‘Introduction to Dialectical 
Thought’ when a student interrupted him from the back of the 
auditorium, and another wrote a rhyme on the blackboard: “Wer nur 
den lieben Adorno läßt walten, der wird den Kapitalismus sein Leben 
lang bewalten’ [Whoever gives dear Adorno control will preserve 
capitalism for the rest of his life]. Then three female students in leather 
jackets came forward, tossed tulips and roses at Adorno, exposed their 
breasts to him and tried to kiss his cheek. The seats were strewn with 
flyers declaring ‘Adorno as institution is dead’.9 The stunt split the 
student movement, for there were people who thought that, rather 
than disrupt lectures completely, they should be turned into venues 
for political discussion. The leather-jacket fraction of the sDS was 
indulging 1n action for action’s sake. Anyway, Adorno had had 
enough, and cancelled his lecture series. 


On 23 May 1969, Marcuse decided that he could not go to Frankfurt. 
He apologized to Adorno for not managing to reply till then to his 
letter from 5 May, because of events in California. Governor Ronald 
Reagan had attempted to clear occupying students from the People’s 
Park using heavily armed police with bird shot, buck shot and rock 
salt, while helicopters released tear gas. One hundred and twenty- 
eight people were wounded. The National Guard was deployed and a 
curfew announced. The death of a student brought masses out for a 
vigil. This, too, was attacked from the air. After further repression, 
the Californian universities, including Marcuse’s San Diego campus, 
began a strike on 26 May. Marcuse, however, had not stayed. He was 
in Europe, and about to be drawn into his own controversy. On 2 
June, the magazine Konkrat celebrated Marcuse as ‘the only 
representative of the “Frankfurt School” who supports those who 
wish to realize the claims of Critical Theory: the students, young 
workers, persecuted minorities ın the metropolises, and the oppressed 
in the Third World’.'° Two days later, a left-wing Berlin newspaper 
claumed that Marcuse had worked for the us Secret Service until the 
1950s and possibly into the 1960s."! The story stemmed from the 
historian L.L. Matthias. Conspiracy theories started to emerge, and 
the revelation led to disruption of Marcuse’s lecture tour in Italy. On 


t See ibid , p. 411 
9 Ibid., p. 418. 
*° Ibid., p 432 
= Ibid., p 433 


17 June, Daniel Cohn-Bendit interrupted the Rome lecture in the 
Teatro Eliseo with some questions: ‘Marcuse, why have you come to 
the theatre of the bourgeoisie? Herbert, tell us why the Cla pays 
you?’. Newspapers reported that Marcuse had to leave the theatre.’ 


Cancelling the Dialectic 


Adorno attempted to resume his lectures in June but, once more, 
found it impossible to speak without interruption. On 18 June 1969, 
he cancelled his ‘Introduction to Dialectical Thought’ lecture series for 
the rest of the semester. The next day, a letter to Marcuse revealed thar 
he was in a state of extreme depression. It was the time of Krahl’s trial 
for the occupation of the Institute, as well as repeated violation of a 
ban on entering the University. Adorno and Friedeburg were called as 
witnesses to a room packed full of spectators and Krahl supporters. 
Krahl was the first to describe the events of the day. It was not an 
occupation, he insisted, but a legitimate meeting of sociology 
students, using an Institute room, as was their right. Adorno’s 
testimony tried to hold fast simply to a description of events, avoiding 
value judgements, and he defended calling the police in order to 
prevent damage. Krahl cross-examined his supervisor, attempting to 
unpick his account of what was said and when. Outraged mutterings 
were heard when Adorno insisted that he could not give further 
evidence as he had to set off on holiday. Adorno left and, backed by 
roaring applause, Krahl denounced the University’s joint-plaineiff 
lawyer Erich Schmidt-Leichner as a defender of war criminals and 
Nazis who was now taking to court revolutionaries whose parents bad 
been murdered in the camps.™ A few days later, the public prosecutor 
castigated Adorno as a sorcerer’s apprentice who had conjured up 
spirits that he could not control, the ringleader being Krahl. The 
latter was sentenced to a suspended sentence of three months, with 
probation for his violations of the ban on entering the university, and a 
fine of 300DM for disturbing the peace at the Institute. The money was 
to go to an organization for parents of disabled children. 


By now, Adorno was in Switzerland. He received a joyless letter from 
Marcuse, back from his Italian lecture tour. Marcuse was concerned to 
defend himself against press reports that claimed his lecture in Rome 
had been closed down by student protest. But, more importantly, he 
felt compelled to defend himself against attacks in the press from 
Horkheimer, who accused him of simplifying and coarsening ‘Adorno’s 
and my thought’. Adorno sent his response by telegram on 28 July: 
‘Telephoned Max. Spreged quote ripped from context completely mis- 
leading. Positive passages cut. Before public altercation deem necessary 
face to face discussion with him Zurich mid-August Cordially Teddie. ™ 


12 Later, however, Cohn-Bendit denied he had rused the question of the CIA and sought to 
make peace with Marcuse See ibid, p 439 


3 Ibid, p 449 
™ Ibid, p 452. 
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Reading Between the Lines 


On 31 July, Marcuse responded to the telegram and another letter 
from Adorno. The letter was unreadable, the script too small. 
Marcuse implored Adorno to have it typed up, for his words were so 
important to him. He also drew Adorno’s attention to the fact thar in 
an interview, printed in Spiegel on 28 July, he had indeed avoided all 
reference to Horkheimer’s remark. But he closed the short note with a 
question: ‘If the Spiegel quote was so wrong—-why did Max not 
correct it?’.7> On the same day, Marcuse wrote to Rudi Dutschke 
thanking him for the open letter in his support sent to Spsegel and 
signed by a oumber of new left activists. It condemned the witch- 
hunt against Marcuse and the ‘Stalinist’ smear tactics peddled by 
reactionaries of all shades.*® 


Within a few days, Adorno replied to Marcuse and passed the letter to 
his secretary. As she typed it up on 6 August, Adorno lay dying. 
Despite warnings from his doctor, he had travelled by cable car up a 
3000 metre Swiss mountain peak. His heart was aching. He came 
back down the mountain, went into a shoe shop to make a purchase 
and, while there, suffered a fatal heart attack at the age of sixty-five. 


Six months later, on the night of 14 February 1970, Hans-Jürgen 
Krahl, aged twenty-seven, was a passenger in car heading for 
Frankfurt. The car skidded on ice and smashed into a lorry travelling 
in the opposite direction. Krahl died at the crash scene.*? 


* * * 
Theodor Adorno 
Herbert Marcuse 
Correspondence on the 
German Student Movement 
Prof. Dr. Theodor W. Adorno 
6 Frankfurt am Main 
Kettenhofweg 123 
14 February 1969 
Dear Herbert 


I wrote to you on 24 January and enclosed for the dean of your faculty 
an official English invitation from the Institute. Since I have still not 


13 See Frankfurter Schals nad Studentenbewegung, vol 0, p. 668 
16 See ibid , p. 661. 
7 Krahl was the author of a text in this journal See ‘Czechoslovakia the Dialectic of 


“Reforms”’. NLE 53, January-February 1969, pp. 3—12 
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received a response, I am rather afraid that, due to some sort o 
catastrophe—hbe it natural or social—the letter has gone astray. I an 
requesting a rapid response, in case I need to send you carbon copies. 


By the way, I committed an error of form: an invitation from thi 
Institute can de pure only originate from Friedeburg, Gunzert or me 
but not Habermas. Though he is the co-director of the sociology 
department, he is not formally part of the Institute; and the twe 
things must be kept separate from each other in organizational terms. 
I need not say that the invitation met with Jürgen’s full approval. 


Things have been terrible again here. A SDS group led by Krah 
occupied a room in the Institute and refused to leave, despite three 
requests. We had to call the police, who then arrested all those who 
they found ın the room; the situation is dreadful ın itself, but 
Friedeburg, Habermas and I were there, as it happened, and were able 
to guard against the use of physical force. Now there 1s a whole lot of 
lamentation, even though Krahl only organized the whole stunt in 
order to get taken into custody, and thereby hold together the 
disintegrating Frankfurt SDS group—which he has indeed achieved 
in the meantime. The propaganda is presenting things entirely back 
to front, as if ıt were we who grasped at repressive measures, and not 
the students who yelled at us that we should shut our traps and say 
nothing about what happened. This is just to put you in the picture, 
in case rumours and rather colourful accounts should filter through to 
you. 


In spite of everything, my book ıs progressing quite well; I almost feel 
like saying unfortunately, because the events leave me quite unmoved 
in a way that I can hardly explain to myself. I do not even feel the fear 
to which I am entitled. On the other hand, the intensity with which I 
am throwing myself into my work may be steeling me a little bit. I 
hope to get far enough in the rest of the so-called vacation weeks that 
whatever remains to be done is of a more or less technical nature. 


I also want to let you know that Max has every intention of being here 
too on the same days as you. 


T am in quite good health, apart from a chronic lack of proper rest. 
And we survived the winter—which has taken on such a frightful 
form again in the last few days—without catching Hong Kong flu. 
Much love to you both—from Gretel too. 


Your old friend 
Theodor 


Herbert Marcuse 
Dept. of Philosophy 
University of California at San Diego 


5 April 1969 
Dear Teddy 


I find it really difficult to write this letter, but it has to be done and, 
in any case, it is better than covering up differences of opinion 
between the two of us. Since my last letter, the situation has changed 
decisively for me: for the first time, I have read more detailed reports 
about the events in Frankfurt, and I have also received a face-to-face 
report from a Frankfurt student who ‘was there’. Of course, I am 
aware of the attendant bias, but what came to light at no point 
contradicted what you wrote to me. It simply expanded it. 


In short; I believe that if I accept the Institute’s invitation without 
also speaking to the students, I will identify myself with (or I will be 
identified with) a position that I do not share politically. To put it 
brutally: uf the alternative is the police or left-wing students, then I 
am with the students—with one crucial exception, namely, if my life 
1s threatened or if violence is threatened against my person and my 
friends, and that threat is a serious one. Occupation of rooms (apart 
from my own apartment) without such a threat of violence would not 
be a reason for me to call the police. I would have left them sitting 
there and left it to somebody else to call the police. I stall believe that 
our cause (which is not only ours) is better taken up by the rebellious 
students than by the police, and, here in California, that is 
demonstrated to me almost daily (and not only ın California). And I 
would even take on board a disruption of ‘business as usual’, if rhe 
conflict 1s serious enough for thar. You know me well enough to know 
that I reject the unmediated translation of theory into praxis just as 
emphatically as you do. But I do believe that there are situations, 
moments, ın which theory is pusbed on further by praxis—situations 
and moments in which theory that is kept separate from praxis 
becomes untrue to itself. We cannot abolish from the world the fact 
that these students are influenced by us (and certainly not least by 
you)—I am proud of that and am willing to come to terms with 
patricide, even though it hurts sometimes. And the means chat they 
use in order to translate theory into activity?? We know (and they 
know) that the situation 1s not a revolutionary one, not even a pre- 
revolutionary one. But this same situation is so terrible, so suffocating 
and demeaning, that rebellion against it forces a biological, 
physiological reaction: one can bear it no longer, one 1s suffocating and 
one has to let some air in. And this fresh air is not that ofa ‘lfc fascism’ 
(contradictio ın adpecto!). It is the air that we (at least I) also want to 
breathe some day, and it is certainly not the air of the establishment. I 
discuss things with the students and I attack them 1f, in my opinion, 
they are being stupid, playing into the hands of the other side, but I 
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would probably not call to my aid worse, more awful weapons agains: 
their bad ones. And I would despair about myself (us) if I (we) wouk 
appear to be on the side of a world that supports mass murder it 
Vietnam, or says nothing about it, and which makes a hell of any 
realms that are outside the reach of its own repressive power. 


Back to personal matters: I cannot come to Frankfurt, unless I alse 
have a discussion with the students, listen to them and tell them 
what I chink. And if that is not possible without a mass meeting, » 
circus—then that is a nightmare for me, it goes against my will and® 
my physical constitution, but it is no reason for me to avoid the 
confrontation. I can’t help it but, for me, that ıs the (perhaps too 
unmediated?) attestation of loyalty, and gratitude, that I feel for you 
all. And it is ın the spirit of this loyalty that I would like your answer. 
For me, the alternative is: come to Frankfurt and have a discussion 
with the students as well, or do not come at all. If you think the latter 
option better—‘it ıs perfectly alright with me’. Perhaps we can meet 
somewhere in Switzerland in the summer and sort these things out. It 
would be even better if Max and Habermas could join us too. But we 
really do need to clarify matters. 


Herbert 
* * x 
Prof. Dr. Theodor W. Adorno 
6 Frankfurt am Main 
Kettenhofweg 123 
5 May 1969 
Dear Herbert 


Your letter, dated 5 April, received while on a short holiday in Baden- 
Baden, had a remarkable effect on me and—to be as frank as you— 
burt me. Though I am well aware that our dispute can only be dealt 
with face-to-face, I do not want to owe you a reply until then. 


First of all, I do not understand why the situation has changed so 
decisively for you after just one conversation, which, as you 
specifically confirmed, in no way contradicted my report, and can 
hardly have contained anything new. At the very least, I think, you 
might have related some of the discrepancies between the reports, 
and given me the opportunity to comment. It seems to me that it is 
virtually impossible to form an opinion about the affair from six 
thousand miles away; and you did so without even listening to me. 


The idea of not speaking to the students and not speaking before a 
large audience was yours originally. Of course, it fitted in with my 
plans. After all, I have to look out for the interests of the Institute—our 
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old Institute, Herbert—and these interests would be directly 
endangered by such a circus, believe me: the prevailing tendency to 
block any subsidies coming to us would grow acutely. Therefore, if you 
really must have a discussion with the students in Frankfurt, it is better 
if you take responsibility for that, without involving the Institute, or 
the department. I believe thar I may assume from your letter that you 
understand my reaction and you will not hold it against me. 


The police should not be—to use the jargon of the ApO—abstractly 
demonized. I can only reiterate that they treated the students far more 
leniently than the students treated me: that simply beggared 
description. I disagree with you on the question of when the police 
should be called. Recently, in a faculty discussion, Mr. Cohn-Bendit 
told me that I only had the right to call the police if blows were about 
to rain down on me; I replied that, by then, it would probably be too 
late. In the case of the occupation of the Institute no other course of 
action was possible. Since the Institute is an independent foundation 
aod is oot under the protection of the university, responsibility for 
everything that goes on here resides with Friedeburg and me. Instead 
of occupying the department, the students decided to occupy a 
‘modified’ Institute, as they called it at the tıme; one can only imagine 
what else would have happened with graffiti and so on. Today, I would 
react no differently to the way that I did on 31 January. I regard the 
students’ recent demand that I carry out public self-criticism as pure 
Stalinism. This has nothing to do with ‘business as usual’, 


I know that we are quite close on the question of the relation between 
theory and practice, although we really do need to discuss this 
relationship thoroughly some time (I am just working on theses that 
deal with this matter). I would also concede to you that there are 
moments in which theory is pushed on further by practice. But such a 
situation neither exists objectively today, nor does the barren and 
brutal practicism that confronts us here have the slightest thing to do 
with theory anyhow. 


The strongest point that you make is the idea thar the situation could 
be so terrible that one would have to attempt to break out of it, even if 
one recognizes the objective impossibility. I take that argument 
seriously. But I think that it is mistaken. We withstood in our time, 
you no less than me, a much more dreadful situation—that of the 
murder of the Jews, without proceeding to praxis; simply because it 
was blocked for us. I think that clarity about the streak of coldness in 
one’s self is a matter for self-contemplation. To put it bluntly: I think 
that you are deluding yourself in being unable to go on without 
participating in the student stunts, because of what 1s occurring in 
Vietnam or Biafra. If that really is your reaction, then you should not 
only protest against the horror of napalm bombs but also against the 
unspeakable Chinese-style tortures that the Vietcong carry out 
permanently. If you do not take that on board too, then the protest 
against the Americans takes on an ideological character. Max lays great 
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weight, and with justification, on just that point. I of all people 
being, after all, the one who left the us in the end, should be entitle 
to my opinion. 


You object to Jiirgen’s expression ‘left fascism’, calling it a contradictio ir 

adpcto. But you are a dialectician, aren’t you? As if such contradiction 

did not exist—might not a movement, by the force of its immanen» 
antinomies, transform itself ınto its opposite? I do not doubt for « 

moment that the student movement in its current form 1s heading 

towards that technocratization of the university that it claims it wants tc 

prevent, indeed quite directly. And it also seems to me just as un- 

questionable that modes of behaviour such as those that I had to witness, 

and whose description I will spare both you and me, really display 
something of that thoughtless violence that once belonged to fascism. 


So, to answer your question unambiguously: if you come to Frankfurt 
in order to have a discussion with the students, who have proved 
themselves, as regards me, as regards all of us here, to be calculating 
regressives, then be it on your own head, and not under our aegis. 
Whether or not you want to do that is not a decision that I can make 
for you. 


Of course, it would be lovely if we could meet up ın Switzerland with 
Max, but I doubt thar it will happen, since we are only stopping very 
briefly in Basle. And our disagreements really do demand unlimited 
discussions. Zermatt would be the best place for those, and, anyway, 
its lack of upper Italian lakes did not put you off before. Incidentally, 
I am in Italy ar the beginning of September, and around the 8th and 
gth I will definitely be in Venice. 


Yours cordially 
Theodor 
k + >+ 
Herbert Marcuse 
London 
4 June 1969 
Dear Teddy 


I feel the need to speak honestly even more urgently than before. Ergo: 


Your letter does not give the slightest indication of the reasons for the 
students’ hostility towards the Institute. You wrote of the ‘interests of 
the Institute’, adding the emphatic reminder: ‘our old Institute, 
Herbert’. No Teddy, it is not our old Institute, into which the 
students have infiltrated. You know as well as I how essential che 
difference is between the work of the Institute in the thirties and its 
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work in present-day Germany. The qualitative difference is not one 
that stems from the development of theory itself: the ‘subsidies’ that 
you mention so incidentally—are they really so incidental? You know 
that we are united in the rejection of any unmediated politicization of 
theory. But our (old) theory bas an internal political content, an 
internal political dynamic, that today, more than ever before, compels 
us to concrete political positions. That does not mean—as you ascribe 
to me in your Spiegel interview—giving ‘practical advice’. I have 
never done that. Like you, I believe it is irresponsible to sit at one's 
writing desk advocating activities to people who are fully prepared to 
let their heads be bashed in for the cause. But, in my opinion, that 
means: in order to still be our ‘old Institute’, we have to write and act 
differently today than in the thirties. Even intact theory is not 
immune to the effects of reality. As wrong as ıt is to negate the 
difference between the two (as you justifiably denounce the students 
for doing), so it is also wrong to cling onto the difference abstractly in 
1ts previous form, when this has changed 1n a reality that embraces (or 
opens up to) theory and practice. 


It 1s indeed true that the police should ‘not be abstractly demonized’. 
And, of course, I too would call the police in certain situations. 
Recently, with reference to the untversity (and nowhere else), I 
formulated it in the following way: ‘if chere 1s a real threat of physical 
injury to persons, and of the destruction of material and facilities 
serving the educational function of the university’. On the other 
hand, I believe that, 1n certain situations, occupation of buildings and 
disruption of lectures are legitimate forms of political protest. For 
example: in the University of California, after the breaking up of the 
demonstration in May in Berkeley that was brutal beyond belief. 


And now to perhaps the most important thing: in the light of the 
terrible situation I am unable to discover the ‘cold streak in one’s self’. 
If this is ‘self-delusion’, then it must have so penetrated into my flesh 
and bones that it no longer feels cold. Is it not at least just as possible 
that precisely the acknowledgement of coldness is itself self-delusion 
and a ‘defence mechanism’? And to say that one may not protest against 
the agony of imperialism, without in the same breath accusing those 
who desperately fight against this hell, by whatever means they can, 
seems to me to be somehow inhuman. As a principle of method, that 
ummediately turns ınto a justification and apology for the aggressor. 


On ‘left fascism’: of course I have not forgotten that there are dialectical 
contradictions—but I have also not forgotten that not all contra- 
dictions are dialectical—some are simply wrong. The (authentic) Left 
is not able to transform itself into the Right ‘by the force of its 
immanent antinomies’, without decisively changing its social basis and 
objectives. Nothing in the student movement indicates such a change. 


In order to introduce your concept of ‘coldness’, you note thar, in our 
time, we even withstood the murder of the Jews, without proceeding 
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to praxis, ‘simply because it was blocked for us’. Exactly, and today i 
1s not blocked for us. What is different in the situation is the 
difference between fascism and bourgeois democracy. Democrat 
grants us freedoms and mghts. But given the degree to whicl 
bourgeois democracy (on the basis of its immanent antinomies) seal: 
itself off from qualitative change—through the parliamentary 
democratic process itself—extra-parliamentary opposition become 
the only form of ‘contestation’; ‘civil disobedience’, direct action 
And the forms of this activity no longer follow traditional patterns. : 
condemn many things about it just like you, but I come to term 
with it and defend it against opponents, simply because the defence 
and maintenance of the status quo and its cost in human life is muck 
more terrible. Here is, I suppose, the deepest divergence between us 
To speak of the ‘Chinese on the Rhine’, as long as the Americans art 
based on the Rhine, would be an impossibility for me. 


Certainly, all this requires ‘unlimited discussions’. I don’t understand 
why only Zermatt would be the ‘best place’ for you. A place that is 
easier to get to for all participants seems to be in the realm of the 
possible. From 16 August to 11 September we are in Switzerland; 
from 4 July to 14 August c/o Madame Bravais Turenne, 06 Cabris, 
France 


Yours cordially 
Herbert 
k k x 
Prof. Dr. Theodor Adorno 
6 Frankfurt am Main 
Kettenhofweg 123 
19 June 1969 
Dear Herbert, 


Thank you very much for both your letters. I will respond as well as I 
am able, though I find myself in a phase of extreme depression, whose 
cause is in no way psychological, and which does not really favour my 
capacity to express myself. Therefore, above all else, I beg your 
patience, even should I repeat myself. Just so you might get a sense of 
the atmosphere here, I will let you know thar my lectures have been 
disrupted for a second time, and this time without even providing the 
pretence of an excuse. 


You write that my letter gave no indication of the reasons for the 
students’ hostility towards the Institute. There were no such reasons 
until the occupation. This took place once they had calculated that we 
were under compulsion to call the police. Given the slackening interest 
of the students in the protest movement, it was the only means to 
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achieve some sort of solidarity. Krahl calculated that quite correctly. 
You would not have been able to act any differently in our position; the 
case cited by you, ‘if there is a real threat of physical injury to persons, 
and of the destruction of material and facilities serving the educational 
function of the unrversity’ was exactly applicable here. What you call 
their hostility towards the Institute stems simply from the fact that we 
reacted in accordance with the provocation. 


You dispute that the Institute is ‘our old Institute’. It is obvious that ıt 
cannot be identical with the one ın New York. In those days, we were 
able to draw together a large number of more or less mature 
intellectuals, most of whom had worked together for quite some time; 
here we had to train up all the affiliates ourselves. The official subsidies 
influenced the direction of the work, in the sense that we had to carry 
out empirical research; bur, after all, ‘Authority and Family’ was only 
finished during the years of emigration, and the ‘Authoritarian 
Personality’ completely produced there. I do not believe that we need 
to be ashamed of the empirical things that we have dorie, such as the 
group research with the supplementary methodological studies, the 
volume ‘Students and Politics’, the book on the German major scale 
that is currently in preparation, or the large NPD [National- 
demokratische Partei Deutschlands] study. In all these volumes, you 
will not find the slightest notice given to the money providers. You 
will not be able to accuse Jiirgen (who is not officially a director of the 
Institute but de facto belongs to it) or me of neglecting theoretical 
interests in favour of those studies. The series also contains a number of 
theoretical works, not only the co-authored volume by Max and me, 
but also the Marx book by Alfred Schmidt, the book on Comte and 
Hegel by Negt, a member of the ApO, and the piece by Bergmann 
against Talcott Parsons. Not to mention my books. I think thar, if one 
takes into account the obstacles thar the Institute has had to overcome, 
our whole lives long as much as today, the result is reputable. That 
someone or other did mot do something or otlier is a reproach that can be 
levelled at everything and everyone and so loses its stringency. 


The crux of our controversy was already evident in Crans. You think 
that praxıs-—in its emphatic sense—is not blocked today; I think 
differently. I would have to deny everything that I think and know 
about the objective tendency if I wanted to believe that the student 
protest movement 1n Germany had even the tiniest prospect of 
effecting a social intervention. Because, however, it cannot do thar, its 
effect is questionable in two respects. Firstly, inasmuch as it inflames 
an undiminished fascist potential in Germany, without even caring 
about it. Secondly, insofar as it breeds in itself tendencies which— 
and here too we must differ—directly converge with fascism. I name 
as symptomatic of this the technique of calling for a discussion, only 
to ther make one impossible; the barbaric inhumanity of a mode of 
behaviour that is regressive and even confuses regression with 
revolution; the blind primacy of action; the formalism which is 
indifferent to the content and shape of chat against which one revolts, 
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namely our theory. Here in Frankfurt, and certainly in Berlin as well 
the word ‘professor’ is used condescendingly to dismiss people, or a: 
they so nicely put it ‘to put them down’, just as the Nazis used the 
word Jew in their day. I no longer regard the total complex of wha 
has confronted me permanently over the past two months as ar 
agglomeration of a few incidents. To re-use a word that made us bott 
smile in days gone by, the whole forms a syndrome. Dialectics means 
amongst other things, that ends are not indifferent to means; what i: 
going on here drastically demonstrates, right down to the smalles» 
details, such as the bureaucratic clinging to agendas, ‘binding 
decisions’, countless committees and suchlike, the features of jus» 
such a technocratization that they claim they want to oppose, anc 
which we actually oppose. I take much more seriously than you the 
danger of the student movement flipping over into fascism. Afters 
they shouted down the Israeli ambassador in Frankfurt, the assurance 
that it did not happen because of anti-Semitism and the enlistment om 
some Israeli ApO man does not help in the slightest. One does not 
even have to wait for the Chinese on the Rhine. You only have to look 
once into the manic staring eyes of those who, wherever possible by 
evoking us, turn their anger against us. I find it difficult to imagine 
that you had this type of desublimation in mind, although I neve: 
found the substitution of the Ninth Symphony by Jazz and Beat, the 
scum of the culture industry, exactly illuminating anyway. But now 
we reach the layer that we need to discuss, not deal with by letter. 


Can that really not take place ın Zermatt? Given the state that I am 
in, and truly to God I have not exaggerated it, 1t would be physically 
unbearable for me to go to warm climes, be it Italy or ın the zone of 
the Föhn, during those few weeks ın which I seek wretchedly enough 
to recuperate. Cannot suffice for us as water the marmot fountain [ın 
Zermatt] with the inscription: Domine, conserva nos in pace? 


We are here until 21 July, chen up there; please let us hear word of 
you soon. 


Yours cordially 
Theodor 
* * x 
Herbert Marcuse 
Chez Madame Bravais-Turenne, 
Cabris, France 
21 July 1969 
Dear Teddy 


Your letter dated 19 June arrived after our return from Italy. The run- 
in with Cohn-Bendit was a lot of fun actually: not only because I 
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managed to force his speaking choir into silence and to deliver my 
lecture to the end as planned (the newspaper reports were wrong), but 
also because discussions with Italian students about this incident 
showed that Cohn-Bendit and his methods are fully isolated from the 
core of the student movement. I hear the same thing from my friends 
in Berlin. 


With this I reach what you call ‘the crux of our controversy’. I 
certainly do believe that the student movement does have the 
prospect of ‘effecting a social intervention’. I am thinking here 
mainly of the United States, but also France (my stay in Paris 
reinforced that once again) and South America. Of course, the causes 
that set off the process are all very different, but, unlike Habermas, it 
seems to me that, despite all the differences, the driving motivation 
aims for the same goal. And this goal is now a protest against 
capitalism, which cuts to the roots of its existence, against its 
henchmen in the Third World, its culture, its morality. Of course, I 
never voiced the nonsensical opinion thar the student movement is 
itself revolutionary. But it is the strongest, perhaps the only, catalyst 
for the internal collapse of the system of domination today. The 
student movement in the United States has indeed intervened 
effectively as just such a catalyst: in the development of political 
consciousness, in the agitation in the ghettos, in the radical alienation 
from the system of layers who were formerly integrated, and, most 
importantly, in the mobilization of further circles of the populace 
against American imperialism (I really can see no reason to be allergic 
to the use of this concept). All that may not amount to very much, but 
there is no revolutionary situation in the most advanced industrialized 
countries, and the degree of integration simply delimits new, very 
unorthodox forms of radical opposition. As is almost always the case, the 
rulers have a more accurate assessment of the meaning of the student 
opposition than it has itself: in the United States repression is mast 
urgently organized against schools and universities—when co-optation 
does not help, the police do. 


The student movement today is desperately seeking a theory and a 
practice. It 1s searching for forms of organization that can correspond 
to and contradict late capitalist society. It is torn in itself, infiltrated 
by provocateurs or by those who objectively promote the cause of 
provocation. I find some stunts, such as those that I hear word of from 
Frankfurt and Hamburg, as reproachable as you do. I have fought 
publicly enough against the slogan ‘destroy the university’, which I 
regard as a suicidal act. I believe that it is precisely in a situation such 
as this that it is our task to help the movement, theoretically, as well 
as ın defending it against repression and denunciation. 


My question as to whether today’s Institute 1s really still the old one 
was definitely not referring to the publications, but to abstention 
from political positions. Let me say it again: in no way have I 
banished the concept of mediation, but there are simply situations in 
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which it precisely manifests itself concretely. According to its ow» 
dynamic, the great, indeed historic, work of the Institute demande 
the adoption of a clear position against American imperialism and fo 
the liberation struggle in Vietnam, and it 1s simply not on to speak o 
the ‘Chiriese on the Rhine’, as long as capitalism is the dominan 
exploiter. As early as 1965, I heard of the identification of thi 
Institute with American policy in Germany. 


And now to the most unpleasant part of my letter. By chance, I saw ir 

Spiegel that Max too has joinéd the chorus of my attackers. I have 
painstakingly avoided bringing our differences out into the open 

Now I must answer publicly. It seems extraordinary to me that, in hr 

attack, Max reclaims as private property ideas that were worked out 11 

communal discussions; I gladly accept that these thoughts got ‘crude» 
and simpler’ in my work. I believe crudeness and simplification have 

made the barely recognizable radical substance of these thought: 

visible again. And furthermore: Habermas quotes the following 
sentencé from the preface to a new edition of essays from the thirties 

(not sent to me): “The difference concerns the relation to force that 

serves the opponents when powerless. For the sake of truth, it appears 
to me necessary to say openly that, with all its faults, suspect 

democracy 1s always better than dictatorship, which its collapse 
would bring into being’. Can the Horkheimer of the 1930s really 
write so undialectically, so untheoretically today? The sentence 
appears to me to be just a version of the platitude about the ‘lesset 
evil’, But is it even that? ‘Democracy’ is isolated, sealed off from its 
real content: the form of domination of late capitalism. This isolation 
permits repression of the question: ‘better’ for whom? For Vietnam? 
Biafra? The enslaved people ın South America, in the ghettos? The 
system is global, and it is its democracy, which, with all ıts faults, also 
carries out, pays for, and arms neo-colonialism and neo-fascism, and it 
obstructs liberation. Double isolation: neo-fascism and this 
democracy are not alternatives. hss democracy, as a capitalist one, 
drives, in line wich its inherent dynamic, towards a régime of force? 
And why mast its collapse bring about a dictatorship that is worse 
than what exists? Is it not precisely the task of today’s protest 
movement, especially the student one, to prevent such a development? 
And must one denounce this movement from the outset as a 
‘powerless force-—when, for a start, it is more than questionable 
whether one can speak of force at all with a clear conscience—when it 
is compared to that over which the rulers dispose? What ‘serves’ the 
opponents better the authoritative assurance of the powerlessness of 
this movement, or the strengthening of the movement? The students 
know all too well the objective limits of their protest—they do not 
need us to point it out to them, but perhaps they need us to help 
them get beyond these limits. The use of force, thé ‘practitioners of 
violence’, all that 1s on the other side, in the opponents’ camp, and we 
should be wary of taking over its categories and using them to label 
the protest movement. And the dictatorship after the collapse? We 
should have the theoretical courage not to identify the violence of 
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liberation with the violence of repression, all subsumed under the 
general category of dictatorship. Terrible as it is, the Vietnamese 
peasant who shoots his landlord who has tortured and exploited him 
for decades is not doing the same thing as the landlord who shoots the 
rebelling slaves. 


Of course, one has to defend parliamentary-democratic institutions 
when they still guarantee the right to freedom and work against the 
deepening of repression. But they are not dismantled by student activity 
but by the ruling class. In the usa today, the state legislatures are a 
centre of intensified repression, and the recent occupancy of the Supreme 
Court by Nixon shows the direction in which politics is moving. 


These are a few of the things that we need to discuss. Perhaps we can 
still manage it. There is after all a direct train from Zermatt to 
Pontresina (the wonderful Glacier Express), and from Pontresina to 
Zermatt is exactly the same distance as from Zermatt to Pontresina. I 
hope to meet up with Habermas in the middle of August in Zurich. 
We are here until 14 August: daily swimming in the Mediterranean 
and French cuisine aid mental and bodily recuperation. 


Warm greetings to both of you. 


Herbert 


Institute for Social Research 

At the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University 
Prof. Dr. Th. W. Adorno 

6000 Frankfurt A. M1 
Senckenberg-Anlage 26 


6 August 1969 
Dear Herbert, 


I sent you a telegram in reply to your letter. I want to prevent a 
calamity. It really would be idiotic if a sertoxs rift should develop 
between you on the one side and Max and me on the other, all because 
of this story. I cannot understand why you did not first get in contact 
with Max, once you heard about this, as usual, crassly distorted affair, in 
order to sort out the facts of the matter before reacting. By the way, I 
must tell you that I find the witch-hunt against you, and the 
amusement that it provides for our enemies, disgusting. That goes 
without saying; but right now it needs to be said. I think that you have 
to sue Mr Matthias, as indisposed as I am [to] such trials otherwise. I 
got dragged into a similarly concocted affair over the Benjamin- 
edition, likewise by the Right (Hannah Arendt) and the ApO-activists. 
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Without a typewntter, I can only respond properly to your letter once 
am back in Frankfurt. I am the last to underestimate the merits of th 
student movement: it has interrupted the smooth transition to th 
totally administered world. But it is mixed with a dram of madness, is 
which the totalitarian resides teleologically, and not at all simply as: 
repercussion (though it is this too). And I am not a masochist, no: 
when it comes to theory. Furthermore, the German situation really i: 
different.—By the way, in an exam recently, I got another dose of tea: 
gas; that is most burdensome, given my severe conjunctivitis. 


In respect of the Institute today, ıt has certainly exercised no more 
political abstention than was the case in Ny. You obviously have n 
concept of the amount of hatred thar is directed at Friedeburg 
Habermas and me. Reading the FAZ [Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeatung: 
might give you some idea. 


In puncto simplification I hold a completely different view—just as J 
did towards Brecht io his time—but I cannot go into that today. 


Herbert, I really cannot come to Zurich or Pontresina. As I indicated 
in my last letter, you really do have to reckon with a badly damageds 
Teddie, as Max will confirm. By the middle of August you will 
already have an ample convalescence behind you, and I am glad for 
you; but I will not have had mine. However, I think that this rather 
rationalized egoism is legitimate, and, happily, your sentence about 
the identity of the distance berween Pontresina and Zermatt is 
reversible. And here, one has, as you well know, infinitely more calm 
and peace than in Engadin. After all, we came to meet you here. Do 
you find it so terrible here ever since? And you surely must agree that 
there ıs no doubt that we need to talk to each other?—I think that I 
told you already that I will be in Venice from the 5 to 9 September 
(Hotel Regina); and here until 27 August. 


Warmest greetings, from Gretel and Inge as well. 


Yours 
Teddie 


I have a few things to tell you about Danny-le-rouge: just slapstick 
comical stuff. That must really have been a loveliness of street battles 
with him involved. And in Frankfurt he still counts as one of the 
more humane. Quel monde! 


Copied from a hand-written draft 


With friendly greetings 
(Hertha Georg, secretary) 


Translated by Esther Lesits 
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review 
Tony Halliday 


From the Naked to the Nude 


The representation of the unadorned human body by artists—the 
transformation of the naked into the nude—-was reckoned among the 
highest goals of European art from the Renaissance until well into the 
present century. But preconceptions of what such images should look 
like have changed radically during that period. Nowadays, the gen- 
der of a ‘nude’ is assumed to be female, unless we are told otherwise. 
This has not always been the case. Until the eighteenth century, the 
high status accorded to the nude in art was bound up with the status 
accorded to Man in the Christian religion. According to the book of 
Genesis, God made Man in His own image, not Woman. In repre- 
senting Man and his deeds, the artist came closest to depicting an 
otherwise invisible Deity. The more secular outlook of the 
Enlightenment did not change this aspect of the artist’s task, since art 
was expected to serve the interests of a public sphere modelled on that 
of ancient Greece and Rome, also defined as male. 


The automatic privileging of the male over the female nude in art 
ended in the early nineteenth century, and the rise of the female nude 
at that time has received considerable attention from art historians. 
In Male Trouble,* Abigail Solomon-Godeau concentrates on the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, the last era during which 
the male figure dominated high art production. She deals chiefly 
with painting in France. French art was a model for art produced else- 
where in Europe throughout this period, in spite of the disruptive 
effects of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars on the interna- 
tional art scene. But it is only recently that the male-centred painting 
produced by French artists at this time has received much attention 
from art historians, notably in Thomas Crow's Emslation: Making 
Artists for Revolutionary France." 


Like Crow, Solomon-Godeau adopts an approach which is far fom 
being narrowly art-historical. She examines evolving codes for the 


* Abigail Solomon-Godesu, Male Trewble: a Crisis m Represextatoon, Thames and Hudson, 
London 1997, £22.50 HB 
* New Haven 1995. 
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representation of the naked male body, identifying two contrastiny 
types of male nude in French art of this period. One is an ‘active anı 

virile warrior type’ exemplified in Jacques-Louis David's pre 

revolutionary paintings of scenes from Roman history, notably hi: 
‘Oath of the Horatii’ of 1785, now in the Louvre. The other, ‘the more 
or less feminized ephebe’, is a type which she finds in paintings sucl 

as the same artist’s depiction of the dying boy hero of the revolution 

ary wars, Bara (Musée Calvet, Avignon). It 1s the ephebic type whicl 

is most extensively discussed and illustrated in her book. 


Revolution and Exclusion 


The revolutionary and post-revolutionary period witnessed the defin- 
itive exclusion of women from the public sphere in France. This ha: 
long been recognized as a key moment in the construction of moderi 
stereotypes of gender difference and the way in which that difference 
is represented—for example, in radically contrasting modes of dres: 
for women and for men. Solomon-Godeau relates changes in the 
appearance of male nudes to these developments. In doing so, she 
makes use of Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s writings on homosociality ir 
English literature. According to Solomon-Godeau, the forging of an 
exclusively masculine public sphere in French politics entailed the 
consolidation of masculine bonds between ‘putatively equal, sover- 
eign subjects’. This led to the ‘inscription within a single-sex model 
of sexual difference’, yielding the two contrasting types which she 
describes, with the warrior-type as a masculinized model and the 
ephebe-type as a ‘stand-in for an eroticized femininity deemed 1nimi- 
cal to republican and civic values’. The ascendance of the ephebe-type 
marks ‘the swan-song of an erotically invested masculinity... that 
sanctioned male narcissism and bodily display’. At the same time, it 
‘presages the visual syntax of the nineteenth-century female nude, 2 
body designed for display and delectation, a “legitimized” sensuality 
that henceforth the male body must nominally abjure’. 


There are several problems with this argument. Most of them have to 
do with the author’s choice of homosociality as a framework for her 
analysis.” Initially, Solomon-Godeau’s interpretation of the homoso- 
cial appears to be psychological rather than social. She cites recent 
works by Lynn Hunt and Neil Herz as precedents for her approach 
(p. 31). Like Solomon-Godeau, these writers foreground the sexual in 
their interpretations of the political culture of this period. Both adopt 
specifically Freudian perspectives in their analyses of cultural 
phenomena associated with the Revolution. Herz, for example, gives 
an account of the way in which the Phrygian cap, or Cap of Liberty, 
was invested with emotional significance by male property-owners 
traumatized by the experience of violent revolution. But it is 
precisely because the liberty cap is such an insignificant and 
unthreatening object that ic could provide an effective vehicle for 


3 My remarks apply only to che way this concept 1s deployed in Mals Trexble 
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anxieties of castration and annihilation which were too disturbing to 
attain conscious expression. It 1s impossible to detect an equivalent 
psychic gain in the model offered by Solomon-Godeau. How could 
the transfer of feminine characteristics, if such there be, to representa- 
tions of some male nudes, and the exaggeration of male characteris- 
tics in others, make the exclusion of women from public life more 
acceptable for male spectators? Might such representations not have 
functioned as reminders of excluded women, rather than as substi- 
tuces? If not, why not? 


Homosociality 


The term homosociality is borrowed from anthropologists and sociol- 
ogists, who use it to describe social institutions exclusive to one gen- 
der, usually male, although not necessarily so—the prefix ‘homo~’ 
stands for a Greek word meaning ‘same’, not the Latin for ‘man’. But 
this book is not much concerned with the evolution of the homosocial 
at an institutional level. In that respect, it takes for granted what 
needs to be demonstrated. A great deal is made to hinge—tightly 
so—-on the exclusion of women from public life and the way in which 
that ties into the evolution of stereotypes of gender difference. That 
these two developments are related is indisputable. What 1s lacking 
1s evidence for a concomitant intensification of institutional homoso- 
ciality during the period under discussion here. 


The French Revolution was not as bad for women, nor the Ancien 
Régime as good, as in the picture painted by Solomon-Godeau. Old 
Régime France was a patriarchal society where the subordination of 
women was perpetuated by means of innumerable regulations and 
institutions. Thus protected, men could afford to display a benevo- 
lent—and usually patronising—attitude towards women in public. 
If che same men displayed greater linguistic hostility towards women 
during the Revolution, it was in part because so much of the machin- 
ery which formerly guaranteed male privilege had been abolished. 
This meant that in many fields women provided a serious threat to 
male monopolies for the first time. The production of painting—the 
activity which is the subject matter of this book—-provides a good 
example. Prior to the Revolution, the official art world was the 
monopoly of fifty or so Royal Academicians. They alone enjoyed the 
privilege of exhibiting paintings in public. The number of female 
Academicians was set at four. Under the Revolution this arrangement 
was abolished, and large numbers of women artists seized the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting and selling their work to the general public. At 
the same time, the market changed in ways which favoured women 
artists. Demand for the grandiose public art monopolized by male 
Academicians crumbled, together with the institutions which had 
sustained it—the Crown and the Church. But demand for the sort of 
art in which women specialized—portraits and small-scale scenes of 
domestic life—remained comparatively stable. By 1800, the largest 
single category of works on show at the Salon, the annual Paris art 
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show, was portraiture, and a third of these portraits were by women. 
This period saw by far the largest showing by women proportional 
to men in the Salon’s history. 


Supremacy of the Market 


Loyal republican males could hardly counter such a challenge to thei 
supremacy with a return to the restrictive practices of the Ok 
Régime—the free market had become a cornerstone of official ideol. 
ogy. In art, as in other fields, male practitioners called instead for the 
exclusion of women from public activity on the grounds of their ‘nat- 
ural’ unsuitability for all non-domestic employment. It was in thi 
context that male discourse on gender difference was most evidently 
transformed. One woman, the artist Adélaïde Moitte, attacked this 
‘endless comparing of women with men’. It disgusted her, ‘firstly 
because the organisation of society does not permit any real judge- 
ment, and secondly because I observe in the character of the men to 
whom it has been decreed that we submit, an impudence which proves 
to me that they are not inwardly convinced of their superiority’. 


Moitte had played her part in the Revolution. In 1789, she had led a 
delegation of women artists to the National Assembly—although the 
address which she composed for the occasion had to be delivered by » 
man. By the time that she confided her views on the gender debate to 
her diary, nearly twenty years later, she had been reduced more or 
less exclusively to performing the duties of a wife and a mother, 
organizing or attending a never-ending succession of tea-parties for 
her husband, a successful sculptor, his friends and their wives and off- 
spring. She would doubtless have been surprised to learn from 
Solomon-Godeau that during the same period French society had 
been marching towards increasingly homosocial institutions, since 
her own experience and that of others like her had gone 1n exactly the 
opposite direction—from a homosocial organisation of women artists 
to the heterosocial domain of the bourgeois family. 


Bachelors and Naked Men 


The trajectory of Moitte’s career should not surprise us. The exclusion 
of women from public life was accompanied by a cult of the joys of 
domesticity. That was its justification. Nor was the retreat to the 


3 The critic J B. Boutard, writing in the Joernaal des Débats, 6 brumaire an IX, = 28 October 
1800, p. I 
4 Un Minagi d'artistes cous le premer Empire Journal midi! de Madanm Morits fenm de Jian- 
Gasllanm Meite statuaire membre de F Acadims des Beawx Arts 1805—1807, edited by Paul 
Cocun, Pans, 1932, pp 5f. These issues, long neglected, have been accorded the attention 
they deserve in an important article by Margaret Fields Denton, ‘A Woman's Place The 
LAE peep -Revolutionary French Painong’ in Art History, vol 21,00 2, 
June 1998, pp. 219-246 Fora parallel case, see Y Koubichler, Les médecins et la “nature 
” au temps du Code Civil’ in Axmales Ecomoneze, Secsété, Culture, vol 31, 1976, pp 
824-45 Cf. Geneviève Fraisse, Rearex's Mass Sexual Difference and the Berth of Demacracy, 
(trans Jane Marie Todd), Chicago 1994 
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family prescribed for women alone. From 1793 onwards, successive 
governments sought to discourage citizens es masse from what they 
regarded as excessive interest in the political process. Political activity 
had been fostered in largely homosocial institutions, such as clubs and 
cafés. Clubs were accordingly outlawed—men’s clubs were banned 
soon after women’s—and governments did all within their power to 
persuade citizens—amale as well as female—to go home and stay there. 
A new constitution was introduced in 1795, which prohibited all but 
happily married men from representing their fellow-citizens in the 
senior chamber of government—the tyrant Robespierre, it was fre- 
quently pointed out, had been a bachelor. Government policies during 
the first French Republic were certainly designed to exclude women 
from public life, but they were designed to exclude most men as well. 
The alternative on offer was the same for both sexes—that citadel of 
unalleviated heterosociality, the patriarchal family. Like other recre- 
ations, visits to exhibitions of art were expected to be family affairs— 
hence the growing intolerance of nudity in art which so intrigues 
Solomon-Godeau (pp. 195—200). Men, maybe women too, were anx- 
ious about exposing children—especially daughters—to representa- 
tions of naked male anatomies. It is a mistake to assume that an 
increase ın measures designed to exclude women from public life was 
automatically accompanied by an increase in homosocial institutions. 


It is far from clear, however, that ‘homosociality’ is used by Solomon- 
Godeau in this, its literal sense: As we read her book, the conviction 

that it is usually no more than an euphemism for ‘homosexual- 
ity’. Invoking the shade of Michel Foucault, Solomon-Godeau abjures 
the use of this word as anachronistic (p. 28), but she explicitly refuses 
to follow Foucault in jettisoning the concept of the sexual in its 
broader sense (p. 31). Inevitably, the homosexual creeps back in under 
the skirts, as it were, of the sexual. ‘Homosocial’ merely functions in 
the sense of ‘homosexual’. This is evident, for example, from the fre- 
quently repeated locution ‘homosocial desire’, or when the author 
‘explains’ how male critics of the past were able to express admiration 
for male nudes: ‘the fiction prevailed that such raptures were 
prompted exclusively by aesthetic and formal considerations’ (p. 194). 
How could Solomon-Godeau ‘know’ that this response was a fiction? 
Only because she implicitly accepts ubiquitous sexuality as a potential 
final term in any chain of explanations. The critics she is writing about 
are being characterized as homosexuals. Repressed or not, it is their 
gender orientation which is being offered as an explanation of their 
behaviour. For Solomon-Godeau, it is their gender orientation alone 
which can express that inner ‘truth’—the core of their identity— 
beside which anything else must be a ‘fiction’. 


Paedophilia Panics 
This was not, of course, how early nineteenth-century critics saw 


themselves. Same-sex relationships had not yet been colonized by a 
discourse of sexuality. A parallel in our own day for this state of affairs 
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is provided by changing attitudes towards the relations of adults witb 
children—it is only recently that these, too, have been widely inter- 
preted ın terms of sexual relationships. Until a few years ago, pae- 
dophilia was largely unmentioned—and unmentionable. The mere 
sight of a naked child could be relied on to provoke reactions from 
most adults which were every bit as ecstatic as those of Solomon- 
Godeau’s nineteenth-century critics when confronted with a male 
nude. Were all these people paedophiles? Perhaps. But I doubt 
whether they would have accepted that label, and I am sure that they 
did not see any necessary connection between the celebration of sen- 
suous beauty in babies and sexual attraction to them. All that has 
changed now, and the criteria for identifying the sexual in representa- 
tions of children are also being redrawn. But how far does this justify 
a retrospective interpretation of earlier responses to imagery of naked 
children as having been driven by sexual desire dressed up as a fic- 
tion’ of aesthetic response—or fondness for children? That must 
sometimes have been the case, but readers of this review will be aware 
that, until recently, images of naked children acted as signifiers in a 
wide range of discourses, and to restrict their significance to the sex- 
ual is to oversimplify and thus distort the issue. A news story result- 
ing from the reaction of a chemist’s shop assistant to a television 
presenter’s photographs of her daughter demonstrated the space for 
misunderstanding which the sexualization of discourse around 
images of childhood has opened up 1n recent times. 


Abigail Solomon-Godeau’s judgements on the male nudes which she 
discusses are very different to those available to the artists’ contempo- 
raries. Various more or less authentic responses were doubtless possi- 
ble, some of which were more or less overtly sexual. At one point, 
Solomon-Godeau likens her model of male homosociality to the ‘les- 
bian continuum’ as described by Adrienne Rich (p. 94), but this dis- 
torts the case for two reasons. Firstly, the function of male homosocial 
institutions in our patriarchal society is to perpetuate male hege- 
mony. Unmanageably strong emotional bonds are discouraged in 
most male homosocial institutions because they tend to interfere 
with that goal. Secondly, and more specifically, the profoundly homo- 
phobic character of European culture in the period under discussion 
set absolute prohibitions on overtly homosexual activity. This is 
something which Solomon-Godeau is reluctant to accept, and which 
she persistently trivializes (for example, pp. 91, 112). If prosecutions 
for sodomy were sometimes infrequent, this was in part because of the 
severity of the penalties—in England, in particular, men and boys 
who were given the chance (that is, those not caught in flagrante 
delicto) preferred flight or suicide to certain death by hanging on the 
scaffold or by slow torture ın the pillory. Pressures to deny or repress 
physical homoerotic desire were enormous. They were doubtless rein- 
forced by a perception of desire very different to ours. Desire was seen 
as merely an exorbitant form of liking, not as the prime mover of all 
affections and the principal determinant of individual (sexual) iden- 
tity. This enabled men to express pleasure at male beauty with a 
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degree of frankness which would not be tolerated later on. Again, 
there is a parallel] between changing attitudes to homoerotic desire in 
the nineteenth century and to paedophile attractions in our own. The 
way in which a theory of homosociality is deployed in this book 
involves acceptance of the ground mules laid down for discourse on 
sexuality. The voices of those who inhabited the period under discus- 
sion are thereby silenced or distorted.’ 


Boys, Girls, and Ephebes 


Uncritical acceptance of the terms of the discourse on sexuality draws 
the author into anachronism—which in this case entails twentieth- 
century ethnocentrism—even where she appears to be most on her 
guard against it. Thus, at the theoretical level, she firmly rejects 
absolute, supercultural definitions of femininity and masculinity. She 
is quick to convict eighteenth-century physiologists of :mposing 
culturally relative characterizations of gender as absolute norms. But 
it does not appear to have occurred to her that she applies similar 
prejudices. The identification of visible signs of gender difference was 
contingent on prevalent cultural preoccupations, then as now. The 
criteria which inform Solomon-Godeau’s views of such matters would 
have been unintelligible two hundred years ago. At that time, ıt was 
still universally accepted that male and female physiologies were hard 
to differentiate until puberty, and that physical and moral differences 
between the sexes developed only gradually thereafter.° Ephebic’— 
that 1s, pubescent—boys and girls were thus expected to resemble 
each other more closely than they are required to do nowadays. 


To label an eighteenth-century representation of a girl-like boy as 
feminized is to apply standards of gender difference which are specific 
to the late twentieth century. We have been taught to build so much 
of what we think about individual identity on the basis of differences 
of gender and of gender orientation, that ambiguity in such matters 
has become intolerable to us, but this has only gradually become the 
case.” The upbringing of children is accordingly governed by myths 
of gender predestination to an extent unknown two hundred years 
ago. We are obsessed with the need to make infants display innate 
gender difference and we have invented all sorts of signs for insuring 
that they do so. Blue or pink baby clothes, skirts and dolls for girl 
toddlers, trousers and toy guns for boys—such markers of difference 
had not yet been invented in the eighteenth century, nor were 


3 For a sensitive and informed discussion of gender onentation and consciousness 10 this 
period, see the chapter ‘Freedom and Desire’ in Alex Potts, Fleth and the Ideal’ 
Wiackelmann and the Origins of Art Histery, New Haven 1994, pp 182-221 

§ See, for example, the eighteenth-century medical theormst Cabenis, Eavres phslosopbigaes 
ds Cabanis, edited by C. Lebec and J Cazeneuve, Pars, 1956, vol 1, p 276 Cf Thomas 
Laqueur, Maksag Sex Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud, Cambridge, MA 1990 The 
author aws both these writers on general sues of gender, but is evidently reluctant to 
take on the umplcarions of whar they say in more specific contexts. 

7 For an account of changing attitudes in the penod under discussion, see Jean-Pierre 
Guicciardi, Hermaphrodite et peolécare’ in Dex-bertriee stile, 1980, pp 49—77. 
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children required to perform the bizarre parodies of adult gendereo 
behaviour—infantile ‘girl-’ and ‘boyfriend’ relationships—which ou 
society demands that they enact ‘spontaneously’. Children were 
expected to look and behave in a manner relatively unaffected by 
future gender alignments until gender acquired physiological signifi- 
cance for procreative purposes—in other words, at puberty. 


Unsurprisingly, eighteenth-century representations of boys are often 
mistaken for images of girls by twentieth-century spectators. Abigail 
Solomon-Godeau’s perception of youthful male nudes as ‘feminized’ 
is merely another instance of the same reaction. This is not evidence 
for the effeminacy of erghteenth-century youths or representations of 
youths——merely for the need felt by rwentieth-century commentators 
to define and represent the masculine as unmistakably distinct from 
the feminine. To that extent, this book tells us more about Solomon- 
Godeau's prejudices on issues of gender than about those of the eigh- 
teenth century. 


Similarly, the author assumes that the term ‘effeminacy’ signified 
something to do with male gender orientation in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, since it usually does so nowadays. She therefore interprets as 
homophobic a speech in which the painter David denounced male 
effeminacy (p. 136). As the context clearly indicates, however, David 
used the term in a conventional eighteenth-century sense—that of 
‘womanish’, which was understood to mean ‘weak and selfish’. Such a 
meaning ıs certainly misogynistic, but not in itself homophobic. 
Given its context, this misrepresentation is particularly likely to mis- 
lead the uninformed reader. By making the leading artist of the day 
appear to subscribe to her own definition of effeminacy, Solomon- 
Godeau seems at first sight to have found contemporary evidence to 
support her own anachronistic identification of David’s male ephebes 
as effeminate. 


The New Pariahs 


Suggestions of parallels with contemporary discourse on paedophilia 
are not umntentional. Consciousness and self-consciousness about 
homoerotic feelings and behaviour certainly increased during the 
period discussed by Solomon-Godeau. Attitudes to paedophilia are 
undergoing a similar change in our own day. But the new ways in 
which we identify and persecute paedophiles are new only insofar as 
they apply to them. They are not in themselves new. Much as the 
stereotypes which characterized syphilis before it was curable were 
initially recuperated ın representations of AIDS,? so the stereotypes 
which characterized the male homosexual a few years ago are nowa- 
days being resurrected to categorize his successor, the paedophile. 
The term paedophile is being used less and less frequently to denote 


tS L Gilman, ‘Seeing the AIDS Patient’, in Ditease and Representatron. Images of Liness from 
Madness te AIDS, Ithaca 1988, pp 245-272. 
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child abusers in general—most of whom are the victims’ fathers and 
as such upstanding members of the heterosexual community. Instead, 
it describes some lone and infinitely devious deviant whose principal 
purpose in society is to prey on as many of other men’s children— 
usually boys—as possible, thereby depraving them for life. Such men 
exist, and they do sometimes constitute a threat to children. Bur the 
way in which they are characterized in contemporary culture derives 
from myth rather than from observation. Those who remember the 
press and parliamentary debates which preceded the passing of the 
Sexual Offences Act in 1967 will easily recognize in the character 
profile of the new paedophile a refashioning of old stereotypes of the 
male homosexual. A development has taken place recently which 
brings the new pariah significantly closer to the old. The age of a 
potential paedophile’s victim is becoming increasingly elastic.? This 
was particularly in evidence earlier this year, when the British press 
conducted a witch-hunt against Arthur C. Clarke, at the tıme of his 
projected investiture by the Prince of Wales. Sex between men in 
their teens and men over that age is being drawn into the defining 
scope of paedophilia. The rhetoric formerly deployed against homo- 
sexuals is once again being directed against a steadily increasing 
number of gay men under the guise of a campaign against pae- 
dophiles. Gay men are easier to identify in our society than the pae- 
dophiles of modern myth and are thus all the more vulnerable to any 
action provoked by this campaign of hatred. The new stereotype was 
recently deployed in the House of Lords debate on lowering the age of 
consent for gay sex to sixteen. It is ironic that the chief victims of the 
campaign so far have been, not middle-aged paedophiles, but men of 
sixteen and seventeen. 


Enforcing Masculinity 


From a gay man’s perspective, what is most perturbing about Male 
Trouble is the ease with which its thesis—highly questionable on fac- 
tual grounds, as I have suggested—fits this rhetoric. Solomon- 
Godeau uses a group of paintings from the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries to construct a largely imaginary picture of a 
society run by and on behalf of a group of misogynistic men whose 
sexual fantasies were best satisfied by images of pubescent boys. Far 
though it doubtless is from her intention, this account provides a 
ready-made historical aetiology for the resurrection of the myth of the 
male homosexual as paedophile. This is especially clear if we pause to 
consider what Solomon-Godeau’s homosocial man most obviously 
shares with the new-look paedophile of the late nineties—the unde- 
fined Other which provides the implicit norms against which both 
are judged: heterosexual, heterosocial, family man. This book ends up 
policing the masculine, not deconstructing it. 


9 Provided, thar 1s, that the victim 1s male—it remains socially permissible foc ageing men 
to express their desires for teenage girls Indeed, Ths Sex helpfully assists chem to do so by 
including photographs conducive to such a response on page three. 
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All too often in Male Trouble, the concept of homosociality 1s an 
impediment rather than an aid. It misleads the author into believing 
that she must have a sufficient explanation of a phenomenon when 
some of the facts can be made to fit the theory, and thus to look, or 
think, no further. An obvious case is her treatment of issues surround- 
ing the Greek lyric poet Anacreon. Anacreon enjoyed a considerable 
vogue during this period as the reputed author of a group of poems 
which have long since been recognized as dating from a thousand 
years or so after the death of Anacreon himself—e fact about which 
Solomon-Godeau is clearly unaware. Like any other random collec- 
tion of amorous verses from ancient Greece or Rome, the 
Anacreontea—the name by which these poems are generally known—~ 
include both homo- and heteroerotic material. Eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century commentators often drew a veil over the poems’ 
homoerotic content—replacing the ‘hes’ and ‘hims’ with ‘shes’ and 
‘hers’ in their translations—preferring to emphasize the heterosexual 
tendencies of their ‘Anacreon’. Fashions change, and Solomon- 
Godeau’s emphasis is in the opposite direction. Ignoring the lyrics 
addressed to girls—some of which may, in any case, have been 
written by women, but we have no way of knowing—she quotes a 
love song to a boy which, she assures her readers, ‘does much to 
explain the Neoclassical taste for Anacreon and what he represented’ 
(p. 110). It does nothing of the sort. Surviving Greek love poetry is 
at least as likely to be homoerotic as heteroerotic. If eighteenth- 
century translators and editors had been looking for the explicitly 
homoerotic, they could have found it almost anywhere in the 
literature, without resurrecting the Amacreontea—whose attribution 
to Anacreon had in any case already been widely questioned at this 
date, in France as elsewhere. 


Passion, Poetry, and Politics 


Why prefer these poems? The reason is not far to seek. Compare an 
authentic homoerotic lyric of the seventh to fifth centunes BC—a 
fragment of Sappho about a woman, for example, or Pindar’s address 
to his lover Theoxenos of Tenedos'°-—with the verses of which 
Solomon-Godeau reproduces a translation. The contrast is startling. 
The older poets wrote with a force and frankness about sexual passion 
for people of their own gender which is 1n another world from the coy 
drivel of the Amacreontea. Prudery, and a wariness about publishing 
too inflammatory an account of homoerotic passion, must have 
played a part in the eighteenth-century vogue for these poems—more 
ot less the reverse of Solomon-Godeau's claim. But not prudery alone. 
A glance at the surviving work and biographies of Sappho, Pindar 
and the other early lyric poets reveals a range of preoccupations which 
are utterly absent from the Anacreontea—preoccupations with public 
and political life as well as with private affairs. We now recognize that 


10 For example, in Stephen Coote, ed , The Pengarna Book of Homesecual Verse, London, 1983, 
pp 52 and 55 respectively 
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this is because the Anacreontea are late classical drinking songs, not 
products of the heyday of the Greek city state.!! But to those who still 
believed them to be the work of the historical Anacreon, they pro- 
vided what seemed like evidence that an interest in public life did not 
lie at the origins of Greek culture. The ancients, it appeared, had been 
in thrall to insipid versifying and the importance of having a good 
time long before they dreamed of politics. Post-revolutionary French 
translators of the Anacreontea hoped that this would provide their fel- 
low-citizens with a lesson in good taste. The lesson was intended to 
be especially salutory for those left-wingers who tended to conflate 
the classical tradition with the exercise of militant direct democracy. 


This helps us to understand the importance of the Anacreontic tradi- 
tion for French painting as well as for literature. Single male nude stud- 
ies were traditionally produced as part of the training of young artists at 
the Royal Academy under the Ancien Régime——the use of female nude 
models for such a purpose was out of the question on moral grounds in 
an official, and therefore Catholic, institution. These studies were 
known as académies, and they constituted an essential stage in young 
men’s progress towards the planning and execution of multi-figure 
public commissions—where male figures again predominated. In 
recent years, such officially sanctioned art had drawn its inspiration and 
subject-matter from classical antiquity and its justification from social 
utility. Life-size history paintings, the apogee of the artist's career, were 
very expensive to produce, both in time and money. The mechanism for 
commissioning this sort of painting was dismantled by the Revolution, 
and the whole notion of politically useful art was out of favour soon 
afterwards—at least until Napoleon introduced his own version of 
what constituted social utility. Knowing that they were unlikely to 
receive official work, young artists who had already embarked on an 
academic prize-winner’s career endeavoured to cut their losses by maxi- 
mizing the impact of the académses which they had already been com- 
missioned to produce. This they did by incorporating as much 
narrative and emotional weight into these works as a single nude would 
take. Two of the most ambitious exercises along these lines, Fabre’s 
1791 Death of Abel and Girodet’s Endymion of 1793, are discussed in 
this book, though with scant regard for the circumstances which 
informed their production. True, these paintings had prototypes in 
some painted académies of the 1780s, but the narrative and affective 
overload of the nude which they embody becomes general only in suc- 
ceeding years, when many young artists followed suit. This depoliti- 
cized version of history painting found ready buyers among the 
nouveaux riches of Napoleon's Empire.? 


"Tp che present century, classical scholarship has been coy abour ics eacler ınfaruanon 
with che false Anacreon, drawing a veil of silence over the whole affuur There is a lively 
sacomery of che main issues, addressed to readers with no knowledge of ancient Greek, in 
KO ie trans J.W. Donaldson, 3 vols, 
London 1858, vol. 1, pp. 247-24 

13 See Francis Haskell, “A Talian Parron of French Neo-Classic Are in Past and Presens x 
Ant and Taste. Selected Essays, New Haven 1987, pp. 47—64 
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The Muscular People 


The suppression of political art had a particularly adverse effect on 
the production and reception of Solomon-Godeau’s other type of male 
nude, the muscular. This she prefers to ignore, preferring narrowly 
psychological interpretations of her own. Thus, for example, she 
responds to the figure of Hercules in Canova’s sculpture Hercules and 
Lichas as ‘pitiful in his helpless madness’, an indication of ‘the unten- 
ability of an overly patriarchal ıdeal of masculinity’ (p. 124). This 
view would presumably not have been shared by the other figure in 
the group, Lichas, whom Hercules is represented hurling to his 
death. Nor was it among the various interpretations of the work put 
forward ın the later 1790s, when the original plaster version 
remained in Canova’s Roman studio, abandoned by the client who 
had commissioned ıt. The muscular figure of Hercules was strongly 
identified with the power of the people in French revolutionary 
iconography, and French troops hailed this sculpture as a portrayal of 
The French Hercules Casting Monarchy to the Winds during their occupa- 
tion of Rome in 1798. They wanted to transport it to Paris. A few 
months later, Canova himself tried to palm ıt off to the other side as a 
commemoration of the Austrian Emperor's victory over ‘licentious 
liberty’ at the battle of Magnano in April, 1799." A year later still, 
and the director of the royal museums in Naples was explaining that 
no work of art could better mark King Ferdinand’s recent triumph 
over the forces of democracy—he urged the king to purchase ıt for a 
site opposite his own palace, where it would provide a permanent 
example to the law-abiding and an object of terror to evil doers. 4 


Not only did the contemporaries of the artists she deals with display 
no awareness of the ‘eroticization’ which Solomon-Godeau finds in so 
many of these works, but they remained stubbornly fascinated by the 
sort of political rnterpretation which she evokes only to dismiss, for 
example, in her condemnation of political interpretations of Girodet’s 
Endymion and David’s Bara by the art historians Thomas Crow and 
Régis Michel as ‘positivist’ (p. 137). Yet an investigation of contempo- 
rary reactions to Canova’s statue would have provided her with a clue 
to the very real problems thar such images had come to pose simply 
because they were seen as embodiments not of pathos, but of power, at 
a time when power was the object of unprecedented contestation. 


Too often in Male Trouble, theory does duty for research. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate since Solomon-Godeau 1s often alert to the 


33 Victorio Malamani, Coxeme, Milan, 1911, pp. 69 £ On the French Hercules’ and revo- 
lutionary radicalism, see Lynn Hunt, Polstas, Culture and Class rn the French Revelation, 
1984, pp 87-119 

“4 Angelo Borrelli, Le ralaxssa: del Canova com Napols al tempo di Ferdinanda I ¢ di Gioacchino 
Murat, Naples [1901], p 8. Having been driven our by the short-lived Parthenopean 
Republic ın the previous year, Ferdinand had been restored by a Bntush fleet under 
Nelson, who supervised a bloody cull of the city’s middle classes from his flagship In spite 
of this precaution, Ferdinand lost his throne again in 1806, having neglected to purchase 
the Canova 
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implications of the material which she does use, and this is an impor- 
tant subject. She is quite right to identify a change in the way in 
which the male nude is represented in art at this period, with the 
emergence of two distinct and mutually exclusive types ın place of 
the universal Man which had typified the ideal ın European art of 
earlier centuries. She is also right to link this development to broader 
cultural changes and to the preoccupations of contemporary medical 
discourse. Where she has gone wrong ıs in assuming that this 
discourse must be primarily about gender—and, ultimately, sexu- 
ality. The period which she discusses witnessed the emergence of a 
new science, the Science of Man, which saw its task as mapping and 
policing the signs of physiological difference among human beings. 
Gender was only one of its preoccupations, albeit an important one. 


Cabanis’s Seventh Memoir 


Following what is by now a well-trodden path, Solomon-Godeau 
cites the memoir on gender difference written by the leading French 
medical theorist of the 1790s, Cabanis (p. 215). But Cabanis wrote 
eleven memoirs on the relationship of the moral to the physical in 
human physiology, and most of them explore aspects of human 
difference. Only one memoir is about gender, the sixth. The seventh 
memoir, which has received little or no attention in recent years, goes 
unmentioned by Solomon-Godeau, even though ıt has more obvious 
relevance to her subject than the sixth. It concerns the doctrine of the 
four temperaments which were traditionally presumed to determine 
individual human character. Cabanis provided updated definitions 
of the temperaments and added two more, the cerebral and the 
muscular. According to Cabanis, people whose personalities were 
governed by a cerebral temperament were in every way superior to 
those ın whom the muscular or sexsculoswm torosum predominated. 
Indeed, the latter are doubly unfortunate, in that they are not merely 
intellectually and morally inferior to their cerebral counterparts but 
physically so as well. Speaking with considerable authority—many 
years’ practice in the Paris charity hospitals had familiarized him 
with the bodies and mentalities of the lower orders—Cabanis 
revealed that the appearance of robustness in the prominently 
muscled was an illusion. A vigorously applied bleeding was often 
enough to kill them off on the spot, unlike Cabanis’s punier but more 
affluent patients outside the hospital. (The same theme of the decep- 
tive nature of symptoms for the uninitiated reappears in Cabanis’s 
views on women.)'> Historians of medicine, clearly embarrassed by 
the crudely ideological character of this line of argument, have tended 
to play down or utterly ignore the memoir on temperaments, but it 
was not ignored at the time. Cabanis’s own politics were republican 
but élitist-—he was to be involved in the coup of 18 Brumaire which 
brought Bonaparte to power in 1799. His memoirs were delivered at 
the recently inaugurated Institut in the two years following the last, 


13 Cabanis, Bære phslerpdzques vol 1, pp 346-53: cf ibid , pp 148-151 
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abortive popular uprisings of the Revolution. The memour on the 
temperaments adroitly exploited the prejudices and fears of Cabanis’s 
élite auditors. Saddled with democracy in principal, and with æ 
remarkably inclusive suffrage base, bourgeois republicans welcomed 
anything which questioned the wisdom of the broad franchise with- 
out appearing to do so on merely political—that is, anti-populist— 
grounds. 


Cabanis’s distinction of the two new temperaments was taken up 
widely. It provides the context, for example, within which two exam- 
ples of art criticism singled out by Solomon-Godeau have to be inter- 
preted—passages from Quatremére de Quincy (p. 193) and Keratry 
(p. 201). Commenting on the latter, she laments that criticism of the 
period ‘tends to be detailed about things that we do not consider 
important and silent about those phat we do’ (p. 254, fn. 60). She 
might have made more headway if she had listened to what the critics 
did consider relevant. 


Bichat and Butler 


The main significance of Cabanis’s views on temperament nowadays 
is what they reveal about the preoccupations of the society in which 
they were produced—a society in which one of the most influential of 
all scientific treatises was conceived and brought to light, Xavier 
Bichat’s Recherches physiologiques sur la vis et la mort. It is not chiefly in 
the annals of science that this book has left an enduring mark—from 
that point of view, most of Bichat’s hypotheses were simply wrong. It 
is rather the history of our culture, and 1n particular the way in which 
we evaluate ourselves and other human beings, that was permanently 
transformed by Bichat. Using far more sophisticated concepts than 
Cabanis—who accused him of plagiarism—Bichat invented a tri- 
partite human typology: cerebral, sensitory and locomotive. Bichat 
himself was perhaps a reactionary—certainly an élitisc—but the 
discipleship of Saint-Sumon infused his categories into Western 
socialist thought from its inception.'® Long after any scientific 
credibility which it once possessed has been exploded, versions of 
Bichat’s theory have continued to guide the educational practices of 
enlightened democratic societies. It has provided avowedly egali- 
tarian regimes with their justification for treating people as innately 
unequal. 


Many who read this review will, like its author, have received their 
schooling within the tripartite framework of the Butler Education 
Act, a by no means very distant descendant of Bichat’s classification. 
They will doubtless recall the vigour with which educationalists 


6 Prank E. Manuel, From Equality co Organicism’ in Fredem from History and Other 
Untimely Essays, London 1971, pp 221-41 For an account of Bichat's powerful bur often 
gnomic writings, see Elizabeth A Williams, The Phystce! and the Moral. Anthrepelery, 
Physsolegy, and Phslessphrcal Madars ta France, 1750—1850, Cambndge 1994 
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asserted that it was really a blessing for those who had failed their 
eleven-plus to go to secondary modern schools instead of to grammar 
schools, since the education they would receive there was much better 
suited—tailor-made, as it were—to their true natures. Of course 
those true natures were to some extent latent in childhood, though 
clear enough to the qualified expert. They would become apparent 
only later—in adult life, when the practice of strenuous manual 
labour brought out what Cabanis had described as the muscular tem- 
perament, with all its attendant disadvantages. Reaching back 
beyond Bichat to Cabanis, we can see that the one central aspect of the 
latter's theory of temperaments which has survived in modern educa- 
tional psychology is its radical ambiguity over the roles of nature and 
nurture in temperament formation—an ambiguity which enabled 
class alignment to be perpetuated in the individual as an effect of tem- 
peramental predestination rather than social discrimination. 


The Demise of Hercules 


The male nude haunts the pages of Cabanis’s memoir on the tem- 
peraments in the guise of those statues of classical antiquity which 
provided late eighteenth-century medicine with its typologies as 
much as they provided art with its ideals. Cabanis’s representative 
muscle-man, the Farnese Hercules, also provided the model for most, 
if not all, of the muscular nudes discussed by Solomon-Godeau. In 
spite of the author's attempts to extend its vogue beyond the narrow 
years of the Revolution, this 1s a type which was intimately associated 
with the Parisian sections during the most militant phase of the 
Revolution, and it rapidly receded from prominence thereafter.'? The 
history of Canova’s Hercules and Lichas indicates the immediate reason 
for the demuse of this representative embodiment of (generally popu- 
lar) strength—the unity of popular with sovereign power had been 
shattered. Why, then, did the ephebe survive and prosper? Not 
because indications of gender were held to be ambiguous at 
puberty—although they were. I would suggest that the ambiguity at 
issue is primarily a question of class rather than of gender. It was 
precisely because of the need to maintain the same grey area in the 
issue of nature versus nurture set forth by Cabanis that the male 
nudes discussed in this book were represented at the age of puberty. 
Only in the figure of the ephebe could the fiction of a universal male 
condition be preserved. The threshold of adulthood was the last stage 
of life at which indications of what Cabanis characterized as the 
cerebral and the muscular temperaments remained latent. It was the 
last moment at which a single male citizen could represent all male 
citizens, before economic predestination stamped the less privileged 
with their mark of Cain, the muscles distended by the necessity of 
hard labour—muscles destined to bleed with such fatal ease when 
penury and sickness at last drove the labourer into the domain of the 
ultimate authority on his nature, the cerebral professional doctor. 


17 See Hunt, Pastis, Culture and Class im the Froch Rewedsctcon. 
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Some of those who read Male Trouble will be women and others will be 
men. But it is likely that all will belong to that small minority of the 
human race which has obtained its certificates of temperamental 
cerebrality. The issue which Cabanis’s memoir on temperaments 
raised in such a crude way-—how to establish innate distinctions in a 
society ostensibly without preordained privilege—still haunts the 
society in which we live. It is what justifies a public system of more or 
less uniform education in the first place. The question which this 
book inevitably raises is why it should be so hard to recognize the 
prehistory of this form of privilege in the culture of the past when it 
has become so easy to talk about others. Is it because the relevant 
theorists are interested parties? 
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review 
Kitty Hauser 


Raiding the Dressing-Up Box 


This month, at the Paris fashion shows, designer Alexander 
McQueen’s collection for the house of Givenchy featured an austere 
black Victorian crinoline, whose heavy satin folds and ruched white 
petticoats parted at the front to reveal leather biker trousers worn 
underneath. Very ‘now’, this Victorian-biker look; so postmodern, 
this raiding of the dressing-up box of history. Fashion designers, it 
seems, are the best at translating the spirit of our edgy age into 
visible, material form. And this, if we go along with recent 
exhibitions in Florence and London, means that fashion should be 
included in any consideration of Art." 


It was in a spirit akin to McQueen’s eclecticism that the exhibition 
Addressing the Century: 100 Years of Art and Fashion at the Hayward 
Gallery ın London set out to explore the overlapping between art and 
fashion in this century. On display was a fantastic array of items: 
clothes, shoes and hats designed by artists and by designers, fashion 
photography that aspired to the condition of fine art, works by 
contemporary artists in which clothing featured prominently. 
However, the suggestion of the exhibition was not that the worlds of 
art and fashion have enjoyed a continuously close and productive 
relationship throughout the last one hundred years; rather, it focused 
on five loosely-defined key ‘moments’ when there has been a trading 
of ideas and a shared aesthetic. 


Monkey Hair and Créme de Menthe 


The first of these ‘moments’, each of which roughly defined a section 
of the exhibition, was entitled ‘Decoration’, and explored ‘the birth of 


! The 1996 Florence Biennale took as its theme ‘Of Tıme and Fashion’, part of tt moved on 
to the SoHo Guggenheim in New York Adaressing the Century: 100 Years of Art and 
Fashtex was at che Hayward Gallery, London, 8 October 1998-11 January 1999, and will 
be at the Kunsemuseum Wolfsburg, 26 February—23 May 1999. I would like to thank 
Chris Breward, Polly Gould and Julian Seallabrass for their comments and ideas on the 
subject 
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modern art and fashion in turn-of-the-century Paris’, where a rich 
melting-pot of artists, interior designers, illustrators and couturiers 
assembled around the Ballets Russes and the ‘Orientalist’ sensibility 
inspired by Duaghilev’s colourful productions. Centre-stage was 
given to the designer Paul Poiret, inventor of the modernist 
silhouette for women, freed from the bondage of the corset. This 
section also included pyjamas from the Omega Workshop, a padded 
golden satin coat designed by Matisse for Le Chant du Rossignol’, 
and, shimmering in the distance like an archaeological find, Mariano 
Fortuny’s beautiful Delphos dress. 


Upstairs at the Hayward, in ‘Function’, the seductive surfaces of this 
first section gave way to the second ‘moment’—the 1920s—when 
‘the taste for decoration and luxury gave way to the demands of 
function and mass production’. This was an austere and rationalist 
modernism, a modernism of geometric lines and _ political 
utopianism. Thus we were shown the uniforms and theatrical designs 
of the Russian constructivists, and the more garish garb of Italian 
futurism, for whom clothing was one arena in which everyday life 
could be infused with the dynamism of revolution. The third 
‘moment’ covered by the exhibition was ‘Fantasy’, exploring the 
relationship between surrealism and fashion into the 1930s. Here, 
wearable versions of surrealist fantasy included Elsa Schiaparelli’s 
boots made with monkey hair, and Salvador Dali's Aphrodisiac Dinner 
Jacket, studded with tiny glasses of crème de menthe. Also in this 
section were reconstructions of the mannequins made by Duchamp, 
Man Ray and other surrealist artists for the 1938 Paris exhibition. 


Downstairs again, and the exhibition turned its gaze on the 1960s, 
the next point at which there was ‘an explosion of creativity’ and 
exchange of ideas between the worlds of art and fashion. In this 
‘Performance’ section, designers and artists were experimenting with 
new materials: disposable paper frocks, more permanent evening 
dresses made from metal. Meanwhile, the new performance art was 
using dress as a central feature. Artists’ interest in clothing as a 
medium for ideas was continued in the final section of the exhibition, 
broadly devoted to the contemporary scene, and entitled 
‘Convergence’. Here, it was hard to tell which works had been made 
by artists, and which by fashion designers, in the polymorphous mix- 
and-match of postmodernism; there was a garment knitted from 
human hair, and one made of thistledown. Here was an invitation 
card for a Comme des Garçons show designed by Cindy Sherman, and 
a gingham dress that was more like a piece of soft sculpture. And this 
last section was the cultural ‘moment’ of which the exhibition saw 
itself as very much a part. 


Modernism—Dressing It Up and Stripping It Bare 


Addressing the Century represented a desire on the part of its curator, 
Peter Wollen, to restore a portion of the story of twentieth-century 
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art that he considers to have been eclipsed by stahdard modernist 
accounts: such accounts, tracing a familiar lineage of formal and 
disinterested experumentation ın painting and sculpture, have 
excluded all utilitarian and decorative work from the canon. Now 
that modernism has come to an end, however, and artists have broketi 
free from its shackles, different aft is being made and—crucially—~ 
different stories can be told about the art of the century. These stories 
might include components such as fashion, hitherto ignored on 
account of its utilitarian (and/or frivolous) nature. According to 
Wollen in his essay for the exhibition catalogue, “The craft dimension 
of fine art has been disavowed for most of the century, and now the 
pendulum is swinging back, in a disturbing return of the repressed.” 


That the history of modernism 1s up for grabs 1s very much the thesis 
of the first chapter of Wollen’s 1993 book Raiding the Icebox: Reflections 
on Twentieth-Century Culture. The chapter, entitled ‘Out of the Past: 
Fashion/Orientalism/The Body’, attempts to re-write the origin of 
modernism at the historical moment of the movement's demise. 
Restoring the central significance of the Ballets Russes, this new 
story places Henri Matisse, Léon Bakst and Poiret in the position 
usually reserved for Picasso and cubism. According to Wollen, these 
decorative and colourful artists working in the various media of 
painting, illustration and fashion design, ‘represent a pivotal 
moment in the emergence of modernism, later to be disavowed. Only 
now, perhaps, as modernisny declines, can we see their significance 
again.’ Again, the recens revival of the decorative and the 
extravagant in contemporary art has brought to light what was 
‘modernism’s symptomatic shadow from the very beginning’. The 
skeletons of this ‘“other” art of our century’ have now been let out of 
the closet, for, in Wollen’s book, ‘endings rewrite beginnings’.5 


Seen alongside this chapter, Addressing the Century appears to illustrate 
its central thesis ın a fairly straightforward way: those influences, 
works and collaborations formerly excluded from the annals of a 
sanitized art history are restored in a joyful (re)contamination which 
reaches its apotheosis in the contemporary period. According to 
Wollen, this ıs the hitherto untold story of revolt against 
modernism’s ‘Great Masculine Renunciation’, where ornament was 
driven out of clothing, architecture and art. The new and provisional 
story told about modernism ın Rasdrng the Icebox, running from the 
Ballets Russes to surrealism, then jumping to the 1960s, is also the 
basic narrative of Addressing the Century. 


2 Peter Wollen, ‘Addressing the Century’, in Addresssng the Contery 100 Yaars of Art and 
Pashron, Hayward Gallery Publishing, London 1998 (PB £14 95), p. 18. 

5 Peter Wollen, Rasdrag the Icebox. Reflectreus on Tiwontratih—Centary Caltere, Verso, London 
1993. The first chapter was first published in Nese Formatrexs 1, Spring 1987 

4Ibid., p 17. 

3 Ibid., pp 29, 16. 


From Clumpy Boots to Haute Couture 


This explains much which otherwise might seem odd, both in the 
overall conception of the show, and particularly in its modernist 
sections. It explains why the exhibition opens with the Poiret-Bakst- 
Matisse matrix in a celebration of ‘the Decorative’, and why it ends 
with an equally up-beat celebration of the contemporary scene. And 
it accounts, perhaps, for the curious division on the upper floor 
between the ‘Function’ of the 1920s and the Fantasy’ of the 1930s, a 
binary opposition ın which a preference for the latter 1s barely 
concealed. Through Wollen’s eyes, the constructivist aesthetic 
removed all ornament and decoration from architecture, painting and 
clothing, and should, therefore, be seen as part of modernism’s 
broader renunciation of such things. The uniforms designed by 
Alexander Rodchenko and Lyubov Popova may have arisen from a 
worthily utopian impulse to raise everyday clothing to the level of 
art, but their strict lines, austere geometry and clumpy boots align 
them with modernism’s dreary repudiation of the ornamented and 
decorative body. This was an art of the engineer, after all, exemplary 
of modernism as traditionally conceived; but the considerable 
revolutionary and creative energy behind these dynamic works 1s 
underplayed ın the exhibition. 


Addressing the Century, then, like Rasdrng the Icebox is an attempt to 
dirty up the story of twentieth-century art—a story hitherto 
misrepresented—by re-uniting it with the world of clothes design. 
But, as an exhibition, it runs the risk of itself misrepresenting fashion 
in a number of ways. For, as Elizabeth Wilson notes in Adorned in 
Dreams: Fashion and Modernity, when fashion 1s seen through the lens 
of art history, serious problems arse, not the least of which 1s the 
tendency to equate fashion with haste coutyre and the individual 
garments designed by ‘canonical’ designers and artists.° It is quite 
easy for couture to be assimilated to art: couturiers, like traditional 
artists, are engaged in the production of unique artefacts, selling to 
an exclusive market. And their position as the creators of these 
objects means that they have always had a relatively high degree 
of creative freedom, untrammelled by mundane economic 
considerations. In couture shows, from Paul Poiret’s Orientalist fête 
of 1911 to McQueen’s Givenchy extravaganza this year, there has 
been an opportunity to experiment, in lavish productions involving 
not only (often practically unwearable) clothes, but also innovative 
combinations of music, lighting and choreography Such spectacles 
have not merely utilized artists in their mises-en-scéne, or 1ncluded 
them in their audiences; they have also frequently employed 
techniques and strategies similar to those of avant-garde artists, 
breaking the rules of aesthetic propriety. 


€ Elizabeth Wilson, Adorned ra Dreams: Fashion and Modernity, London 1985, p 48 
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Systematic Arbitrariness 


To equate fashion with haute couture, however, is to ignore one of the 
most significant things about it: its reality as a system. Fashion 1s a 
global industry in which couture plays only a minor, if decisive, part. 
Tt is also the system of signs by which an inch of difference in the 
length of a skirt or trouser turn-up may signify the wearer’s 
commitment to this game in which we all participate, to a lesser or 
greater degree, whether we like it or not.” For fashion, with its 
perverse and interminable cycles, is one of the most distinctive, 
pervasive and inescapable aspects of Western capitalism. The 
workings of the fashion system are structured ın a such a way that the 
couture collections are reported in the press, interpreted by fashion 
pundits and designers for chain-stores and mass produced for the high 
street in a highly organized way. Thus, a scarlet twinset, for example, a 
ankle, or eighties-retro shoulderpads, unthinkable a few 
months previously, are made normal and desirable; this is the process 
satirized by Roland Barthes as the ‘naturalization of the arbitrary’. 


Despite these mechanisms, the fashion industry does not always 
succeed 1n its interpretation and promotion of endless ‘new looks’, as 
the rows of unwanted garments ın the January sales attest. We are far 
from being the passive recipients of styles and colours, foisted on us 
from ‘above’, and as Alan Howard remarks, ‘Clothing...remains a 
most unpredictable commodity’.® But, as individuals, we have little 
choice in what range of garments are offered us by fashion; and, 
whilst we retain the right to refuse fashion’s demands, developments 
in PR, marketing and retailing techniques strive to make it ever more 
difficult for us to resist. This highly wasteful and coercive cycle of 
styles, exploiting both industrial labourers and consumers, is the 
dark face of fashion behind the spectacle of glamour that masks it."° 


7 Being ‘unfashionable’ or uninterested ın fashion does not mean chat one has escaped it 
aleogether *. .1n modern western societies no clothes are ounde fashion, fashion sets the 
teros of all sartorial behaviour’, and ‘even the determinedly unfashionable wear clothes 
that manifestly represent a reaction against what is in fashion’, tbid., pp. 3, $. 

® See Roland Barthes, Systiwe de la meds, Paris 1967 It 1s also worth noting thar this 1s the 
same general mechanism by which new aesthetics may disperse. Fashion 1s a system, after 
all, chat extends well beyond clothes. Thus the geometry of cubism, for example, might 
find ics eventual way into the design of furniture and fabrics, and reproductions of the 
most avant-garde of artworks might eventually seem co be the natural thing to hang on 
the sitting-room or office wall As Elizabeth Wilson recognizes, fashion acts as ‘a kind of 
binge between the éliust and the popular’ (Adorned rx Dreams, p 60) Thuis aspect of the 
relationship between art and fashion as a whole does not explicitly feanure in Adarensag the 
Ceatury 

9 Alan Howard, ‘Labor, History, and Swearshops in the New Global Economy’, in No 
Swari. Fashion, Free Trade and the Rights of Garment Workers, edited by Andrew Ross, Verso, 
London 1997, p. 151 

10 The fashion industry depends upon « huge and poorly-paid labour-force of (mostly 
female) workers ın Third World factones, and immigrant workers ın the UsA See Ross, 
ed., Ne Suas. And, as Alan Howard points out, the clothing industry has historically 
dealt with the unpredicerbility of clothing sales, due to both weather and fashion, ‘by 
pushing risk down through the production chain: from reculer co manufscturer to 
contractor and subcontractor and ultimately unto the worker's home’. Ibid ,p 151 
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But, as every serious writer on fashion has acknowledged, fashion ha: 
two faces. For fashion has its own utopian aspect. Fashion is a gamı 
that necessarily waits on the performances of its players, and ıt offer 
uniquely democratic creative possibilities both to its designers anc 
its participants. As Elizabeth Wilson notes, fashion might seem like 
‘a form of bondage’, yet it ‘often does successfully express the 
individual’, a possibility which is the result of mass-produced 
fashion. Within fashion’s apparently strict system, at every level it is 
possible for the individual to express not only personal but also group 
identity, subcultural affiliations or any number of attitudes, 
including a repudiation of the fashion system itself. A common 
strategy 1s the appropriation by an individual or group of outmoded 
clothing. To wear garments that are no longer fashionable, bought 
from charity shops or jumble sales, is to recycle fashion’s discarded 
styles without contributing directly to its economy, thus cocking a 
snook at the industry’s most pernicious demands." Fashion is 
particularly well-equipped to express contradictions in society: 
according to Wilson, it is ‘one of the most accessible and one of the 
most flexible means’ by which we express the ambiguities of 
capitalism, of our identity, and of art.'? You don’t have to be 
Alexander McQueen to throw on a dress over a pair of biker's trousers. 


High Art and the High Street 


Addressing the Century never really engaged with fashion’s identity as a 
system of styles overseen—if not controlled—by industry, a system 
that is both oppressive and potentially liberating, and neither did it 
stress the role of the wearer. In its anxiety to restore the relevance of 
clothes design to the history of art, the exhibition fell into an 
‘auteurist’ view of the production of fashion, stressing the garment 
produced by an individual artist/designer at the cost of under- 
standing what fashion really is. That this was not unavordable is 
indicated by the presence, in the exhibition, of a sculptural piece by 
Hussein Chalayan. Chalayan is a fashion designer whose couture 
collections are often more like pieces of conceptual art: for his degree 
show he showed clothes which he had previously buried in earth; 
since then he has designed garments with no arm-holes, as well as 
wooden corsets and full-length slip dresses, held up with helium 
balloons. He also designs clothes for Top Shop. To have shown 
Chalayan’s one-off pieces alongside his mass-produced garments 
might have indicated one aspect of fashion’s system; and it would also 
have indicated how, in the contemporary world at least, an avant- 
garde aesthetic can percolate into the high street. 


In order to reinforce the exhibition's thesis that there is an ongoing 
dialogue between art and fashion, Addressing the Century also includéd 
garments made by artists. At times, this seemed to be stretching a 





H See Anne-Marie Payne, ‘Frocks vs Fashion’, emp, issue 6, also Cheap Dats magazine 
13 Adorned 12 Dreams, p 15 
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point, for not all pieces of clothing designed by artists, or artworks 
taking bodily adornment as their subject, necessarily have a 
connection to fashion. What, for example, does Joseph Beuys’s felt 
suit have to do with fashion? And, despite the amount of space 
devoted to it, ıt was not clear why theatrical design had been 
included. Oscar Schlemmer’s striking figurines from the Triadic 
Ballet featured prominently both in the exhibition’s publicity 
material and ın the dramatically lit space designed for them by 
Hadid, yet the rationale for their inclusion was far from apparent. 
Likewise, the alleged link between performance artists and the wider 
world of fashion remained obscure. 


Fashion and Fetish 


Some of the more recent clothes-works by artists were designed as 
static pieces; works like Ann Hamilton’s hair collar, encased ın glass, 
seemed quite at home displayed in a gallery. But many of the 
garments shown here were designed to be worn, and so their 
re-contextualization in Addressing the Century was something of a 
musrepresentation of their pleasures and their meanings. Zaha 
Hadid’s installation design for the exhibition dispensed with the 
mannequins of the traditional costume museum. Instead, items of 
clothing were displayed either in glass-fronted cases—both 
horizontal and vertical—suspended from the ceiling, or hanging on 
the wall. The disembodied display of individual garments ın this way 
may have given them art-historical gravitas; but this came at the cost 
of losing sight of the essential dynamism of fashion. Fashion is an 
activity in which garments are completed by the body, by movement, 
and by the context in which they are worn. Items of clothing by 
themselves may be little more than the discarded accessories of a total 
performance, relics which may nevertheless bear the traces of the 
person with whom they once had such intimate contact. 


According to a statement issued by the architect, Hadid foresaw this 
problem, but felt it had been solved: “The absence of a moving body 
complementing a garment is alleviated by the dynamism of an 
architecture that presents a stage for the “total theatre” of art and 
fashion.’ Yet, particularly in the first section, the sarcophagus-like 
boxes that encased the clothes were more reminiscent of the display 
cabinets in ethnographic or archaeological museums. In fact, the 
display of this exhibition had a great deal in common with the 
museum’s aestheticized display of ‘primitive’ artefacts; both de- 
contextualize their objects, reducing complex processes of 
performance and ritual to their material accessories: the tribal mask, 
or the fetish-object.'3 Conveying the dynamism, inclusiveness and 
performative nature of fashion is the main challenge to the exhibition 


13 See James Clifford, The Predicament of Culture: Twentsstch—Centary Ethaegraphy, Letcratare, 
and Art, Cambridge, MA 1988. 
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curator seeking to represent it. Perhaps there is an inherem 
contradiction here: to represent fashion, to fix it, runs counter to it 
fleeting nature and its umbilical connection to the present moment 
the particular performance.*> 


More use of film and video might have helped, since it would have 
been better equipped.to convey fashion’s kinetic energy. In Addressing 
the Century, there was a video made by the artist Sylvie Fleury, entitled 
Twinkle. This work showed the artist trying on endless pairs of shoes, 
one after another, ın what appears to be a shop, or perhaps is 
` someone’s wardrobe. We see only her feet, as she struts about in a pair 
of high-heeled ankle-boots, discarded in favour of sling-back 
stilettos, thrown off after a few seconds in apparent despair. Then, 
back to the serious game: abandoned slippers, mules and glitzy 
sandals litter the floor. Twinkle aptly enacted the compulsive 
fetishism of fashion, its sensuous pleasures, and its capacity for 
individual self-invention and re-invention, for both oppression and 
liberation. It demonstrated—as Addressing the Century did not—the 
performative and systemic nature of fashion, with tts capacity to be 
both bleak and inspirational. 


4 The 1996 exhibition Jem at che Barbican (12 Sepeember—15 December), which aimed 
to provide s snapshot of contemporary culture, also faced this problem Irs solution was to 
exhibit garments in inflated capsules suspended from the ceiling, alongside videos of cat- 
walk shows Agun, fashion seemed resistant to being curated; a more accurate snapshot of 
contemporary design might have been seen by visting Selfridges, or by looking at fashion 


magazines 

3 The incluson of a ‘dressing-up room’ as part of Adaresing the Century, a space where 
visitors are invited to try on garments designed by art students, seemed to suggest chat 
the show's organizers were aware of che exhibition's imitations But this section could not 
avoid the auteurism that suffused much of the rest of the show, and many of its outlandish 
exhibits seemed self-sufficient, as if they did not need to be worn, they were ebyers "ert 10 
themselves 
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themes 


“he United States and the West European powers had every chance to raise 
«e issue of Kosovan autonomy or independence at the time of the 
‘cognition of the break-up of the old Yugoslavia in 1991-92, and again in 
195, at the time of the Dayton agreement. But, instead, the West deemed 
«tat an independent Kosovo would upset the delicate balance in Macedonia 
id belie the unitary principle they were maintaining in Bosnia. So, despite 
ae manifest oppression of Kosovo’s Albanian population, its plight was 
nored. Even at the Rambouillet negotiations, the West did not propose 
‘if-determination for the Kosovars, preferring that it should become a 
rvecies of NATO haven still within Yugoslavia. The proposal that most 
erbian security forces, including all paramilitaries and police, be 
‘ithdrawn from Kosovo was reasonable, but the insistence that they be 
»placed by a NATO-led expedition was poyvocanye and liable to sabotage 


ay hopes of agreement. 


as Tariq Ali points out, no attempt was made, at this stage, to involve 
tussia in the negotiations, or to allow for Russian or neutral troops in the 
wroposed security force—an approach which would manifestly have 
oosted the chances of a peaceful settlement. The United States rejected 
«roposals along these lines out of hand because it did not wish for Russian 
avolvement. Since the Russians are these days all too prone to 
ccommodate to Western wishes, it becomes clear that NATO’s objectives 
vere to dramatize that it is in sole command, even in a region with historic 
ies to Russia. The expansion of NATO serves the same purpose. As Edward 
_taid observes, the NATO onslaught on rump Yugoslavia has been a naked 
lisplay of power, in which there is a positive preference for the use of force, 
lespite the huge cost to the Kosovars, on whose behalf the whole enterprise 
was supposedly undertaken, and the risk to Macedonia and Montenegro. 


jlavoj Zizek brings out the complicity-in-confrontation between the West, 
yullying in the name of human rights, and local strong men, bullying in the 
aame of sacred identities. Just over a hundred years ago, the European 
dowers partitioned Africa, claiming that their purpose was to stamp out the 
slave trade. In the end, they spread forced labour systems of a horrendous 
aew type. Today, the rich world’s control of global trade flows gives it much 
deverage, but it prefers to wield the stick rather than the carrot, and to see 
the smaller creatures cringe. Reconstructing the entire trajectory of the 
‘West's policy towards former Yugoslavia and the neighbouring region, 
Peter Gowan sees a continuing tussle for strategic and economic advantage 
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between the us and Europe, heedless alike of the norms they had previous 
proclaimed and of the carnage that was bound to ensue. The fate of th 
Kosovars was cynically ignored until it could be exploited by Madeleis 
Albright to ram through her view that NaTO should run the Balkai 
without reference to the UN or the oscr. The fact that the NATO actio 
unleashed terror on the Kosovars should prompt radical questioning bu 
instead, it is all too likely to lead to an escalation that will genera» 
incalculable new perils and bodes ominously for future relations wit 
Russia. c 


The complex and traumatic relationship between forms of ethnic an 
national identity is explored in very different ways by other contributors t 
this issue. Mike Davis offers a synoptic account of the social, political an 
cultural transformations being wrought in the American urban heartlanc 
changes that are signalled by the meteoric rise of the Latino population 
Concentrating on the internal contradictions of this new developmen» 
Davis demonstrates that only a class-based movement can avoid the peril 
of an increasingly ethnicized polity. That such an alternative is far fron- 
utopian is graphically illustrated by Jo-Ann Wypijewski’s review of the nev 
edition of Detroit: I Do Mind Dying, which recounts the history of the 
revolutionary Black workers’ movement in the post-1968 US. 


Tackling a similar theme from the opposite end, as it were—and througt 
the prism of Ireland rather than the Us—Terry Eagleton persuasively anc 
controversially proposes that only a non-nationalist argument that break: 
from any lingering romantic prejudices or postmodern confusion can serve 
as the basis for a coherent and progressive argument in favour of nationa! 
unity. 


Despite the evident complexity and unevenness of history, social thinkers 
from the Enlightenment onwards have sought to establish secular patterns 
in historical development. In this issue, Michael Rustin assesses W.G. 
Runciman’s ambitious attempt to construct a model of historical 
explanation based on a neo-Darwinian evolutionism in which social 
practices are the objects of selection, rather than modes of production. 


Finally, in a bracing assessment of the contemporary significance of Bertolt 
Brecht, Darko Suvin places Fredric Jameson’s important new study in its 
cultural and political context, and underscores its plea for the exemplary 
quality of the great writer’s optimistic stoicism. 


ke Davis 


Magical Urbanism: 
Latinos Reinvent the US Big City 


metime during 1996, at the very latest, Latinos surpassed Blacks as the 
scond largest ethno-racial group in New York City. (They long have been the 
«gest census group in the Bronx.) There were no street celebrations in E/ 
arrio or Washington Heights, nor did the mayor hold a press conference from 
1e steps of Gracie Mansion. Indeed, most New Yorkers remain oblivious to 
us demographic watershed, which was first announced in an academic 
:orking paper.’ Yet it was an epochal event all the same: comparable to the 
umerical ascendancy of the Irish during the 1870s or the peaking of black 
iigration to New York in the early 1960s. 


also mirrors a decisive national trend. Salsa is becoming the predominant 
thnic flavour—and rhythm—in other large metropolitan cores. In six of the 
en biggest cities—-New York, Los Angeles, Houston, San Diego, Phoenix, and 
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San Antonio, in that order—Latinos now outnumber Blacks; and i» 
Los Angeles, Houston and San Antonio, non-Hispanic whites as wel 

Within five years, both Dallas and Fort Worth will have Spanısl 

surname pluralities, while in Chicago—Drake and Cayton’s paradig 

matic ‘Black Metropolis’ —the surging Latino population, althoug 

still only half of the size of the African-American communit 
now holds the balance of political power in most city election. 

Philadelphia's Latinos may be in distant third place, but they accour 

for a majority of the city’s population influx since 1980. Onl 

Detro1t—with the most threadbare private-sector economy of an 

major central city—clearly bucks the trend.? 


In the broader census of cities of 200,000 inhabitants and over, near! 

two-fifths now have larger Latino than Black populations. Althoug: 
urban centres where Latinos are in the majority, or are the larges 

minority, are concentrated in the south-western tier of states 

Spanish-surname populations have also been growing in hothous 

fashion in cities where there 1s a negligible historical Mexican oœ 
Spanish connection, such as Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Washington 
pc. Another spectacular example ıs Las Vegas, the nation’s fastes 

growing metropolitan area throughout the 1990s. Thirty years ago 
the desert glitterdome had hardly any Latino residents, and the casine 
industry relied upon a segregated Black population for its supply o 
poorly paid maids and janitors. Today, Latinos outnumber Blacks i 

both ‘back-of-the-house’ occupations and the general population 
Extrapolating from current school-age demographics, Latinos wil 

become the majority in the city of Las Vegas within a decade.3 


Table One* 
The Latino Core 














Top Latino Counties’ | Top Latino Cities 
(1997) (1992) 


Los Angeles 4,000,642 | New York 1,783,511 
Dade (FU 1,139,004 | Los Angeles 1,391,411 
Cook {iL} 867,520 | Chicago 545,852 
Harns (TX) 852,177 (Now York 620,282 
Orange (CA) 761,228 | New York 450,483 
* New York City's five boroughs are treated by the Census as separare counties 


Top Latino States 
(1997) 


1 Calrforma 9,941,014 
p Texas 5,722,535 
3 New York 2,570,382 
4 Flonda 2,105,689 
5 llinos 1,182,964 





























1 Mitchell Moss, Anthony Townsend, and Emmanuel Tobier, Imemsgrateen Ls Transforming 
New York Cty, Taub Urban Research Center, NYU, December 1997, p. 1 No borough, 
except Staren Island, hes a majority group any longer. 

* Seanstics nor otberwise noted are from us Bureau of the Census. Carol Cropper, New 
Tum ın Power Struggle Over Dallas School System’, The New York Timas, 12 October 
1997, and Bernard Weinstein, ‘An Economy in Full Swing’, Urhen Lend, September 
1998, p 67 

3 Interview with research staff of Culinary Wockers Union, Las Vegas, April 1996 

4 Census estimates for 1992 and 1997 (September 1998) 
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Demographic Latinization 


This far-reaching ‘Latinization’ of large and medium-sized American 
central cities is being driven by a formidable demographic engine: a 
Spanish-surname population that ıs increasing by one million an- 
nually, or five times faster than the general population.» While 
nativist hysteria has focused on supposedly ‘unrestricted’ immigra- 
tion, the growth of the Latino popularion (32 million in 2000) 1s 
equally the consequence of higher fecundity in the context of larger, 
moore successfully maintained two-parent families, especially 
amongst those of Mexican origin (two-thirds of all Latinos). Even if 
all immigration were terminated tomorrow, the dramatically 
younger Latino population (median age 26) would continue to 
increase rapidly at the statistical expense of ageing, non-Hispanic 
whites (median age 37).° ‘Jose’, as a result, is now the most popular 
name for baby boys in both California and Texas, and Southern 
Californians are more likely to greet each other with ‘Que tal?’ than 
‘Hey, dude’.? More importantly, Spanish-surname children already 
account for a bigger share of the national school-age population than 
African-Americans, and are expected to displace Blacks as che largest 
minority some time in the year 2000—far ahead of earlier pre- 
dictions. Indeed, the present demographic momentum will ensure 
that, by 2025, there will be 16 million more Latinos (59 million) 
than African-Americans (43 million). From then until the mid- 
century, according to the Bureau of the Census, Latinos will supply 
fully two-thirds of Us population growth. Shortly after 2050, non- 
Hispanic whites will become a minority group. These are millennial 
transformations with truly millennial implications for us politics and 
culture. 


Latinos, moreover, have a striking preference for big cities that 
contrasts with the crabgrass prejudices of an overwhelmingly 
suburban nation. (Only Asian-Americans are more urbanized.’ With 
the partial exception of Mexicans, who also invigorate small-town life 
from California—which had 72 Latino-majority cities in 1990'°—to 
Towa, all major Latino groups are heavily concentrated in the rwenty 


3 Natiooal Cenrer for Healch Seanistics, Berths of Hispantc Origen, 1989-1995, Washington, 
DC 1998. 

6 The median age of the Mexican popularion is only 23 US Bureau of the Census, March 
1994, CPS Median Age of Population by 

7 Thaddeus Herrick, “Jose Most Popular Name in Texas and California’, Hestea Chroascle, 
14 January 1999. 

* Berbers Vobejda, ‘Catching a Demographic Wave’, The Washragtes Part Natsnal Weakly 
Basten, 20-27 July 1998, and us Bureau of the Census, Cavrest Papalatren Reports: 
Papalation Prepectrens of the United States by Age, Sex, Race, and Hisense Origin. 1995—2050 
(25-1130), Washington, DC, pp. 1—2, 14, and 16~17. 

9 Whereas Hispanics, as a census category, have both high birthrares and high 
ummigration rates, Asians’ high immigration is offset by low fertility 

10° Another twenty-five anes will peobably have Latino majocines by 2000 (Date set 
available at brtp //migranon ucdevis edwhspo-cous/atybespi.hrm). See also Elaine 
Allensworth and Refugio Rochin, “Ethnic Transformation in Rural California Beyond the 
Immigrant Farmworker’, Rava! Sectelegy, vol 63, no. 1, 1998. 


largest cities, with Los Angeles and New York alone accounting for 
almost one third of the national Spanish-surname population. Thus, 
Los Angeles can boast that it is the second largest Mexican, 
Salvadorean and Guatemalan city in the world, and, over the next 
generation, as its metropolitan Latino population grows in excess of 
nine million, will become the third largest Spanish-speaking city in 
the world after Mexico City and Buenos Aires. New York City, 
meanwhile, is the true capital of Puerto Rico and the second city of 
the Dominican Republic. Without this Latino population boom, 
most big American cities would be dramatically shrinking in the face 
of accelerated white flight and, since 1990, black out-migration. “The 
Greater Los Angeles and New York City metro areas’, the National 
Journal notes, ‘each suffered a net loss of more than one million 
domestic migrants from 1990-95’. Latinos, with help from Asian 
immigrants, compensated for this exodus to the edge cities.7? 


Table Two 
The ‘Latinization’ of the United States: 1950—2025 













1995 73.7% 12 0% 07% 33% 102% 
2025 62.4% 13 0% 0.8% 62% 17.6% 
62.6% 6.9% 06% 107% 20.6% 
337% 55% 04% 174% 431% 
66 B% 14 5% 
53 4% 15.5% 
568 2% 11.7% 
48.0% 12 8% 


1 Southem Californ Assocanon of Governments study quoted in Les Angeles Træ, 8 
March 1998 

1 Paul Srarobin, ‘Sectional Politics’, Natromal Journal, 22 February 1997, p 359 See also 
Wiliam Frey and Kao-Lee Liaw, ‘Immigrant Concentranon and Domesnc Migrant 
Disperel. Is Movement co Nonomemopoltan Areas “White Flight”, Prefestemal 
Geographer, vol 50, Do. 2, 1998, pp. 217—18. (Prey and Lirw’s answer 1s yes.) 

13 From Demagrapbecs Journal and us Bureau of Economic Analysis 
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Black and White Vision 


The stubbornly binary discourse of American public culture, 
however, has yet to register the historical significance of this ethnic 
transformation of the urban landscape. The living colour of the 
contemporary big city—dynamically Asian as well as Latino—is still 
viewed on an old-fashioned black-and-white screen. (This is almost 
literally true: a recent study found that only one out of every 
fifty characters on primetime us television is a Latino.) The 1992 
Rodney King riots in Los Angeles County, for example, were 
universally interpreted as Black versus white, or Black versus Korean, 

despite the fact that a majority of arrested had Spanish surnames and 
came from immigrant neighbourhoods severely battered by 
recession.*> Similarly, when more than 75,000 young Latinos, 

protesting against anti-immigrant Proposition 187, marched out of 
their high schools throughout California in 1994—-the largest 
student protest in the state's history——it was virtually ignored by the 
media networks, although a comparable uprising by Black or white 
students would have become a national sensation. 6 


Unfortunately, the invisibility of Latinos also extends to ‘high-end’ 
urban studies. For more than a decade, urban theory has been 
intensely focused on trying to understand how the new world 
economy is reshaping the metropolis. Yet most of the literature on 
‘globalization’ has paradoxically ignored its most spectacular us 
expression. This neglect, moreover, is not for want of a richness 
of data and ideas. Researchers in the fields of Chicano, Puerto 
Rican and Cuban-American Studies, as well as urban sociologists, 
anthropologists and immigration specialists, have produced a 
bumper crop of important findings and conceptual innovations that 
soi disant urban theory has failed to harvest.'? Moreover, Latino 
Studies recently has been capturing broad academic attention with its 
effective attacks on the Great Wall of us Exceptionalism that has 
stood for so long between Latin American Studies and ‘American’ 
Studies." This article explores some of the consequences of putting 
the new Latino urban populations where they clearly belong: in the 
centre of debate about the future of the American city. 


14 Les Angules Temmes, 16 January 1999. 

3 Joan Peternlia and Allan Abrahams, ‘A Profile of Those Arrested’, in The Les Angeles 

Rees, edited by Mark Baldassare, Boulder 1994, pp 136 and 140. 

16 Ror an invaluable Larino perspective on Southern California in the 19803 and 19908, 

including the 187 protests, see Rudy Acuna, Amypthrag Bat Mecas: Chuazes m 

Contemporary Las Angeles, Verso, London 1997 

17 Leading centers of research include Centro de Estudios Puertorriquencs (CCNY), the 

Cesar Chavez Center for Chicano Studies (UCLA), the Cuban Research Insutute (Florida 

International University), and the Center for Mexican-American Studies (University of 

Texas). Together with eight ocher university centres, they sponsor che Inter-University 

Program for Latino Research. 

18 See Pedro Caban, “The New Synthesis of Latin American and Latino Seudies’ in Berserfess 

e EE Latın Americazs and the Paradex sf Interdependence, edited by Frank Bonilla 
al, Philadelphia 1998; Jese Marti’s ‘Oxr Americe: From National to Henerspbartc Cilinral 

Sear edited by Jeffrey Belnap and Raul Fernandez, Durham 1998. 


Buscando America 


The Latino Metropolis is, in the first place, the crucible of far-reaching 
transformations ın urban culture and ethnic identity. For half a 
century, the designers of the US Census have struggled to create a 
category that would successfully capture all the individuals, regardless 
of race or household language, who share distinctive Latin American 
cultural roots. Several alternative statistical universes, including the 
category of ‘Spantsh-surname individuals’, were tried and abandoned 
because of heavy numerical leakage. In population sampling for the 
1990 Census, census workers simply asked people if they identified 
with any of twelve national identities: Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
and so on. Positive replies, independent of answers to other identity 
questions, were enumerated as ‘Hispanic’—a category that Richard 
Nixon's Bureau of Census first deployed in 1980.'9 


This is, at best, a bureaucratic expediency. In California, for example, 
‘Latino’ is generally preferred to ‘Hispanic’, while on the East Coast 
both labels are common currency. Scholars, meanwhile, have tried to 
draw battle lines between what they discern as different politics of 
usage. Juan Flores, for example, condemns ‘the superficiality and 
invidiousness of the term “Hispanic” in its current bureaucratic 
usage’. Agreeing with him, Suzanne Oboler—who devotes an entire 
book to the subject—and Rudy Acuna both claim that ‘Hispanic’ 
is principally favoured by Spanish-surname élites ın opposition 
to grassroots’ identification with ‘Latino’. In the same vein, ‘to iden- 
tify oneself today as a “Hispanic”’, Neil Foley writes, ‘is partially 
to acknowledge one’s ethnic heritage without surrendering one’s 
“whiteness.” Hispanic identity thus implies a kind of “separate but 
equal” whiteness with a twist of salsa, enough to make one ethnically 
flavourful and culturally exotic without, however, compromising 
one’s racial privilege as a white person.’”° Geoffrey Fox, on the other 
hand, argues that ‘Hispanic’, with ics emphasis on Spanish-language 
heritage as the foundation of meta-ethnicity, has no implied racial or 
class agendas and is simply preferred by most immigrants from Latin 
America.?? 


Hispanicity or Latinidad 


The debate is unlikely to be resolved. Indeed, there 1s broad critical 
awareness that both labels fail to acknowledge the decisive quotient 


19 Frank Bean and Marta Tienda, The Heshewse Populatsen of the United States, New York 


1987 

Neil Foley, ‘Becoming Hispanic: Mexican Americans and the Faustian Pact with 
Whiteness’, in Raees 1997. New Diretas m Mococen American Stuedss, edited by Neil 
Foley, Austin 1997, p. 53 

H See Acuna, Asythag Bat Mercan, p 9; Juen Flores, Drovded Borders: Essays on Pmerte 
Racan Identity, Houston 1993, p 184, Suzanne Oboler, Ether Labels, Latime Lires, 
Minneapolis 1995, and Geoffrey Fox, Hipan: Natrex. Cultere, Pelstes and tbe Constructing 
of Identity, Tucson 1996, pp. 12-15 
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of indigenous genetic and cultural heritage in the populations they 
describe. Both meta-categories, in fact, were originally nineteenth- 
century ideological impositions from Europe: ‘Hispanicity’ from 
Liberal Spain and ‘Latinity’ from Napoleon m's France. Bolivar’s and 
Marti’s encompassing Americanismo, meanwhile, has been stolen and 
parochialized by los gringos. It goes to the very heart of the history of 
the New World that there is no current, consensual term that 
adequately reflects the fusion of Iberian, African and ‘Indian’ origins 
shared by so many tens of millions. 


Yet, ‘Hispanic/Latino’ is not merely an artificial, racialized box like 
‘Asian-American’, invented by the majority society to uncomfortably 
contain individuals of the most emphatically disparate national 
origins, who may, subsequently, develop some loosely shared identity 
as a reaction-formation to this labelling. Nor is it simply a marketing 
ploy—tike the right-wing Coors Brewery’s opportunist promotion of 
the 1980s as the ‘Decade of the Hispanic’—thar exploits superficial 
national similarities in language, cuisine and fashion.?? To be Latino 
in the United States is rather to participate in a unique process of 
culture-making. Latinidad, Flores emphasizes, has nothing to do 
with ‘post-modern aesthetic interdeterminacy...It is practice rather 
than representation of Latino identity. And it is on this terrain thar 
Latinos wage their cultural politics as a “social movement.”’?3 The 
outcome has geopolitical significance, 1f only because Us Latinas are 
already the fifth largest ‘nation’ in Latin America, and, in a half 
century, will be third only to Brazil and Mexico. In addition, since 
contemporary US big cities contain the most diverse mixtures of Latin 
American peoples in the entire hemisphere, they seem destined to 
play central roles in the reshaping of hemispheric as well as national 
US identities. 




















Table Three 
US Latinos as a Latin American Nation 
(millions) 
2000 
Brazil 
. Mexico 
Colomba 
. Argentina 
. U.S. Latinos 








™ Xavier Tomi, The Making ofa Latino Ethnic Idennty’, Disens, Fall 1987, pp. 537-42. 
33 Flores, Drøided Borders, p. 203 

MCHPAL (UN), ‘America Latina’ Proyecciones de Poblacion, 1970—2050, Belatiw 
Demagrafice 62, July 1998. 


Whatever the ultimate synthesis,.the current reality is a fluid 
multiplicity of Letinidades constructed within distinctive metropolitan 
ethnic settings. In each of the three US cities that have made claims to 
be the ‘capital of Latin America’—Los Angeles, New York and 
Miami—different national and regional traditions are being blended. 


Table Four} 
National Composition of Latino Populations 
(1990) 


1. Los Angeles | Mexacan (80%)! Salvadoran (6%) | Guatemalan (3%) 








(3%) 





Editing Ethnicity 


But these national groups themselves are not pre-given essences. As 
immigration researchers have been reminding us since the days 
of Thomas and Znaniecki’s monumental The Polish Peasant in 
Exrope and America (1919), identities brought to the United States 
are reassembled into ‘ethnicities’ within the contemporary force- 
field of the majority culture and its ‘others’. The complex and 
often conflicting elements of immigrants’ previous identities, inclu- 
ding fierce sub-national allegiances to region and subculture, are 
strategically edited—and usually simplified—into useable ethnicities 
in face of the competing claims and pressures of other similarly 
constructed groups.”° Diasporic ‘Mexicanness’ in El Paso, for example, 
does not mean the same thing as being Mexican en la patria a few 
blocks across the border in the twin city of Ciudad Juarez, just as being 
‘Dominicanyork’ or ‘Nuyorican’ is significantly different from being 
Dominican in Santo Domingo or Boriquen in San Juan. (These, of 
course, are not exclusive identities, but situational identities between 
which individuals move back and forth in daily or annual itineraries.) 


Nor are ethnic identities necessarily stable over time. In Los Angeles, 
for example, each major generation of Mexican-origin youth has 
elaborated a different self-conception vis-a-vis Anglo society. Caught 


33 1990 US Census. What is hidden in these figures, as well as ignored in most discussions 
of Latino idenuty, 1s the rapidly growing population thar identifies with multiple 
nationalities oc heritages, ranging from, sey, Mexican-Selvadoran to Cuban-Korean oc 
Ecuadocean-Jewssh. ‘Other’ is the spanner in the works of the us ethnic-racial hierarchy. 
æ Speaking eboor the huge German-speaking community in Gilded Age New York, 
Scanley Nadel writes: ‘Selecting from a broad range of historically developed options, they 
shaped their ethaicity in accordance with whichever set of rules seemed appropciace for 
the particular context. Then, having molded an umage our of a melange of culture, 
emotion, and ideology, they reified ıt into a seemingly timeless sdentuty’, Little Germany’ 
Eshuserty, Relrgten, and Class m New York Crty, 1845—80, Urbana 1990, p 7. 
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in an agonizing no-man’s-land between ascriptive systems of race and 
ethnicity, ‘Mexican-Americans’ in the 19308-19508 expressed the 
pragmatic preference to be recognized as a hyphenated-ethnic 
minority along the lines of Polish- or Italian-Americans rather than 
to become a racialized caste like Blacks or Chinese.” Mexican- 
Americans during the 1940s and 19508, Foley argues, signed a 
‘Faustian bargain with whiteness...in order to overcome the worst 
features of Jim Crow segregation’.?® Failed mobility and reinforced 
barrioization, together with the charismatic influence of militant 
Black nationalism, led ‘Chicanos’ in the 1960s—1980s to discard 
Mexican-American assimilationism in favour of separatist claims 
to an indigenous origin in a Southwestern Aztlan.?9 The striking 
re-emergence of Mexicanidad in the 19808 and 19908, on the other 
hand, is rooted in massive immigration and the expansion of the 
Spanish-language public sphere. (It is also, as we shall see larer, an 
expression of the new structural synchronicity and intensification of 
ties between most immigrants’ old and new homes.)>° Recently, it 
has become popular in Southern California for young people to 
hyphenate their identities as either ‘“Mexicana-Chicana’ or ‘Chicana- 
Mexicana’ depending on whether their families are first-generation 
immigrants or not. 


A Post-Nationalist Vogue 


Some Chicana/o intellectuals and writers, moreover, have tried to shift 
the debare about ethnicity beyond rhetorics of hyphenation. Like their 
counterparts in the ‘Irish Studies’ movement, they are exploring the 
terrain that lies beyond the antinomies shaped by Anglo-Saxon 
colonization or the cultural essences that ground traditional nation- 
alism. Indeed, some of the most influential avant-gardists, like Ruben 
Martinez and Guillermo Gomez-Pena, have embraced the ‘Border’— 
everything that represents the interpenetration of social formations and 
stands between simple choices of national identity—as a distinctively 
Latino and dialectical epistemology: “We de-Mexicanized ourselves to 
Mexi-understand ourselves, some without wanting to, others on 
purpose. And one day, the border became our house, laboratory, and 
ministry of culture.’3 Yet ‘post-nationalism’ may have acquired its 
current intellectual purchase amongst Chicanos precisely because of the 
massive reassettion, over the last generation, of the physical and 
cultural continuity of Mexico in the Us Southwest. For Puerto Ricans, 
by contrast, the national question—in the largest remaining nine- 


"7 Mario Garcia, Mercan Amermaa: Leadership, Ideelegy and Identtty, 1930-1960, New 
Haven 1989. 

™ Foley, “Becoming Hispanic’, p. 53 

9 Ignacio Garcia, Chasme: The Forgrag of a Militant Ethos Among Meccan Americans, 
Tucson 1997. 

» See Harley Browning and Rodolfo O. de la Garza, eds., Meccres Lemetgrants and Mocan 
Amrani. An Evsirmg Relates, Austin 1986, and David Gunerrez, Walls and Merrers: 
Meccan Americans, Mexica Immigranti, and the Politus of Eshuicity, Berkeley 1995. 

3° Ruben Martinez, The Other Sidr Faxli Limes, Guerrilla Sarmis and the Tres Heart of Rack’s’ Rall, 
London 1992; and Guillermo Gomez-Pena, The New World Border, San Francisco 1996 


teenth-century colony—is agonizingly unresolved and, in some sense, 
untranscendable, with a majority of the island’s voters in a recent 
plebiscite endorsing ‘none of the above’ rather than the Hobson's 
choice between culturally self-liquidating statehood and economically 
unviable independence.3? 


Furthermore, these split-level processes of identity formation—the 
forging of ethnicity and meta-ethnicity—take place ın regional 
contexts of unequal ethnic control over media and symbol systems. 
The programming of the 220 Spanish-language radio stations and 
two Spanish-language television oetworks in the United States 
often fails to reflect the true heterogeneity of Latino cultural and 
experiential worlds.33 In Los Angeles, for example, Salvadoreans and 
Guatemalans—as well as indigenous immigrants such as Zapotecs, 
Kanjobals and Mixtecs—struggle to defend their distinctive iden- 
tities within a hegemonically Mexican/Chicano popular culture. In 
Chicago, on the other hand, Mexican and Puerto Rican communities 
gingerly explore their cultural and political common-ground, using 
latınısmo, as Felix Padilla has shown, as a leverage to increase their 
clout within Cook County machine politics.4 In Miami's Little 
Havana, meanwhile, the poorer Nicaraguan community—estimated 
Dade County population: 200,000—chafes under the cultural and 
economic dominance of Cuban business élites. Although the Cuban 
percentage of Dade County’s Spanish-surname population fell from 
83 per cent 1n 1970 to 66 per cent in 1990, the counter-revolutionary 
agenda of ageing exile leaders still exercises authoritarian control over 
the Miami’s major Latino cultural and media institutions, as well as 
influencing national Spanish-language television programming 
which is skewed toward ‘white’ Cuban-American talkshows and 
Venezuelan telenovelas.35 


New York’s Melting Pot 


In New York, by contrast, the Puerto Rican community, which in 
1960 constituted four-fifths of the Latino population, now, in the 
wake of the great Dominican migration of the 1980s and the new 
Mexican influx of the 1990s, accounts for only two-fifths. The 
disappearance of a single dominant group has spurred inter-cultural 


3 Juan Florces’s essays (Drsvded Borders) are wonderful, jazz-like riffs on the struggles to 
reclaim Puerto Rican, Latino, and, indeed, American denotes from the clutches of 
Messianic US exceptionalism and botrom-line corporate mulo-culcuralism 

33 On Spanish-language media, see Fox, Hrpenrr Natron, pp. 42—52. 

Padilla contnests cwo modes of constructing Latrardad che fundamentally ‘weak’ mode 
of passive, symbolic identficanon with a common language community; and the ‘strong’ 
mode of actrve mobilizetion as an ethnic political bloc See Latree Erburc Conscromsmets’ The 
Cass of Meccan Americens and Puerto Ricans im Chage, South Bend 1985, pp 4-11; also, 
Parto Racan Chicago, South Bend 1987 

35 On relations between Cubans and Nicaraguans, see Sheila Croucher, Lmagretag Msami. 
Ethusc Pelstes m a Postmedera World, Chariotresville 1997, esp p 51, and Parrics 
Fernandez-Kelly, From Estrangement to Affinity Dilemmas of Idenuty Among 
Hispanic Children’, in Borderless Borders, edited by Bonilla etal, p 91. 
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exchange as well as competition between all the Spanish-speaking 
and Caribbean-origin communities. Latinization is warp and woof 
with New York’s Caribbeanization. In addition, the racial diversity of 
New York Latinos, including so many black Puerto Ricans, Cubans 
and Dominicans, promotes, as Flores points out, a ‘more reciprocal 
and fluid relationship’ with African-American culture.3° And, again 
in contrast to Los Angeles—-where only 14 per cent of married people 
of Mexican origin were married to someone from another ethnicity?’ 
——or Miami, fully half of the Spanish-surname marriages in New 
York are intermarriages between different Latino nationalities.>° The 
cosmopolitan result is a rich, constantly evolving sabur tropical in 
food, music, fashion and language—always freshly spiced by the 
latest arrivals from Latin America. 


Some prominent Larino intellectuals, embracing a messianic neo- 
Bolivarism, see 1n this New York-style cultural syncretism the seeds of 
new creolized identities on national, even hemispheric scales. 
‘Ironically’, writes Silvio Torres-Saillant, ‘Simon Bolivar’s desideratum 
of a unified Latin American nation and the ideal upheld by Eugenio 
Maria de Hostos of an Antillean federation find in us a strange kind of 
fulfilment. We have come to articulate a collective identity, not in our 
native homelands, as Bolivar and Hostos had dreamed, but within the 
insecure space of the diaspora.’39 Likewise, for Flores, Latinos are the 
new American counter-culture: ‘As each group and regional culture 
manifest itself in the new setting, and as they increasingly coalesce and 
interact in everyday life, New York is visibly becoming the source of a 
forceful, variegated alternative to mainstream North American 
culture.’4° Ilan Stavans, on the other hand, believes thar the 
mainstream culture itself 1s being inexorably Latinized within a 
complex dialectic of transcultural exchange between old and new 
Americas. The rise of ‘Latinos agringados’ addicted to hamburgers and 
Friday night football, he asserts, is tendentially balanced by the 
emergence of ‘Gringos Hipertzados’ infatuated with chillies and 
merengue.*? Similarly, the Brazilian futurist Alfredo Valladao, 
fascinated by the store signs in Miami and Los Angeles that say ‘Se 
habla Ingles’, sees the new Spanish-language ‘beachheads’ in US cities as 
research laboratories for the cross-fertilization of North and South 
American culcures. The result, he confidently predicts, will be a new 
hegemonic global culture: ‘a Pan-American twenty-first century’. 


36 Flores, Deeded Borders, p. 183. 

57 James Allen and Eugene Tumer, The Ethæx Qaili. Pepalatssa Diversity m Southern 
Califorasa, Northndge 1997, p 251 

3 See Gabnel Haslip-Viers and Sherrie Baver, Introduction’, in, Latrees in New York Cty 
Communities ra Treastites, edited by Gabnel Haslip-Viere and Sherrie Baver, South Bend 
1996, p. XIX, and Tort, The Making of a Latino Ethnic Identity’, p. $42 

39 Silvio Tocres-Saillant, ‘Vissoos of Deminicanness in the United States’, in Borderless 
Borders, edited by Bonilla etal , p. 141. 

Flores, Diwsalea! Borders, p. 184. 

4 Ilan Stavans, The Hispanic Comaistree: Reflactrons on Culture and Identity im America, New 
York 1995, pp. 9 and 13. 

+ Alfredo Valladao, The Tiwenty-Ferst Century Will Be American, Verso, London 1996, 
pp. 48-49 and 195—96. 


Siamese Twins oH the Border 


Five storeys tall and burtt-naked, La Mora (The Doll) struts her stuff u 
the dusty Tijuana suburb of Colonia Aeropuerto. Distressingly—to the 
gtingo eye at least—she looks like the Statue of Liberty stripped anc 
teased for a Playboy centrefold. In reality, she is the home of Armandc 
Munoz Garcia and his family. Munoz ıs an urban imaginer somewhere 
on a delirious spectrum between Marcel Duchamp and Las Vegas casin 
entrepreneur Steve Wynn. ‘Give me enough rebar and an oxyacetylene 
torch’, he boasts, ‘and I’ line the border with giant nude Amazons’. In 
the meantime, he eats in La Mona’s belly and curls up to sleep inside hes 
enormous breasts. When asked why he built a house with pubic hair 
and dimples, he growls back, “Why not?’. 


Porque no? is an appropriate slogan for the West Coast’s most 
astounding metropolis. Like Swift’s floating sky-city of Laputa in 
Gullever’s Travels, Tijuana seems to defy the ordinary laws of gravity. 
With an estimated 1.3 million inhabitants (in 1999), it is now larger 
than its rich twin, San Diego, as well as San Francisco, Portland, and 
Seartle. Its formal economy and public budget are barely sufficient 
for a city one-third of its size. Grassroots audacity, symbolized by La 
Mona, makes up the difference.*? Tijuana, which began as a gambling 
spa for the Los Angeles movie colony during the 19208, became a 
boomtown during the Vietnam War expansion of the mid-1960s, 
when urban Southern California began to import Mexican labour on a 
larger scale. Apart from some smaller Mexican border cities, the only 
city ın North America to duplicate its explosive growth—and their 
population curves are virtually synchronized—has been Las Vegas. The 
comparison is richly ironic since Mexican president Lazaro Cardenas, 
rather than Bugsy Segal, has claim to be the true father of the Sump: it 
was his 1938 closure of Tijuana’s Agua Caliente Casino thar sent the 
big gamblers and their Hollywood friends packing to Nevada. 























Table Five“ 
Hypergrowth: Tijuana and Las Vegas 
Tijuana Las Vegas (SMSA) 
1950 65,000 48,283 
1960 168,000 127,018 
1970 341,000 273,288 
1980 462,000 461,816 
1890 747,000 784,682 
1996 est 1 2 million est 1.1 million 





431 quote shamelessly from myself in a review of the work of the border arts collective, 
Adobe LA , see Huellas Froncerizas’, Grand Siret 56, 1996. 

# Table 1 ın Borderlink (Economic Profile of the San Diego-Tiyuana Region), San Diego 
Stace Unrvernity, 1994, table 2 in Eugene Moehnng, Resort City iu the Sunbelt: Lat Vegas, 
1930—1970, Reno 1989, p. 270; and Las Vegas Convention and Visitors Authority (1990 
and 1996 figures). 
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La Linea and the Border Patrol 


The Mexican-us border may not be the epochal marriage of cultures 
that Valladao actually has in mind, but it is nonetheless a lusty 
bastard offspring of its two parents. Spanish offers the useful 
distinction, moreover, between La Limes, the physical and 
jurisprudential border, and the distinctive, 2000-mile-long zone of 
daily cultural and economic interchange it defines, La Frontera, with 
its estimated eight million inhabitants.4> All borders, of course, are 
historically and geographically specific, and Le Linea, even in its 
present Berlin-Wall-like configuration, has never been intended to 
stop labour from migrating a/ otro lado. On the contrary, it functions 
like a dam, creating a reservoir of labour-power on the Mexican side 
of the border that can be tapped on demand via the secret aqueduct 
managed by polleros, iguanas and coyotes—as smugglers of workers 
and goods are locally known-——for the farms of south Texas, the 
hotels of Las Vegas and the sweatshops of Los Angeles. At the same 
time, the Border Patrol maintains a dramatic show of force along the 
border to reassure voters that the threat of alien invasion—a 
phantasmagoria largely created by border militarization itself—is 
being contained. An increasingly Orwellian, but deliberately 
porous, border is the result. “This bizarre combination of inef- 
fectuality and force at the border’, as Josiah Heyman points out, 
‘determines the niches that undocumented immigrants occupy’. ‘In 
the border area, immigrant peoples are both boundary-defined 
foreigners and tacit, though bottom of the class structure, 
insiders.’4° In the past, and still to a surprising extent today, the 
absence or non-enforcement of employer sanctions has ensured that 
only the workers themselves pay the cost of their ‘illegality —in 
deportation, lost wages, even imprisonment: a powerful tool for 
intimidating workers and discouraging unionization. 


The emergence of a dynamic magxiladora—ot maquila in border 
slang—economy employing nearly a million workers, 60 per cent 
female, on the border itself has done little to stem the flow of surplus 
labour northward, since Mexico alone produces one million more new 
workers each year than it can actually employ ın its formal economy. 
Border industrialization, however, bas dramatically changed the 
culture of La Frontera and the inter-relationships of the dozen or so 
twin cities that span the border from Matamoros/Brownsville on the 
Gulf to Tijuana/San Diego on the Pacific.47 The two largest and most 
dynamic of these binational metropolises are El Paso/Ciudad Juarez 
(1.5 million residents and 372 maquilas) and San Diego/Tijuana 


* Up to a fifth of the populations of some northern Mexican states now reside north of the 
border, Las Angeles Tres, 31 July 1998 

46 Josiah Heyman, "The Mexico-United Scares Border in Anthropology. A Comque and 
Refoemulenon’, Journal of Padstal Ecology, 20. 1, 1994, pp 49 and 56. 

47 Daniel Arreola at the Unrversity of Arizona has compared the distincte spacial 
organizations of fourteen cities on the Mexican side of the fence ın (with James Curtis), 
The Meacan Border Citus: Landscape Anatomy and Place Persenaltty, Tucson 1993. 
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(3.07 million residents and 719 maquilas)“ Despite some obviou» 
differences, such as the more radical abruptness of the socio-economs 
divide between San Diego and Tijuana, these ciudades bermanas as: 
evolving along similar pathways that have few analogues within an: 
other system of international borders.49 


Maquila Machinations 


In both cases, maquila industrialization—led by garment anc 
electronics assembly in Ciudad Juarez and furniture and televisio! 
manufacture in Tijuana—has elaborated complex cross-border divi 
sions of labour within larger webs of international trade. Within thx 
framework of the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
adopted in 1994, Asian capital has played nearly as prominent a role 
as US investment in modernizing La Frontera. Whereas, twenty year: 
ago, the most striking aspect of the border was the startling 
juxtaposition of opposites—Third World meets First World—today 
there is increasing interpenetration, in an almost magical-realist mode. 
of national temporalities, settlement forms, ecologies and levels of 
development. Just as rows of ultra-modern assembly plants now line 
the south side of the border, so have scrap wood and tarpaper 
shantytowns become an increasingly common sight on the US side of 
the border. This urban-genetic exchange has only strengthened the 
distinctiveness of La Frontera as a transnational cultural system in its 
own right. 


In Tijuana, where giant Japanese and Korean conglomerates like 
Samsung, Sony and Hyundai dominate the magwila economy, master- 
planned industrial parks and postmodern company towns like Ciudad 
Industrial Nueva and El Florido—little utopias of ‘unlimited 
managerial prerogatives’, or what Devon Pena calls ‘hyper-Toyotism’— 
directly abut the border on the Mexican side. Maquila managers 
commute to Tiyuana’s industrial zone every morning from lush San 
Diego suburbs such as Chula Vista, while green-card-carrying 
Tijuanenses—officially known as ‘transmigrants’—make the opposite 
trip by the thousands to work in San Diego’s post-industrial tourist 
economy.*° Despite the enduring income precipice between the two 
sides of the border, social indicators no longer always point in one 


43 Population from Demegrapbsec Atlas of San Drege Tijuana, 1996; and maqusladeras from 
Mexico. Secretaria de Comercio y Fomento Industrial, 1998 

” See Lawrence Herzog, Where North Mans South: Crims, Space and Polstrcs on the US-Mexace 
Berrder, Austin 1990, Oscar Martinez, Borser Pagie: Life and Secsety m the US-Mectce 
Borderlands, Tucson 1994; and M Kearney and A Knopp, Border Cuates. A History af the 
US-Meacan Twra Cries, Auson 1995 

I Devon Pens, The Terror of the Machsuc: Tachuslegy, Work, Gender and Ecology on the US- 
Meccan Border, Austin 1997, pp 275-76 ‘Instead of adapting the Toyotist regime to 
cross-cultural dynamics, Japanese transnanonals with Mexican maquilas have integrated 
their production strategies, in basically unmodified form, into a structure that grves 
management enormous leeway in the mediation end control of induseral conflicts and the 
muicromanagement of shop-floor struggles. This 1s whar I have called hyper-Toyocsm, 
because it involves a strategy that exaggerates tendencies already found in the historical 
Japanese context ' (p. 276). 
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direction. While more than 40 per cent of Tijuana’s residents, for 
example, lack sewer hook-ups and running water, they can be proud 
that 90 per cent of their school-age population is actually attending 
school, ın contrast with only 84 per cent in far wealthier San Diego.’ 


Poisoned Water 


In El Paso, on the other hand, more than 150 Mexican-style 
residential colonias (population 73,000), with minimal water supply 
or infrastructure, sprawl along the northern bank of the Rio Grande. 
Here, persistent poverty on the us side of the border is equalizing 
residential landscapes to third-world conditions. ‘Drinking water’, 
the magazine BorderLines explains, 


is hauled in or acquired via shallow, dug wells that quickly become 
tainted by human waste, pesticide runoff, or heavy metals present 
in the surrounding soil. The water is kept in open, unsanitary 
containers—receptacles formerly used in industrial plants are a 
common method of storage, many still bearing labels that read ‘not 
to be used for water’. One group of researchers recently discovered a 
family using old ten-litre pesticide bottles to store water. Scarcity 
means that water for bathing and cleaning comes from irrigation 
ditches. Bathroom and kitchen wastes are usually disposed of in 
septic tanks or open cesspools. Most coloxias have no regular trash 
collection. Given this situation, the grim health statistics of colonias 


are unsurprising. 


Owing to the acute shortage of low-income housing in border 
counties, 1.5 million poor US residents, Latinos and a few native 
Americans, are estimated to be living in colomias, principally in New 
Mexico and Texas.%* 


Maquila industrialization and runaway urbanization have also 
spawned such terrible environmental problems that the National 
Toxics Campaign now talks about the border as ‘a 2000-mile long 
Love Canal’. The Tijuana River, for example, has until recently 
discharged millions of gallons of raw sewage daily on the San Diego 
side of the border, while the New River, which flushes Mexicali’s 
sewage into California’s Imperial Valley, has been described by the us 
Environmental Protection Agency as carrying ‘almost every know 
viral and bacterial micro-organism fatal to human beings in the 
Western Hemusphere’.>3 Conversely, Us firms are estimated to ship 
thirty times as much hazardous waste southward as Mexican firms do 
northward, despite NAFTA regulations that outlaw environmental 
dumping and require toxic by-products of assembly processes to be 


I Demegraphic Atlas of San Disgo Timana 

31 'Celemsas. Problems and Promise’, BerwderLsaes, vol. 6, no. 1, February 1998; and Pecer 
Ward, Colewzas ra Texas and Moxtce: Urbenrzatren by Stealth, Ausun 1999 

33 EPA paraphrased by Pena, The Terror of the Machtme, p. 291 


recycled in the country originating the component or raw material.” 
The siting of so many thirsty magwilas along the arid border, 
moreover, has transformed a chronic water shortage on the Mexican 
side into a genuine emergency: one Samsung plant alone in Tijuana 
slurps up 5 per cent of the city’s annual water-supply.>> Because they 
share these indivisible ecological problems, the Siamese twins are 
slowly being compelled to integrate and transnationalize their 
infrastructures. In 1998, Mexican and us officials opened up the 
$440 million International Wastewater Treatment Plant which treats 
Tijuane’s excess sewage on the San Diego side of the border: the first 
facility of its kind in the world. Similarly, El Paso and Ciudad 
Juarez—blanketed with the same smog—are currently discussing 
the creation of a single, binational air quality district.>® 


Militarization of the Border 


Both sides of the border are struggling in the same way to cope 
with the new physical hazards and social problems created by 
President Clinton’s unilateral militarization of the border in 1994. 
In the NAFTA era, capital, like pollution, may flow freely across 
the border, but labour migration faces unprecedented criminalization 
and repression. In an attempt to steal the wedge issue of ‘uncontrol- 
led immigration’ from the Republicans, Clinton—cheered on by 
California senators Diane Feinstein and Barbara Boxer—massed 
Border Patrol personnel on the San Diego/Tijuana border (‘Operation 
Gatekeeper’) and prodded Congress to double the armed agent force 
of the Patrol and its parent, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Agency.>? With help from the Pentagon, surveillance of key border 
sectors has been automated with seismic sensors—which pick up the 
tiny ‘earthquakes’ of immigrants’ footsteps—and military infrared 
night-scopes. At the same time, the principal battleground of the 
“War on Drugs’ has been shifted from Colombia and the Andean 
countries to the Mexican border, where the us military, including 
élite Marine reconnaissance units, provides covert backup to the 
Drug Enforcement Administration and the Border Patrol. In 
practice, the distinctions between immigration control and narcotics 
interdiction, or between policing and low-intensity warfare, have 
become so blurred that border-dwellers speak routinely of the ‘war 

against drugs end immigrants’.° ' : 


It is a war, moreover, with many real casualties. In recent years, the 
highly publicized crackdowns on twin-city borders—nearly one 
million arrests per year—have forced more immigrants to attempt 


34 Cyrus Reed, “Hazardous Waste Management on the Border’, BorslerLiwes, vol. 6, 00. 5, 
July 1998. 

33 US Water News Online, November 1996. 

* Thomas Kelly, Sasege Diplomacy: The Prinsa! Goegraphy of Cress-Border Sewage Floss at 
San Drage-Trpena, Ph.D. thesis, Law aod International Diplomacy, Fletcher School, 1994. 
37 Timothy Dunn, The Msistarriateen of the US-Maxscan Border, 1978-1992, Austin 1996. 
33 Hector Tobar, ‘New Border in Tijuana’, LA Weekly, 15-21 March 1996. 
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dangerous crossings on remote stretches of the Rio Grande or 
through furnace-hot south-western deserts. By one estimate, nearly 
1,500 have died as a result, including a group of ten who perished of 
thirst in the desert east of San Diego in August 1998.99 Others have 
been killed in increasingly violent encounters with the Border Patrol, 
or, in the case of Esequiel Hernandez, a teenager from the us border 
community of Redford, Texas, in an ambush in 1997 by Marines 
looking for drug smugglers. Few Americans outside of La Frontera are 
aware of how entangled federal law enforcement agencies and the 
military have become in regulating the daily lives of border 
communities.© As one Laredo city council member complained after 
the shooting of Hernandez, ‘I already feel like we are living under 
martial law here’. In a recent report, Amnesty International agreed 
that ‘cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment’, of US citizens as well as 
undocumented immigrants, had become disturbingly common.* 


An Invisible Third Government 


The popular perception of a transnational police state along the 
border has been reinforced by President Zedillo’s sweeping 
deployment of Mexican army, in open violation of the constitution 
to conduct arbitrary searches of civilians and mount highway 
checkpoints. Mexican law was also violated in 1998, when more 
than 100 élite ‘Special Forces’ police were used to herd strike- 
breakers through picket-lines at a Tijuana feeder plant for Hyundai 
Motors—part of a brutal government strategy to crush the ground- 
breaking first strike by an independent maguiladora union. But 
most disturbing has been the comprehensive complicity of high- 
ranking police and military officials—as well as some of their US 
counterparts—with the two warring cartels based in Ciudad Juarez 
and Tijuana chat now control much of North America’s drug imports. 
In Tijuana alone, the narcotrafficantes were responsible for more than 
600 murders in 1997. There is a growing apprehension that they 
constitute the invisible third government of La Frontera. 


Although journalists writing about the scores of high-profile 
murders in Tijuana, including the assassinations of prosecutors, 
police chiefs, newspaper editors, and even the ruling party's 
„presidential candidate (Luis Donaldo Colosio in 1994), often talk 
about the border city’s ‘Medellinization’, the Arellano Felix syndicate 
prefers to recruit its gunmen, not from local colonias, but from the 


39 Nare Seltzer, ‘Immigranon Law Enforcement and Human Rights Abuses’, BorwderLrnes, 
vol. 6, no. 9, November 1998. 

© Nor do they recall the ominous precedent of the 1992 Los Angeles riots when the 
regular military, federal police agencies (including a huge Border Patrol contingent), che 
national guard and local police, occupied inoer-aty neighbourhoods, often in the most 
brazen defiance of avil liberties. 

é! Dane Schiller, ‘Mighty Border Patrol Force Finds Deep Ambivalence Along the Rio 
Grande’, New York Times News Service, 1998. 

& Moises Sanchez Limon, En Tijuana, 600 ejecuciones en un eno, denuncian abogados’, 
Creuxa, 11 January 1998 


meaner streets of San Diego's slums. It was Arellano mercenaries from 
San Diego's Thirtieth Street gang, armed with automatic weapons, 
who gunned down Cardinal Posadas Ocampo of Guadalajara in 1993, 
and then carried out a series of brazen drive-by killings in Tijuana and 
San Diego. Indeed, the sinister image of an armour-plated Chevy 
Suburban—many of its parts manufactured in maquiladoras— 
spewing deadly AK-47 fire out of its windows has become a popular 
icon of the new, transnational gangsterism celebrated in border rap as 
well as traditional corridos. Unsolved murders—including those of 
I7I young female magwiladora workers in Ciudad Juarez since 
1993—are just part of the day's freight ın the brave new world being 
created by NAFTA.°3 


The Latino Metropolis 


The distinctiveness of La Frontera as a social formation has not gone 
unrecognized. Indeed, ‘Border Studies’ itself has become a trans- 
national industry centred around Mexico's unique El Colegio de la 
Frontera Norte (founded in 1984), with offices in virtually every 
border town and research partners in big California and Texas 
universities. Surprisingly little attention, on the other hand, has been 
focused on the spatial and historical specificities of Latino settlement 
patterns in non-border cities, although at least in one case— 
metropolitan Los Angeles—the reality is unparalleled.“ As emergent 
Latino pluralities and majorities outgrow the classic barrio, they are 
remaking urban space in novel ways that cannot be assimilated to the 
previous experiences of either African-Americans or European immi- 
grants. Moreover, while urban sociologists and historians familiarly use 
categories like the ‘second ghetto’ to encompass common evolution of 
black communities on a national scale, the major ‘Latino metropolises’ 
are strikingly different in their spatial economies. As a provisional 
typology, the dominantly Larino areas of US big cities can be classified 
according to their spatial complexity (rather than mere size): 



















Table Six 
Typology of Latino Urban Areas 
1 Pnmate bamo with small satellites LA in 1960 
2 Polycentnc baros Chicago 1990 
3 Multecultural mosaic New York 1990 
4 Citywrithin-e-crty LA 1990 





63 See chapter 4 in Sebastian Rotella, Tisclight om the Lime; Underworld and Politics at the US- 
Mera Bender, New York 1998, and Anne Mane Mackler, ‘Another Girl Found 
Murdered’, Frextera NertsSxr, January 1999 

& Chnstopher Hansen and Angelo Falcon are currently finishing a typological analyms of 


comperacrve study undertaken by the Latino Urban Policy Agends—a consortium for 
four Larino policy centres 
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The Chicago School and NYC 


In the classic Chicago School model of the North American city, the 
ethnic district is a simple wedge—‘Deutschland’, ‘Russian Town’, 
‘Little Sicily’, ‘Black Belt’, and so on—driven into the concentric 
circles represented by different housing/income classes. Mexican 
settlement in Los Angeles before 1970 closely approximated this 
ideal-type with a single primate derrio east of the Los Angeles River 
that contained the majority of the Spanish-surname population. This 
is a pattern that still applies to cities like Oakland, Phoenix, Atlanta 

. and Washington, DC. A second, more complex residential geography 
is represented by contemporary Chicago, where a majority of the 
Spanish-speaking population is concentrated in four, roughly equal- 
sized districts: Pilsen-Little Village, the Southeast side, the area 
north-west of the Loop (including parts of Humboldt Park and Logan 
ee); and the Back of the Yards neighbourhood on the Southwest 
side. . 
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Gotham, of course, is an extraordinary quiltwork (see Map One). Th 
880 page atlas of New York’s Latino population, published by th: 
Institute for Puerto Rican Policy in 1996, identified no less tha: 
twenty major Latino neighbourhoods in four boroughs, includin; 
eleven predominantly Puerto Rican areas in the south half o 
the Bronx, two majority Dominican neighbourhoods in uppe 
Manhattan (Washington Heights and Morningside Heights), an 
two mixed South American enclaves in Queens. In contrast to Lo 
Angeles, which has many derrtos and smaller, incorporated cities wit} 
Spanish-surname populations in excess of 90 per cent, all of New 
York’s Latino neighbourhoods have large non-Latino minoritie: 
(African-American, Asian, Black Caribbean, new European, and s 
on) of 30 to 45 per cent. Even on a fairly microcosmic level, New 
York is far more pluricultural than any other major metropolitar 
centre. 


All three spatial types—-primate district, polycentric neighbourhoods, 
ethnic mosaic—recapitulate historical patterns of American urbar 
ecology. Los Angeles, however, is a case apart. Map Two depicts 
a geography without obvious precedent. In trying to understand™ 
its spatial structure, I have compared its ‘footprint’ to those of 
other major ethnic or linguistic minorities in bicultural cities: 
Kletndeutschland in 1870s New York (when German speakers were 30 


Map Two 
SPANISH SURNAMES 
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per cent of the population), Blacks in 1960s Chicago, Anglophones 
on the west side of Montreal, Anglos in San Antonio, and so on. In all of 
these other instances, the second language or racial group is segregated 
in one or two sprawling districts with various small outliers. There is 
none of the complex, fractal geometry that characterizes Latino Los 
Angeles, with its hundred Spanish-speaking neighbourhoods and 
subdivisions radiating from the old Eastside core. Indeed, the Latino 
population is now so large—more than 4.5 million in the Los Angeles- 
Orange County SMSA (Standard itan Statistical Area)—tharc 
perceptual figure-foreground reversal is imminent. The Anglo 
majority neighbourhoods—mostly near the beach or in the foothills— 
are becoming a gilded periphery to the bustling Latino metropolis in 
the coastal plain, whose twenty-first-century outline—all the 25 per 
cent to 49 per cent Spanish-surname 1990 census tracts will likely have 
Latino majorities in the 2000 census—is already visible. 


Blue-Collar Latinos 


The spatial logic of this vast city-within-e-city, so mysterious on first 
examination, is easily revealed by overlaying a map of industrial land- 
use zoning. Latinos occupy almost all of Los Angeles and Orange 
County’s traditional blue-collar housing tracts and suburbs adjacent to 
the three great corridors of industrially-zoned land along Interstate 5, 
the 60 (Pomona) Freeway, and the Los Angeles River. During the last 
quarter-century, Latinos have replaced working-class Anglos—who 
have moved inland in large numbers to western San Bernardino and 
Riverside counties—in the quadrant of industrial suburbs south-east of 
Downtown, as well as in the north-east San Fernando Valley, the 
western San Gabriel Valley and northern Orange County. (Orange 
County, the holy land of Nixon-Reagan Republicanism, 1s rapidly 
polarizing between blue-collar, majority Latino north county 
and professional-managerial, overwhelmingly white south county.) 
Mexican and Salvadorean immigrants, in the same way, have 
working-class African-Americans in the eastern half of South-Central 
Los Angeles. (Central Avenue, the old main street of Black Los Angeles, 
is now 90 per cent Latino.) Residential succession, of course, parallels 
economic restructuring, as Latinos have become predominant in low- 
tech manufacturing, home construction, and tounst-leisure services. 


© The German-American community grew tenfold within thirty years and by 1875 
encompassed one-third of New York City's population. By 1880, it had reached the size of 
the entre city of New York ın 1845 The German New York metropolis, with over half a 
million people, was thus a third German capital, larger than any German aty other than 
Berlin or Vienne’, Nadel, Little Germany, p. 41 

“ When the perceptual plain contains almost equal sized forms thar cen alternately be 
recognized as object and context; in this case, the Lanno metropolis grows from district w 
matr and Anglo areas become the enclaves. 

6 In a study of five key metropolitan areas (Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, Miami and 
New York) a team of economic geographers came to the conclusion that immigration 
replaced but did noc displace natrves. The outflow wes derven by economuc mstrocturing and 
tise of edge cities, noc by immigration. (Ruchard Waght, Mark Ellis, and Michael Reibel, 
“The Linkages between Immigration and Intemeal Migration in Large Metropolitan Areas in 
the United States’, Eames: Geography, 00.73, Pp 235-40.) 
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In Los Angeles’s new ethnic division of labour, Anglos tend to be 
concentrated in private sector management and entertainment 
production, Asians in professions and light manufacturing, African- 
Americans in the civil service, and Latinos in all other blue-collar 
occupations. New York, by contrast, retains a more multi-ethnic 
working class than Los Angeles, while Miami has a more significant 
Spanish-surname capitalist class. Latino ethnic succession in Los 
Angeles is taking place primarily within the factory and office 
working classes and, to a lesser extent, public-sector professions. 
Although there are tens of thousands of Spanish-surname businesses, 
their capitalization is generally minuscule and the largest Latino 
enterprise remains a tortilla compeny. Until very recently, there has 
been surprisingly little corporate Mexican investment, apart from the 

` Televisa media empire, in Los Angeles’s giant Spanish-language 
consumer markets. Although tens of billions of dollars of émigré 
Mexican capital had been floating around Southern California since 
the late 1980s, most of it is apparently salted away in Fortune 500 
stocks or beachfront real estate. 
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Asian capital, by contrast, has eagerly sought out Latinos as both 
workers and consumers. Los Angeles County, for example, has its 
own enclave import/export platform economy, the counterpart to 
a maquiladora zone, located in the eponymous industrial suburbs 
of Commerce, Industry and Vernon. Here, 60,000 to 75,000 
Latino immigrants are directly employed by diasporic Chinese 
manufacturers and wholesalers in plants often ‘twinned’ with sister 
facilities in Taipei, Guangzhou or Tijuana. In a similar fashion, 
Korean investors control thousands of low-income residential units in 
inner-city neighbourhoods as well as the larger share of the ‘swap 
meet’ space that dominates retail trade in South-Central Los Angeles. 
New Asian and Latino residents, in addition, mb shoulders in 
Hollywood and a dozen other neighbourhoods west of downtown, 
while upwardly-mobile Chicanos and suburban Chinese live side-by- 
side throughout the eastern San Gabriel Valley. Indeed, Los Angeles 
is distinguished from other metropolitan areas by the extraordinary 
scale and economic importance of the daily interactions between its 
Asian and Latino immigrants. Thus, it is not entirely surprising that 
Spanish rather than English is the obligatory second language of 
many immigrant Asian entrepreneurs.” 


Class Will Out 


Within this Latino metropolis there are clearly legible spatial and 
socio-economic demarcations berween new immigrants (Mexican 
and Central American) and second to fifth-generation Chicanos.” 
According to the 1990 Census, there was an almost equal number of 
Mexican-origin Los Angeles residents born in Mexico as born in the 
United States. About half of the Mexican-born arrived after 1980.7? 
The superimposition of a map of a 20 per cent or higher poverty over 
a base map of Spanish-surname census tracts vividly distinguishes 
between a poor, new-immigrant core, clustered around downtown 
and South-Central Los Angeles, with a more affluent Chicano 
suburban belt—containing a majority of the 400,000 Latino house- 
holds earning more than $35,000 annually—in the San Gabriel 
Valley. The same dualistic mapping emerges if Spanish-language 
usage or voter registration is substituted for household poverty. In the 
central districts, Spanish is the idiom of daily life in 80 per cent or 
more of households, while in the majority Chicano suburbs it is the 
primary language in less than 40 per cent of homes. Similarly, the 
predominantly immigrant neighbourhoods have exceedingly low 


7 See Mike Davis, “The Empty Quarter’, in Sex, Daeth, and Ged in L A., edited by David 
Reid, New York 1992; and Nancy Abelmann and John Lie, Bliss Draems: Koreaa Amerxazs 
and the Las Angeles Riets, Cambridge, MA 1995, expecially pp 137-40. The economic 
geography of Lenno Los Angeles will be a mayor theme in the important forthcoming 
book by Victoc Valle and Rudy Torres, Latres Matrepelss. 

7 On the residential and occupational geography of Guaremalans aod Salvadorans in Los 
Angeles, see David Lopez, Enc Popkin and Edward Telles, ‘Central Americans Ac the 
Bottom, Struggling to Get Abesd’, in Betws Las Angas, edited by Roger Waldinger and 
Medhi Bozocgmehr, New York 1996. 

7 Ortiz, The Mercan-Ongin Population’, p. 247. 
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percentages of enfranchised adults compared to the vote-rich Sa 
Gabriel Valley—the most important Latino political constituency i 
the nation. However, it should be recalled that these are variations i» 
a cultural continuum and that other factors—especially th 
immigrants’ arrival cohort (say, between those who came before anc 
those who came after 1980)—are usually more decisive in shapin; 
opportunity structures than whether people identify most strongly a 
Mexicanos or Chicanos. Indeed, what 1s most striking in any com 
parative perspective is the cultural unity and relative socio-economi 
homogeneity of Mexican Los Angeles. The Anglo conquest o 
California in the late 1840s has proven to be a very transient fac 
indeed. 


Transnational Suburbs 


In 1982, a terrible fire raced through an aged tenement buildin; 
near downtown Los Angeles, killing 24 women and children. Arso1 
investigators were amazed to discover that the several hundre 
residents of the structure were all neighbours from a single village 
El Salitre, in the Mexican state of Zacatecas. Overwhelmed by debt 
drought and devaluation, half of El Salitre had been sent øl norte t 
help rebuild communal fortunes. Tragedy thus revealed a fund 
amental structural characteristic of the emergent Latino metropolis 
the basic building blocks of Spanish-speaking urban neighbour- 
hoods are not only individuals and households, but entire trans. 
nationalized communities. To earn their living and reproduce theis 
traditional solidarities, hundreds of ejidos, rancherias, villages and 
small towns ın Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean have 
had to learn how to live like quantum particles ın two places at once. 


It is important to distinguish between old and new patterns of chain 
migration. Since the days of Ells Island, it has been common for 
advance guards of male immigrants to build employment niches in 
particular communities or workplaces to which they recruited 
paisanos from their home clan, village or region. These niches and 
networks over time became invaluable ‘social capital’ for the 
sending communities, enabling them to export unemployment, 
acquire new skills, leverage their financial resources, and insure 
themselves against vagaries of nature and the world market. In the 
past, they were maintained by young men—or, more rarely, young 
women—who worked for periods ranging from a few seasons to a 
decade or more in the United States, then returned, often in honour 
and with renewed fortune, to their native communities. A signi- 
ficant minority, of course, stayed on the other side of the border or 
ocean and eventually brought their families over to join them. But 
the basic pattern, equally characteristic of Mexicans in the 1970s as 
Italians in the 1900s, was the temporary or seasonal flux of 
manpower adjusted to the rising or falling labour-market demand 
in the metropolis. 
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The Migradollor Circuit 


In the 1980s, following the debt crisis that became a depression for 
millions of poor and working-class Mexicans, as well as the savage 
uS-sponsored civil wars in El Salvador and Guatemala, the ‘push’ 
factors in emigration became more inexorable. Poverty in Mexico, for 
example, increased from 28.5 per cent of the population ın 1984 to 36 
per cent in 1996.73 Regardless of economic conditions—the ‘pull’ 
factors—in the United States, the sheer survival needs of households 
and communities dictate the increasingly difficult and dangerous trek 
northward. Immigrant flows previously absorbed by Mexico City were 
redirected toward Southern California and New York. Young women 
began to join the northward exodus in significant numbers, as did 
unemployed skilled workers and déclassé urban professionals. Mean- 
while, the 1986 reform of US immigration law created both carrot 
(amnesty for 2.5 million previously illegal immigrants) and stick 
(employer sanctions and militarization of the border) to encourage 
cyclical labour migrants to seek permanent residency. Established 
immigrants with work-permits increasingly used their legal advan- 
tage to reunite their families in the United States. They also began to 
make unprecedented investments in Us homes, college educations, 
and small businesses. Some observers have mistakenly interpreted this 
increased commitment to US domicile as a sign of diminished 
identification with traditional homes and cultures. 


Immigrants, in fact, have had to entrench themselves more securely 
on the northern side of the border in order to defend their embattled 
social identity in the south. More than ever, repatriated 
‘migradollars’—an estimated $8 to $10 billion annually during the 
1990s—are a principal subsistence of rural communities throughout 
Mexico and Central America.74 As a result of the increasing 
‘incorporation of migration cultures into the very adaptive fabric of 
the [local] social system’, entire communities have become 
effectively transnationalized.75 The new logic of social reproduction, 
under conditions of rapid and sometimes catastrophic global 
restructuring, compels traditional communities to strategically 
balance assets and population between two different, place-rooted 
existences. Economic and cultural umbilical cords now permanently 
connect hundreds of Latin American and Caribbean localities with 
counterpart urban neighbourhoods in the United States. To the 
extent that the sending communities have become as fully inte- 


73 Miguel Srekely, Economics of Poverty, Inequality and Wealth Accumulanon in 
Menico’, Inter-Amencan Development Bank study cited in The Les Angeles Temes, 7 January 
1999. 

M The migtedollar estimare is arrived at by adding P. Martin’s calculation of Mexican 
ummigrants’ annual remittances ($6-$7 billion) to commonly quoced figures for the 
repatriated money flow to Central America ($2—$3 bullion), see P Martin, “Mexico, Polls, 
Remuitrances and Economy’, Migratren Nass, October 1996. 

73 Dennis Conway and Jeffrey Coben, ‘Consequences of Migration and Remittances for 
Mexican Transnacional Communities’, Essen: Geography, vol 74, no. 1, January 1998 
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grated into the economy of the immigrant metropolis as their ow 
nation-state—a process that some researchers call Nortenizacion?®— 
they are the de facto ‘transnational suburbs’ of New York, Ix 
Angeles, Chicago, and Miami. Indeed, they transform our unde: 
standing of the contemporary big city. 


It ıs important to emphasize that this ıs not merely metaphor, br 
involves radical new social and geographical lifelines thar have bee 
forged by the cunning of communities and households adjudged mo: 
‘expendable’ by the invisible hand of the planetary marketplace. I 
his study of how the rural mønicipio of Agutlilla in sourh-wes 
Michoacan has cloned itself ın the Silicon Valley suburb of Redwoo 
City, Roger Rouse argues that ‘Aguilillans have become skille 
exponents of a cultural bifocality that defies reduction to a singule 
order... Today ıt is the [transmigration] circuit as a whole rather tha: 
any one locale that constitutes the principal setting in whic: 
Aguilillians orchestrate their lives.7’ Similarly, Peri Fletcher writes o 
the residents of another Michoacan community, Napizaro, that hæ 
transplanted itself to the San Fernando Valley: ‘unable to secure a fub 
livelihood either in Mexico or in the United States, migrants mus 
extend their families and their households across the border, thu» 
creating transnational households and a transnational community’ .78 


Building a Virtual Village 


Ironically, these communal survival strategies have been powerfull 
assisted by the very technologies that are commonly identified witl 
globalism and delocalization. Looking at how the villagers o 
Ticuani—now equally split between Puebla and Brooklyn—maintais 
their powerful sense of corporate identity, Robert Smith ponts to the 
revolutionary roles of telecommunications and cheap airfares. 


The point is chat instantaneous communications and rapid travel 
makes it possible for today’s immigrants and their second- 
generation children simultaneously to maintain significant lives or 
at least to have significant lived experience in their communities of 
origin and destination. This in turn enables some social forms 
‘imported’ from the old country to persist and be adapted to the 
new one, and for Ticuanenses in New York to influence life there.79 


7 See R. Alarcon, ‘Nortenizacion: Self-Perpecusating Migration from a Mexican Town’, ic 
US/Maxsoen Relations: Labor Market Interdependence, edited by J. Bustamante et al , Stanford 
1992, pp 302-18; and N Glick-Schiller, L. Besch, and C Blanc-Szanton. ‘From 
Immigrant to Transmigrant. Theonzing Transnanonal Migranon’, Asthrepelesrcal 
Quarterty, vol. 68, no. 1, 1995. 

7 Roger Rouse, “Mexican Migration and the Social Space of Postmodernism’, Dsaspere, 
vol 1,90. 1, Spring 1991,p 14. 

78 Pen Fletcher, La Care de Mis Snewes: Migration and Hass: im a Tranmational Moccan 
Commxnsty, Ph D thesis, anthropology, Johns Hopkins Unrversity (Baleamare), 1996, p. 4 
79 Robert Smith, “Transnational Migration, Assimilation, and Political Community’, i 
The Coty and the World. New York's Global Fature, edited by Margaret Graben and Alberto 
Vourvolias-Bush, New York 1997, p 119 
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Indeed, the Ticuanenses have reconstituted themselves into a ‘virtual 
village’, where all important communal business is debated in weekly 
conference-calls between elders in Brooklyn and Mexico. Ties with the 
old home are regularly renewed by family vacations and 
frequent participation in village festivals, while intense team volleyball 
rivalries with other immigrant associations provide a passionate focus 
for Ticuanense identity in Brooklyn. At the same time, the diasporans 
loyally maintain the all-important flow of migradollars back home. 
Since the 1970s, the Ticuani Solidarity Committee in New York City 
has financed an extensive modernization of the pxeblo: building two 
new schools and renovating the church and municipal buildings. 
Within this intense network of communal activity, with its manifold 
real-time links to Mexico, the closed corporate structures of the village 
world—including compadrazgo (god-parentship) and the political- 
religious hierarchy of the cergo (self-government) system—thrive in 
face of the otherwise corrosive influence of Us urban culture. As Smith 
points out, while previous generations of immigrants from Ireland or 
Italy may have had similar goals, ‘the fact that they could not go home 
for the weekend or negotiate with their counterparts in the village via 
speaker phone as do the Ticuanenses today, makes the quality and 
quantity of relations on the micro level quite different’ .® 


Politics at a Distance 


New technology and cheap travel have also dramatically reshaped 
the relationship of immigrants to old-country politics. Although 
American diasporas have always played prominent roles in the political 
life of their homelands through fundraising and lobbying us foreign 
policy (think of Irish Republicanism or Zionism), they can now 
participate directly and simultaneously in national political life. The 
huge Dominican community in Manhattan and Queens 1s a spectacular 
case in point. During the authoritarian presidency of Joaquin Balaguer, 
imposed by a US invasion in 1965, leading Dominican dissidents were 
shunted off to exile in New York, which became the main base for the 
country’s oppositional politics. Even after the relaxation of political 
repression in Santo Domingo, New York has remained the second 
home for the island’s turbulent political life." Indeed, the Dominican 
Republic is the first country ın Latin America and the Caribbean to 
elect a transnational migrant as president. As the New York Times 
marvelled last year, ‘the Dominican President Leonel Fernandez Reyna, 
grew up on the Upper West Side, still holds a green card, and has said 
he intends to rejoin his family in Manhattan at the end of his term’. 


© See ibid., pp 117-119, and Robert Smith, ‘Mexicans in New York’, ın Lactemes m Now 
York City, edited by Haslip-Viera and Bever, pp. 67—69, 77 and 79 

& Michsel Jones-Correa, Barwon Tire Nattens. The Politecal Predscament of Latines m New 
York City, Ithaca 1998, pp 128-29 and 164—65. See also the important study: Eugenia 
Georges, The Makrug of a Traxsnattonal Community: Migratres, Development, and Cxltzral 
Changs rx the Demzarcan Repeblc, New York 1990. 

t "The New Immigrant Tide A Shurtle Between Worlds’, three-part series, The New York 
Times, 19 July 1998 
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Both the Dominican and Mexican congresses are currently considering 
legislation that would allow immigrants to vote in the United States: 
the final step in full electoral transnationalization. (The ten million+ 
adults currently possessing or eligible for Mexican citizenship in the 
United States would comprise 15 per cent of the country’s electorate, or 
a bigger voting bloc than Mexico City.) 


Alternatively, some immigrants have brought their political systems 
with them. In Los Angeles, for example, thousands of Zapotec 
immigrants from Oaxaca, as well as transporting their local saints 
and madonnas northward, have also transplanted their traditional 
village governments ew bloc to specific Catholic, inner-city parishes. 
These councils have earned a formidable reputation for their skill in 
negotiating the quotidian difficulties of immigrant existence: 


The Zapotecs outmaneuver slumlords by buying apartment 
buildings—which the church dutifully blesses—tlisting multiple 
names on the titles and paying for them jointly. Their councils 
come up with parochial school tuition and send their kids to college 
at a rate that defies the poverty and illiteracy of their parents. The 
small percentage of Zapotec youths in gangs are often exiled toa 
year in Oaxace.54 


Paesanismo and Proletarians 


As one would expect, the relationship between these local loyalties 
and larger social struggles is quite complex.®5 Some researchers argue 
that broad class solidarity, as expressed through trade unions and 
political mobilization, 1s undermined by the profusion of parochial 
loyalties and the obligations to generate surplus incomes for 
communal priorities. (Immigrant social networks tend to compete 
with each other in the informal labour market rather than with native 
workers.) In her remarkable study of Latino immigrants on Long 
Island, for example, anthropologist Sarah Mahler worries that the 
intimate obligations that bind Salvadorean immigrants to their home 
towns also force them into relentless competition with each other and 
other Latino immigrants.*° Carol Zubin from uc Berkeley's Labor 
Center, on the other hand, contrasts the opposite roles of passamismto in 
two of the most important Southern California labour struggles of the 
last decade. Thus, one of the principal grievances that led 800 
workers to strike at the American Racing Equipment Company in 
1990 was the favouritism shown by foremen to workers from their 


8 See Sam Dillon, ‘Mexico Considers Extending Presidential Vote to Immigrants in 
USA’, New York Trmes News Servece, 1998. 

% Las Angeles Times, 25 March 1998. 

% For the histocical background of immigrant networks and labour organization 10 
California, see Devra Weber, “Historical Perspecaves on Transnational Mexican Workers 
in California’, in Bender Creasrags Meccan and Moccan-Amerscan Werkers, edited by John 
Hart, Wilmington 1998. 

% Sarah Mahler, Asersoce Droemrag: Imargrant Life on the Margins, Princetoa 1995,p 21. 
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home village or region. Yet, during the explosrve 1992 struggle of 
4,000 drywall workers ‘the social networks based on immigrants’ 
village of origin [E] Maguey in Guanajuato] helped build solidarity 
for the organizing drive’. The drywelleras, as they call themselves, 
defied mass arrests, police brutality, threats of deportation and even 
an attempt by employers to indict them under the Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organizations Act (RICO) to achieve, 
according to labour journalist David Bacon, ‘the first union contract 
won by a grassroots organizing effort in the building trades anywhere 
in the country since the 1930s’.97 


Immigrant social mobilization is also complicated by the fact thar so 
many immigrants occupy strikingly different class positions in the 
parallel worlds they move between. The town of San Miguel el Alto 
in Jalisco, for example, has for years provided a flexible supply of 
labour for Palm Springs, California. During the busy winter and 
spring seasons, virtually the entire male population moves north to 
work in the steakhouses, restaurants, hotels, and country clubs of 
the famous desert resort. To most visitors and residents, the 
Miguelenses—many of whom hold down two, even three jobs at a 
time-—are simply an efficient, largely invisible army of brown 
labour. But, when they return to Jalisco, their social position 
metamorphoses. Over the decades, the regular remittances from 
Palm Springs have raised some of the migrants into enviable 
positions of economic security and social prestige. A Las Angeles 
Times correspondent who visited San Miguel el Alto was flabber- 
gasted to find waiters and busboys living in ‘mansions’ and 
addressed as ‘don’ by their neighbours. Similarly, in the case of the 
Aguilillans in Redwood City, Rouse shows how they willingly 
proletarianize themselves in California precisely in order to prevent 
the proletarianization of their status in Michoacan where they are 
small ranchers and farmers.®9 


Dream Homes and Divided Communities 


Transnational migration, moreover, does not always produce serendi- 
pitous results. Immigration researchers contrast the experiences of 
older cohorts of immigrants, such as the veteran Miguelenses and 
Anguilillans, whose goal has been the recapitalization of their 
productive property and social position in Mexico, with those of 
newcomers who have had to come north simply to meet basic 


7 See Carol Zabin, ‘Organuaing Latino Wockers in the Los Angeles Manufacturing Sector: 
The Case of American Racing Bquipment Company’, unpublished research paper, UC 
Berkeley Lebor Center, 1998; Ruth Milkman and Kent Wong, The 1992 Southem 


** Dane Marcum, "The Busboys of San Miguel’, Las Angeles Trees Magetsme, 14 December 
1997. 

5 Robert Rouse, ‘Mexican Migrarion’, in Between Two Worlds, Meccan Immsgranis in the 
Unztad States, edited by David Guiterrez, Wilmington 1996, p 253 
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consumption needs.” In her study of a half-century of labour mi- 
gration between Napizaro and the San Fernando Valley, Fletcher 
finds that migration has been transformed from a resource for 
solidarity into an increasingly divisive force: 


Between the 1940s and the mid-1980s migration provided new 
routes to success for many villagers, and migrant remittances were 
at times used to further village-wide projects and to further the 
aims of shared prosperity. However, since the late 1980s, a 
widening gap 10 income and changing values in terms of 
consumption, changing practices in production, severe limits of 
land, and declining earnings for migrants in the recession have 
eroded village unity. 


The widening class divide in Napizaro is symbolized by the large, 
gated and often empty casas de las swenas (dream homes) built by older, 
more successful immigrants who work in California for most of the 
year. Meanwhile, their younger and poorer neighbours experience 
diminishing returns as they attempt to scrape livelihoods together on 
smallholdings in Michoacan or by selling their labour on street- 
corners in North Hollywood." 


There is also evidence that transnational social networks are 
frequently subsidized by the super-exploitation of women.’ The 
increasing shift ın the social reproductive function of the household 
from the local family farm to the provision of labour for export 
generates new disadvantages for women. With so much of the male 
workforce in California, for example, the women who remain behind 
in Aguililla, Napizaro or San Miguel must shoulder even larger and 
more impossible burdens of child care, domestic toil and wage labour. 
Likewise, north of the border, female immigrants tend to be shunted 
into sweatshop apparel or servile house-cleaning jobs that offer the 
least opportunity for vertical or even horizontal mobility. Although 
immugration to big Us cities may also offer unexpected freedoms to 
young women, immigrant social networks are committed to the 
enforcement of traditional gender roles. Thus it ıs not surpmsing, 
according to Jacqueline Hagan, that ‘positive outcomes of enclave 
economies for men may be enjoyed at the cost of women’s 
opportunities’. 


P Marta de los Angeles Crummell, ‘Gender, Class and Households’, in Basiding With Oxr 
Hands, New Derectroas rx Chicana Stualees, edited by Adela de la Torre and Beatriz Pesquera, 
Berkeley 1993, pp. 162-64 Also see Dennis Conway and Jeffrey Cohen ‘Consequences of 
Migration snd Remuictances for Mexican Transnarional Communities’, Ecomemsc Geography, 
vol 74,00 1, January 1998. 

9! Fletcher, Læ Cate de Mis Swemes, pp 10-11 and 169. 

A Recent, pachbreaking studies of the gendered socral structures of ummuigration include, 
Donna Gabbacta, Frem the Other Side: Women, Gender, and Immigrant Life ta the US, 
1820—1990, Bloomington 1994; and Pierrette Hondagneu-Sotelo, Geadered Thexsrtrens’ 
Mexican Expersences of Immigration, Berkeley 1994 a 

93 See Sherr: Grasmuck and Ramon Grosfoguel, ‘“Geopoliucs, Economic Niches, and 
Gendered Soctal Capital Among Recent Canbbean Immigrants to New York City’, 
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Another contradiction inherent in large-scale immigration is the 
inadvertent remittance of US social problems as well as migradollars to 
the home community. Given the extreme gradient between the 
violent streets of the American inner-city and the generally peaceful 
village worlds of rural Mexico or even Central America, this is an ever- 
present danger. Los Angeles, in particular, has become notorious for 
exporting its deadly street wars to its transnational suburbs. Thanks to 
a local law-enforcement strategy that relies upon the mass 
deportation——usually without trial—of non-citizen gang members, 
thousands of angry, unemployed LA youth have been repatriated to 
Mexico, Belize, El Salvador (4,000 alone) and Guatemala. The 
predictable result has been an epidemic of alien, urban violence in 
often incongruous rural contexts. In the small Salvadorean town of 
Quezaltepeque (population 13,000), there were nearly a dozen killings 


in 1997 as a result of a transplanted gang war between repatriados of 
Los Angeles’s 18th Street and Mara Salvatrucha sets. 


The Poverty Trap 


How has it been possible for Latino urban populations to grow so 
rapidly in a period when most us big cities were undergoing massive 
deindustrialization? The bald answer offered by most conservative 
pundits and immigration foes is that the new immigrants have 
stolen entire crops of jobs from native-born workers. Indeed, one 
former Las Angeles Times editorialist used the pages of the Athentic 
Monthly to blame the 1992 Rodney King riots on the displacement 
of Black labour by recent immigration from Mexico. Others have 
attributed California’s environmental ‘crisis, even the gridlock on its 
freeways, to the federal government’s alleged failure ‘to control the 
border’. Similar arguments have been heard in New York and 
Florida. 


Academic research, however, hes found little documentary evidence 
of the negative impact of immigrants upon native-born workers.%5 
Indeed, a recent study of the five metropolitan areas with the largest 
foreign-born populations—-Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Miami and New York—concluded that immigrants rypically moved 
into employment niches that were either directly created by 
immigration itself (such as ethnic restaurants and small apparel 
factories) or abandoned by native workers on their way to better jobs 
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in the suburbs. They replaced, not displaced the native-born.” 

Similarly, the Black employment crisis in most major cities, often» 
blamed on Latino competition, primarily arises out of the insti- 

tutional obstacles—including persistent residential segregation. 

workplace discrimination, collapsing inner-city schools and 
rampant criminalization of Black yourh—that prevent so many poor 
African-American families from entering the college-credentialled 
information economy or following the white working class out to 
the job-rich edge cities. 


Inter-Latino Competition 


This is not to deny that, ın most cities, low-skill jobs are routinely 
segmented by ethnicity and recruited through ethnic networks. But 
there is increasing evidence that Latino immigrants primarily compete 
either against one another or against maquila workers on the other side 
of the border. In a recent study of Los Angeles County's ethnic 
populations commissioned by the Russel Sage Foundation, one author 
marvelled at the ‘massively growing numbers of Mexican im- 
poigrants...packed into a relatively narrow tier of occupations.” 
These ethnic niches—including gardening, food preparation, house- 
cleaning, and garment manufacture—are cul-de-sacs with little scope 
for promotion or skill acquisition. Although us-born Latino 
citizens, like Chicanos and Puerto Ricans, have greater lateral 
mobility within blue-collar and clerical occupations, they too are 
excluded from the cutting-edge sectors.” Latinos, as a whole, have 
benefited far less from the transition to service-based urban economies 
than have whites. In both New York and Los Angeles, Spanish 
surnames are conspicuously absent from the major high-wage 
industries that drive their regional economies in the post-cold-war era: 
financial services and entertainment production, respectively. 


While the initial 1960s—19708 wave of new Latino immigrants may 
have enjoyed considerable success, immigrant economic oppor- 
tunities—at least for the bearers of labour-power and not capital— 
have declined sharply since the mid-1980s.9? “Economic conditions in 
Los Angeles have deteriorated for Mexican immigrants’, observes the 
Russel Sage report. “Economic restructuring simultaneously pulls 
these immigrants into the lowest-paid and most easily exploitable 
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jobs and removes the mobility structures that unskilled newcomers 
previously used to get ahead...Mexicans and Central Americans 
seem to have herded into niches that constitute mobility temps’. 
Immigrant immiseration in overstocked metropolitan labour markets 
was also confirmed in the recent Binational Study on Migration—a 
joint Mexican-Us research project commissioned by presidents Zedillo 
and Clinton—which found that ‘in 1996, 11 per cent of recently 
arrived families headed by a Mexican-born person had incomes below 
$5,000, compared with 5.5 per cent in 1990’.° 


Similarly, in New York, researchers from the Dominican Studies 
Institute found that ‘the decline of manufacturing as a sector of 
employment has had a devastating impact on Dominican workers, 
especially women’. Despite the stereotype of a Dominican bodega on 
every corner in upper Manhattan, Dominicans are the poorest group 
in the city with 36 per cent in poverty and only 9 per cent self- 
employed—mainly as micro-entrepreneurs.'°? New York’s bur- 
geoning but profoundly underdog Mexican population, meanwhile, 
struggles to survive in the benthic layer of the economy: working as 
busboys in Greek restaurants, illegally selling candy in subway stops, 
or hustling flowers at street corners.™ On Long Island, similarly 
threadbare Central American immigrants—many of whom were laid 
off during the defence industry downsizing in 1990-1993— 
expressed to Sarah Mahler ‘narratives of disillusionment’. “Their 
portrayals of their lives in America are full of deceit, dejection, 
marginalization and exploitation’.‘™ 


A Pariah Proletariat 


The 1986 ummigration reform (RCA) institutionalized new extremes 
in economic and social marginality. While 2.5 million previously 
undocumented immigrants gained legal rights to work, and, 
potentially, to citizenship, several million others, who failed to qualify 
for amnesty or who arrived after the deadline, became criminalized 
pariahs. ‘For my informants’, Mahler asserts, ‘IRCA resulted in 
indentured servitude to their employers and a terror of discovery’.'% 
Their job options have been restricted to the most shadowy and 
exploitative recesses of the urban economy, including apparel ‘home 
work’, itinerant day labour, and street vending. And they are 
increasingly likely to be homeless or housed in illegal shanty-towns 
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such as those tucked away in the back canyons of northern San Diegi 
county, where Guatemalan and Mixtec labourers live clandestinely : 
few hundred yards from 750,000 ocean-view homes. 


Immigrant low wages form a vicious circle with low skill levels anc 
inadequate education. Nearly half of Latinos aged 25 or older ir 
New York City lack a high school diploma, as do 58 per cent o 
adult Mexican immigrants in Los Angeles. Long work hours, to 
gether with overwhelming household responsibulities and a nation- 
wide drought of adult education classes, makes ıt very difficult fo» 
most Latino adults to upgrade their skills or finish secondary 
degrees. Their children, moreover, are the principal victims oP 
overcrowding and understaffing in crumbling big-city schoom 
systems. The crisis of public schooling combined with acute family 
poverty (the condition of 40 per cent of all Latino children—the 
highest level for any ethnic group) pushes far too many teenagers 
prematurely into the job market, and, thus, into lifetimes of menial 
labour. In 1997, President Clinton officially recognized that the 
average 30 per cent dropout rate amongst Latino high schoo 
students was nothing short of a ‘national crisis’. A mayor study of 
the causes of Latino school leaving, based on interviews with 700 
drop-outs in San Antonio, pointed a finger at the ‘lack of bilingual 
and English as a Second Language programs, the concentration of 
Hispanics in high-poverty schools, lack of teacher preparation and 
low expectations for Hispanic students among teachers, 


administrators and society as a whole’.1% 


The Anglo Backlash 


If proportionately fewer Latinos finish high school, it 1s also true that 
fewer Latino high-school graduates succeed in completing college. In 
New York City, for example, the college graduation rate of Latinos 
remains only one-third of that of non-Hispanic whites and Asians.” 
There is disturbing evidence from New York and Los Angeles, 
moreover, that many employers value college degrees unequally 
according to the graduate’s ethnicity. Even after differences ın age, 
education, and regional distribution are controlled, Latinos have lower 
returns on education than non-Hispanic whites. In metropolitan Los 
Angeles, ‘the earnings gap between a highly educared Chicano and 
highly educated Anglo is greater than that between a minimally 
educated Chicano and minimally educated Anglo’.'? Meanwhile, a 
New York-based study concluded that racial discrimination account- 
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ed for at least one-third of the current wage gap between Latino and 
white men—two-thirds in the case of Black males.‘ 


Latinos and Asians are also repopulating American big cities during 
an epoch of maximum fiscal disengagement by senior levels of 
government. Between 1977 and 1985, for example, the federal con- 
tribution to municipal budgets fell from 19 per cent to 9 per cent in 
New York City, 18 per cent to 2 per cent in Los Angeles, and 27 per 
cent to 15 per cent in Chicago.’*° Suburb-dominated state 
legislatures, meanwhile, have stubbornly refused to make up the 
shortfall. They prefer instead to jettison social mandates, end 
welfare, close hospitals, reduce public employment, and shift 
revenues to edge suburbs. In the California case, at least, this 
backlash has been waged through a series of reactionary plebiscites, 
beginning with the notorious Jarvis tax revolt initiative in 1978 
(Proposition 13) and continuing through the more recent repeals of 
immigrants’ social rights (Proposition 187-——overridden by the 
courts), state-wide affirmative action (Proposition 209), and 
bilingual education (Proposition 226). The rapidly ageing white 
electorate has slashed out against the educational opportunities of 
that generation of young Latinos whose labour-market qualifications 
will determine che future of the California economy. 


From any perspective, then, the social destruction wrought by 
disinvestment in urban educational and welfare safety-nets, 
following on the heels of deindustrialization, has been enormous '* 
The median household income of 30 million us Latinos fell by nearly 
$3,000 between 1989 and 1996: the biggest loss registered by any 
ethnic group since the Depression.'’? Although the economic 
marginality and poverty of recent immigrants are obviously reflected 
in this statistic, US-born Latinos have also lost substantial ground. 
According to a recent study of 34 different ethnic groups in the 
greater Los Angeles area (14.5 million residents), us-born Mexican 
men (Chicanos) have seen their median incomes decline from 81 per 
cent of non-Hispanic white men in 1959 to 61 per cent in 1990. (For 
male Mexican immigrants, the fall was from 66 per cent to 39 per 
cent; for immigrant females, as compared to white women, from 81 
per cent to 51 per cent.) Homologously, the deindustrialization of 
New York City has had catastrophic consequences for a Puerto Rican 
community whose poverty rate soared from 28 per cent in 1970 to 48 
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per cent in 1988.'% In the face of such stark and increasing 
inequalities, the search for greater economic and political power has 
become a categorical imperative for Latino urban populations. 


Searching for Power 


Latinos, all political pundits agree, are the sleeping dragon of the us 
politics. With the exception of Cuban-Americans in Miami, they are 
grotesquely disfranchised in every major metropolitan area. More 
than 8 million adults, our of a national Latino voting-age population 
of 18.4 million in 1996, lack citizen rights. As a result, many urban 
constituencies resemble eighteenth-century ‘rotten boroughs’ with 
tiny effective electorates. In one Los Angeles councilmanic district, 
for example, more than two-thirds of adults are non-citizens and, ina 
recent election, only 2 per cent of the population voted. In a similar 
fashion, in New York City, only 5 per cent of 1,468,876 non-Puerto- 
Rican Latinos voted in the last city-wide election."'> As a result, 
Latinos are extraordinarily under-represented in public office in most 
states. In Dallas, for example, where Spanish-surname kids constitute 
44 per cent of the student population, Latinos have exactly one school 
board member while whites (12 per cent of students) have five.116 


This long history of political marginality however is finally coming to 
an end. The recent wave of ugly ummigrant-bashing—including anti- 
Latino referenda in California and the demagogic presidential 
campaigns of Ross Perot and Patrick Buchanan in 1996—is prod- 
ucing a powerful Latino response.*!? Like the great 1928 surge in 
urban Catholic and Jewish votes provoked by the growth of the Ku 
Klux Klan in the north, the new nativism has spurred citizenship and 
- voter registration efforts amongst Latinos. Indeed, the naturalization 
process has almost collapsed under the weight of 2.5 million new 
Asian and Latino applicants. For Mexicans, moreover, the path to the 
US voting booth has been eased by the Mexican Congress’s recent 
decision to allow dual citizenship. In 1997, an astonishing 255,000 
Mexican immigrants became US citizens, breaking the previous 
single-nation naturalization record of 106,626 Italians in 1944.78 


Asa result, the 1996—1998 elections have been a watershed for Latino 
political hopes. Although the overall vote in 1996 declined by 8 per 
cent in one of the lowest presidential election turnouts in American 
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history, the Latino share rose by a spectacular 16 per cent—and 
registration by 28 per cent. If Latinos still only constitute 5 per cent 
of the active electorate, their votes are strategically concentrated in 
the four states—California, Texas, Florida and New York—that 
control the Electoral College.” It is generally conceded that high 
Latino turnouts enabled Clinton to beat Dole in Florida and normally 
bedrock Republican Arizona, where an ‘English Only’ initiative out- 
raged Mexican residents and allowed Democrats to carry the state for 
the first time since 1948."7° Meanwhile, Governor Pete Wilson’s 
shrill crusade against immigrants in California helped raise the 
Latino vore from 7 per cent to 14 per cent of the total. In the 
presidential election, Clinton did spectacularly well in Los Angeles’s 
San Gabriel Valley, the largest single concentration of Larino votes in 
.the nation. In 1998, one of the Valley's representatives in Sacramento, 
liberal stalwart Antonio Villaraigosa, became the speaker of the 
California Assembly. Even more shocking for old-fashioned 
conservatives was the defeat of ultra-right-wing Orange County 
congressman Robert Dornan by Latina Democrat Loretta Sanchez. 


Black-Latino Tensions 


In New York City and Los Angeles, moreover, Latino turnout in 1996 
surpassed the Black vote for the first time in history.'?? Oddly 
enough, this breakthrough of the urban Latino vote, so rock-solidly 
Democratic——apart from Cubanos—in most national elections, has 
been applauded by savvy Republican political strategists. They 
reason that Latinos’ increasing political demands can only further 
fragment and weaken the Democratic Party. The old civil rights 
coalition between Blacks and Latinos, first built during progressive 
campaigns of the 1940s and renewed by Jesse Jackson in the 1980s, 
collapsed across in the country during the 1990s. As the fiscal noase 
has tightened around city budgets, demographically ascendant 
Latino communities, hungry for more control over schools and public 
employment, have found themselves locked in increasingly bitter 
warfare with local Black leaderships unwilling to share their hard- 
won gains.’?? Rising political friction, as distinguished from any 
purely marketplace competition, between Latinos and Blacks has 
opened the door, in turn, for a neo-Republican renaissance in the city 
halls of New York City and Los Angeles. 
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Rudolf Guiltani and Richard Riordan, to be sure, represent a 
pragmatic, non-ideological politics that is as congenial to many jaded 
white liberals as it is antipathetic to die-hard conservatives. Together 
with Mayor James Daley Jr. ın Chicago (a Democrat), they have 
succeeded in building winning coalitions between shrinking white 
popularions—ethnic whites in New York and Chicago; secession- 
minded San Fernando Valley suburbanites in the Los Angeles—and a 
critical mass of Latino voters and other new immigrants. In their 
election campaigns, all three skilfully exploited Latino grievances 
with the failure of power-sharing during the administrations of Black 
mayors in the 1980s and early 1990s." As a result, African- 
Americans have been effectively locked out of power in the three 
biggest cities in the United States. Latinos, according to the scenario 
embraced by many of Rudy and Dickey’s white supporters, are the 
gravediggers of arrogant Black power in local politics. 


These unholy, post-liberal coalitions, however, offer meagre rewards 
to Latino leaders and almost nothing to their poorer constituents. 
Ethnic breakthroughs in city politics no longer deliver the same 
kinds of economic spoils as they did in the early twentieth century. 
Dispossessing Blacks of their accumulated political capital—for 
example, patronage jobs, city contracts, and so on—would create 
generations of divisive enmity with little or no gain for the vast 
majority of Latinos. Similarly, the intransigent refusal to share power 
with Latinos has become an electorally suicidal course for Black 
politics. 


Electoral Politics and Economic Power 


Even in Los Angeles, where Mexican-Americans will soon have the 
numerical strength to write their own ticket, a structural political 
impasse is clearly visible. Although growing electoral clout may 
blunt anti-immigrant extremism, Latinos are far away from 
possessing the kind of political power on a metropolitan or national 
scale that can generate new social investment for dying urban school 
systems or embattled small businesses. Like African-Americans 
before them, the pride and excitement of electing Spanish-surname 
officials quickly yields to disillusionment and disorganization when 
electoral euphoria collides with the mean fiscal realities of local 
government. 


As in the 1930s and the 1960s, substantive reform through 
the political system depends less on electoral manoeuvring than 
upon resources and solidarities independently generated by social 
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mobilization in neighbourhoods and workplaces. And, without 
denigrating the importance of local struggles around housing, 
schools, pollution, law enforcement and public transportation, 
trade unionism remains the best hope of most blue-collar Latino 
urban communities. Yet, here too, there is a legacy of frustration. 
For decades, the bureaucracy of the labour movement paid little 
more than hypocritical lip service to the goal of organizing the 
growing Latino workforce. Teary testimonials to the moral heroism 
of Cesar Chavez at Bal Harbor AFL-CIO meetings went hand-in- 
hand with benign neglect of Latino workers within state and muni- 
cipal trade-union federations. 


Puerto Ricans in New York’s garment and hospital sectors have had 
particularly bitter experiences in paying dues to unions that have 
refused to struggle for the most elementary rank-and-file demands. 
The same, once militant, unions thar emancipated Jewish workers in 
the early twentieth century were complicit in keeping Latinos trapped 
for decades ın low-wage sweatshops. Entry-level jobs char had 
historically served as avenues for advancement to higher paying and 
more secure jobs for earlier immigrants were recast as permanent 
low-wage positions and this was accomplished with the consent of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union (GWU). The real 
earnings of the rank-and-file members of the Lewu, mostly Puerto 
Rican and African-American women, declined below the poverty level 
for New York City families between 1960 and 1965.'% As a result, 
concludes Jose Sanchez, ‘the problem for Puerto Ricans 1s that union 
membership has not yet resulted in either economic or political 
advancement. The poverty and economic hardships Puerto Ricans have 
experienced in New York City are one consequence of union failure.’*?5 


This is War! 


Since the late 1980s, however, Latino labour activists have made 
historic breakthroughs on the shopfloor and in union elections.'*6 Los 
Angeles County, with 500,000 Latino factory workers and 1.5 
million Latino service workers, has been the epicentre of the most 
dramatic uprising of immigrant labour since the early days of Cesar 
Chavez’s farmworkers’ movement.'?7 Indeed, the defiant and exu- 
berant spirit of the bwelgas of the 1960s and early 19708 has re- 
emerged within the Latino metropolis. (“This is war!’, chanted 
minimum-wage janitors as they marched through office suites in 
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swank bank towers.) Beginning with the Service Employees’ ‘Justice 
for Janitors’ campaign in Downtown and Century City skyscrapers ın 
the late 1980s and the infamous LAPD attack on peaceful union 
marchers in 1990, Southern California has been rocked by a wave of 
Latino-led labour struggles.'?® The feisty janitors-were followed by 
the American Racing Equipment strikers in 1990-1991; the 
militant drywalleros in 1992 who shut down construction sites from 
Ventura to the Mexican border; the Union Spas workers in Pomona in 
1993; drywallers again with houseframers in Orange County in 
1995; University of Southern California catering and cleaning 
workers 1n 1995; county workers and thousands of Harbor area 
container-hauliers in 1996; hunger-striking Latino Teamsters at 
Price Pfister in 1996; and food-industry workers in the successful 
campaigns against Mission Guerrero Tortillas in 1996-97 and 
Farmer John in 1998.'*9 


The Los Angeles area has become the R&D centre for twenty-first- 
century US trade unionism. A famous example is the extraordinary 
network of pan-Pacific solidarity that has been forged by the bitter, six- 
year-long struggle by immigrant Mexican and Central American maids 
and dishwashers to win union recognition from the giant Japanese 
construction conglomerate, Kajima, which owns the swank New Otani 
Hotel in Downtown Los Angeles. In addition to tremendous support 
from Little Tokyo community activists—veterans of long battles 
against corporate gentrification—the Latino workers have formed close 
links with aged Chinese survivors of a massacre of Kajima slave- 
labourers in the last days of World War n, and with a number of 
progressive Japanese trade unions. Equally novel has been the bilingual 
Los Angeles Busriders Union, sponsored by the Labor-Community 
Strategy Center, which has organized hundreds of inner-city residents 
io militant demonstrations as well as a landmark law suit against 
racism in public transit expenditure. "3° 


La Lucha 2000 
With the support of immigrant-rights groups, liberationist clergy, 
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Latino college students, and other communities of colour, these 
new-wave campaigns have overwhelmed employers with an innovative 
tactical repertoire thar has included guerrilla theatre and film, public 
art, a pro-labour masked and caped avenger (‘Mopman), trade-union 
‘photo-novellas’ in Spanish, corporate exposes, disruption of 
stockholders’ meetings, mass civil disobedience (from sit-ins in offices 
to blockage of freeways), pickets in front of bosses’ homes or corporate 
headquarters (even in Japan), community delegarions, work-to-rule, 
union fiestas and marches, and the encirclement of city hall by 
hundreds of huge trucks, as well as traditional picket-lines and 
boycotts. "3! This explosion of rank-and-file energy, moreover, allowed a 
bloc of progressive public-employee and service-sector unions with 
Latino-majority or Black-and-Latino majority memberships to wrest 
control of the Los Angeles County Federation of Labor from conser- 
vative, white-dominated building-trades branches. The Federation's 
new Latino secretary-treasurer Miguel Contreras, fittingly enough, is a 
veteran organiser from Cesar Chavez's farmworkers union. The 
successes of the Los Angeles campaigns, in addition, has provided 
powerful ammunition to those inside the AFL-CIO who are lobbying for 
major financial and organizational commitments to the organization of 
the new Latino working class. 


Finally, the Latino labour uprising in Los Angeles is welding together a 
new political coalition around the campaign for a metropolitan 
‘living wage’. In 1997, the Los Angeles City Council, led by veteran 
teacher activist Jackie Goldberg, defied Mayor Riordan and joined a 
dozen other cities, including San Francisco and Baltimore, in passing a 
‘living wage’ ordinance for workers under city contract." No 
symbolic gesture, this law has created a new framework and wage 
standard for organizing in entire region. Even the Chamber of 
Commerce is now forced to debate solutions to the caste-like poverty 
that entraps so many tens of thousands of hardworking households, as 
union activists have hammered home the message that labour 
militancy is the only viable moral alternative to poverty-driven 
explosions of rage and frustration such as the 1992 Rodney King 
riots. These activists are arguing, in effect, that ‘post-industrial’ 
urban economies—tegardless of the dismal assessments by so many 
urban theorists—can be successfully restructured through collective 
bargaining to support living wages (if not a return to the lost paradise 
of post-war ‘Fordism’). They are also claiming thar class organization in 
the workplace is the most powerful strategy to ensure the political 
representation of Larinos’ socio-economic as well as cultural and 
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133 For an eloquent perspective, set Edna Bonacich and Richard Appelbaum, Babraa the 
Label: Inequality tu the Les Angeles Apparel Industry, Berkeley 1999. 
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Terry Eagleton 


Nationalism and the Case of Irelanc 


The Enlightenment and its Romantic aftermath gave birth to two doctrine 
distinguished only by the letter s.* The first was that people had the right t 
self-determination; the second was that peoples had such a right. The formes 
belief is the keystone of modern democracy, and indeed of socialism; the seconc 
is a piece of romantic mystification, a fact which has not prevented a goo 
many on the political Left from endorsing it. Nor has its philosophical basi: 
been much examined in the standard literature on nationalism. 


There is nothing in the fact of being Insh or Tibetan which entails that you 
have a right to political self-determination precisely as Irish or Tibetan, othe: 
than that to be Irish or Tibetan is to be human, and so to enjoy a right to self 
determination on those grounds. The Irish gwa Irish have no more title tc 
collective self-determination than have the freckled, red-haired or bow-legged 
Golfers and grocers have not so far demanded their own political state, and tht 
Cornish gua Cornish would have about as much natural title to it as them 
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There may be certain extreme conditions—the threat of genocide, for 
example—which justify an ethnic group having its own state, but 
one cannot in general judge by the extreme. We shall be looking 
at certain other, less extreme conditions later. You may belong to 
a political community which is more or less coterminous with 
a particular ethnic group, but your community’s right to self- 
determination is a political matter, not one inherent in your 
ethnicity. Ao ethnic Scot is not unquestionably entitled to participate 
in some future self-determining Scotland if she has taken up 
permanent residence in Tasmania. People have a right to affirm their 
ethnic identities; but there is no reason in principle to suppose that 
they need to fashion their own political state in order to do so. In any 
case, a right to free cultural self-expression itself presupposes a prior 
commitment to certain universal values of justice, equality, 
autonomy and the like, if it is to be enjoyed equally by all ethnic 
groups. And such self-expression is also constrained by the political 
rights of others. Pace much postmodern thought, which in this sense 
resembles nothing so much as a naive romantic libertarianism, 
cultural self-realization is not an absolute good in itself, if, for 
example, a particular instance of it threatens the democraric 
framework which secures such rights for everyone. In these senses too, 
politics takes precedence over culture. 


Sharing the Oppressor’s Agenda 


One can understand well enough, however, how the two propositions 
could become confused. For the fact is that people have to be able to 
determine their own political destinies where they find themselves, 
and where they find themselves is very commonly as members of 
some ‘people’ or ethnic group. Freedom for the Macedonians as 
human beings would thus seem to come down in practice to freedom 
for the Macedonians as Macedonians, with what some would regard 
as a bit of excess metaphysical baggage tied to its tail. Because the 
globe has been largely carved up into nations, the claims to self- 
government of colonized peoples tend usually to be framed in ethnic 
or nationalist terms, and thus, in some sense, cast in the mould 
of their oppressors. There is this much truth in the claim that 
nationalism is just a kind of inverted colonialism. If you have been to 
some extent constituted as a ‘people’ by colonial power itself, or if you 
already had a strong ethnic or national identity before the colonialists 
came along, these will almost certainly provide the essential but 
misleading terms in which you will find yourself having to articulate 
your universal human right to self-determination. In the well- 
populated history of Irish nationalism, only the late eighteenth- 
century United Irishmen, heirs of the radical Enlightenment, cast 
their anti-colonialism in largely non-nationalist and certainly non- 
ethnic terms. Anti-colonial demands—the drive to replace a power 


“Iam grateful to Wille Murphy and Perry Anderson for their valuable critical comments 
oo this article. 
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imposed on you from elsewhere with a popular-democratic one—will 
thus generally prove hard to distinguish from ethnic or nationalist 
claims, and this crossing of wires between politics and culture wiil 
be, on the whole, the fault of colonialist history rather than of your 
own myopia. That history in a sense determines the forms in which 
we can free ourselves from it, however much we may resent them. If 
my own oppression takes the form of being a sex-slave to the vice- 
chancellor of my university, then it is as a sex-slave that I will need to 
emancipate myself, which 1s the last way I want to define myself. My 
desire is not to be a liberated sex-slave; it is to be a free human being 
who once suffered this particular indignity, but whose freedom now 
consists in no longer having to work within these terms at all. 


Besides, 1f you have to win your freedom from a foreign power in the 
name of some less disablingly abstract alternative than universal 
rights, then ethnicity, or indigenous nationbood, would seem modes 
of resistance readily, even naturally, to hand, and ones with 
extraordinary political force. Universalist notions of autonomy and 
self-determination seem to cry out for some concrete instantiation if 
they are to mean very much, and nationhood or ethnicity, in all their 
rich specificity, would seem admirable candidates for this role. Hence 
the shift from Enlightenment self-emancipation to romantic 
nationalism, which in Ireland took the form of a transition from the 
United Irishmen to the Young Irelanders. 


Kantian Nationalism 


If the Enlightenment demand for self-determination was too often 
framed in Kantian-individualist style, the problem was how to 
translate this atomistic autarchy into more communal terms. It is this 
difficulty to which Marx would eventually address himself; but in the 
meantime, given the fact that there was scant basis for such 
communality in class society, an alternative form of Gemeinschaft was 
within easy reach in the form of nationalism, which took Kant’s 
autonomous, self-determining human subject and rewrote it in terms 
of the nation or ethnic group. A collectivized version of the solitary 
modern subject could now be deployed as an alternative to the 
disintegrative condition of modernity itself. If Kantian autonomy 
includes both freedom from heteronomous forms of determination, 
and the positing of a unified—if noumenally inaccessible—self 
which could act as the source of such liberty, then it was not hard for 
some later German idealists to translate this into the image of the 
unifying, self-determining nation. The positive and negative aspects 
of nationalism were thus twinned at birth, inseparable parts of the 
same theoretical creed: on the one hand, the drive to political 
emancipation from an oppressive heteronomous power; on the other 
hand, the assumption that this process made sense only by positing as 
its source an ethnic essence or unifying, self-moving spirit of the 
nation. One of the several emberrassments of this case was that, if the 
people needed to be essentially undivided in order to achieve their 
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national unity, it might follow that they had really no need of it in the 
first place. 


Whar started life as a demystifying account of human rationality thus 
soon mutated into a species of organicist mysticism. And this mystical 
particularism was at once the metaphorical extension of an 
Enlightenment model, and a mode of resistance to its rebarbative 
abstraction. A world of unique nations, rather like the inner form 
of the aesthetic artefact, would constitute a universe of sensuous 
particulars, thus promising to transcend at a stroke both empty 
universality and blind particularity. Universal and particular con- 
sorted fluently in this sense too, that the abstract world of the political 
state appeared essential for the flourishing of a specific ethnic culture. 
If nationalism clamoured for a one-to-one hook-up between state and 
people, it was partly because the state was what brought a people to its 
finest flowering; and if the political state contained a number of 
distinct peoples, some of them would be bound to go under in this 
respect. The one nation-one state monolith was thus, ironically, in the 
cause of cultural diversity. But since nations, ethnicities, cultures and 
political states do not slot together ın the real world quite as smoothly 
as they do in the pages of Herder or Fichte, the result of this doctrine 
has been a history of fissions, secessions, civil wars and ethnic conflicts, 
as those convinced that their status as distinctive peoples is enough to 
qualify them for political autonomy have fought over the same 
territories or engaged in internecine border disputes. 


The Primacy of Politics 


The movement from ethnic culture to nation to state, in a progressive 
series of romantic self-realizations, can be seen, as Marx commented 
of another matter, as an ideological inversion of the real life-process. 
We need in fact to start at the other end: it is political nationalism, by 
and large, which tends to define, remodel and reorganize ethnicities 
for its own ends. Politics, to be sure, has to make something of given 
cultural facts, and the modern nation-state emerged in part from pre- 
modern ethnic identities. A full-blooded ‘constructivist’ case here, 
however epistemologically radical, is in fact covertly imperialist: 
nothing existed before the political forms of modernity happened 
along. Even so, it is politics which, to some extent, produces culture, 
even if political institutions also have to mould themselves to 
culture’s requirements. The opposite belief is one sbared by both 
romantic nationalists and postmodern culturalists, two camps which 
have little enough time for each another in most other respects. For 
romantic nationalism, the hyphen in the phrase xation-state suggests a 
unity of culture and politics, a realm in which the latter luminously 
expresses the former. The political is more representational than 
constitutive. Indeed, Irish cultural nationalism has been notable for 
its lofty disdain for the political as such. Postmodern culturalism and 
identity politics, while allergic on the whole to that particular form 
of identity known as the nation, risk a similar collapse of politics into 
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culture. As with romantic nationalism, the point of politics is tc 
affirm a cultural identity which is ın some sense already given. If that 
identity is no longer to be grasped as a unified essence, it nevertheless 
requires political expression in its very hybridity and dislocation. The 
naively representational semiotics of romantic nationalism are thus 
preserved 1n displaced form. 


It is political nationalism, however, which reconstitutes the culture of 
ethnicities into something called the nation, which then necessarily 
requires a homeland, common legal codes, a unified economy and the 
like, as an ethnic commuantty itself need not. There is, needless to say, 
no one-to-one correspondence between ethnicity, nation and state: a 
nation-state may be forged out of a whole number of ethnicities; some 
ethnic groups may aspire to nationhood but not statehood; some of 
them—the Celts, for example—may have several nations but not 
several nation-states. Not all nations have or even want their own 
states; some ethnic groups im a nation, as in pre-independence 
Ireland, may want the nation to have its own state but some of them 
may not; some peoples, like the Arabs, have a number of political 
states, and so forth. And ethnic identity is, of course, ın any case a 
notoriously slippery, problematic basis on which to construct a 
politics. If the state ıs always in some sense an defective signifier of 
the nation, it is partly because the signified is every bit as impure. 


The romantic nationalist doctrine served, among other things, to 
obscure the scandalous universalism of the Enlightenment doctrine— 
the astonishing fact that you now had a right to self-determination 
simply because you were a human being, not because you were a 
human being of any particular sort. It is ironic that a supposedly 
radical postmodernism tends to regard these revolutionary claims as 
politically suspect, and, as the fag-end of a venerable romantic 
tradition, imagines that resisting them with particularity is ipso facto 
a subversive move. One can put the difference between the two 
formulations, universalist and particularist, in another way. No set of 
people has the right to rule over another set of people, but not because 
the people ruled over has a natural right to govern itself as a ‘people’. If 
Scotland could, in some mysterious way, attain greater political self- 
determination by the Lowlands having a segment of north-east 
England tacked on to them, then ceteris paribus it would be well 
advised to accept this arrangement. What is at issue 1s political 
democracy, not ethnic or national autonomy. Indeed, national 
autonomy by no means automatically entails democracy; it is a 
necessary rather than sufficient condition of it, as freedom from the 
determination of another nation-state awaits translation into genuine 
popular sovereignty. 


Against Metaphysical Claims 


This is not to claim that what 1s wrong with imperialism or 
colonialism can be reduced to the question of political democracy; on 
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the contrary, at least for a historical materialist, imperialism and 
colonialism are not primarily political matters at all. It is simply 
to reject the metaphysical proposition that what is wrong with 
these formations is that they prevent, say, the Tibetans from 
governing themselves ‘as Tibetans’. I put the phrase in quotation- 
marks because, if its meaning is clear enough it some senses, it is not 
at all clear in others. At one level, everyone except the Chinese 
understands what “Tibet for the Tibetans’ means; at another level, 
Tibetans governing themselves specifically as Tibetans may imply 
the idea of a uniquely Tibetan identity, in the sense of a way of living 
the world available only to those of ethnic Tibetan ongin, which 1s 
not only philosophically puzzling but morally alarming. My 
argument is not intended to deprive the Tibetans of their entirely 
justifiable right to Tibet, but to reconsider the grounds upon which 
we support such a claim. 


It 1s true that there are many situations in which the distinction I am 
trying to enforce is more analytical than real—where, in other words, 
the only way in which one could feasibly achieve political self- 
determination is as a particular people, since that is the historical 
form in which one happens to find oneself, as well as the obvious basis 
of your resistance to those who are thwarting your self-determination. 
This historical form is thus both problem and possibility. But the 
distinction remains an important one, in practice as well as theory. It 
entails, for example, that it is not worse in principle if the nation 
which is colonizing you is of a different ethnicity from your own. It is 
in principle just as bad to be colonized by those broadly of your own 
ethnic kind. The British and their American colonials were ethnically 
very close, but this did not make British rule in America in principle 
any more tolerable or excusable than British rule in Jamaica or 
Ireland. What marters is the fact that you cannot run your own 
affairs, not that your supposed right to an untrammelled ethnic 
identity is being denied. From a democratic viewpoint, a state would 
be just as objectionable if it was run by those of its citizens who were 
over five foot ten inches tall rather than by foreign invaders. 
Colonialism is indeed more objectionable than a simple lack of 
internal democracy, but this is because it involves other kinds of 
oppressions and exploitations too, not because the administrators 
speak a different language from your own. In any case, administrators 
of your own ethnic kind may speak a different language too, say 
French rather than Russian. 


For nationalists, you cannot have cultural freedom without enjoying 
political freedom too. This is surely true, but it does not follow that 
your right to cultural self-realization entails the particular political 
entitlement known as running your own state. There is no sound 
philosophical basis for this belief, even if, as we have just seen, there is 
quite often a practical necessity for it. The romantic or cultural 
nationalist wants political independence because this, for him, is 
already implicit in the idea of an autonomous national culture, as 
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well as an essential means of fostering that culture. The political, in 
other words, is either already cultural, or sheerly instrumental to ıt. 
The civic nationalist, by contrast, regards both political self- 
determination and cultural self-realization as goods in themselves. 
But he still tends to assume an internal relation between the two, 
where none in principle exists. It is only in specific historical 
conditions that the cultural self-realization of a people can be secured 
only by the political autonomy of that people, and it is time for us to 
stop naturalizing this link as a universal precept. 


The Question of Contingency 


This is not to say that all ethnic stares, in the sense of states based on a 
single or dominant ethmie, are thereby to be written off. This would 
leave us with precious little of the globe. It is hard to see what it 
would mean to write off, say, China; and I have suggested already that 
an ethnic state may be the only effective way of achieving political 
self-determination in certain circumstances. To achieve local 
democracy, and to promote one’s ethnic identity, may well turn out to 
be more or less synonymous. It is this progressive aspect of 
nationalism which the dogmatic anti-nationalists tend to overlook, 
just as it this relation between being a people and having a state 
which many nationalists tend falsely to universalize. There ıs a 
difference, however, between ethnic states which are, so to speak, the 
by-product of political self-determination, and political democracies 
which are the by-products of ethnic states. The distinction can be 
rephrased as one between ‘contingent’ and ‘non-contingent’ ethnic 
states. China is an ethnic state because its population is on the whole 
ethnically homogeneous, whereas the apartheid state of South Africa 
was a rather different example of the species. A contingently ethnic 
state is one which could, in principle, be governed by erstwhile 
ethnic minorities within it which had grown to be majorities, wich 
no detriment to any founding principle or official ideology. The 
United States would presumably still be the United States if Latinos 
became an actual majority of its population; in what sense Northern 
Ireland would continue to be Northern Ireland if its Protestant 
citizens became a minority power is less easy to determine. 


How does the case outlined above apply to Ireland? Most Irish 
nationalism, from the United Irishmen and the Young Irelanders to 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood and present-day Sinn Féin, has 
been civic rather than ethnic in character, at least formally speaking. 
Even for some quite militant, Anglophobic varieties of the creed, 
‘Irish’ has on the whole denoted citizenship of a putative political 
state rather than membership of an ethnic group. As with many 
third-world nationalisms today, the Irish nationalist middle class, 
once ensconced in power, sought a political and ideological power- 
basis in the majority ethnic community while adopting civic forms of 
nationalism from elsewhere and seeking to adapt them to local 


conditions. 
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Even so, there is no denying the fact that Irish nationalism, like many 
others, has traditionally manifested a strong, sometimes virulent, 
occasionally racist, strain of ethnic particularism, and its demand for 
a united Ireland has sometimes been based on, or at least has 
involved, this ethnic special pleading. 


To reject the doctrine that peoples have a narural right to their own 
political state is to throw out these kinds of Irish nationalist claims. It 
is, for example, to reject the irredentist notion that the Gaelic 
community of Northern Ireland have some natural right as Gaels to 
join the political state of their ethnic colleagues over the border. 
There is nothing inherently lamentable in being politically cut off 
from the rest of one’s ethnic kinsfolk. Indeed, it might prove a 
political advantage: one could always imagine a situation— 
admittedly remote from that of Northern Irish Catholics—in which, 
by belonging to another political state, such an ethnic group might 
win rights and freedoms which it could not enjoy in its so-called 
homeland. There is no necessary virtue in shouting with the larger 
ctowd, as many Irish emigrants who have flourished in non-Gaelic 
societies have reason to be aware. The idea that Catholics in Northern 
Ireland are oppressed simply by virtue of being isolated by an 
‘artificial’ frontier from their co-ethnics and co-religionists in the 
Irish Republic is a sentimental myth. Northern Irish Catholics are 
indeed oppressed, but not for this reason. 


Victory to the FLM! 


Another effect of this argument is to scotch the superstition of 
territorial unity—that brand of geopolitical determinism for which 
the terrain of Ireland, or indeed of anywhere else, is naturally one. Such 
national integrity, like many forms of unity, is, in fact, no more than a 
fetish. The bald fact that Ireland is ‘divided’, if we leave aside for a 
moment the causes and effects of this division, is no more to be 
mourned than the fact that Europe is. There is nothing wrong in 
principle with pact of the island of Ireland being British. There is 
nothing inherently amiss about carving up a particular geographical 
terrain into two or twenty different states, provided that this somehow 
promotes the cause of democratic self-government. It is also to refute 
the assumption that the territory of Ireland somehow naturally 
belongs to Gaels, and that those of British or other stock 
are therefore alien interlopers on its soil. The Gaels in Ireland are 
themselves alien interlopers, at least from the viewpoint of the Firbolg 
Liberation Movement.' Many of the Irish in 1798 welcomed the 
arrival on their shores of a set of alien interlopers known as the French, 
because they considered that this would strengthen their strike for 


1 The Firbolgs—‘begmen’ in Insh—were the mythical people who are said to have 
inhabited the island before the acrrval of the Celts. If there were still any of chem around 
today, they could no doubt claim prior and proper possession of the place, in resistence to 
Celtic colonsalism. 


democracy. Almost every inch of the globe is occupied by a foreign 
power, ın the sense that almost all present-day settlements are the 
result of conquest and usurpation. There is, to be sure, a mighty 
difference between being the descendants of foreign invaders, as the 
Irish are, and colonizing or being colonized oneself in the present. The 
Indonesians could always withdraw from East Timor and have 
somewhere else to go. But what matters is not the bare fact that a 
territory which was once yours now belongs to someone else. If this 
were so, the British would have just cause to complain that they no 
longer govern what is now the Irish Republic. What matters is that a 
territory is occupied in such a way as to exploit, oppress and dispossess 
its current native inhabitants. If the Firbolgs were still around today, 
they would have no right to try to reverse the Celtic conquest, since 
too much histortcal settlement has taken place in the meantime. Their 
claim to be the original inhabitants of the country would lend them no 
such title, and would ın any case almost certainly be false. But if the 
Celtic conquest were to happen today, they would be perfectly 
justified in opposing it. The fact that almost all territory 1s conquered 
territory cannot be used as a stoical justification for the present-day 
displacement and oppression of peoples. But this is still not to say that 
a particular territory is somehow naturally yours, in a way which 
would rule out its being settled at any point by anyone else. And no 
land is the property of a people in the sense that they can do with it 
what they wish, as I can always incinerate my socks if I see fit. 


Theft and Marginality 


The point about foreign interlopers can be put another way. British 
colonialists should not, to be sure, have confiscated Irish land—but 
not because that land was somehow intrinsically and eternally Irish. 
The land in Ireland is not Irish in the sense that my aches and pains 
are mine. The fact that land, unlike some other kinds of alienable 
property, stays in the same place can help to breed this illusion. The 
Slieve Bloom mountains are permanently Irish in the sense that they 
could not, without an excessive amount of tedious labour, be 
transported outside of the country, but they are not Irish in the sense 
that they were never the homeland of anyone except Celts, or never 
will be. The British should not have expropriated Irish land for just 
the same reasons that one village or individual should not steal the 
property of another. And this applies just as much to one village 
stealing from another of the same ethnicity. Stealing is not made 
worse by the fact that the thief is of a different ethnic origin from the 
victim, whatever the Metropolitan Police may think. It is true that 
colonislism is a lot worse than stealing a handbag, since by seizing 
possession of a foreign territory it permanently subjects a whole 
society to its own political, economic and cultural priorities. But it is 
not worse than stealing a handbag because those whose land, 
resources and labour-power you expropriate are of a different 
ethnicity from your own. Indeed they may not be, at least in one sense 
of that bedevilled term. 
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Another assumption to be discarded, this time more of postmodern 
than romantic provenance, is that the condition of being a minority is 
somehow inherently oppressive. The phrase ‘oppressed minority’ has 
become almost a tautology in our tıme, but this too is a sentimental 
illusion. There can be no democracy without minorities, since few 
democratic decisions will be unanimous. And one is not oppressed 
simply by virtue of disagreeing. Minorities are not always oppressed, 
and the oppressed are not always minorities. Postmodernism, with its 
largely American roots, typically thinks here in parochial fashion of, 
say, African-Americans rather than, say, the subaltern ethnic groups 
of pre-ANC South Africa. And Marxism has, of course, long insisted 
that the oppressed form a majority. There is nothing wrong in 
principle with the Gaelic community of Northern Ireland forming a 
minority within that province, any more than there is anything 
intrinsically positive about belonging to a majority. The minority 
status of the Northern nationalists is certainly highly relevant to their 
oppression, but being a minority is not an oppressive condition ın 
itself. Hungarian physiotherapists in Sweden have no grounds for 
complaint on this score. It is only an intellectually slipshod 
postmodernism which sees the condition of marginality as at once ipso 
facto positive and as involving oppression almost by definition. 


The nationalist community of the North has suffered a good deal of 
violence, oppression and discrimination over the years, but this is not 
in itself a good enough reason for them demanding the right to be 
citizens of another state. On these grounds, Bosnian immigrants into 
the Republic of Ireland, who are currently suffering discrimination 
by the Irish, could set up their own state too, perhaps on the 
Southside of Dublin. And there are many people throughout the 
world who have been treated by their own co-ethnics a great deal 
more harshly than the Northern Irish unionists have treated the 
Northern Irish Catholics. The nationalist case in Northern Ireland 
must finally rest not on the empirical juries inflicted on the 
Catholic community, scandalous though those have been, but on the 
claim that to be unwillingly part of someone else’s state is oppressive 
in itself, however shabbily or benevolently they may treat you. It is 
possible to imagine that the Northern Irish state might well have 
treated its Catholic minority better than it has. Some of that 
community's oppression is in this sense historically contingent, 
though none the less real and objectionable for thar, and it is certainly 
possible to speculate that they might get a better deal in the future. 
Demands to abolish this state altogether, in order to be persuasive, 
have to base themselves on questions of political principle, not just on 
the sbameful way in which the unionists have for the most part 
actually behaved. But this simply returns us to the question of why it 
should be thought oppressive in itself to be part of another state. The 
Northern nationalists feel oppressed because they are unwillingly 
part of the Northern Insh state, but one reason why they are 
unwilling is because they consider such membership to be a form of 
oppression in itself, regardless of how they are actually treated. 
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The Majority Is Not Always Right 


If the case argued here is correct, the reason for this view cannot be just 
that you are a minority when you could in fact be a majority, or that 
the territory in question was once yours, or that the state you are part 
of is dominated by a different ethnicity from your own, or that, if you 
had not been dragooned into this set-up, you would be free to join a 
state run by your ethnic kinsfolk. The answer has to be cast in terms of 
democratic self-determination, though not in the sense in which the 
political Left has commonly used this phrase for Ireland. Democratic 
self-determination does not mean that what a majority of the Irish 
decides to do is necessarily the right thing to do, leaving aside the 
fraught question of what constitutes the relevant majority in Ireland 
in the first place. Mayorities quite often plump for the wrong thing, 
such as capital punishment or the monarchy. This is not to argue that 
the wishes of the majority in Ireland should be set aside, least of all by 
a vanguardism which is prepared to kill in the name of what it thinks 
the Irish people ought ideally to want. It is simply to point our that 
whether, say, a united Ireland is a desirable goal is not to be 
determined by how many of the Irish currently want it, which is not to 
suggest that, if a majority of them do in fact want it, they should be 
forcibly deprived of it. Nor is it to claim that a united Ireland is an 
undesirable goal if only a minority of the Irish happened currently to 
want it. The Provos are at least right about thar, though it does not 
follow, once again, that it should therefore be forced down people’s 
throats. Socialism and the fallibility of the pope are also beliefs 
rejected by the majority of the Irish, but this ın itself does not make 
them undesirable. Democratic self-determination is rather the ground 
on which you have to base your desire to dismantle the Northern Irish 
state, as opposed to doctrines of the inherent virtues of territorial 
integrity, the essential unity of the Irish people, the injustice of ethnic 
aliens having stolen your land some centuries ago, the presence of a 
foreign stare on territory which is naturally yours, the indignity of 
being reduced to a minority in one’s own country, the shabby way you 
have been historically treated, and the intrinsic oppressiveness of 
being artificially divorced by partition from your ethnic kin. 


The point, however, is that present-day Irish nationalists should never 
have been put in the position in the first place where they were likely to 
entertain these dubious beliefs. What put them in that position was the 
creation, earlier this century in Ulster, of a classic instance of an ethnic 
state, known as Northern Ireland. Some Irish nationalists hold thar this 
was unjustified because Ulster Protestants do not in fact constitute a 
distinctive people, and have therefore no right to their own political 
state. Some critics of Irish nationalism maintain that they do indeed 
constitute such a people, having been shaped into one by a history and 
location distinct from their original roots, and therefore have as much 
right to their own state as the Gaels to their south. The present 
argument supports neither of these views. The Ulster Protestants do 
indeed constitute a distinctive people, in so far as peoples can be said to 
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be distinctive at all, but this is no reason why they should have laid 
claim to their own political state. There are those who would claim that 
they did not do this in any case, but simply chose to remain within the 
existing multi-ethnic state of Britain. So they did; but the practical 
effect of this move was to grant them on their own patch their own 
political authority as a people. There are also those who believe that an 
alternative to the current set-up in Ireland might be joint sovereignty 
over the North by both Dublin and Westminster. This proposal 
subscribes in a rather more devious way to the romantic nationalist 
fallacy of an internal relation between culture and politics. 


Chauvinism and Self-Determination 


We have seen that there are ways of justifying ethnic states, but none 
of these applies to the invention of Northern Ireland. The Northern 
Protestants were not under threat of genocide, and they did not need 
to create their own state in order to ensure democratic self- 
determination. It cannot reasonably be claimed that they would have 
been stripped of their civic and democratic rights if they had thrown 
in their lot with the Irish Free State. Indeed, this was not primarily 
what concerned them: it was their cultural and economic hegemony 
which they feared for most of all. They would, to be sure, have been 
reduced to a minority in the Free State, but we have seen already that 
there is nothing inherently negative about that. The Northern 
unionists bad some reasonable grounds for fearing that their culture 
and religion might come under threat from a Geelicist, ethnically 
chauvinist Free State in the first triumphalist flush of its new-found 
independence. That state must accept some considerable respon- 
sibility for the unionists’ alienation from it, and, had they consented 
to join it, it would have had an absolute duty to ensure that they were 
welcomed and enabled to thrive. 


But the affirmation or protection of distinctive cultural or ethnic 
identities cannot take pride of place over the question of political self- 
determination for the majority, not least because one vital function of 
that democratic majority is to nurture the conditions in which 
minorities may flourish all round. It is one of the more reactionary 
features of postmodern theory that it feels excessively uncomfortable 
with this proposition; and it is not at all surprising that some of the 
moore astute unionists have now begun to speak the language of 
identity politics and cultural studies. It is not acceptable for the 
Chinese community in Birmingham to convert itself into a political 
majority by some canny redrawing of the city’s boundaries, in order 
the more robustly to affirm its cultural identity. It is the mistake of 
romantic nationalism, as we have seen, to imagine that the flourishing 
of one’s unique culture as a people necessarily requires one’s own 
political stare. The unionists, ironically enough, thus committed just 
the same error as the Irish Irelanders they detested. They were 
probably right to fear for their cultural autonomy in the new Ireland, 
but wrong to believe that this therefore justified their political 
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independence from it. They were just as wrong-headed about this a: 
those Irish nationalists who believed that the reason why they 
themselves deserved political independence was because they wer 
members of a distinct ethnic culture. Since this was probably the 
majority view among those nationalists who secured a degree of 
political independence for Ireland, that independence was almos» 
certainly won for what were, at least in part, the wrong reasons. 


Even so, it might be claimed that the unionists had the right to remain 
British. But what being British means requires some closer inspection. 
There is no merit in itself in being a British subject. It is better to be s 
citizen of a society which allows you democratic rights and civic 
freedoms than to belong to one which does not; but, politically 
speaking, there is nothing much to choose between any two of the more 
positive kinds of polity, any more than there is anything to choose io 
principle between blue and pink. Since the issue is a purely formal one, 
there is not enough to go on to make a substantive choice. As far as 
political citizenship goes, then, there is not at present much to choose 
between the Republic of Ireland and the United Kingdom, leaving 
aside the fact that the former has on the whole a better track record on 
human rights. You may want to be British partly for economic reasons, 
as the unionists did at the tume of Irish independence; but wishing to 
enjoy the economic benefits which a nation happens to be accruing to 
itself at a particular historical point is not the same as wanting 
permanently to enjoy that national identity. The economic advantages 
in question may well prove somewhat ephemeral, as they have in 
Northern Ireland. Wanting to be British makes sense only if it is 
interpreted as a adtwral desire, meaning that you value British culture 
highly, including, no doubt, its political institutions, and wish to be a 
part of it. And, here, preferences do indeed make sense: there 1s nothing 
chauvinist or ethnocentric in feeling happier with one cultural identity 
rather than another, provided that this does not involve denigrating or 
excluding other such identities. The unionists have, ın fact, very often ' 
adopted an unpleasantly supremacist attitude to Gaelic culture, and it 
is no secret that their desire to remain British is in part a kind of 
negative identification, meaning that they do not wish to join a Gaelic 
state. But this should not be allowed to mask the fact that they also 
have positive reasons, hard though they are to rationalize and 
sometimes even harder to credit, for sustaining their cultural identity 
as British. It is just that there is now even less justification than before 
for their romantic nationalist prejudice that this can be achieved only 
through their own political state. The choice is ın fact a cultural rather 
than a political one; but the unionists, like the Irish Irelanders, the 
Provos and the postmodernists, seem unable to discriminate effectively 
between the two domains. 


Undermining Unionism? 


Nor is it the case that the Northern Irish state can be defended. 
because it is ‘contingently’ ethnic, in the sense in which I have been. 
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using the term. On the contrary, it was fashioned precisely as an 
ethnic state, with a built-in dominion of one ethnic group over 
another. One could claim that it might cease to be such a state at 
some point in the future, as internal democratization comes to 
undermine unionist hegemony. This, presumably, is what liberals 
and some nationalists, as well as some of the more progressively- 
minded loyalists, hope for from the political reforms now pre- 
canously under way in the province. If the nationalist community 
was somehow able to enjoy full democratic rights, then, on the 
argument advanced here, the fact that they remained a minority 
would not be ipso facto a cause for complaint, since any such complaint 
would involve specious romantic nationalist assumptions about the 
political entitlements inherent in ethnicity. In any case, demographic 
change might in time promote them to majority status within the 
province. But it is hard to see how the nationalist community could 
1n fact achieve full democratic rights, if thdt notion is viewed in the 
light of the present argument. The problem is not, as some nation- 
alists would have it, that the reason why the nationalist community 
can never achieve its full rights within Northern Ireland is because 
those rights involve its not being there in the first place, but rather 
being part of the Irish Republic. We have seen already that there is no 
particular virtue in shouting with the larger crowd; that the political 
division of a territory is not in itself insupportable; that being 
separated from one’s ethnic kin is no automatic injustice; and that no 
entitlement to one’s own political state flows automatically from 
one’s ethnicity. If the nationalist community in the North could 
be granted full democratic rights, there would be no reason 
in principle, pace the nationalists, why it should not, politically 
speaking, stay put. But, for this to happen, it would involve 
transforming a non-contingently ethnic society into a contingently 
ethnic one; and it is hard to see how this can be achieved in the case of 
a state which was constituted as ethnically inequitable in the first 
place, and in which, unlike, say, pre-ANC South Africa, the dominant 
ethnic group forms a majority. Of course, demographic change may 
ultimately promote the Catholic minority to a majority; but it is 
doubtful that political justice can wait upon the vagaries of 
population growth. Even if some form of power-sharing between the 
two communities were to be established in the North, it is hard to see 
that this would alter its essential character as a non-contingent ethnic 
state, since this is fundamentally a geopolitical rather than 
contingently institutional matter. 


It is unclear, then, that a radically transformed Northern Ireland, 
even if such an entity could exist, would any longer have a raison 
d'être. If the state became just and equitable, it is doubtful thar it 
would any longer need to exist, which 1s not the case with, say, 
Turkey. It would need to exist only for those of its citizens who 
mistakenly believe that it provides an essential pre-condition for 
their continuing enjoyment of a British cultural identity. But the 
truth is that the Protestants’ cultural identity has probably been far 
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more damaged and distorted by the British connection than it has 
been nurtured by it. So, indeed, has that of the Northern nationalist 
community—not only in the obvious sense that they have been 
victims of British-buttressed injustice, but thar their cultural 
identity has been just as warped by a siege mentality as that of the 
unionists. The ending of partition would thus be a chance for the 
Protestants to discover what they have in common with those to the 
south of them, and for the Northern nationalists to begin to explore 
their differences from just the same people. A flourishing non- 
partitioned Ireland would be one in which it was the Northern 
Catholics who were rather less keen to integrate, and the Northern 
Protestants rather more so. Unity would thus be somewhat better for 
the Protestants than for the Catholics. If the Northern Irish state were 
to be dismantled, two deeply pathologized cultures could begin to 
come into their own. The paradox of Northern Ireland is that, once it 
became a place where the nationalist community could feel entirely at 
home, they would no longer need to, just as once the unionists were 
prepared to pitch in with the Republic, they could genuinely relish 
their distinctive culture without feeling the need to wield it as an 
aggressive weapon or a defensive shield. 


Domination and Predominance 


Bur, if it is a mistake to believe that the Ulster Protestants have a 
right by virtue of their status as a people to their own state, does not 
this apply equally to those in the Irish Republic? Did the Protestants 
not simply claim for themselves what the Irish Free State claimed 
too? Why is what is permissible for Gaels not permissible for those of 
a different stock? It 1s surely possible to see the creation of Northern 
Ireland as a laudable attempt by the unionists to defend themselves 
against a profoundly intolerant ethnic, quasi-theocratic state to the 
south of them. It is true that the Irish Free State was dominated by a 
particular ethnic group, just as the Irish Republic is today; and, to 
that extent, what invalidates the Northern state might also seem to 
invalidate it too. But, for one thing, one needs to distinguish here 
between two meanings of ‘domination’: domination as unjust power 
over others, and domination as majority presence, for which 
‘predominance’ would be a more accurate term. Because of their 
domination in the latter sense, the Gaels of the Free Stare might well 
have exercised domination over the Ulster Protestants in the former 
sense, had they chosen to join it. But, in fact, they did not choose to 
join it; the Free State Gaels had accordingly precious little to 
domunate, ethnically speaking, beyond a handful of Anglo-Irish; the 
Protestants created their own unjustly dominative power instead; and 
a political subjunctive is not commensurate with a political 
indicative. 

For another thing, the Republic of Ireland is ‘contingently’ ethnically 
dominated in the way that Northern Ireland is not. Some of those 
who fought for Irish independence may well have espoused that cause 
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because they believed in the superiority of the Gael over the 
Sassenach, or that the land was naturally theirs, or for similarly 
disreputable, vulgar nationalist reasons. But, however their conflict 
with Britain was ideologically inflected, the historical substance of 
their revolution was anti-colonialist. Whether they fought in the 
name of Maeve and Cuchulain or under the flag of international 
socialist republicanism, the historical consequence of their struggles 
was an augmenting of democratic self-determination, as the political 
affairs of most of Ireland ceased to be subordinated by and large to the 
interests of Britain and passed instead into the hands of Irish 
bourgeois democracy. 


The Irish nation which finally achieved its independence, and which 
granted civic rights to all of its members regardless of ethnic origin, 
was in fact dominated by a single ethnic group. (It would of course 
have been a good deal more ethnically and culturally diverse had the 
Northern unionists not seen fit to secede.) But we have noted already 
that this is frequently the way with such anti-colonial movements, 
where it is often difficult in practice to distinguish between political 
self-determination and ethnic self-affirmation, since the people who 
pursue their independence happen to be largely of one ethnic kind. 
That this is so in no sense invalidates their struggle for political 
freedom, though it certainly imposes on them responsibilities for 
protecting the rights of other ethnic groups in their midst. Given the 
withdrawal of the Northern unionists, this in Ireland became 
something of an academic point. A state like Northern Ireland, which 
is constitutively ethnic, differs from a post-colonial state which 
happens to contain a particular ethnic majority but which need not in 
principle do so to exist, and which, because it emerged from the ruins 
of a colonial authority, represents an extension of political democracy 
as a whole. 


A Non-Nationalist Case 


The conclusion, then, is a non-nationalist case for a united Ireland, at 
least in the sense in which nationalism has been commonly 
understood. It is not that a united Ireland is an inherent good, but 
that Northern Ireland is inherently flawed. It is flawed partly because 
it rests upon a false romantic nationalist assumption about the 
relations between culture, ethnicity and politics, and partly because 
the practical consequences of this assumption have been profoundly 
undemocratic. A non-partitioned Ireland would thus be the by- 
product of remedying this deficiency, not a good to be striven for in 
itself. To propose a non-nationalist case for a non-partitioned Ireland 
at least has the virtue of annoying almost everyone; bur it is not to 
suggest that there is nothing to be said for nationalism, a project 
which Anthony Smith has properly commended for its ‘defence of 
minority cultures; its rescue of “lost” histories and literatures; its 
inspiration for cultural renascences; its resolution of “identity crisis”; 
its legitimation of community and social solidarity; its inspiration to 
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resist tyranny; its ideal of popular sovereignty and collective 
mobilisation...’.? It is just that there is no need to appeal to such : 
project in arguing for a united Ireland, and too many pitfalls if one 
does. 


It is, however, possible, in the light of what has been said, to review 
the more disreputable cases for a united Ireland, and to rescue the 
kernel of truth from their mystified shells. There is no virtus 
whatsoever in territorial integrity, or the unity of a people, u 
themselves; but a terrain without internal frontiers is more likely tc 
foster the virtues of plurality and heterogeneity than a partitione 
one. Those liberal pluralists, now legion on both sides of the Iris} 
border, who argue for a more multicultural Ireland, and at the same 
time lend at least tacit support to partition, thus risk self 
contradiction. In opposing the unionist assumption that fully cross- 
cultural societies are undesirable, they reinforce the unionis» 
assumption that the culture of the Ulster Protestants is likely to gx 
under if they join the Republic. They embody, in short, the 
contradiction between cultural pluralism and identity politics, 
positions which postmodernism can neither abandon nor adequately 
reconcile. The idea of ethnic unity is indeed a dangerous fetish; but 
there is some value even so in being for some of the time with your 
ethnic kinsfolk, as with your family or colleagues or friends, since this 
can allow for a spontaneous sense of communality which is valuable 
in itself. There is no justification for the dogmatic postmodernist 
assumption that such communality must be always and everywhere 
nostalgic, stiflingly consensual, jealously exclusive of others and 
‘essentialist’. But if being cheek-by-jow! with one’s own kind has 
some value, there is a great deal more value in being cheek-by-jowl 
with those who are not. In this sense, a non-partitioned Ireland would 
benefit the Northern Protestants and Southern Gaels rather more 
than it would the Northern Catholics. 


A Violent Contradiction 


It is not true, as we have seen, that to be in a minority is necessarily 
to be oppressed. Even so, the Northern nationalists have some right 
to protest against their minority status, since, although it is not 
identical with their oppression, it is closely bound up with it. One 1s 
not justified in claiming any territory as naturally one’s own property, 
but this is not to invalidate one’s right to complain when the land on 
which one is presently settled is usurped. There is nothing amiss in 
principle with part of what used to be one’s own country now 
belonging to a foreign power, and the fact that this power is of an 
ethnicity different from your own is neither here nor there. But, if one 
effect of this foreign power is to buttress an indigenous power- 
structure which is unjust and inequitable in some of its major 
dealings, then one has cause to dissent from it. The fact that this 


2 Anthony D Smuch, The Etharc Origens of Naties, Oxford 1986, p. 18. 
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power structure has treated some people violently and oppressively is 
not in itself enough justification for them to seek membership of a 
state dominated by their own ethnic kind. It may be reason enough 
for them to seek some other political citizenship, as in the case of 
political refugees in general, but there is no reason ın principle why 
ethnicity should be relevant here. Even so, the fact that Northern 
Catholics have been badly treated by the unionists has under- 
standably contributed to their feeling chat they would be better off in 
the Republic, and has created the kind of animosity which may well 
have placed the Northern state beyond the possibility of adequate 
reform even if adequate reform were possible. 


There is, however, no single set of political consequences which 
follows from this argument. It suggests that those republicans who 
opposed the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, which involved the partition 
of the island, were in the right of it, but not that they were necessarily 
in the right of it for the mght reasons, or that they should have 
prosecuted a spectacularly bloody civil war over the question. It also 
suggests that those Irish republicans today who look to the ultimate 
dismantling of the Northern Irish state, rather than to some 
permanent modus vivendi with it, are also in the right of it, but it 
does not follow that they are justified in using force to achieve this 
end. The Roman Catholic church, to which some of these republicans 
adhere, has traditionally laid down a number of conditions for the 
morally justifiable use of violence. These include the fact that it must 
be deployed in a just cause, which promises to outweigh the suffering 
inflicted; that it must be primarily defensive; that it must be a last 
resort after all peaceful methods have been exhausted; that it must 
target combatants rather than civilians; and that it must have a 
reasonable chance of success. One might add to these strictures that 
violence cannot be used by a vanguard acting ın the name of what it 
considers a people ought to want, and cannot be used either simply as 
a way of advertising your presence on the political scene. It is hard to 
see that the republican military campaign fulfils enough of these 
conditions to be morally justified. But it is a well-acknowledged 
truth that moral principles should be abandoned once they start to 
interfere with one’s everyday Life. 


It is not likely that the case advanced above will cut much ice in the 
corridors of power or the streets of Northern Ireland. What is more 
likely to happen on the streets of both Northern communities, not 
least after so many decades of violence and suffering, is a pragmatic 
acceptance of a reformed status quo, with some vague perspective on 
final Irish unity held open on the nationalist side of the divide. But 
there is something to be said, even so, for addressing in a necessarily 
abstract manner some of the underlying philosophical assumptions 
on both sides. For too long, many Irish nationalists have defended the 
right goals for the wrong reasons. To open the doctrine of the ethnic 
state to critical examination may be one way of laying this 
contradiction to rest. 
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Tariq Ali 


Springtime for NATC 


When Western leaders assemble in Washington, later this year, to celebrate tF 
fiftieth birthday of NATO, how will they assess the Balkan campaign of Sprin 
1999? The aim of the summit is a new mission statement for NATC 
transforming it from a defensive alliance into a mobile, global police forc 
which can hit a target state anywhere in the world to defend the interests of tb 
United States, defined, of course, as ‘human rights’ and the ‘free market’. Bla: 
is, naturally, totally committed to the transformation of NATO. New Labour : 
harnessed to the chariot-wheels of Us military policy and it is not for nothin 
that the us bas plied the Ministry of Defence with Tomahawk missiles an: 
state-of-the-art weaponry. The British defence and intelligence establishmen 
is tied to the US with an umbilical cord. Germany, Italy and France at 
marginally more sceptical of the go-it-alone strategy, while massive anti-wa 
demonstrations in Athens have seriously shaken the Greek government 
making it difficult for Salonika to be used as a disembarkation port for groun 
troops. Even new NATO recruit, the Czech Republic, has distanced itself fron 
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the bombing offensive. All these states still need to be convinced that 
it is wise to treat Russia with contempt. What is taking place in the 
skies over Serbia is, therefore, of critical importance in determining 
who wins this argument. 


The main concerns of the United States in this war have little to do 
with the suffering of the Kosovan Albanians. If they had, the Western 
powers would have made a joint démarche with Russia, thus making it 
clear to Milosevic that he had nowhere to turn to. Such a joint approach 
would have meant Russian participation in any peace-keeping force 
and it is this thar the Pentagon rejects. The launching of NATO aerial 
bombardment was a calculated demonstration that NATO can resolve 
problems like this by itself. The risk that it would unleash Serb 
paramilitary terror on Kosovo was manifest. Thar is why I believe thar 
the US motives in this operation were sordid from the very outset. 


Following in Brezhnev’s Footsteps 


The American decision to violate the sovereignty of a European state by 
ordering NATO air strikes against Serbia—the first time since Brezhnev 
launched the Warsaw Pact invasion of Czechoslovakia over three 
decades ago—poses two besic questions. What can justify this blatant 
disregard of international law and what future does NATO intend for the 
region? The answer to the first seems obvious. The American 
President, his English factotum and various European politicians, not 
to mention the overwhelming majority of the media, provide us with 
the reason every day. Milosevic is Hitler. Yesterday Saddam Hussein 
was Hitler and who knows which Hitler tomorrow has in store for the 
trusting citizens of Europe. In order to crush such a leader, who refuses 
to listen to reason, it is necessary to wage war. That Milosevic is a brutal 
leader has never been in doubt, and that the present Republic of 
Yugoslavia is based on the oppression of the Albanians of Kosovo is 
equally true. But this was already true in 1991, when Milosevic’s rump 
Federation was recognized by every Western power and it was still true 
at the time of the Dayton negotiations of 1995, when no attempt was 
made by any party to raise the question of Kosovo. 


That Milosevic’s forces have committed crimes against the Kosovars is 
undeniable. But is he alone? The West’s highly selective pattern of 
concern for human rights continues today, as we all know. Israel’s 
Netanyahu is an even more brutish politician, a violent and racist 
demagogue who defies UN resolutions with impunity and regularly 
bombs targets in Lebanon. In fact, the very foundation of Israel was 
accompanied by massacres and the ethnic cleansing of Palestinians, 
who were swept off their land in a fashion not dissimilar to what is 
taking place in Kosovo today. And what of Milosevic’s counterpart in 
Croatia, the ailing Franjo Tudjman? He may be approaching his end 
now, but he, too, in his time, has euthorized the ethnic cleansing of 
Serbs and, on occasion, Bosnians. When he ethnically cleansed the 
Krajina of some 200,000 Serbs in 1995, his action was actually in 
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concert with NATO’s Bosnian campaign. He presides over a régime 
which has rehabilitated the leaders of Croatian fascists who collabo- 
rated with the Nazi occupiers during the Second World War. His 
government has behaved thuggishly towards dissenters. But 
Netanyahu and Tudjman are on ‘our side’ and nothing else matters. 
The only function of the Hitler analogy is to obfuscate political 
discourse and to incite a stampede to reckless military action." 


Plenty of crimes against humanity have been committed since Hitler 
The Anglo-Saxon powers have fostered atrocities on a large scale in 
the second half of the century. In the name of freedom and democracy, 
they have backed dictators much worse than Milosevic—who, we 
should remember, has been repeatedly elected by the Serbs in the 
course of elections which have been far less rigged than Yeltsin’s 
referendum on the Constitution, so cravenly backed ar the time by 
Western apologists—and helped them to power on every continent. 
This was usually done after great massacres. The Indonesian dictator, 
Suharto, was being armed by Britain and America right up to the day 
he was toppled by a popular uprising, which received no support 
from either Washington or London. Indonesia, admittedly, is a far- 
away country, not visible from a Tuscan beach, but what about 
Turkey? It can certainly be sighted by a New Labour mP sunbathing 
on a Greek island. What successive governments in Ankara have 
inflicted on their Kurdish citizens is as bad, if not worse, than the 
treatment meted out to the Kosovars. The argument used by the 
Turkish authorities is exactly the same as that employed by the Serb 
leadership. In torturing, maiming, killing and denying autonomy to 
the Kurds, they are simply defending the unity of the Turkish state. 
How many TV viewers are aware of the fact that this is still raking 
place, or that Turkey is an important member of NATO? 


A Bridgehead Against Russia 


It is the blatant double standard that compels any critical observer to 
look for the deeper reasons that underlie this conflict. The need to 
protect the Kosovars served as the pretext for NATO’s bombardment, 
but its real aim was to secure its control of this strategic region and to 
fortify an extensive NATO bridgehead ın the heart of the Balkans. This 
action must be seen in the context of the expansion of NATO to 
include the larger, Western-oriented Western states. This expansion 
was never envisaged as including Russia which remains, as Gilbert 
Achcar has explained ın these pages, the potential foe against which 
NATO measures itself? 


1 The fact thar left-wing columnists like Francis Wheen in The Gaarden and Nick Coben 
in The Obserser heve vocnticelly accepted the analogy us an todication of the strength of 
NATOpalitan propaganda in Broun The first use of the Hitler analogy was against Nasser 
during the ill-fared Suez war of 1956 On that occasion, 1t did not prevent the Labour 
Party from opposing the war. 

1 Gilbert Achcar, “The Strategic Triad The United States, Russia, and China’, NLR 228, 
March—April 1998, pp 91—126 
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Nevertheless, until fairly recently, the NATO strategists hoped that 
Russia could be brought to accept a symbolic role as a ‘Partner for 
Peace’ under Western, actually us, hegemony. To soothe Russian 
sensibilities, NATO also established a Joint Council with Russia which 
would supposedly discuss difficult problems of mutual interest. In 
a keynote address given as recently as 23 June 1998, the NATO 
Secretary General, Javier Solana, argued that it was essential, when 
tackling difficult issues such as Kosovo, that ‘Russia... be on board’. 
He urged that it would be folly to exclude Russia completely when 
addressing any problem of European security or simply to present a 
hostile front. He urged that the Permanent Joint Committee of NATO 
and Russian personnel should address not only Kosovo—described as 
the critical security challenge—but also such issues as NATO-Russian 
co-operation in SFOR, disarmament, terrorism and ‘the retraining of 
retired military personnel’. Solana also spoke of the need for a 
‘European Security Identity’ within NATO. 


The NATO aerial bombardment of March 1999 broke completely with 
this earlier approach. Indeed, the prior six months of pressure and 
negotiations with Milosevic had almost completely excluded Russia 
and entities such as the so-called Contact Group, which included 
Russia. During his visit to Cambridge University in mid-March, 
Mikhail Gorbachev repeatedly pointed out that agreement on Kosovo 
could have been reached if the West had been willing to use the 
international machinery set up with great effort and fanfare to tackle 
issues such as this by the Organisation for Security and Co-operation in 
Europe (oscE). The decision to exclude the approach most likely to 
secure a negotiated settlement meant thar those who had determined 
NATO's strategy wanted a war. The decision of the Russian premier 
to abort his visit to the United States at the start of the air war 
made it perfectly plain that Washington was denying Russia’s new 
government the earlier-envisaged role as partner. No doubt this is 
because the Primakov government no longer adhered to the abyect 
stance associated with Kozyrev, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
described recently by Gorbachev as the ‘former US Consul in Moscow’ 3 


Trampling on Collective Security 


The NATO assault on Serbia thus marks a watershed in European 
politics. It reflects a decision by the United States to abandon all 
notions of a ‘norm-based system of collective security’ in Europe. 
This may have been wistful piety in any case, given a world ruled by 
Capital under us hegemony, but it is something that the Russians 
have been demanding ever since Gorbachev came to power and it is a 
demand that was echoed by a number of EU states, including Kohl’s 


3 See John Lloyd, ‘A New Cold War in the Making’, The Freenctal Times, 12 April 1999. 
Lloyd, reporung from an East-West conference in Berlin, quotes a pro-Western Rossan 
liberal leader, Yevgeni Yasin, as saying “Liberals pow face a terrible defear ın the Duma 
elections leter this year. The West has done something we thought impossible, it has 
united the country in hostility ro ic.” 
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Germany, following the end of the Cold War in 1989. The central 
reason why the NATO operation has taken place is that the Wese 
believes that Russia is still too weak to prevent such actions and that e 
network of bases and fortified positions must be constructed tc 
contain Russia in future, plugging the gap in the Balkans from 
Greece in the south to Hungary in the north. 


Some supporters of the war, such as The Guardian's egregious 
Jonathan Freedland, have argued that we should not worry about the 
ulterior motives of the Americans so long as they are doing the right 
thing, namely defending the Kosovars. And, likewise, we should 
welcome it if the Western powers have taken against an oppressor 
they have indulged in the past—arguing that, having sorted out 
Milosevic, the logic of their action now requires an equally tough line 
against Turkey and Israel. But the fact is that the NATO approach has 
been a disaster for the Kosovars—and, while the plight of the Kurds 
and Palestinians certainly demands our attention and support, it is 
absurd to suppose that NATO bombardment of Israel or Turkey will 
ever happen, or would have the desired effect if it did. 


With the exception of the British, all European governments have 
hitherto refused to sanction any act of unilateral aggression, what- 
ever the provocation, unless it had prior UN sanction. This was 
Germany's policy throughout the Nineties. The day after the 
bombardment started, Volker Rühe, the former German Defence 
Minister, insisted that German soldiers ın Macedonia had been sent 
as ‘peacekeepers’ and ‘not to make war’ and therefore should be 
immediately withdrawn. It has also now emerged that a major 
reason for the dramatic resignation of Oskar Lafontaine was his total 
opposition to the NATO plan. He told the German Cabinet that it 
was reckless to follow the Americans in Kosovo. A German minister 
informed the New York Times that: ‘In the end, it was Kosovo, that 
made him go.’4 The former German Chancellor, Helmut Schmidt, 
has launched a blistering attack on NATO's adventure and it is clear 
thar the ruling SPD in Germany is seriously split on the issue. The 
bombers’ faction in the Greens, too, might soon find themselves 
confronted by a rank-and-file rebellion. What this indicates 1s that a 
silent, behind-the-scenes war is being fought across Western Europe 
to determine the leadership of the BU. The us has used its old British 
Trojan Horse to lead a neo-liberal drive in the EU. Kosovo 1s a neat 
operation from the Anglo-American point of view to drag the EU 
behind NATO/US leadership of the world, and to replace the notion 
that Russian sensibilities should be catered for. American strat- 
egists, desperate to retain NATO as their battering-ram in the new 
Europe, manoeuvred Europe into a war in order to prove that NATO 
had a permanent function, that it was the ultimate arbiter and could 
act alone, presenting the rest of the world with a fast accompli. Action 


4 In Der Speega, 12 Apol 1999, Oskar Lafontaine confirms that he left the cabinet because 
be opposed NATO's war and had been arguing against such a course since October 1998. 
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through the OSCE would have been more laborious, but it would 
have favoured a negotiated solution and would have meant obliging 
the Yugoslav government to honour an agreement which it had itself 
accepted. 


Of course, a negotiated settlement would not have helped the market 
a great deal. The war certainly appears to have boosted stocks, as 
noted slightly defensively in the Financial Times of 12 April 1999: 


Tt may seem a little macabre to look for beneficiaries of the Kosovo 
conflict, but then the stock market is not sentimental. Since NATO 
started its bombing raids on March 24, shares in British Aerospace 
and Smiths Industries have climbed nearly 9 per cent, while GKN is 
up 8 per cent and Raytheon by 7 per cent. 


There is cold-blooded logic in this. Jane's, a military research 
group, estimates that NATO has spent close to $1bn in less than 
three weeks, most of it on armaments and fuel. The us, for example, 
has fired off over 150 cruise missiles, made by Lockheed and Boeing 
at a cost of $1.2m each, as well as losing a $35m Stealth fighter, also 
built by Lockheed. Matra’s missiles and Raytheon’s laser-guided 
bombs have also been in action, while the heavy use of warplanes 
should benefit BAe, Rolls-Royce and the big us defence groups that 


service them and supply spare parts. 


Further out, there may be a ‘war dividend’ if countries reassess their 
military needs in light of the conflict. 


Speculation that NATO will be forced to send in ground troops 
equipped with fighting vehicles and helicopters has helped buoy 
GKN, which manufactures both. 


NATO Strategy on the Line 


If the NATO assault eventually forces the Serbs to accept a NATO peace- 
keeping force, it will be hailed as a major victory and will strengthen 
the Anglo-American alliance in the BU. But, if the air war fails to bring 
Milosevic to the negotiating table, then NATO will have to decide 
whether to commit ground troops—with all the hazards and 
difficulties entailed—or to abandon the unilateral approach and invite 
Russian mediation. If NATO splits, the results would be catastrophic for 
the Alliance, but not for Europe as a whole. That is why what is 
important for NATO planners is not how many Kosovars die in the 
process or become refugees, but how these dearhs and displacements are 
perceived. If NATO is blamed for them, then they will have failed and 
moves towards a European Security Council, which includes the non- 
NATO states, might be revived. This is what the German and Russian 
states really want and they might yet succeed. In fact, the very existence 
of NATO has been an anachronism since the collapse of the Soviet Union 
and the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact. NATO is, essentially, nothing 
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more than an instrument to secure US hegemony in Europe and, if thr 
Kosovo operation is successful, the world. 


Just before the bombing began, the Kosovan and Serb leadership: 

had agreed a three year period of autonomy, after which the issuc 

could be re-discussed. The discussions broke down on the presence o 

a ‘peacekeeping force’. The Serbs, not unreasonably, regarded the 

composition of this force as NATO-in-disguise. The Russians could 

have persuaded them that this was not the case if NATO had agreed tc 

a Russian complement under UN auspices, but, before matters could 

proceed further, the United States said ‘enough’. The Serbs left the 

table, the monitors were withdrawn and the bombs began to fall. 

Negotiations will have to begin again. It is unlikely that the Serbs 
will accept the presence of any NATO soldiers on their soil. The 

Kosovars, on their part, will refuse to tolerate Mulosevic’s speciai 
police units or soldiers. Both will be right and a solution might Le ine 
a neutral UN or OSCE peacekeeping force, which does not contain» 
soldiers from armies that have attacked either side. 


‘Tomahawk Liberalism 


Many despairing liberals and kind-hearted social democrats, 
understandably upset by the images of fleeing Kosovan refugees on 
television, have become keen warmongers. The Europe that is 
backing the American war in Serbia 1s the liberal, social-democratic 
half of the continent. In a simplistic political culture dominated by 
life politics, the shedding of tears for one set of victims 1s coupled 
with dropping bombs on their oppressors—even if the process means 
both creating new victims and bringing horrendous reprisals on those 
on whose behalf military action was undertaken. Sadly, the distorted 
news values of the main Western media allow both for much popular 
confusion and ignorance and for a ludicrous imbalance in pre- 
sentation, such that the fate of three US soldiers is given as much 
promunence as the enforced exodus of 250,000 Kosovan refugees. 


The Balkan conflict has divided both Left and Right in Britain. Tony 
Benn, Alan Clark, Denis Healey'and Lord Carrington are opposed to 
the bombing, while Tony Blair, William Hague, Michael Foot, 
Paddy Ashdown, Ken Livingstone, Vanessa Redgrave, the Editor of 
The Sum and his admirers on The Guardian and The Observer, have 
supported the NATO offensive. Columnists in the left-wing Labour 
weekly, Tribune, came out in favour of ground troops. One can share 
the sympathy with human suffering, the hatred of cruelty and 
injustice that motivates the new warmongers. But it is the short- 
sightedness of such columnists that dismays us. A few months hence 
and some of them might regret their impatience. 


Even the most servile NATO apologists, who fervently claimed that the 
bombing of Serbia was designed to help the Kosovars, must, surely, be 
able to see the scale of the humanitarian disaster thar this has 
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unleashed. Were NATO's political leaders really surprised by the brutal 
reaction of the Serbian Government? The Defense Department 
spokesman in Washington was clear where his own organization stood: 
‘In the Pentagon, in this building, we were not surprised by what 
Milosevic has done. I think there 1s historical amnesia here if anyone 
says they are surprised by the campaign.’ In tbat case, why was more 
not done to prepare for the flood of refugees? New Labour’s Minister for 
Overseas Development, Ms Clare Short, explained on British television 
that, if the West had been seen to prepare for the refugees, people 
might have assumed this to be ‘the inevitable effect of NATO’s bombing 
action’. Here we have the grotesque logic of this entire operation in a 
nutshell. We knew the Kosovars would be victimized because of our 
bombing, but we could not acknowledge this in advance. 


The bombing, as most serious observers on Right and Left had 
predicted, has utterly failed either to help the Kosovars or to weaken 
support for Milosevic. Interestingly, in Britain, the most sustained 
critique of the war has come from commentators associated with the 
Right: Corelli: Barnett, Andreas Whittam-Smith, William Rees- 
Mogg, Alan Clarke, Norman Stone, to name but the most prominent. 
Most of the traditional liberal, social-democratic and anti-war Left, as 
well as their newspapers and journals, backed the NATO action. Since 
the bombing has failed, the liberal warmongers, who think nothing 
these days of violating national sovereignty—a crime for which 
Galtieri was crushed and Saddam is still being punished—are now 
calling for ground troops. This option was not favoured from the 
outset because NATO soldiers are willing to kill but not to die. Since 
this remains the NATO approach, there is likely to be a search for 
proxy warriors. 


One ıs tempted to suggest that those on the Left calling for ground- 
troops should, if they are serious, set an example and volunteer to create 
International Brigades to fight alongside the Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA) to establish the independence of Kasovo. This at least would be 
in harmony with the internationalist tradition. Socialists and liberals 
fought against Franco during the Thirties. Some of us active against the 
Vietnam war discussed the question of volunteers quite seriously with 
the North Vietnamese leadership. The principle is a basic one. You do 
not call on others to fight in what you regard as a just war unless you are 
prepared to do so yourself. In these ‘third way’ times, such brigades, no 
doubt, could be sponsored by compenies such as Sandline, Somerfield, 
and so on. The new warmongers want NATO’s armies to fight their war 
for them, willingly accepting the perversion of the Kosovan cause by 
Western strategic obsessions that will follow. 


The KLA—A Progressive Force? 
The Kosovo Liberation Army is not the military wing of a political 
movement. It 1s a very recent creation and has no connection with the 


parties that have won Kosovan votes in the past, such as that led by 
& 


Ibrahim Rugova. A recent report in the Las Angeles Times quoted 10 
The Guardian claimed that the KLA was linked to organized crime, tc 
drug traffickers and to Osama Bin Laden. It added: ‘Ivo Daaider, untiP 
recently the National Security Council’s top expert on the Balkans in 
the White House, said: “If what we are proposing here is starting a 
major guerrilla campaign to regain Kosovo, that is the Afghan 
syodrome”.’ Afghanistan today is certainly a grim reminder of where 
the West's anti-Russian obsession can all too easily lead. Daaider 
went on to say ‘we won't be able to control these guys... they may not 
turn out to be a force that is in our interest’. However, it would be 
foolish to accept these comments at face value.’ The KLA is a national 
movement-in-formation. Even if the Las Angeles Times is accurate, the 
tide of refugees could significantly alter its composition, making it a 
truly representative organisation. 


What is taking place is one of the last scenes in the tragedy which was 
the break-up of Yugoslavia. The West bears a central responsibility 
for encouraging this process. The claim that it is all Milosevic’s fault 
is one-sided and erroneous, indulging those Slovenian, Croatian and 
Western politicians who allowed him to succeed. It could be argued, 
for instance, that it was Slovene egoism, throwing the Bosnians and 
Albanians, as well as non-nationalist Serbs and Croats, to the wolves, 
that was a decisive factor in triggering the whole disaster of 
disintegration. Once the collapse of the old Federation became 
unstoppable, then it was obvious that Kosovo had an equal if not 
greater right to independence than Croatia and Macedonia, let alone 
Bosnia. None of the latter have 90 per cent of the popularion 
belonging to one ethnic group. The Western powers refused to 
countenance Kosovan self-determination, because it was committed 
to a Bosnian protectorate based on exactly the opposite principle, the 
inviolability of the old republican frontiers. The entire record of the 
West in Yugoslavia is a long series of cynical and hypocritical 
manoeuvres, of which the bombing of Serbia is only the most recent, 
but will surely not be the last. 


NATO bombing was designed, or so we were led to believe, to halt the 
flow of refugees. It has increased it a hundredfold. Pre-bombing spin 
had also implied that Milosevic wanted his country bombed so that 
he could quickly capitulate and isolate the more hard-line nation- 
alists. This turned out to be pure fantasy. Another reason was to 
weaken political support for Milosevic within Serbia. Instead, as the 
Belgrade correspondent of the New York Times reported during the 
second week of the bombing, it has strengthened him. The bombing 
of Belgrade and the bridge in Novi Sad is hardly designed to win over 
the population. The citizens of Serbia are either angry and prepared 
for a prolonged resistance or in a state of sullen despondency. A 
moving appeal to the West from Father Sava, a member of the anti- 


3 In a recent article in Intermatrenal Viewpeset, Catherine Samary hes explained us hostility 
to the KLA by anng the group's Maoist origins. 
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Milosevic peace mission, based in the Decani monastery in Kosovo, 
highlighted the destruction caused to both Albanians and Serbs in 
the Kosovan town of Djakovica: 


...we have the full moral right to protest against these crimes 
[NATO's bombs—rta] because our Church has strongly condemned 
acts against civilians committed by both Serb and Albanian 
extremists in this conflict and has made great efforts to achieve a 
peaceful settlement of the crisis. We are equally condemning these 
NATO attacks which do not differ at all from what we have seen in 
Kosovo so far. In fact there is a danger that NATO bombing produces 
a far greater humanitarian crisis than the one we already have. These 
inconsiderate actions will destabilize the Balkans and possibly 
create a European Vietnam which will obstruct the political and 
economic processes in Europe for years ahead. 


The Three Ages of Yugoslavia 


The bombing appears to have moved into Phase Three. Civilian and 
economic targets are now being bombed by NATO. If the aim here is 
to detach the population from Milosevic, then early indications 
suggest that this, too, is a failure. Well-known dissident figures are 
being forced into the arms of the Serbian leadership as a result of the 
bombing. If ground troops are actually despatched, the result could 
be a long and bitter conflict, not excluding acts of terrorism in 
Western European and North American capitals. There is, however, a 
more long-term problem in the region. The Bosnian solution—a 
NATO military protectorate where NATO chiefs remove political 
leaders at will—cannot serve as a model. 


The old Yugoslavia was unique in the sense that it was founded twice 
this century. After the Treaty of Versailles, imposed by the victors of 
the First World War, it was conceived of as a Serb-dominated 
kingdom, a buffer carefully designed to exclude Soviet influence in 
the Balkans. The second Yugoslavia was born after a long resistance 
struggle against German fascism and its indigenous relays. Its leader, 
Tito, a Communist of Croatian origin, devised a federation based ona 
model equality between constituent nationalities and minorities, 
with the exception of Kosovo, which should have been, but never 
was, granted equal status within the Federation. He was also fierce in 
defending Yugoslav independence against both Stalin and NATO. 


The second Yugoslavia did not survive its creator by too many years, 
but it does represent the most tranquil years this region has enjoyed. 
It would be difficult to recreate. We can not live by yesterday’s clock, 
nor by today’s, but by tomorrow's. During the sea voyages of old, a 
man was sent aloft a mast from where he could see icebergs and 
maelstroms and foundering ships which were invisible from the deck. 
Is the West going to repeat its mistakes in Yugoslavia or think 
creatively ahead? The break-up of Yugoslavia has already cost the EU 
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and the usa tens of billions of dollars. This war alone has, so far, been 
costed at 5 billion dollars and the figure will rise. If half this amount 
of money had been publicly offered for the economic development of 
all of former Yugoslavia, as part of a OSCE brokered compromise, we 
might have been spared the traumas of the last decade. Today, the EU 
could still underwrite a reconstruction plan based on the experience 
of Marshall Aid, and encourage, if not the rebirth of a third 
Yugoslavia, then a new Balkan confederation of states which would 
deal as a region with the BU. Such an arrangement would have to 
include an independent Kosovo. There are only two serious 
alternatives for this region. Either a series of NATO protectorates 
imposed by war and bloody battles, leading to the re-militarization of 
Europe and a new cold war with Russia, or a serious attempt to create 
a new regional framework and to engage Russia in constructive 
negotiations on all outstanding issues. The long-term future of the 
region should be decided within the framework of the OSCE, 
equipped, as the Russians have long demanded, with a secretariat and 
Security Council. Within such a forum, the European powers could 
raise issues of repression in Chechnya and the Russians could table 
policing in Northern Ireland, Corsica or Southern Turkey. 


The West has reneged on Helsinki and its NATO enlargement policy is 
designed to exclude and isolate Russia. The message to the BU from 
Clinton and Blair is harsh and rigid: NATO can go it alone. Regardless of 
what finally happens in the Balkans, such a policy 1s short-sighted and 
foolish. It can only lead to new conflicts. Above all, ıt ominously 
portends a wild conflict between Russia and the West that could be 
more dangerous than the Cold War. NATO’s first Secretary-General, the 
late Lord Ismay, once remarked that their aim was ‘to keep the 
Americans in, the Russians out and the Germans down’. Fifty years 
later, che world has changed, but NATO’s logic appears to be the same. 
The dissolution of NATO might be the first step on the long road to 


world peace. 


Adorno-Marcuse Correspondence 


Dye to an xnfortanate mistake, the followrng ackwowledgement was net included with 
the translation of the correspencence between Thesdor Adorno and Herbert Marcuse m 
NLR 233, Jenmary—Fobruary 1999. We offer eur sincere apolegees to the Literary Estate 
of Herbert Marcuse. We sll be carrying further saformation about the Marcuse 
publishing propt tm a future issue. 


With permission of the Literary Estate of Herbert Marcuse, Peter 
Marcuse, Executor. Supplementary material from previously unpublished 
work of Herbert Marcuse, much now in the Archives of the Goethe 
University in Frankfurt/Main, will be published ın a six volume series by 
Routledge Publishers, England, edited by Douglas Kellner, the first 
volume of which, War, Technology and Fascism is now out. All rights to 
further publication are retained by the estate. 
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Edward Said 


Protecting the Kosovars? 


Once again, and led by the United States as usual, a war is being 
conducted—this time in Europe—against an unprincipled and racist 
dictator who will almost certainly survive the onslaught, even though 
thousands of innocents will pay the actual price. The pretext this time 
is, of course, the persecution, ethnic cleansing and continued oppre- 
ssion of Albanians in the province of Kosovo by the Serbian forces of 
Slobodan Milosevic. For Palestinians, 1948 was like this minus CNN: 
at chat time 780,000 were evicted from their houses and property by 
Zionist forces. They remain a nation in exile fifty-one years later. 


No one at all doubts that horrific things have been done to the 
Albanians under Serbian domination, but the question is whether 
US/NATO policy will alleviate things, or whether they will in fact be 
made worse by a bombing campaign whose supposed goal is to make 
Milosevic give up his policies. Certainly, the increased suffering of 
ethnic Albanians is a direct result of us policy. 


Since, as in most cases, the bombing campaign is not all thar it 
seems to be, a look behind the headlines is worth the effort, 
especially given the new ferocity and willingness to intervene 
militarily on the part of us foreign policy decision makers (Clinton, 
Cohen, Albright, Berger). 


One needs to remember that, since the us is a world——and not merely 
a regional—power, one calculation that enters each of its foreign 
policy decisions is how the deployment of its military might will 
affect the US's image in the eyes of other, especially other competitive, 
countries, in this case the European Union. Henry Kissinger made 
that point a central concern of his Indochinese policy when he 
undertook the secret bombing of Laos: your enemies will learn that 
there are no limits to what you are prepared to do, even to the point of 
appearing totally irrational. 


Thus, the exercise of massive destructiveness wholly disproportionate 
to the goal, say, of stopping an enemy from advancing further, is a 
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principal aim of this policy, as it has been of Israel’s occupation policy 
in southern Lebanon, where massive raids on civilian encampments 
do absolutely nothing to affect Israel’s main enemies, the Hizbullah 
guerrillas. Punishment is its own goal, bombing as a display of NATO 
authority ics own satisfaction, especially when there is little chance of 
retaliation from the enemy. In addition, the bombing of Iraq 
continues as a demonstration that the US can conduct several regional 
wars at the same time. 


That is one set of considerations behind the current bombing of 
Yugoslavia. Another is the misguided and totally hopeless goal of 
humbling, and perhaps even destroying, Milosevic’s régime. This, as 
has been the case in Iraq, is illusory. No nation, no matter how badly 
attacked from the aur is going to rally to the artackers. If anything, 
Milosevic’s régime is now strengthened. All Serbs feel that their 
country is attacked unjustly, and that the cowardly war from the air 
has made them feel persecuted. Besides, not even the Kosovo 
Albanians believe that the air campaign is about independence for 
Kosovo or about saving Albanian lives: that is a total illusion. 


Leading On the Kosovars 


What transpired before the bombing was that the us seems to have 
persuaded the Kosovars that, if they went along with the ‘peace plan’, 
Kosovo would get its independence; this was never said, but only 
implied, leading the Kosovars to expect NATO help. But, as usual, the 
US has never stated unequivocally that it is for full self-determination 
for all the peoples of former Yugoslavia, any more than it has supported 
self-determination for Palestinians or Kurds, 46,000 of whom were 
killed by Turkey, a us ally whose policies are in fact abetted by the us. 


There should have been a straight-out and clearly stated willingness 
to accept self-determination for Kosovo as well as a safeguarding of 
rights for the Serbian minority there. None of this was done. And 
neither were the consequences thought through, that is, the certainty 
that the Serb forces would respond to NATO bombardment by 
intensifying their attacks against Albanian civilians—more ethnic 
cleansing, more refugees, more trouble for the future. 


There is now talk of 200,000 ground troops—mostly American—to 
enter the battle and expand the war, with the attendant problems of 
prolonged occupation, guerrilla warfare, greater devastation, more 
refugees, and so on. A lot of this comes from the delusion that the us 
is the world’s policeman. In the meantime, its genocidal policy 
against Iraq continues, and its sanctions policy against other Islamic 
or Arab countries also continues, not to mention Clinton’s whimsical 
bombardments of Afghanistan and Sudan. 


Nothing of what the Us or NATO does now has anything really to do 
with protecting the Kosovars or bringing them independence: it is 
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rather a display of military might whose long-range effect is 
disastrous, just as is a similar policy in the Middle East. In 1994, 
when a US intervention might have averted genocide in Rwanda, 
there was no action. The stakes were not high enough, and Black 
people not worth the effort. 


Therefore, it seems to me imperative that the NATO bombing should 
stop, and a multi-party conference of all the peoples of former 
Yugoslavia be called to settle differences between them on the basis of 
self-determination for all, not just for some, nor for some at the 
expense of others. This is the same principle that has been violated by 
US-sponsored peace processes elsewhere, notably in the Middle East. 


Fastidious Aggression 


There is nothing about the current policy of bombing Serbian forces 
that will either guarantee democracy for Serbia or protect the 
Albanians who are still being treated appallingly by Milosevic’s 
forces. In its arrogance and ill-considered military deployment, the 
us has forced NATO to go along with it, whereas it is quite clear that 
there is increasing disunity within the NATO ranks, not just Greece 
and Italy and Turkey, but also France and Germany. 


The greatest danger of all is that more people will be displaced, more 
lives lost, and more fragmentation will occur in places like Macedonia 
and Bosnia-~Herzegovina. All this for the Us to assert its will and to 
show the world who is boss. The humanitarian concerns expressed are 
the merest hypocrisy since what really counts is the expression of US 
power, and the rest of the world, including the UN, be damned. 


What I find most distressing is that destruction is being wrought 
from the air along with a fastidiousness articulated about the loss of 
American life that is positively revolting. Clinton knows well that 
Americans will not tolerate the loss of life for Americans. Yet he can 
destroy Yugoslavian lives with impunity from the safety of the 
ultimate in modern technology and air power, with American pilots 
and bombers sanitizing their horror with the illusion of safety and 
distance. When will the smaller, lesser, weaker peoples realize that 
this America is to be resisted at all costs, not pandered or given in to 
naively? 
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Slavoj Zizek 


Against the Double Blackmail 


The prize-winner in the contest for the greatest blunder of 1998 was a 
Latin American patriotic terrorist who sent a letter-bomb to a US 
consulate in order to protest against the Americans interfering in 
local politics. As a conscientious citizen, he wrote on the envelope his 
return address; however, he did not put enough stamps on it, so that 
the post office returned the letter to him. Forgetting what he put in 
it, he opened it and blew himself up—a perfect example of how, 
ultimately, a letter always arrives at its destination. And is something 
quite similar not happening to the Slobodan Milosevic régime with 
the recent NATO bombing? For years, Milosevic was sending letter- 
bombs to his neighbours, from the Albanians to Croatia and Bosnia, 
keeping himself out of the conflict while igniting fire all around 
Serbia—finally, his last letter returned to him. Let us hope that the 
result of the NATO intervention will be that Milosevic will be 
proclaimed the political blunderer of the year. 


And there is a kind of poetic justice in the fact that the West finally 
1otervened apropos of Kosovo—let us not forget that ıt was there 
that it all began with the ascension to power of Milosevic: this 
ascension was legitimized by the promise to amend the 
underprivileged situation of Serbia within the Yugoslav federation, 
especially with regard to the Albanian ‘separatism’. Albanians were 
Milosevic’s first target; afterwards, he shifted his wrath to other 
Yugoslav republics (Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia) until, finally, the 
focus of the conflict returned to Kosovo—as in a closed loop of 
Destiny, the arrow returned to the one who fired it, by way of setting 
free the spectre of ethnic passions. This is the key point worth re- 
membering: Yugoslavia did not start to disintegrate when the 
Slovene ‘secession’ triggered the domino effect—first Croatia, then 
Bosnia, Macedonia...for it was already at the moment of 
Milosevic’s constitutional reforms in 1987, depriving Kosovo and 
Vojvodina of their limited autonomy, that the fragile balance on 
which Yugoslavia rested was irretrievably disturbed. From that 
moment onwards, Yugoslavia continued to live only because it did 
not yet notice it was already dead—it was like the proverbial cat in 
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( 
the cartoons, walking over the precipice, floating in the air, and 
falling down only when it becomes aware that it has no ground 
under its feet. From Milosevic’s seizure of power in Serbia onwards, 
the only actual chance for Yugoslavia to survive was to reinvent its 
formula: either Yugoslavia under Serb domination or some form of 
radical decentralization, from a loose confederacy to the full 
sovereignty of its units. 


The Flip-Side to Humanitarian Militarism 


It is thus easy to praise the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia as the first 
case of an intervention, not into the confused situation of a civil war, 
but ın a country with full sovereignty. Is it not comforting to see the 
NATO forces intervene not for any specific economico-strategic 
interests, but simply because a country 1s cruelly violating the 
elementary human rights of an ethnic group? Is this not the only 
hope in our global era—to see some internationally acknowledged 
force as a guarantee that all countries will respect a certain minimum 
of ethical (and, hopefully, also health, social, ecological) standards? 
However, the situation is more complex, and this complexity is 
indicated already in the way NATO justifies its intervention: the 
violation of human rights is always accompanied by the vague, but 
ominous reference to ‘strategic interests’. The story of NATO as the 
enforcer of the respect for human rights is thus only one of the two 
coherent stories that can be told about the recent bombings of 
Yugoslavia, and the problem is that each story has its own rationale. 
The second story concerns the flip-side of the much-praised new 
global ethical politics in which one 1s allowed to violate state 
sovereignty on behalf of the violation of human rights. The first 
glimpse into this flip-side 1s provided by the way the Western 
media selectively elevate some local ‘warlord’ or dictator into the 
embodiment of Evil: Saddam Hussein, Milosevic, up to the 
unfortunate (now forgotten) Aidid in Somalia—at every point, it is or 
was ‘the community of civilized nations against...’. And on what 
criteria does this selection rely? Why Albanians in Serbia and not also 
Palestinians in Israel, Kurds in Turkey, and so on? Here, of course, we 
enter the shady world of international capital and its strategic 
interests. 


According to Proget CENSORED, the top censored story of 1998 was 
that of a half-secret international working agreement, called the 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI). The primary goal of 
MAI will be to protect the foreign interests of multinational 
companies. The agreement will basically undermine the sovereignty 
of nations by assigning power to corporations almost equal to those of 
the countries in which these corporations are located. Governments 
will no longer be able to treat their domestic firms more favourably 
than foreign firms. Furthermore, countries that do not relax their 
environmental, land-use and health and labour standards to meet the 
demands of foreign firms may be accused of acting illegally. 
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Corporations will be able to sue a sovereign state if they impose too 
severe ecological or other standards; under NAFTA (which is the main 
model for MAI), Ethyl Corporation is already suing Canada for 
banning the use of its gasoline additive MMT. The greatest threat is, 
of course, to the developing nations which will be pressured into 
depleting their natural resources for commercial exploitation. Renato 
Ruggerio, director of the World Trade Organization, the sponsor of 
MAI, is already hailing this project, elaborated and discussed in a 
clandestine manner, with almost no public discussion and media 
attention, as the ‘constitution for a new global economy’. And, in the 
same way in which, already for Marx, market relations provided the 
true foundation for the notion of individual freedoms and rights, this 
is also the obverse of the much-praised new global morality 
celebrated even by some neo-liberal philosophers as signalling the 
beginning of the new era in which international community will 
establish and enforce some minimal codes preventing sovereign states 
eNgaging in crimes against humanity even within its own territory. 
The recent catastrophic economic situation in Russia, far from being 
the heritage of old socialist mismanagement, 1s a direct result of this 
global capitalist logic embodied in MAI. 


Technological Barbarism 


This other story also has its ominous military side. The ultimate 
lesson of the last American military interventions, from Operation 
Desert Fox against Iraq at the end of 1998 to the present bombing of 
- Yugoslavia, is that they signal a new era in military history—hbattles 
in which the attacking force operates under the constraint that it can 
sustain no casualties. When the first Stealth fighter crashed in Serbia, 
the emphasis of the American media was that there were no 
casualties—the pilot was saved! The counterpoint to it was the 
almost surreal way CNN reported on the war: not only was it 
presented as a TV event, but the Iragis themselves seemed to treat it 
this way—during the day, Baghdad was a ‘normal’ city, with people 
going around and conducting their business, as if war and bombing 
was an unreal nightmarish spectre that occurred only during the 
night and did not take place in effective reality. 


Let us recall what went on in the final American assault on the Iraqi 
lines during the Gulf War: no photos, no reports, just rumours that 
tanks with bulldozer-like shields in front of them rolled over Iraqi 
trenches, simply burying thousands of troops in earth and sand. 
What went on was allegedly considered too cruel in its sheer 
mechanical efficiency, too different from the standard notion of a 
heroic face-to-face combat, that images would perturb public opinion 
and a total censorship black-out was strictly imposed. Here we have 
the two aspects joined together: the new notion of war as a purely 
technological event, taking place behind radar and computer screens, 
with no casualties, axd the extreme physical cruelty too unbearable 
for the gaze of the media—not the crippled children and raped 
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women, victims of caricaturized local ethnic ‘fundamentalist 
warlords’, but thousands of nameless soldiers, victims of anonymous 
and efficient technological warfare. When Jean Baudrillard made the 
claim that the Gulf War did not take place, this statement could also 
be read in the sense that such traumatic pictures thar stand for the 
Real of this war were totally censored... 


How, then, are we to think these two stories together, without 
sacrificing the truth of each of them? What we have here is a political 
example of the famous Gestalt drawing in which we recognize the 
contours either of a rabbit’s head or of a goose’s head, depending on 
our mental focus. If we look at the situation in a certain way, we see 
the international community enforcing minimal human rights 
standards on a nationalist neo-Communist leader engaged in ethnic 
cleansing, ready to ruin his own nation just to retain power. If we 
shift the focus, we see NATO, the armed hand of the new capitalist 
global order, defending the strategic interests of capital in the guise 
of a disgusting travesty, posing as a disinterested enforcer of human 
rights, attacking a sovereign country which, in spite of the 
problematic nature of its régime, nonetheless acts as an obstacle to 
the unbridled assertion of the New World Order. 


Milosevic as Truth of the New World Order 


However, what if one should reject this double blackmail—if you are 
against NATO strikes, you are for Milosevic’s proto-fascist régime of 
ethnic cleansing, and if you are against Milosevic, you support the 
global capitalist New World Order? Whar if this very opposition 
between enlightened international intervention against ethnic 
fundamentalists, and the heroic last pockets of resistance against the 
New World Order, is a false one? What if phenomena like the 
Milosevic régime are not the opposite to the New World Order, but 
rather its symptom, the place at which the hidden trath of the New 
World Order emerges? Recently, one of the American negotiators said 
that Milosevic is not only part of the problem, but rather tbe problem 
itself. However, was this not clear from the very beginning? Why, then, 
the interminable procrastination of the Western powers, playing for 
years into Milosevic's hands, acknowledging him as a key factor of 
stability in the region, misreading clear cases of Serb aggression as 
civil or even tribal warfare, initially putting the blame on those who 
immediately saw what Milosevic stands for and who, for that reason, 
desperately wanted to escape his grasp—see James Baker's public 
endorsement of a ‘limited military intervention’ against Slovene 
secession—supporting the last Yugoslav prime minister Ante 
Markovic, whose program was, in an incredible case of political 
blindness, seriously considered as the last chance for a democratic 
market-oriented unified Yugoslavia, and so on? When the West fights 
Milosevic, it is sot fighting its enemy, one of the last points of 
resistance against the liberal-democratic New World Order; it is, 
rather, fighting its own creature, a monster that grew as the result of 
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the compromises and inconsistencies of the Western politics itself. 
(And, incidentally, it is the same as with Iraq: its strong position is also 
the result of the American strategy of containing Iran.) 


In the last decade, the West followed a Hamlet-like procrastination 
towards the Balkans, and the present bombing has effectively all the 
signs of Hamlet’s final murderous outburst ın which a lot of people die 
unnecessarily—not only the King, his true target, but also his mother, 
Laertes, Hamlet himelf—because Hamlet acted too late, when the 
tight moment had already passed. So the West, in the present 
intervention which displays all the signs of a violent outburst of 
impotent aggression without a clear political goal, is now paying the 
price for the years of entertaining illusions that one could make a deal 
with Milosevic: with the recent hesitations about the ground 
intervention in Kosovo, the Serbian régime may, under the pretext of 
war, launch the final assault on Kosovo and purge it of most of the 
Albanians, cynically accepting bombing as the price to be paid. 


When the Western forces repeat all the time thar they are not fighting 
the Serbian people, but only their corrupted régime, they rely on the 
typically liberal wrong premuse that the Serbian people are just victims 
of their evil leadership personified in Milosevic, manipulated by him. 
The painful fact is that Serb aggressive nationalism enjoys the support 
of the large majority of the population—no, Serbs are not passive 
victims of nationalist manipulation, they are not Americans in 
disguise, just waiting to be delivered from the bad nationalist spell. 


The Blind-Spot of Liberalism 


More precisely, the misperception of the West is double: this notion 
of the bad leadership manipulating the good people is accompanied 
by the apparently contradictory notion according to which the 
Balkan people are living in the past, fighting again old battles, 
perceiving the current situation through old myths...One is temp- 
ted to say that these two notions should be precisely sarmed around: not 
only is the people not ‘good’, since it lets itself be manipulated with 
obscene pleasure; there are also no ‘old myths’ which we need to study 
if we are really to understand the situation, just the present outburst of 
racist nationalism which, according to its needs, opportunistically 
resuscitates old myths... 


So, on the one hand, we have the obscenities of the Serb state 
propaganda: they regularly refer to Clinton not as ‘the American 
president’, but as ‘the American Fithrer’; two of the placards on their 
state-organized anti-NATO demonstrations were ‘Clinton, come here 
and be our Monica!’ (1.e. suck our...), and ‘Monica, did you also suck 
out his brain?’. The atmosphere in Belgrade is, at least for the tume 
being, carnivalesque in a faked way—when they are not in shelters, 
people dance to rock or ethnic music on the streets, under the motto 
‘With poetry and music against bombs!’, playing the role of the 
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defiant victims, perfectly fitting the present ideological trend 
according to which, in order for one's voice to be heard and perceived 
as authentic, one must proclaim oneself a victim. This is where the 
NATO planners got it wrong, caught in their schemes of strategic 
reasoning, unable to forecast that the Serb reaction to bombing 
would be a recourse to a collective Bakhtinian carnivalization of social 
life. This pseudo-authentic spectacle, although it may fascinate some 
confused leftists, is effectively the other, public, face of ethnic 
cleansing: in. Belgrade, people are defiantly dancing on the streets 
while, three hundred kilometres to the south, a mass exodus and 
annihilation 1s taking place... And the Western counterpoint to this 
obscenity is the more and more openly racist tone of its reporting: 
when the three American soldiers were taken prisoner, CNN dedicated 
the first ten minutes of rhe news to their predicament—although 
everyone knew that xothing will happen to them!—and only then 
reported on the tens of thousands of refugees, burned villages and 
Pristina turning into a ghost-town. Where is the much-praised Serb 
‘democratic opposition’ to protest against this horror taking place in 
their own backyard, and not only the bombing, which, up to now, at 
least, has invloved relatively low casualties? 


In the recent struggle of the so-called ‘democratic opposition’ in 
Serbia against the Milosevic’s régime, the truly touchy topic is the 
stance towards Kosovo: as to this topic, the large majority of the 
‘democratic opposition’ unconditionally endorses Milosevic’s anti- 
Albanian nationalist agenda, even accusing him of making 
compromises with the West and ‘betraying’ Serb national interests in 
Kosovo. In the course of the student demonstrations against the pro- 
Milosevic Socialist Party's falsification of the election results in the 
winter of 1996, the Western media, who followed closely the events 
and praised the revived democratic spirit in Serbia, rarely mentioned 
the fact that one of the regular slogans of the demonstrators against 
the special police forces was ‘Instead of kicking us, go to Kosovo and 
kick out the Albanians!’. In today’s Serbia, the absolute sine qua non of 
an authentic political act would thus be to reject unconditionally the 
ideological topos of the ‘Albanian threat to Serbia’. 


Humiliating Russia 


One thing is sure: the NATO bombing of Yugoslavia will change the 
global geopolitical co-ordinates. The unwritten pact of peaceful 
coexistence—the respect of each stare’s full sovereignty, that is, non- 
interference in internal affairs, even in the case of the grave violation 
of human rights—is over. However, the very first act of the new 
global police force usurping the right to punish sovereign states for 
their wrongdoings already signals its end, its own undermining, 
since it immediately became clear that this universality of human 
rights acting as its legitimization is false, that the attacks are on 
selective targets in order to protect particular interests. The NATO 
bombing of Yugoslavia also signals the end of any serious role for the 
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UN and Security Council: it is NATO, under US guidance, that 
effectively pulls rhe strings. Furthermore, the silent pact with Russia 
that held till now is broken: in the terms of this pact, Russia was 
publicly treated as a superpower, allowed to maintain the appearance 
of being one, on condition that it did not effectively act as one. Now 
Russia’s humiliation is open, any pretence of dignity is unmasked: 
Russia can only openly resist or openly comply with Western 
pressure. The further logical result of this new situation will be, of 
course, the renewed rise of anti-Western resistance from Eastern 
Europe to the Third World, with the sad consequence that criminal 
figures such as Milosevic will be elevated into the model fighters 
against the New World Order. 


So the lesson is that the alternative between the New World Order 
and the neo-racist nationalists opposing it 1s a false one: these are two 
sides of the same coin—the New World Order itself breeds 
monstrosities that it combats. Which is why the protests against 
bombing by the reformed Communist parties all around Europe, 
including the PDS, are totally misdirected: these false protesters 
against the NATO bombing of Serbia are like the caricaturized pseudo- 
leftists who oppose the trial of a drug dealer, claiming that his crime 
is the result of social pathology of the capitalist system. The way to 
fight the capitalist New World Order is not by supporting local 
proto-fascist resistances to it, but to focus on the only serious 
question today: how to build transwational political movements and 
institutions strong enough to constrain seriously the unlimited rule 
of Capital, and to render visible and politically relevant the fact that 
the local fundamentalist resistances against the New World Order, 
from Milosevic to Le Pen and the extreme Right in Europe, are part of 
it? 


This predicament is felt most strongly in countries such as Russia, 
which, as it were, got the worst of both worlds, from totalitarianism 
as well as from capitalist liberalization. Let us then hope that—out of 
simple necessity, that is, since, for these countries, this is in the long 
term their on/y means of survival—Russia or another country like her 
will invent a true Third Way, not the now fashionable game of the 
Western liberal Left like Clinton and Blair, but a real way of breaking 
the vicious circle of global capitalism versus nationalist closure. 


Peter Gowan 


The NATO Powers and 
the Balkan Tragedy 


Western powers usually legitimize military interventions in terms of 
a proclaimed commitment to some universalist norm or to some goal 
embodying such a norm. These declared goals can oscillate, but they 
are important because a central element of their foreign policy, 
particularly when it involves starting a war, is maintaining the 
support of their domestic population. In the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
people like to think of themselves as the guardians and promoters, 
through their states, of the most civilized, humane, liberal and 
democratic values in the world. It is true that they have short 
attention spans and are generally far more ignorant of the world 
outside their borders than the populations of many other countries, 
but at least the elected leaders of their states can run into domestic . 
trouble if the declared norms and goals are not implemented or if 
implementation is carried through with such barbarity that they 
contradict other, more basic, norms and goals. 


The attack on Yugoslavia is justified as aiming to end the oppression 
of the Kosovo Albanians and guaranteeing their human rights. The 
result may be a NATO protectorate, it may be autonomy within 
Serbia, it may involve a partition of Kosovo, it may even lead to an 
independent Kosovo, it may be built under Rugova’s leadership or 
that of the KLA. We simply do not know. These aims are only the 
latest of a whole series enunciated by the NATO powers since the start 
of the Yugoslav crisis in the late 1980s. It would tire the reader's 
patience if we were to list all the norms and goals proclaimed by these 
powers since 1989. A recitation, in any case, would tell us little of the 
real operational goals of the NATO powers in Yugoslavia over the last 
decade. Their operations have not been governed by any universalist 
norms geared to improving the conditions of the peoples of the area, 
but by their own state palstical rnterests and state political goals. These 
real objectives of the Western states have usually had little to do with 
the human rights of the citizenry. Yugoslavia has, for a long time, 
been the cockpit of Europe. At the same time, the operations of the 
Western powers in the Yugoslav theatre have been a major—some 
would say, the major—cause of many of the barbarities that have 
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confronted Yugoslav men and women in the past. A balanced 
judgement on the March 1999 NATO assault on Yugoslavia 
necessitates a study of the whole tragedy. 


The Western Powers and the Collapse of Yugoslavia 


The post-Second World War Yugoslav state was, in many respects, a 
model of how to build a multinational state, though, from the 
beginning, the incorporation of Kosovo into Serbia was an anomaly.’ 
The Federation was constructed against a double background: an 
inter-war Yugoslavia which had been dominated by an oppressive 
Serbian ruling class; and a war-time slaughter in which the occupying 
Tralian and German forces enlisted Croatian fascism for ferocious 
massacres and also exploited anti-Serb sentiments amongst the 
Kosovo Albanian—and some elements in the Bosnian Muslim— 
population, to bolster their rule. 


The new Yugoslav state pursued economic redistribution and 
development in the constituent republics. It evolved a self- 
management model to show its defiance of Stalin. Anti-Stalinise, 
internationalist socialists from the whole of Western Europe rallied 
to Tito and special brigades helped to rebuild the railways. The new 
republican borders ensured that the previously dominant Serb 
nation—the largest nation in Yugoslavia—would never again 
dominate the other Yugoslav nations. Both constituent nations and 
republics were furnished with rights of equal constitutional status; 
and, finally, the state was anchored in a transnational League of 
Communists rooted in all the Yugoslav nations (though most weakly 
in Kosovo). The Communists exercised a monopoly of political power 
but, despite the oligarchic character of the new state, they enjoyed 
wide support within the population as the guarantors of all the 
positive elements in the system and as the people who had led a 
successful resistance against fascism. 


Partly to ease Serb sensitivities over the fact that very large parts of 
the Serbian population were left outside the Serbian Republic, the 
Communist leadership allocated Kosovo to the Serb republic as an 
autonomous province. They viewed this as a temporary measure until 
their goal, shared by the Bulgarian and Albanian Communists, of a 
Balkan Federation in which the borders dividing Albanian 
communities could wither away. The Stalin-Tito split blocked this. 


There was one further important structural element in the stability of 
the post-war Yugoslav state. Both the USSR and the USA were 
committed to maintaining the integrity and neutrality of Yugoslavia 
as a state on the borders of super-power confrontation in Europe. 


On the historical background of Kosovo's place un post-war Yugoslav history, see Branka 
Magas's prescient article under the name of Michelle Lee, ‘Kosovo Between Yugoslavia and 
Albani’, NLR 140, July-August 1983, pp. 62-91 
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The collapse of this state was a result of both internal and external 
factors. Assigning comparative weight to the external as against 
the internal in the generalized crisis that shook Yugoslavia in 
1990—1991 is a complex matter. However, without understanding 
the role of the Western powers in helping to produce and channel the 
crisis, it is difficult to comprehend the disintegration of Yugoslavia. 
Yet this Western role has largely been overlooked in Western 
literature.? 


From Debt to Crisis 


The fundamental cause of the Yugoslav collapse was an economic crisis. 
This was then used by social groups in Yugoslavia and in the West to 
undermine the collectivist core of the economy and push Yugoslavia 
towards a full capitalist restoration. The economic crisis was the 
product of disastrous errors by Yugoslav governments in the 1970s. 
They borrowed vast amounts of Western capital in order to fund 
growth through exports. The Western economies entered a recession, 
blocked Yugoslav exports and created a huge debt problem. The 
Yugoslav government accepted an DMF plan that shifted the burden of 
the crisis onto the Yugoslav working class. Simultaneously, strong 
social groups emerged within the Yugoslav League of Communists, 
allied to Western business, banking and state interests and began the 
push towards neoliberalism, to the delight of the us. It was the Reagan 
administration which, in 1984, had adopted an Nsc proposal to push 
Yugoslavia towards a capitalist restoration.? 


This, naturally, undermined a central pillar of the old state: the 
collectivist link between the party and the working class. The effects 
were varied. In Kosovo, where the links between Yugoslav 
Communism and the population had always been weak, and where 
the economic crisis was at its most intense, there was an uprising in 
1981 demanding full republican status. The mass mobilizations 
included separatist tendencies, wanting to unite Kosovo with 
Albania. Since 1974, Kosovo had been an autonomous province of the 
Serbian republic, a status that gave it far more extensive rights and 
power within Yugoslavia than enjoyed by national minorities in any 
West European state. However, in response to the separatist 
agitation, the central state began to reassert its power and harshly to 
repress those deemed to be unreliable. 


a The staking excepcion have been two outstanding and courageous works of scholarship 
Susan Woodward's The Balhan Tragedy Chass and Disselutiezn after the Cold War, 
Washington, DC 1995, remains unsurpassed to this day, but see also Catherine Semary, 
Yagerlavia Dirmembered, New York 1995 
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industmal sectoc In 1989-90, the decisrve years, this produced, out of a total 
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with a farther half a million workers not recerving pay in the early months of 1990 This 
social shock hit mainly Serbra, Bosnia, Macedoora and Kosovo. See World Bank, Imelastrial 
Restracturrag Study, Overveee, Washington, DC June 1991; see also, Michel Chussodovsky, 
“Durmantling the Former Yugoslavia, Research Paper, University of Octawa, April 1996 
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In Serbia, there was an attempt by the intelligentsia to reorganize the 
link between the party and the people on a Serbian nationalist and 
anti-Kosovar basis. This movement was ultimately joined and led by 
the Serbian Communist leader, Milosevic. It mobilized populist 
Serbian anti-Albanian chauvinism as a new basis for maintaining 
popular support for the party while actually umplementing the 
Reagan administration’s ‘structural adjustment’ programme process- 
ed through the World Bank.4 


In Slovenia, the Communist leadership resisted Milosevic and sought 
new legitimacy by agitating for greater autonomy, with the obvious 
ultimate goal of splitting away from Yugoslavia altogether: thus 
capitalist restoration would be seen as a means towards Slovenia 
joining Europe’. Similar nationalist trends emerged in Croatia, 
though largely outside the Communist Party. All these attempts to 
replace the collectivist link between leaders and peoples with new 
ideologies embraced the symbols and discourses of pre-1945 
Yugoslav bourgeois nationalisms. This shift towards pre-war values 
on the part of former Communist leaders and others building new 
pro-capitalist parties was not a peculiarly Yugoslav phenomenon: it 
occurred right across the Soviet Bloc and the rise of such trends was 
generally welcomed in Western capitals, where attempts by former 
ruling parties to maintain social links with the working class were 
seen as the main enemy to be combated.> 


Preparing the Carve-Up 


This was the situation in 1989, when the Soviet Bloc started to 
crumble. As it did so, the Us withdrew its earlier commitment to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Yugoslav state. This shift by the 
US signalled the general view in the main Western powers: none of 
them had a significant stake in Yugoslav unity and all of them were 
pushing for a rapid switch to capitalism in the region, a switch to be 
brought about through induced economic slumps destroying the 
social gains of populations under the previous order. The populations 
were expected to put up with their loss of social rights and economic 
security because they had the prospect of later ‘entering Europe’—a 
phrase which meant joining the EC club of the rich. This package of 
policies and conditionalities worked, initially, in much of East 
Central Europe, uniting the populations around governments taking 
the shock therapy road to capitalism. But, in two states, it produced 
splits and political fragmentation: Czechoslovakia was one and 
Yugoslavia was the other. 


In the Yugoslav case, the tactic’s destructive role took a particularly 
virulent form both because of the zeal of Western policy makers in 


4 This involved tranmetic socal shocks inflicted on the working class 
3 Milosevic, though presented as a unique phenomenon, was part of s regional political 
genus, which included figures like Tiescu and Mectar, and should be analyzed as such 
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introducing their new paradigm in their first two cases—Yugoslavia 
and Poland where the shocks were launched simultaneously on 1 
January 1990—and because some European governments actually 
wanted the break-up of Yugoslavia. Their pressure thus combined 
with the general Western drive for capitalism to speed the break-up 
during 1990. On one side were a number of European states eager to 
gain independence for Slovenia and Croatia; on the other side was the 
United States, keen to ensure that Yugoslavia paid its debts to 
Western banks and ‘globalized’ its political economy through shock 
therapy in order to guarantee a régime in the country that would be 
open for Western multinationals. 


The forces enthusiastic to see the break-up of Yugoslavia through 
independence for Slovenia and Croatia consisted of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, the Vatican and, more ambivalently, Italy. Since the mid- 
1980s, the Vatican and Austria had started an active campaign in East 
Central and Eastern Europe to rebuild their influence there and, by 
1989—90, the Vatican was openly championing independence for 
Slovenia and Croatia. By 1990, Austria’s government was equally 
explicit. In the words of a study by the International Institute of 
Strategic Studies (uss), Austria had ‘a remarkably open and sometimes 
brazen policy aimed at helping Slovenia and Croatia in their efforts to 
leave the [Yugoslav] Federation’.® 


The real goal of Austrian policy was to expand Austria’s regional 
influence, since it ‘saw the Yugoslav crisis as an auspicious moment 
for self-assertion’.7 In the summer of 1991, the EC was finally 
prompted to warn Austria that, if it continued its energetic efforts to 
break up Yugoslavia, it would be excluded from eventual BC 
membership but even that threat did not stop Austrian efforts. The 
Hungarian government of the late Jozef Antall, elected in the Spring 
of 1990, adopted a policy very much in line with that of Austria, but 
with additional Hungarian goals vis-à-vis Serbia’s Vojvodina 
Province. Thus Hungary secretly supplied automatic assault rifles to 
Croatia in late 1990. And, in July 1991, at the very height of the 
crisis between Serbia and Croatia, the Hungarian Prime Minister 
declared that the international treaties designating Hungary’s 
southern borders with Serbia and, in particular, with Vojvodina were 
treaties made only with Yugoslavia. This, he said, was a “historical 
fact’ which ‘must be kept in view’.® Referring to the 1920 Treaty of 
Trianon, Antal spelt out just why Hungary was so vigorously 
supporting Croatia's secession: “We gave Vojvodina to Yugoslavia. If 
there is no more Yugoslavia, then we should get it back.’9 


6 John Zamecice, Ths Yugesley Conflect, Adelphi Papers, no. 270, The International 
Instituce for Scrategic Studies, London, Summer 1992, p 49. 
7 Zametica, The Yugetley Conflict, p. 50. Austria seemed to have hopes foc rebuilding a 
land of ‘Hapsburg’ sphere in Slovenia, Croatia and Hungary. 
t Ibid. Zameuca ates the Hungarian Minutry of Foreign Affairs, Newalatter 398, 9 July 


1991 
? Woodward, Ths Balhan Tragedy; p. 219. 


These manoeuvres by Austria and Hungary to break up Yugoslavia 
were, of course, then overshadowed by the German government's 
decision to grant recognition to Slovenia and Croatia. The German 
government's open championing of Yugoslavia’s break-up did not 
occur until the early summer of 1991, but, long before that, both 
Slovenia and Croatia were getting encouragement from Bonn for 
their efforts. 


The US Agenda 


This campaign was not, of course, supported by the United States. It 
championed Yugoslav unity, as did Britain and France. But, for the 
US, unity was not the main goal: its policy was principally governed 
by its concern to ensure the imposition of shock therapy on the 
country as a whole via the IMF. In 1989, Jeffrey Sachs was in 
Yugoslavia helping the federal government under Ante Markovic 
prepare the IMF package, which was then introduced in 1990, just at 
the time when the crucial parliamentary elections were being held in 
the various republics. While Markovic bears responsibility for giving 
in to Western pressure, the practical consequences of implementation 
of the package were to deprive his government of most of its 
substance. By 1991, 1t was incapable of paying its soldiers, thus 
weakening the guarantors of the old state. 


This was a critical turning point in the tragedy. Markovic, in the spring 
of 1990, was by far the most popular politician not only in Yugoslavia 
as a whole but in each of its constituent republics. He should have been 
able to rally the population for Yugoslavism against the particularist 
nationalisms of Milosevic in Serbia or Tudjman in Croatia and he 
should have been able to count on the obedience of the armed forces. He 
was supported by 83 per cent of the population in Croatia, by 81 per 
cent in Serbia, by 59 per cent in Slovenia and by 79 per cent in 
Yugoslavia as a whole. This level of support showed how much of the 
Yugoslav population remained strongly committed to the state’s 
preservation. But Markovic had agreed to couple his Yugoslavism with 
the mF shock therapy programme and EC conditionality and it was this 
which gave the separatists their opening. Their appeal to their 
electorates involved offering to repudiate the Markovic-IMF austerity 
measures and, by doing so, help their republics prepare to leave 
Yugoslavia altogether and ‘join Europe’. The appeals of the nationalists 
in Slovenia and Croatia worked. As Susan Woodward explains: ‘In 
every republic, beginning with Slovenia and Croatia in the Spring, 
governments ignored the monetary restrictions of Markovic’s 
stabilization programme in order to win votes..."!° After winning 
elections, they worked hard to break up the country. If Western policy 
for Yugoslavia had been a Marshall Plan, which the federal authorities 
could have used to rebuild the country’s economic and cohesion, the 
whole story would have been different. 


10 Tbid 
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This is not a case of being wise after the event. Western policy makers 
were very well aware of the issue at the time. In 1989—90, the us 
government faced an acute trade-off in its Yugoslav policy. The 
State Department was concerned in 1990 about Yugoslav political 
stability. In 1990, the CLA was warning the Bush administration that 
Yugoslavia was heading for civil war within eighteen months."t The 
dilemma was well brought out by a journalist at a press conference 
given by Secretary of State Baker on 5 July 1990 in Washington. The 
journalist asked: 


I noticed in the remarks that you made today that were distributed 
to us, you expressed some concerns about the situation in 
Yugoslavia. Now, how does conditionality apply to the kind of 
problem that you have described in Yugoslavia, which ıs less to do 
with the central government and more to do with the different 
republics. It 1s not clear whether Belgrade could deliver some of the 
things that you want. How will that be judged? 


Baker, normally laconic, replied with some feeling but more evasion: 


The question you raised is a very, very good question. There will 
have to be some serious thought given to the degree to which you 
look at the republic level as opposed to looking at the central 
government level. And you are quite right. There are some things 
in some countries with respect to which the central government can 
deliver on; and in other countries that cannot be done.*? 


But the us government as a whole opted for the priority of the shock 
therapy programme. Thus was the internal dynamic towards the 
Yugoslav collapse into civil war decisively accelerated. The only 
European states which did have a strategic interest in the region 
wanted to break Yugoslavia up. 


Specifically Yugoslav structural flaws did, of course, push towards 
collapse. Many would argue that the decentralized ‘market socialism’ 
was a disastrous experiment for a state in Yugoslavia’s geopolitical 
situation. The 1974 Constitution, though better for the Kosovars, 
gave too much to the republics, crippling the institutional and 
material power of the federal government. Tito’s authority sub- 
stituted for this weakness until his death in 1980, after which it 
could not be avoided and the state was plunged into crisis. But if the 
Western powers had been interested ın putting the interests of the 
Yugoslav people first, they had adequate levers to play a decisive role, 
alongside Yugoslavia’s federal government, ın maintaining the 


U The CIA report was later leaked Its contents were explained in the Iutermetrenal Herald 
Tribune, 29 November 1990, cited in Zametica, The Yugesley Conflict, p. 58. 

2 ‘Baker Says Eest Europe Aid for Reform, Not Starus Quo’ Secretary of Stare Baker's 
press briefing following a meeting of the Group of 24, Tracking Number: 145648 Text: 
TXT404, 3Fm Re (Background for che Houston Economic Summit, us Information 
Agency, 07/05/90). 


country’s integrity. Instead, the Western powers most interested in 
Yugoslav developments actually assisted, politically and materially, 
in bringing about the collapse. 

l 


The Western Powers and the Atrocities 


In 1990—91, Yugoslavia was heading towards dissolution, despite the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of its population did not favour 
such a course. The break-up violated a cardinal principle of the new 
post-cold-war state system, enshrined in the cscs and the Treaty of 
Paris of 1990: that inter-state borders ın Europe should not be 
changed. Instead, internal arrangements within states should be put 
in place to ensure adequate rights for all groups. But the Western 
powers were pot prepared to enforce such principles in the Yugoslav 
case because Germany did not want to and the other states did not 
have any strategic interest in doing so. Norms not relevant to 
Western state interests were ditched. In the early summer of 1991, 
German and Austrian efforts to advance the dissolution achieved a 
triumph by getting the EC to mediate between Slovenia and Croatia 
and the central Yugoslav authorities. The EC states were eager to 
enhance their foreign policy role and standing through such 
mediation. They therefore accepted a function that implied 
Yugoslavia’s destruction: mediation between forces within a state 
over and above that state’s unity implies a repudiation of the state's 
sovereign authority. 


The break-up might have been possible without great bloodshed if 
clear criteria could bave been established for providing security for all] the 
main groups of people within the Yugoslav space. That was the issue that 
confronted the Western powers once they got involved in 
‘mediation’. And the Western role in establishing rights and norms 
for the protection of Yugoslavia’s peoples was crucial, for only the 
triumphant Western powers could give post-Yugoslav entities the 
rights of states in the inter-state system. 


The problem here was that Yugoslavia’s constitutional arrangements, 
furnishing rights to Yugoslavia’s republican territories and its nations 
and peoples, were premised upon it remaining an integrated state. 
There were two cardinal structural issues here. The first was a division 
of the country into republics in such a way that the non-Serb nations 
would not fear that Yugoslavia would become a Serb-dominated state. 
To achieve this, as Branka Magas explains, required ‘winning Serbian 
acceptance of the new constitutional order which was to divide—more 
in form than in fact—the Serb nation inside post-revolutionary 
Yugoslavia’."3 Thus, large parts: of the Serb population were placed 
within other republican territories or within autonomous provinces 
which enjoyed greater autonomy than, say, the Basque country in 
today’s Spain. The Serbs were thus split up between Serbia proper, 


3 Branka Mages, The Destracteen of Yxgeslarsa, Verso, London 1993, p. 34 
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Croatia, Bosnia, Vojvodina and Kosovo. This was, indeed, a question 
‘more in form than in fact’ within an integrated Yugoslavia, but ıt 
became, of course, a division more of fact than of form in the context of 
Yugoslavia’s break-up. But Yugoslavia’s constitutional principles did 
provide a key to its resolution, for the constitution gave rights to 
nations of equal force to the rights of republics. Thus, under these 
criteria, the Serb nationals in, say, Croatia, were the subjects of 
national rights which could not be overridden by the will of the 
Croatian republic. But how was this issue to be dealt with in a context 
where the Yugoslav constitution was collapsing? 


The second major issue concerned the major non-Slav nation within 
Yugoslavia, the Kosovo Albanians. While post-war Yugoslavia 
divided the Serbs within the state, it divided the Albanians both 
within the state and between Yugoslavia and Albania. As a result, 
there were always understandable tendencies within the Albanian 
communities of Kosovo and Macedonia that would have preferred to 
unite all Albanians in a single Albanian state. With the break-up of 
Yugoslavia, for many Yugoslav Albanians that became a realistic 
possibility. How was—and is—that problem to be dealt with? 


The Croatian Question 


The answers which the Western powers gave to these two cardinal 
questions contributed directly to the bloody cycles of butchery in the 
Yugoslav theatre during the 1990s. In 1991, the Western powers, led 
by Germany, gave their answer on the question of the Serb population 
io Croatia. They declared that Croatia should be entitled to 
independence on grounds of self-determination and this should be 
within the boundaries of republican Croatia established within post- 
Second World War Yugoslavia. Self-determination was established 
by the fact that a referendum of the Croatian nation had voted for 
independence. This was a formula for war between the Croatian 
nationalist government and Croatia’s Serb population because it 
violated the principles for handling the national question established 
in the post-war Yugoslav constitution: it denied the Serbs in Croatia 
their sovereign national rights. 


Under that constitution, the will of a republican majority could not 
override the equally valid will of a constituent nation. Thus, the vote of 
the Croatian majority for independence could not override the rights of 
the Serb population, which had to be equally respected. The political 
leaders of the Serbian population in Croatia accordingly organized a 
referendum on whether to remain within an independent Croatia and 
the result was an overwhelming rejection. According to the Yugoslav 
principles, Croatian independence should have been dependent upon a 
pror resolution of that conflict of rights and democratic wills. 


Bur the EC states during 1991 ignored this, rejecting the Yugoslav 
idea thar the Serb nation had rights equal to the Croatian republican 
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will. Instead, the majority of EC states adopted the view that the Serb 
population of Croatia should accept their status as a national minority 
within an independent Croatia. This approach should, of course, have 
implied that CSCE principles for protecting minority rights should be 
guaranteed before Croatian independence was recognized. But the 
Croatian government rejected the guarantee of such CSCE standards. 


The German government decided to brush this CSCE principle aside 
and recognized Croatia without any prior commitment by the 
Croatian government to adequate minority rights for Croatia’s 
Serbian population. The German position thus involved a double 
betrayal of Croatia’s Serbs: a betrayal of the Yugoslav principles 
concerning their rights; and a parallel betrayal of the CSCE principles 
concerning their rights. It was bound to drive the Croatian Serb 
population towards war under the leadership of Serb nationalism. 
And it led the American mediator Cyrus Vance to call the resulting 
war ‘Geascher’s war’, referring to the German Foreign Minister. This 
may be an exaggeration: it was also Tudjman’s and Milosevic’s. But it 
was Genscher who made it clear to the Croatian Serbs that they had 
nobody to depend on for their rights but the force of their own arms 
and those of Serbia. 


The reason why the German government took this stand remains 
obscure. Equally important is why the other EC powers accepted the 
German line. The bargaining on this issue reached a climax at an all- 
night meeting of European Political Co-operation on 15-16 
December 1991 in Brussels. At that meeting, Chancellor Kohl got 
the British to support him by offering John Major two big 
inducements over the Maastricht Treaty: the British opt-out on 
Monetary Union and a British opt-out on the Social Charter (rights 
for workers within the EC). And, at the same time, Kohl promised 
that he would not recognize Croatia and Slovenia until they had 
implemented minority rights—essentially for Croatia’s Serbs. But, 
having made that big concession, Kohl then proceeded to renege on 
it, unilaterally recognizing Croatia and Slovenia on 23 December 
without any such guarantees. "4 


The question then 1s, why did the other main Western powers accept 
this German unilateralism? And the answer is twofold: first, the US 
did not accept this German démarche—it finally decided to move on 
the Yugoslav crisis. As far as the other EC powers were concerned, 
Yugoslavia was simply not an important strategic issue for them: far 
more important was the Maastricht Treaty (and, for the British, being 
able to opt out of central parts of it). 


The CSCE principles could also have been invoked at this time to draw 
attention to the oppression of the majority population of Kosovo within 
the new Yugoslavia. But no Western power had a stake in that issue. 

4 For a full eccount, see Woodward, The Balhan Tragedy, p 184 
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Within the EC, one body, the Badinter Commission, did warn that 
the unconstitutional break-up of the Yugoslav Federation would lead 
to appalling inter-communal strife. The Badinter Commission took a 
view close to earlier Yugoslav jurisprudence: it declared that Bosnian 
independence should not be accepted unless substantial approval was 
given to such independence by all three peoples within Bosnia—the 
Bosnian Serbs, the Bosnian Muslims and the Bosnian Croats. Thus, 
while the BC took a ‘historic rights’ approach to recognizing borders 
in the Croatian case (and in the Kosovo case) it took the approach of 
recognizing the democratic rights of all national groupings in the 
Bosnian case. Since the Bosnian Serbs were bitterly against a Bosnian 
independence which would cut them off from the Serbs of Serbia, 
Badinter’s line implied no acceptance of Bosnian independence. This 
was also the German line in January 1992 and it was largely accepted 
by the European Community. But, at this critical juncture, the 
United States intervened vigorously in the Yugoslav crisis for the first 
time. 


US Intervention: Playing the Bosnian Card Against an Emerging 
German Sphere of Influence 


During 1991, the United States’ declared policy was one of 
supporting Yugoslav unity. But, in reality, the us stood back from the 
Yugoslav crisis, simply watching the chaotic manoeuvrings of the 
European powers on the issue." The Bush administration was pre- 
occupied by one overriding European policy issue: ensuring that 
Western Europe remained firmly subordinated to the Atlantic 
Alliance under us leadership. And it viewed this as a serious problem 
as a result of fundamental features of the Soviet collapse. First, 
NATO—the military cornerstone of the Alliance—had lost its 
rationale and there were moves in Western Europe (and Russia) to 
build a new security order in Europe that would tend to undermine 
us leadership. Secondly, newly united Germany seemed to be 
building a new political bloc with France through the Maastricht 
Treaty, with its stress on a Common Foreign and Security Policy 
leading towards ‘a common defence’. This seemed to be more than 
mere words, since Germany and France were in the process of 
building a joint military corps, the so-called ‘Euro-Corps’ outside the 
NATO framework—-a move that profoundly disturbed Washington 
and London. Thirdly, Germany’s drive in relation to Yugoslavia 
seemed to be geared not simply to domestic German constituencies, 
but to the construction of a German sphere of influence in Central Europe, 
involving Austria, Hungary, Croatia and Slovenia and, perhaps 


133 As it happened, the Bush sdmunistration was staffed at the cop by long-ume Yugoslav 
experts’ Hagleburger, ın charge of European policy, was a former Ambassador and 
Scowcroft, head of the National Securty Council had been in che Belgrade Embassy and 
bad written bis Ph.D. on Yugoslavia Woodward claims that one of the reasons for US 
passivity during 1990—91 was that both men had had business interests in Yugoslavia and 
questions were already been raised in the us abour the possible influence of these interests 
on US policy cowards the country See ibid., p 155 
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later, drawing in Czechoslovakia and, eventually and most crucially, 
Poland. This seemed to be the only explanation for the extraordinary 
assertive unilateralism of Genscher and Kohl, riding roughshod over 
their EC partners in December 1991 and sending a signal to the 
whole of Europe that Bonn had become the place where the shape of 
the new Europe was being decided. 


This was not acceptable to the Bush administration. As Eagleburger 
explained, Germany ‘was getting out ahead of the us’ with its Croatian 
drive. In other words, the Us interpretation of Genscher’s drive to break 
up Yugoslavia was far from being that it was just a sop to Catholic 
domestic constituencies and the editor of the Frankfurter Allgemerns 
Zetteng. In response to this challenge, the US administration decided to 
take over the political leadership in the Yugoslav crisis. 


But, just as Germany’s various declared universalist norms and goals 
were in the service not of the Yugoslav people but of German political 
influence, so the United States was not, of course, entering the 
Yugoslav theatre to calm the storms of war and provide new security 
for Yugoslavia’s terrified peoples. Quite the reverse: it was entering 
the scene to push Germany and the European Union aside, but it was 
going to do so, as it turned out, by laying the basts for a new and much 
mors savage Yugoslav wer. 


Washington’s chosen instrument for taking the lead was that of 
encouraging the Bosnian government to press for independence and, 
therefore, for a Bosnian war. Bosnian independence was opposed by 
the German government and the gc. They aimed to try to hold the 
rest of Yugoslavia together. The us administration decided to put a 
stop to that by launching a drive for Bosnian independence which got 
underway in January 1992, just as the BC was following Germany’s 
lead in recognizing Croatia and Slovenia. 


Germany had redefined the problem: Europe must defend independent 
Croatia against Serbian/Yugoslav aggression. Now Washington would 
provide a new problem definition: Europe and the world must defend 
an independent Bosnia against Serbian/Yugoslav aggression and, 
perhaps, if tactically useful, against Croatian aggression as well. Thus 
did the Us enunciate the great norm that would provide it with 
European leadership: self-determination for the Bosnian nation and 
defence of its independence against aggression. 


Bosnia: A State Without a Nation 


There was a factual problem with the American line: there was no 
Bosnian nation in a political sense or in a Yugoslav constitutional 
sense. There were, instead, three nations in Bosnia, none of which had 
a majority of the population. As of the 1981 census, Bosnia contained 
the following main national groups: 1,629,000 Muslims; 1,320,000 
Serbs; 758,000 Croatians; 326,000 Yugoslavs. It was evident from 
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voting results that the majority of Bosnia’s own population was not 
going to respect the authority of an independent Bosnian state. And 
it was equally obvious that large parts of that population would go to 
war rather than accept the state. The American government knew 
this perfectly well. So, by pushing the Izetbegovic government to 
launch a drive for independence, the Bush administration was, in 
fact, pushing for war. 


As far as the Izetbegovic government itself was concerned, it had been 
bitterly opposed to the German drive to grant Croatia independence 
because it had been sure that this would increase pressures within 
Bosnia for independence and thus for civil war. Izetbegovic had made 
an emotional plea to Genscher in December to draw back in order to 
save Bosnia, but to no avail. In March 1992 when the us Bosnian 
independence campaign was in full swing, Izetbegovic reached an EC 
brokered agreement with Bosnian Croats and Serbs on a three-canton 
confederal settlement. But, a week later, he repudiated his earlier 
agreement because, according to the New York Times, the 
US government urged him to go all-out for a unitary, sovereign, 
independent state.*° This set a course that was certain to produce an 
atrocious civil war in which both Bosnian Croats and Bosnian Serbs 
would be sure to gain support from their respective stares. 


If, at this time, the United States had decided to back the EC and 
German positions to keep Bosnia within rump Yugoslavia and to 
shore up its security in that context, the US would have conceded to 
Germany game, set and match in the European politics of Yugoslavia’s 
crisis. It was this policy of the sse of Yugoslav developments for wider US 
Exropean goals which led the us down a road which trampled underfoot 
post-war Yugoslav jurisprudence on national rights: a government 
representing a munority of Bosnia’s population was to be encouraged 
to ignore the expressed democratic will of other large Bosnian 
communities and attempt to establish a Bosnian state without a 
Bosnian nation. Quite predictably, Serbian paramilitary groups , some 
of them ex roste to the Krajina, were beginning to wipe out Bosnian 
Muslim villages. An appalling and vicious war was unfolding. 


The war was a policy success for the Us, which took control of events 
in the Yugoslav theatre and very successfully polarized European 
politics around those who supported the ‘Bosnian nation’ versus those 
who supported a drive for ‘Greater Serbia’—a state uniting all 
Serbs—and the consequent drive for ethnic cleansing and barbaric 
massacres. Decisive in the success of the US operation were precisely 
the barbaric methods employed by one wing of the ‘Bosnian 
nation’ —the Bosnian Serbs—against the Bosnian Muslims. But also 
important were the covert supply of weapons to the Bosnian Muslims 
by the us and the reconciliation between Germany and the US over 


wider European policy. 
16 See The New York Times, 17 June 1993. 
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Of course, there were other consequences of the us’s playing of the 
Bosnian card, two in particular: first, the biggest nation in the 
Yugoslav arena, the Serbs, had their national rights trampled under- 
foot by the Western powers. This meant that they would rally to 
Milosevic's Serbian government as their protector—and it also meant 
that Western liberal-democratic politics could scarcely tuumph in a 
Serbia whose people were being victimized by Western liberal- 
democratic states. The second consequence was that Yugoslavia’s 
fourth biggest nation, the Kosovo and Macedonia Albanians, with 
their own national aspirations to freedom and unity, were also to be 
ignored by the Western powers: or, rather, left ın the hands of a Serb 
nation enraged by Western disregard for their rights, in a Serb state 
with over 600,000 Serb refugees, ethnically cleansed by action under 
NATO leadership in the last stages of the Bosnian war. 


The New German-American Partnership and the Road to 
Dayton 


As the Bosnian war continued through 1993 and 1994, the rivalry 
and mutual suspicions between Germany and the United States over 
various broad European issues gave way to a new unity around a new 
political programme for Europe and the Atlantic Alliance. One vital 
step to this was the Uruguay Round Agreement—embracing a 
common vision not just for ‘trade’ in the usual sense of that word, but 
actually for the expansion of Atlantic capitalism across the world 
through the strategy of ‘globalizing’ national political economies. 
Another absolutely crucial step was the agreement at the Brussels 
North Atlantic Council meeting of January 1994 to expand NATO 
eastwards into Poland—the key country for both the us and 
Germany. This decision, taken essentially by the us and Germany, 
was actually about how to reorganize European international politics 
after the end of the Cold War. To understand the significance of this 
Brussels summit decision, we must look at the broader debates and 
political battles between the Western powers over the shape of the 
post-cold-war European order. This debate can be bisected, 
analytically into its political side and its military side. 


The Political Concept for Europe 


The collapse of the Soviet Bloc had re-opened the question of how to 
structure and channel power-politics across Europe. There were three 
‘big tdeas’ in the early 1990s and two of them were absolutely 
unacceptable to the USA: ' 


Option 1: A pan-European collective security system, embracing 
Russia and the Us as well as all the other states of Europe, in an 
institutionalized framework— much strengthened and streamlined 
osceE—that would be norm-based: clear rules which all should 
enforce and which would lead all to coerce any state that breached 
them. 
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Option n: A two-pillar power structure involving the EU and Western 
European Union (WEU) in Western Europe and Russia and the cis in 
the East. NATO would fade into the background as an ultimate 
guarantor of its members security, while the wEU/EU would expand 
1oto East Central Europe—something Russia could have lived with. 


Option DI: NATO under American leadership would take command of 
European politics. The osce would be marginalized, the wEU/EU 
would not be allowed to have a policy-making authority and a 
command structure autonomous from US supervision—exercized 
through NATO—and NATO would expand eastwards but would 
exclude Russia. So Europe would be re-polarized further East 
between a US-dominated Western Europe and a weakened Russia. 
Germany would be expected to discuss Eastern issues first with the 
US and its Western partners, rather than having the option of 
discussing with Russia before bargaining with its Western partners. 


Options I and 0 would have undermined the American power position 
in Europe. But, during the early 1990s, there was resistance to Option 
m, not only from the Russians but also from many European states. It 
became a vital issue for the US to translate this option into reality. 


Yugoslavia may, at first sight, seem to have little to do with these 
security debates among the Western powers. But what was going on 
was not just a ‘debate’: it was a political battle over the future 
political shape of Europe. And such battles between the Western 
powers are fought not only in words but also by deeds and by creating 
facts. In this context, Yugoslavia was a central arena for winning 
arguments by these methods. 


Thus, if the BU had successfully handled the Yugoslav crisis in 
1990-91, that would have given a great boost to Option u. The fact 
that, during the Bosnian war, the United States found that it could 
not do without political help from the Russians meant the formation 
of the Contact Group and implied an inclusive collective security 


approach to European affairs—Option I. 


But, with an agreement between Germany and the United States on 
making NATO the central pillar of the new European system and on 
expanding NATO eastwards, the way was open for putting that 
German-American approach into practice in the Yugoslav theatre. 
Success there would then feed back onto the wider European political 
field with the actual expansion of NATO 1nto Poland. 


The Military Concept fora New NATO 


NATO as a military structure geared to fighting a war with the Soviet 
Union became redundant with the collapse of the Soviet Bloc. But 
American leadership of Western Europe depended upon the us being 
able to supply vital military services to ics West European allies. The 
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Yugoslav wars gave the us and the French and British states an 
argument as to a new role for their military capabilities: the argument 
that chaos in Hast Central Europe would require the Western powers 
to ‘project power’ eastwards. In other words, to take aggressive 
military action to defeat forces in the East which were undermining 
stability or threatening the new political economy of Europe. 


This concept greatly favoured the us in its battle to rebuild its 
political leadership of Europe, because the West Europeans lacked key 
military resources for handling such aggressive ‘power projection’ on 
their own: they lacked military transport infrastructures and planes, 
they lacked battlefield satellite intelligence-gathering equipment, 
and they lacked key new technologies such as Cruise missiles and other 
such ‘smart’ weapons. The us could supply all these. For the West 
Europeans to supply them would involve big increases in military 
budgets at a time of fiscal strain—first the BMS, then the Maastricht 
criteria, against a general background of economic stagnation. 


Thus, with this new military concept for eastward power projection 
outside the NATO area, the US could hope to gain the support not only 
of the ux—which was already on-side—but also of France, which was 
eager to use its military capacity abroad to gain political clout in 
Western Europe. The vital issue though, for the US, was to win over 
the Germans. In the early 1990s, the German government seemed 
genuinely interested in a more autonomous European military 
instrument, built around a Franco-German axis and the Euro-corps. 
This was also something that President Mitterrand had favoured. 
But, by 1994, Germany was coming round to the idea that the notion 
of an autonomous West European instrument was impossible: it had 
to be a US-led NATO instrument. 


The Yugoslav Road to the New NATO 


During 1994 and 1995, these shifts on the new political and military 
role of NATO in the New Europe fed back into the Bosnian conflict. 
There were, at first, acute tensions between the US and the British and 
French, because the Us wanted to demonstrate its enormous air power 
with strikes against the Bosnian Serbs, but that threatened the safety 
of the British and French troops on the ground. The tensions reached 
the point where some thought NATO might even split on the issue. 
But, during 1995, an effective set of tactics emerged. 


First, the Us adopted the German approach to wrapping up the Bosnian 
war by building an alliance between the Bosnian government and the 
Croatian government against the Bosnian Serbs. This was a great 
success against the Serbs, effectively ethnically cleansing them from 
both Croatian territory and parts of Bosnian territory. Secondly, NATO 
could swing into action vigorously ‘out of area’, with British and 
French forces as well as US air power and the Croatian and Bosnian 
Muslim forces driving the Bosnian Serbs back into defeat. The whole 
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operation under US leadership was crowned with a European political 
triumph for the US in the form of the Dayton Agreement—no one at 
this time spared any thought for the people of Kosovo. The Us tried to 
argue that the key to victory had been their air strikes, showing how 
central the Us was to ‘European security’ as a result. 


The fact that Dayton did not produce the original us-stated goal of a 
sovereign, unitary Bosnia was a mere detail, largely ignored by 
Western European electorates. The us had taken command of 
Yugoslav affairs and of the high politics of Europe through the 
reorganization of NATO and the new German-American partnership, 
both of which could be blooded in the Bosnian war. 


The US Approach to the New Balkan Backlash 


To understand the us decision to launch war against Yugoslavia on 24 
March 1999, we must understand how events have ‘progressed’ in 
both the Balkan theatre and in the broader regional European context 
since Dayton. 


The big change in the Balkan region was the Albanian explosion 
leading to the collapse of an effective Albanian stare and the 
destabilization of both Serbia and Macedonia by the arrival of the 
KLA— itself assisted by the Albanian collapse. 


The real politics of Dayton did not produce a viable independent 
state: it has been a two ‘entity’ NATO protectorate unable to collect 80 
per cent of its tax entitlements and devoting a staggering quarter of 
its GDP to military procurement two years after Dayton.” Its future 
survival will depend on keeping the two main states in the area, 
Croatia and Serbia, in line. The Croatian government has not actually 
stayed in line, since it has integrated the Bosnian Croat population 
into Croatia. But the Milosevic regime did keep in line, though it 
could not keep the Bosnian Serbs themselves under control since a 
majority of them viewed him as a traitor to the Serb nation by 
agreeing to Dayton in the first place. What us policy did not wish to 
contemplate, however, was an Albanian mass irredentist movement, 
since this would menace the fragile but pivotal republic of 
Macedonia, as well as Albania. But decades of lack of concern to 
produce a solution in Kosovo, coupled with the collapse of the 
Albanian state in 1996-97, opened the door precisely to the such an 
irredentist movement for a Greater Albania. 


The Sali Berisha government of Albania, which lasted until 1996, 
was a corrupt dictatorship which rigged the elections and imprisoned 
the leader of the opposition, but he served American policy well 
because he sealed off the border between Albanian and Yugoslavia 


7 See Cados Westendocp's testimony to the European Parliament in December 1998, 
reported in Agus Exrepe, 00. 7355, 3 December 1998, p. 5. 


and gave no encouragement to the national aspirations of the 
Albanians in Kosovo and Macedonia. (Berisha seems actually to have 
been a find of British intelligence and, as a result, the British were 
very reluctant to see him overthrown.) 


With the popular uprising that overthrew Berisha, the Albanian state 
was completely shattered, its security forces dissolved and their arms 
were seized by the population—some 750,000 Kalashnikovs were 
privatized. Despite Italian military intervention, the new Socialist 
government of Nano, just out of Berisha’s jail, could not impose order 
on Albania’s territory and could not seal the borders with Macedonia 
and Kosovo. This gave an opening to the Kosovo Liberation Army, an 
organization whose leaders had once admired Enver Hoxha but now 
opened itself to all those who rejected the reformist and pacifist 
stance of Ibrahim Rugova. The KLA offensive gained a very receptive 
response both in Kosovo and in Macedonia, where the national 
aspirations of the Albanians had long been repressed. The KLA 
offensive in Kosovo got under way in February 1998 and was very 
effective, targeting Serbian officials and security personnel across the 
province. 


Dealing With the KLA 


This presented the Clinton administration with an acute dilemma. It 
had to do something, since a Greater Albania was out of the question. 
There was, of course, an obvious solution: for the us and NATO to take 
a firmer grip over developments in Macedonia and Albania while at 
the same time leaving the KLA 1n Kosovo to the operations of the 
Milosevic régime. This could be accomplished through a 
combination of Milosevic offering Kosovan autonomy within Serbia, 
backed by the moderate Kosovan leader Rugova, along with a 
Turkish or Colombian-style counter-insurgency operation against the 
KLA, clearing out villages along the frontier with Albania and 
crushing the KLA militarily. 


It would, in effect, involve an alliance between the us and the person 
whom the Americans had built up as the Saddam Hussein of the 
Balkans: Slobodan Milosevic. From March to September 1998, the 
Clinton Administration nevertheless pursued this strategy, 
combining rhetoric and cosmetic actions against Milosevic with 
effective acquiescence in the autonomy plus counter-insurgency 
approach. This was the line supported by the two Yugoslav experts of 
the Clinton team: Richard Holbrooke and Christopher Hill. It was 
also the line supported by many West European governments and by 
the Russian government. 


The signal for this tactic was given when the us Ambassador 
in Yugoslavia publicly branded the KLA a terrorist organisation. 
According to the BBC, this was the specific go-ahead for Milosevic to 
launch his counter-insurgency in March, along with his offer of 
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provincial autonomy.’® This tactic continued through UN Security 
Council resolution 1199 in September and it was embodied in the 13 
October Holbrooke-Milosevic agreement introducing merican-led 
OSCE monitors into Kosovo. As far as the EU side of the operation was 
concerned, it continued right through into January 1999. 


But, sometime in October, Madeleine Albright changed tack. The 
change involved instructing Hill to produce a new document that 
would form the basis for peace negotiations between the parties in 
Kosovo. And this new document contained the key change: Milosevic 
was to have to accept a de facto NATO protectorate over Kosovo. The 
document did not, of course, use these words: it spoke only of a NATO- 
led military compliance force to supervise the transformation of 
Kosovo while it remained, seridically, a province of Serbia. But 
politically that meant a NATO protectorate. Albright would have 
known that no Serbian politician could dare to accept such a diktat 
from NATO. This new line was supplied to the Yugoslav government 
in December and was met with outrage from the Serbian side. Why 
was the new line adopted? 


Supporters of the subsequent attack on Yugoslavia tend to assume 
that the change of American line must have had something to do 
with a desire to relieve the sufferings of the Kosovo people, perhaps, 
according to Robin Cook, for example, because between October and 
Christmas 1998 Milosevic started to behave in a new and brutal way 
in Kosovo. Yet this was not the view of Cook and the other Eu foreign 
ministers at their EU General Affairs Council meeting on 8 December 
when Albright bad already changed strategy. The report of the 
meeting in the Agence Exrope Bulletin the following day stated the 
following: ‘At the close of its debate on the situation in the Western 
Balkans, the General Affairs Council mainly expressed its concern for 
the recent “intensification of military action” in Kosovo, noting that 
“increased activity by the KLA has prompted an increased presence of Serbian 
security forces in the region.”’'9 This makes it very clear that the BU's 
analysis did not suggest any qualitative shift ın the basic approach of 
Milosevic: on the contrary, ıt saw the KLA as the driving force behind 
the lack of a ceasefire. 


Albright’s Gamble 


This unchanging local Yugoslav context in which the Albright 
strategy shift took place, suggests that the reasons for the shift did 
not lie within the Yugoslav theatre itself at all. As in the case of the 
US démarche of January 1992 leading to the Bosnian war, the source of 
the shift must therefore be sought in wider us European political 


goals. 


18 BBC Nened Sebek, “The KLA Terrorists oc Freedom Fighters”, 28 June 1998, BBC 
News World ux International Foreign British Online Service, http:/Aeww.bbc.co uk 
19 Agence Kerepe, 00 7359, 9 December 1998, p. 4 


A military attack on Yugoslavia by the whole NATO alliance would, 
of course, have enormous pan-European political consequences, for 
more important for the state interests of all the great powers than the 
fate of the Kosovo Albanians. Success would decisively consolidate 
us leadership in Europe. Success outside the framework of UN 
Security Council permission would ensure no collective security in 
Europe by the UN back door of a Russian veto. And it would seal the 
unity of the alliance against a background where the launch of the 
Euro—an event potentially of global political significance—could 
pull it apart. 


On a narrower front, successful military operation against Milosevic 
before the Washington summit to agree NATO’s new role would have 
been a stunning political triumph for Madeleine Albright, whose 
term of office had, hitherto, been marked by a long catalogue of 
failure, most notably in the Middle East. 


There were obvious political problems for Albright in gaining her 
triumph. First, the Russian problem, but, following the rouble 
collapse ın Autumn 1998, the Russian state was hopelessly weak. 
No less difficult was the resistance of the West Europeans. Albright 
overcame that with three tactics. First her tactic of pre-empting 
meetings of the Contact Group by holding press conferences in 
advance, staking out her position publicly with extremely bellicose 
and militarist language against Milosevic—she had been pursuing 
this tactic for many months. Second, these incessant threats from 
Albright created the conditions in which she could argue that 
NATO’s very credibility was at stake: after all the threats she had 
made, NATO could not back down ‘now’. And, third, the Clinton 
administration spread two pieces of supposedly insider intelligence 
information: one was that Milosevic actually wanted a NATO attack 
so that he could sell the NATO compliance force domestically; and 
second, that the Yugoslav military would in any case soon 
overthrow Milosevic. Such stories could lull the West Europeans 
into thinking the NATO attack would swiftly be over. In fact, as we 
now know, the relevant US agencies, notably the Pentagon and the 
CIA were actually providing quite other information: it would be a 
very long and difficult air campaign; and there could be a huge 
refugee crisis.7° But, the only specifically Balkan issue that 
mattered to the administration was the avoidance of any 
commitment to a Greater Albania through self-determination for 
the Albanians of Kosovo and Macedonia. 


Albright had allies in France and, of course, Britain by early January 
and they were the co-chairs at Rambouillet. With them on board, the 
option of Germany standing aside was unthinkable—Germany 
cannot act without France, for fear of being branded with hegemonist 


= See che Washragtes Pest coverage for 1 April through to 7 April 1999 for information oa 
these issues, especially 5 Apal 1999. 
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ambitions. As for the rest of the BU states, they could not remotely 
afford to exclude themselves. 


Conclusion 


There is a powerful impulse within the electorates of the NATO states 
for their governments to give a lead to the world and really help the less 
fortunate overwhelming majority of humanity to improve their lives 
and strengthen their security and welfare. But we must bear in mind 
two unfortunate facts: first, that the NATO states have been and are hell- 
bent on exacerbating the inequalities of power and wealth ın the world, 
on destroying all challenges to their overwhelming military and 
economic power and on subordinating almost all other considerations 
to these goals; and second, the NATO stares are finding it extraordinarily 
easy to manipulate their domestic electorates into believing that these 
states are indeed leading the world’s population towards a more just 
and humane future when, in reality, they are doing no such thing. 


The fate of Yugoslavia in the 1990s has been a classic case of this 
general story. NATO electorates thought their states were trying to 
help in Yugoslavia, even if they were not ‘doing enough’. In reality, 
Western policies promoted the descent into barbaric wars. There are 
occasions when advanced capitalist countries will help the 
populations of other states. But these occasions are rare, namely when 
the welfare of the populations of these other states is a vital weapon in 
a struggle against another powerful enemy. This applied to us policy 
towards Western Europe when it was threatened by Communist 
triumph in the early post-war years. The welfare of the people of 
Yugoslavia has been irrelevant to the NATO powers in the 1990s 
because these powers have faced no effective enemies whatever. 


The Bosnian war produced terrible atrocities, reminiscent of those 
perpetrated in the Spanish Civil War, in Ireland in the 19208 by the 
Black and Tans, by the Wehrmacht and Einsatzgruppen on the 
Eastern front in the Second World War, by the Americans in Vietnam 
or by the Turkish security forces in Eastern Turkey today. These 
atrocities were not perpetrated only by the Bosnian Serbs, but theirs 
were the most visible cases. No doubt, more such massacres have been 
perpetrated in Kosovo by the Serbian security forces who are, at the 
time of writing, being targeted for annihilarion by the NATO powers. 


It is surely right that institutions should be built that can put a stop to 
such acts of political violence and can punish their perpetrators. But we 
face an acute dilemma when we confront this task because we know 
enough about the dynamics of politics to be able to identify not only 
the perpetrators of atrocities, but the international actors who helped 
and continue to help create the conditions tn which such perpetrators arise. 
And, in the Yugoslav case, the Western powers, by their deliberate acts 
of commission and omission, played a central role in creating the 
conditions in which barbaric acts were bound to flourish. 


There is something deeply disturbing about a system of Western 
power-politics which can casually and costlessly make a major 
contribution to plunging Yugoslavia into turmoil and wars, can then 
use these wars to further their geopolitical ends and then seek to 
make political capital out of War Crimes Court judgements of 
perpetrators of atrocities, while themselves refusing all responsibility. 


A Western policy which put the buman secwrity of the people of East 
Central, Eastern and South Eastern Europe first would involve a new 
Marshall Plan for the entire region entailing a development-oriented 
framework for the region. But that would involve scrapping the 
whole mercantilist and imperial economic programme of the BU and 
the 1mF/World Bank towards the region. There 1s not the slightest 
sign of a preparedness of the Western powers to change course on 
these issues. Instead, the successful extermination of the Yugoslav 
conscripts ın Kosovo will, no doubt be followed by ‘aid’ for gangster 
mafias of the kind which flourish in the aftermath of any devastating 
war, as is evident in NATO’s Bosnian protectorate today. 


A Real Solution 


A solution to the plight of the various Albanian and Slav 
communities in the region also requires an entirely new political 
framework of a regional kind which breaks with the Western powers’ 
drive in the region in the 1990s which has, in effect, fragmented the 
populations into small, and often largely non-viable statelets. Bosnia 
survives only as a paper-state which is, ın reality, a NATO protectorate. 
Macedonia survives through US determination to prevent the 
Albanian minority there from either separating or gaining a federal 
State structure. A separate Kosovo would have to be a NATO 
protectorate, not least to prevent a KLA government from achieving 
the goal of a Greater Albania. The Serbian population is divided into 
the Srbska Republika ‘entity’ and ın what will be a defeated and 
embattled Serbia. Montenegro’s future is at risk. And every one of 
these statelets must devote desperately meagre resources to large 
military budgets while most of their populations cling to nationalist 
leaderships in the hope of some minimal safety. The only genuine 
winner among the states in the Yugoslav theatre—apart from 
Slovenia, which has escaped the scene—is Croatia, thanks to its great 
power support. Yet Tudjman’s triumphs have only increased his 
appetite for new conquests, in particular a slice of Bosnia which he 
has already, de facto, swallowed.” 


‘The search for a new regional political framework which can provide all 
the Albanian and the Slav communities with a new unity and security 
must involve a new programme for Balkan confederation or federation. 
Such a new project can come only from social and political movements 


~“ Brooke Unger bas made this point forcefully in The Ecomowesst See his “The Balkans The 
Two Culpar’, The Econsmsi, 24 January 1998 
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among the peoples of the region. Before the current NATO aggression 
against the region’s largest nation, it was still perhaps conceivable that 
the Western powers could have gained sufficient trust to have had a 
semblance of being a ‘pouvoir neutre’ chat might encourage such an 
endogenous popular movement for reconciliation and partial re- 
unification. Now that is impossible in the short- or even medium- 
term. Any such endogenous movement of reconciliation will now have 
to repudiate this NATO aggression to have any credibility. 


Some may imagine that the NATO powers may actually take 
responsibility for the lives of the people of the region and may itself 
engineer a new politics and a new start. But this is to completely 
misunderstand the basic premise of the whole operation of the Western 
powers ın the Yugoslav theatre since the late 1980s. That premise is 
that not a single one of the NATO powers had a vital state interest in ex- 
Yugoslavia. For the European Union, their only vital interest is 
containment of conflict, above all containment of refugee movements. 
The us does not even have that stake in the region’s future. 


A NATO ‘victory’ in this war could promote the Clinton admin- 
istration’s central objective in waging the war: the winning over of 
Western Europe’s political systems to Us leadership of the new, 
aggressive NATO. After all, the political élites of all the main parties of 
Western Europe now find themselves justifying, day-in and day-out 
the vital necessity and enormous human value of the new NATO: 
Western Europe is being won to the idea that attacking damaged 
sovereign states is legitimate; shartering their military forces, 
infrastructures and economies is permissible; ignoring the UN Charter 
and the checks built into the UN Security Council structure is 
unavoidable; marginalizing and excluding a currently weak Russia is 
necessary; humiliating and ignoring the interests of the largest nation 
in former Yugoslavia, the Serbs, ıs vital. And we Europeans could never 
bave achieved all these things without the generous leadership of the 
United States. 


The story of Western involvement in the region is obscured by a 
poisonous Western imperial propaganda which turns reality on its 
head. It says that the Balkans cause the West no end of trouble because 
of the appalling characters who live there. The reality is thar the 
Western powers have caused the Balkan peoples no end of suffering 
because they continue to use the region as a thearre for their power- 
politics. 


review 
Michael Rustin 


A New Social Evolutionalism?" 


Neo-Darwinism is one of the most dynamic and successful research 
programmes in contemporary science. New developments in theory 
and method—including molecular biological investigations of 
genetic structures and processes, and computer-simulations of the 
competitive interactions of organisms within an environment—have 
greatly increased the scope and power of evolutionary explanations. 
This research programme includes morphological, experimental, and 
ethological investigation of the behaviour of countless organisms and 
species, studies of the growth of organisms, including the human 
brain, from their cellular origins, and simulations of complex, multi- 
generational developmental patterns which would not have been 
possible without modern computers. 


This programme has also found its way spectacularly into the 
public domain. Scientists like Richard Dawkins and Stephen Jay 
Gould have become popular writers. Philosophers, such as Daniel 
Dennett, and scientific journalists like Matt Ridley, have greatly 
enriched this debate by synthesizing and presenting findings from 
this vast research programme to a wider public. Debates about 
Darwinism and its implications have become a metaphorical space 
for arguments about human nature and the proper relationship 
between mankind and other species, taking place in many different 
registers, from natural history films on television to philosophical 
texts. The first recent phase of the debate on the implications of 
evolutionism for society, the movement known as ‘sociobiology’, 
was polemical and reductionist in its approach, in part because of a 
conventional social scientific denial of any biological constraints on 
social behaviour. But more strident assertions of the effects of the 
genetic inheritance of mankind—arguments about territoriality, 
innate selfishness, and so on—have given way to a more nuanced 
approach, and there is now a complex and important debate taking 


* W.G. Runciman, A Treats oa Secsal Theory, Velame. I: Applead Sesal Theory, Cambridge 
Unrversity Press, Cambndge 1997, £50 HB, £17.95 PB Ross McKibbin. Clans and 
Cultures England 1918—1951, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1998, £25 HB 
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place on the influences of genetic predispositions on human be- 
haviour and culture. 


It is all but certain, in this situation, thar social scientists will find 
themselves having to reconsider the relevance of the neo~-Darwinian 
research programme for their own fields of study. There have, of 
course, been many forerunners for such attempts, in the works of 
Spencer, Durkheim, the functionalist school of anthropology, and 
Talcott Parsons, for example. These earlier projects of synthesis 
between the biological and the social had foundered in the face of 
various difficulties. These included the teleological assumptions of 
much social evolutionism; the recognition that societies were 
conflictual entities whose normative coherence could not be pre- 
supposed; and the large difference that ‘culture’ makes to the 
understanding of social processes and social change. Associated 
with this was a rejection of the ‘naturalistic fallacy —the elision of 
facts and vwalues—that seemed inherent in evolution-inspired 
sociology. The framing of sociological inquiry around ideas of 
functionality or evolutionary succession seemed, to sociological 
critics, to confuse justification—of the normality or inevitability of 
a particular version of ‘modernity’—with its explanation. ‘Society’ 
was thus reinterpreted in the 1970s as a field of conflicts between 
collective social actors, or, alternatively, in terms of social cons- 
tructionism, and evolutionist sociology was banished to an 
unfashionable periphery. 


Standing Up for the Fact-Value Distinction 


The first volume of Runciman’s Treatise (published in 1983), which 
was devoted to methodology, was in part intended to overcome the 
errors of earlier neo-evolutionist approaches in sociology. His 
discriminations between report, explanation, description and evalua- 
tion have as one of their main objects the avoidance of ‘functionalist’ 

—and other—elisions of fact and value in sociological writing. He 
argued that previous sociologists—certainly Marx and Durkheim, 
even Weber—had erred in persistently confusing justification and 
advocacy (of a social interest, ideal or utopia) and the explanation of 
social facts and causal relations between them. Runciman’s ambitious 
project sought to substitute for these hybrids of sociology and social 
philosophy a completely value-free social science. This would provide 
theoretical resources which would enable explanations to be given of 
why some social variants had succeeded, and others had failed, in a 
process of competition. Evaluations and social choices were, he said, a 
different issue, to be made in the light of what can be shown to be 
possible, and in the light of what social actors themselves prefer, but 
as a matter for separate decision. Runciman thus sought the same 
‘neutrality’ towards his social subject-matter as he believes natural 
scientists have been able to adopt towards theirs. What shaped the 
agenda for Runciman’s project, when he began to conceive it in the 
19608, seems to have been, on the one hand, a wish shared by many at 
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the time to set sociology on a genuine scientific basis, and, on the 
other, a rejection of unduly prescriptive and ideologically committed 
modes of sociological writing which he must have thought, as his 
project proceeded through the politicized 19708, was becoming a 
substitute for what social science should be. Runciman sought to 
exclude moral evaluation from his own writing—a demanding 
goal—holding that his empirical findings should stand quite 
independently of ethical preferences. He expressed the hope that his 
own moral evaluations might remain invisible within the context of 
his scientific project. 


The three connected volumes of Runciman’s Treatise set out to re- 
establish a sound relation between evolutionism and sociology as 
the basis of a scientific sociology. This proyect had great prescience, 
considering the fertile developments that have been taking place in 
evolutionary science during this period. But undertaking this work 
in media res, given the pace of advance in the adjacent evolutio- 
nist field, has involved some unavoidable risk too, as he himself 
acknowledges at the outset of Volume 1u. Developments in the 
Darwinian field, from which his proposed sociological method 
derives, have been proceeding at a great pace, as a vast international 
scientific programme of research reports the findings of many 
investigations. Ruaciman’s project is, by contrast, a single-handed 
one. The fact that sociologists still disagree about the foundations 
of their subject, and continue to work within different theoretical 
frameworks on quite disparate projects, means that the natural and 
social sciences remain worlds apart. One of Runciman’s several 
large, if discreetly-stated ambitions, is to establish a methodology 
which would bring social science much nearer to the practice of the 
natural sciences.’ 


Steering the Super-Tanker 


But, although the parallel or source-field of evolutionary biology is 
now generating an increasingly large agenda of possible models and 
methods for social scientists to consider, Runciman’s reference to 
these recent developments is rather cursory.” The problem seems to 
be that he set out to design an intellectual super-tanker in the 1960s, 
and has been working to realize 1ts design for thirty years. It has been 
difficult to take account of the changes in the intellectual envi- 
ronment which have taken place whilst this project has been 
completed, and manoeuvre hus large vessel to take account of these. 
At the very least, one can say that a large number of conceptual and 
theoretical links, between modes of explanation used in evolutionary 
biology and ın the social sciences, remain to be clarified. 


1 Although Runciman largely avoids polemic with his contemporanes, his ambinons are 
very substantial, to correct the errors of the founding figures of sociology, and set the 
subject on to a methodologically sound basis (see Vol 0, chapter 1). 

a See W.G Runaman, J. Maynard Smith and R.I M. Dunbar, eds, The Eselutsen of Soctal 
Bebovcenr Patteras m Primate and Man, Oxford 1996 
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Runciman’s central argument is that social theory should seek to 
explain the comparative advantage of different social practices in 
their specific environments. The critical unit of ‘mutation’ and 
‘recombination’, for Runciman, is the ‘practice’. Practices become 
embodied in roles, roles in structures of collective action, which 
Runciman terms ‘systacts'—rather than classes or status groups—in 
order to avoid giving an unjustified priority to the relations of 
production over other power relations. Societies are coordinated by 
modes of production, coercion and persuasion, and power 1s exerted 
by collective power-holders (systacts) in each of these modes. 


Having set out a methodology in Volume 1, and a theoretical 
‘grammar’ and its application to ‘test cases’ in Volume 0, Runciman 
sets out in Volume m to provide a full-scale demonstration of his 
approach ın relation to twentieth-century Britain. I shall say 
something about this application later, but I will first offer some 
reflections on the model and method itself. 


Algorithms and Dragonflies 


The power of the neo-Darwinian explanatory programme relies on 
the fact of a rigorous separation between genetic mutation and 
recombination which takes place in those cells dedicated to repro- 
duction, and the rest of the soma, which expresses and passively 
‘carries’ these genetic instructions, but cannot modify them. Daniel 
Dennett argues that this gives an ‘algorithmic’ character to biological 
evolution.? Mutations and recombinations always take an incre- 
mental form, since large, non-incremental variants in genetic 
instructions will be incompatible with the larger systemic context on 
which they depend. This hypothesis generated apparent paradoxes 
and explanatory problems, such as the difficulty in imagining how so 
complex a structure as a human—or dragonfly’s—eye could ever have 
evolved, if there needed to have been a selective advantage for each 
minute incremental stage of its development. However, it seems that 
these explanatory difficulties have been overcome by a combination 
of methods of real-life and computer-simulation studies. 


The great problem in extending this paradigm to explain the 
evolution of social practices is that there is no such insulation, in 
social life, between a ‘core’ domain where variation takes place—an 
equivalent of the genetic in evolutionary theory——and the domain of 
observable behaviours which enact and competitively test out the 
empirical consequences of such variations. Social evolution is not 
‘algorithmic’ or ‘incremental’ in this specific, nature-given, sense. 
Runciman himself acknowledges this problem, but discounts the 
difficulties which it poses for his methodology.* 


$Deniel C. Dennett, Derwen’s Daxgereas Idee Evelatren and the Meanings of Lift, 
Harmondsworth 1995 
4 Boe example, in Trwetise, Vel. II, ch 3, fns 2 and 3. 


Whereas, in biology, genetic variation and recombination seems to be 
a bounded attribute of natural processes, the mutating ‘practice’ 
which serves as its analogue in Runciman’s theory seems a more 
amorphous and arbitrary construct. Genetic mutations are definable 
by their biochemistry, and also by their ‘expression’ within a defin- 
able organism. The mapping of the genomes of different species is 
feasible for both of these reasons, as is the investigation of the effects 
of naturally or artificially induced modifications in genetic 
instructions. 


A social practice, on the other hand, seems to be defined rather as the 
smallest unit of social action necessary to construct a model of 
competitive, evolutionary, social selection. Unlike genetic mutation, 
social practices do not seem to refer to a bounded category of social 
fact which can be related to their larger social context in a consistent 
way. The consequences of this difference between genetic and social 
mutations for the entire evolutionary analogy teed to be further 
considered. 


Social practices in Runciman’s Treatise are defined by their place in 
larger social structures, for which he sets out a grammar or taxonomy. 
The major concepts here are the modes of production, coercion, and 
persuasion, and the patterns of social action in which collective actors 
(systacts) engage to enhance or defend their power, with these three 
modes as their resources. Roles are an intermediate level between 
social structure and modes of power on the one hand, and practices on 
the other. ‘Practices’ in other words, gain their contextual meaning 
and significance by reference to the larger contextual structures in 
which they exist. Runciman argues that, in biology, taxonomy and 
evolutionary theory have developed in close relation to each other. In 
the same way that a genetic variation can be understood in terms of 
the difference it makes within an organic structure, defined in terms 
of structures and functions, so a social practice can be understood in 
relation to its place within a social structure. Just as a ‘practice’ might 
not be of much interest, or even be consistently identifiable, by itself, 
so a ‘gene’ has a useful referent only because of its expression within 
an organism of some kind. 


The Recurrence of Methodology 


The explanatory usefulness of Runciman’s practices therefore turns out 
to depend on the usefulness of his higher-order concepts—modes of 
production, persuasion, coercion, systacts and so forth. His ‘practices’ 
are only a useful unit of analysis if they relate in some consistent way to 
his taxonomy. Runciman’s categories of modes of power are highly 
serviceable for some kinds of descriptive and explanatory work in 
sociology. They amount in fact to a reasonable synthesis of conventional 
sociological theory, built from the foundations established by its great 
traditions of Marx, Weber and Durkheim. But that does not quite give 
these concepts the status of the universal sociological taxonomy that 
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Runciman proposes for them. Sociologists may well see Runciman’s 
conceptual resources as adequate for the explanatory work he is interes- 
ted to do, but not necessarily compelling for their own. 


The sociological tradition has been punctuated with methodological 
treatises which attempt to set out how sociology should be done. 
Weber's Methodology of the Social Sciences, Durkheim’s Rules of 
Sociological Method, Parsons’s The Social System, Giddens’s New Rules of 
Sociological Method, and even Garfinkel’s Studies in Ethnomethodology are 
all examples of the genre, to be added to now by W.G. Runciman’s A 
Treatise on Social Theory. Although Runciman says that he hopes he is 
surpassing his great predecessors in key respects, it seems more likely 
that he, like them, is presenting as general rules of sociological 
method what should be better regarded as a methodology for doing 
certain kinds of sociological work—namely the work selected by his 
own criteria of interest and relevance. 


Sociologists of science, such as Bruno Latour, have shown that 
consensus among natural scientists is an artefact of the victory of 
successful research programmes, and only becomes evident ‘after the 
fact’.5 Social scientists, however, for reasons to be discussed, barely 
seem to seek unified taxonomies and theories even as a norm or ideal. 
This is a difference which Runciman sees little or no good reason to 
accept, and it is one of the aims of his Treatise to dissolve it. But I shall 
argue that the reasons for these differences are more soundly based 
than he suggests. Books setting out rules of method make their 
frequent appearances in sociology, but this perpetual recurrence may 
only show thar the expectation of achieving final agreement on 
theories and methods is unrealistic. It seems likely that the frame of 
reference of the social sciences changes too rapidly for this to be 
possible, in response both to changes in their objects of study, and to 
changes in the frame of value-relevance of the social scientists 
themselves. This appears to be different from the consensus on theo- 
ries and methods that evolves, post facto at least, as the unifying 
principle of the natural sciences. If social science is inevitably and 
properly shaped by social goals and interests, then the very idea of a 
unified social science is mistaken or dystopian, since its existence 
would depend on an undesirable consensus or ideological closure 
within the social system itself. 


What Does Runciman’s Treatise Explain? 


The second volume of Runciman’s Treatise (Substantive Social Theory) 
has been rightly praised for what he achieves in empirical sociological 
explanation.® His idea that social development can be viewed as a 
competition between different social practices, taking place within 


3 Bruno Latour, Sasa sa Adex, Harvard 1987. 
6 Chos Wickham, ‘Systanc Structures: Soctal Theory for Hisrocians’, Past and Present, no 
132, 1991. 


specified and bounded environments, enabled Runciman to provide 
analyses of many particular societies, and to provide powerful 
explanations of why specific developments were or were not able to 
take place in them. Thus, he sought to explain why capitalism failed 
to evolve in the Roman Empire by reference to competing and more 
dominant institutions—notably military organizations and the 
powers and benefits they brought to dominant social subjects. Or, 
why, in Latin America, capitalism evolved in an authoritarian rather 
than a democratic direction. 


His approach is rigorously to define a context or system of powers, 
systacts, roles and practices, and then investigate what happens, 
or hypothetically may happen, to a specific innovatory practice 
within ıt. Specifying the environmental context is critical. One of 
Runociman’s main objectives, like that of other contemporary macro- 
sociological critics of Marxist sociology—-Michael Mann and 
Anthony Giddens—uis to refute and displace a generalized teleology 
of human society, whether its agent be capitalism, differentiation, 
rationalization or socialism, by demonstrating the necessary context- 
dependence of all social development. His knowledge and under- 
standing of his chosen historical fields 1s immense—the outcome, 
perhaps, of a classical education—and his analysis of a vast range of 
different social systems and their possibilities for development is 
remarkably accomplished. 


Runciman’s insistence on the context-dependence of models of 
selective advantage suggests a useful analogy with the idea of ‘fitness 
landscapes’ in evolutionary biology. The latter explains how selective 
development can take a species to a local ‘peak’ of adaptation to its 
environment, but, at the same time, close off possible adaptation to 
different environmental conditions. The ‘boundedness’ of develop- 
mental possibilities is enforced in the biological case by the limits of 
incremental development within an environment, and by the fact 
that differentiation of species at some point prevents further genetic 
recombination. 


The problem for the social analogy with biological evolution 1s to 
establish equivalences both for mutations and recombinations— 
defined as modifications of social practices—and for their environ- 
mental advantages or disadvantages. It seems in practice difficult to 
establish a generalized analogy of this kind. A key difference that 
‘culture’ makes in human affairs is the mutability that ıt implies for 
social practices. ‘Memes’, as the units of cultural definition have been 
named by Dawkins, are in this respect different in their properties 
from genes. They ‘spread’ not by mutation and recombination, but by 
learning and imitation. Society is a Lamarckian, not a Darwinian 
entity, except in so far as che human genetic repertoire continues to 
have significant effects on social behaviour. Nor is innovation confi- 
ned to small incremental modifications in structure or behaviour. At 
the very least, the concept of practice which serves as the key building 
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block of Runciman’s model, and the social environment in which it 
exists, needs a clearer specification. 


Genetic and Historical Temporalities 


It is because of these differences between ‘genes’ and ‘memes’ that the 
speed of cultural evolution, and the changes it has wrought in the 
‘natural world’, has been immensely faster than thar of biological 
evolution.” Whilst the life of primates, and of the nearer ancestors of 
the human species, continued with little change for millennia, the 
development of language and culture have wrought deep transfor- 
mations in human societies in only a few thousand years. 


Paradoxically, it is this mismatch between ‘genetic’ and ‘historical’ 
tıme which gives actual genetic explanations of human behaviour- 
patterns their continuing power. The short period of human history 
has provided no time for the genetic inheritance of human beings to 
be significantly modified. Thus, whatever genetic predispositions— 
sociability, gender difference, or language-acquisition—humans have 
evolved in their earliest hunter-gathering mode of life, remain their 
genetic source-repertoire today. These are the deep structures, 
according to evolutionists, whose effects are manifested in social 
behaviour patterns. 


It is surprising that these direct implications of genetic evolutionism 
for social explanation are so little referred to by Runciman. These 
implications, and the ‘genetic determinism’ they are said by critics to 
imply, have been for many the main issue in considering whether 
Darwinism has any sociological relevance. But Runciman’s project 
for an evolutionary sociology is based not on exploration of such 
direct causal links between the biological and the social, but instead 
on a more abstract and metaphorical comparison between the 
processes of social evolution—selective competition between social 
practices—and those of biological species development.® 


As the social world becomes more exposed to information transfer, and 
other forms of ‘action at a distance’, the differences between patterns of 
genetic and cultural mutation may increase still further. ‘Practices’ — 
new ideas, new technologies, new norms—become available, almost 
at an instant, for imitation or development. Although Runciman 
bas little time for the generality of concepts such as time-space 


7 Perry Anderson, ın his review of earlier volumes of the Trastiss (W.G Runciman: a New 
Evolutionism’, in A Zem of Exgagewent, London, Verso 1992) also rejects this fundamental 
analogy He also notes in this article the overdetermination of Ruocuman’s whole analysis 
by a coocept of power, which seems as overgeneralized and abstract as the concept of 
selective advantage which ıs borrowed from evolutionism 

8 Runciman claims (Vol. 1, p. 45) that none of the terms of his theory of social selection 1s 
‘merely metapboncal, whether ar not borrowed from the theory of natural selection’ But 
1t 18 ın Metaphor—understanding one process by analogy with anocher—thar the fertlicy 
of this thesis Les Metaphors can illuminare, as well as decerve 
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distanciation—to judge from his remarks about Giddens in The Soctal 
Aximal°—it seems, in reality, that the erosion of spatial boundaries by 
information technology is having powerful social effects. Runciman 
himself describes one of these in the The Social Animal, quoting Robert 
Frank on the phenomenon of ‘winner-take-all’ markets in the us.'° 
Where boundaries become more permeable, it may become harder to 
construct models in which the fate of localized variations in social 
practices can be empirically examined. 


Sociology of Science 


Models of competitive selection seem to work best in sociology, 
where the boundaries of the environment within which selective 
competition takes place can be most clearly defined, and where 
changing ‘practices’ can be assigned definite empirical meaning. 
A bounded analogy between evolutionary selection, with genetic 
change as its agent, and cultural selection, in which ‘memes’ or 
changes in information make the difference, may be made, for 
example, in the field of the sociology of science. Bruno Latour and his 
colleagues’ ‘actor-network theory’ explains the competitive selection 
of new scientific ideas and practices. Here, what has to be understood 
to explain outcomes is, on the one hand, the ‘mutation and re- 
combination’ of ideas, and, on the other, their negotiation within an 
environment which consists both of other ideas and of actors, 
resources, and social networks. This model works well as an example 
of competitive selection because both ‘meme’ and ‘environment’ are 
specifiable and observable aspects of the institution of science. The 
social system of science was in fact constructed and is maintained as a 
field of selective competition. Here ‘memes’——new ideas—are inten- 
tionally conceived as the mutable and recombinable objects of 
evolution, within an environment whose parameters can be specified 
and investigated. 


It is interesting that Larour’s concept of a ‘practice’ which achieves 
competitive advantage is not dependent on a generalized taxonomy 
such as Runciman’s of forms of production, persuasion and coercion, 
though he takes account of equivalent dimensions of social org- 
anization. Latour is interested in the transformation effected by 
‘practices’, but does not see these merely as the resources of systacts 
seeking power. An example of such a practice in Latour’s work is the 
bacillus-immunization complex discovered and promulgated by 
Pasteur. Another is the diffusion of the idea of the unconscious by 
Freud and his successors."? Such ‘practices’ may transform the world in 
unexpected ways, reconfiguring the terms of trade between existing 
systacts, and perhaps bringing quite new social agents into play, such 


9 WG. Runciman, The Sezai Aximal, London 1998. This is a short disnilation of the 
arguments of the three-volume Treatise, written as an introduction to sociology 

1° Ibid , pp 125-7 

™ MJ Rustin, ‘Grre Me « Consulting Room: Psychoanalysis and Science Scudies’, Brosh 
Journal of Psychecherapy, vol. 13, 20. 4, 1997. 
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as the agency of the scientists themselves. From Latour’s point of view, 
Runciman’s apparatus of modes of power, and of social systems 
organized around certain dominant systems of power, might seem 
unduly restrictive, perhaps still imprisoned by the Marx-Weber 
debate—itself the theoretical reflection of a European class struggle— 
which Runciman says he wishes to transcend. I shall look shortly at the 
criteria of relevance that underpin Runciman’s choice of categories, 
and suggest that they are more problematic than they seem to be. 


One might draw the conclusion from the example from the sociology 
of science that Runciman’s theory of social selection works best at the 
level of the ‘middle range’—like other grand theories before it. 
Especially where the competition between practices is intentionally 
built into a social system—as with scientific investigation, or indeed, 
in a capitalist economy—and where a robust classification of the 
relevant variables can be given, it may be feasible to identify the 
conditions which explain competitive or selective advantage. Why 
the ‘Competitive Advantage of Nations’ (in Michael Porter's work), 
why Fordism and post-Fordism (in the work of the Regulation 
School), or why a new military form of organization (such as the New 
Model Army) succeeds, are questions which can have empirical 
answers. It is less obvious thar one can usefully interrogate social 
practices in general in this way. 


The Competitiveness Assumption 


Runciman’s social evolutionist model seems to work best, in fact, where 
competition is an explicit rule of social action recognized both by 
scientists and social actors. It may be illicit to generalize this to a 
universal idea of evolutionary competition whose outcomes are de- 
termined by relative powers. Some forms of life seem to be more 
competitive, and more addicted to the release and deployment of power, 
than others, though neo-Weberians prefer to view this as a universal 
condition. What is taken as a constant may in reality be a variable, 
although once self-aggrandizing systems—such as capitalism—enter 
the picture, the entire social world is affected. There is an under- 
explored affinity between the assumptions of innate competitiveness 
which underlie Darwinism, and those of social evolutionism. 


Runciman acknowledges in Ths Social Animal, chapter 6, one major 
failure in his and other sociologists’ work: “We have nothing ap- 
proaching a rigorous and comprehensive system of classification for 
the different kinds of groups, communities, institutions and societies 
into which we (human beings that is) are and have been organized’. 
Runciman suggests that this failure does not matter too much. But it 
calls into question the feasibility of a general analogy between social 
and biological sciences—-where classification seems to present no 
such problems. The difficulty in generating an agreed system of 
classification arises for good reasons. Classification is always from a 
given point of view, and is of phenomena which are, in principle, 
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stable and persistent. In the social sciences, there 1s and can be no 
agreed point of view, and the phenomena studied, in part because of 
differences of points of view internal to them-—values, meaning and 
so on—are inherently unstable. 


Ways of Doing Macro-Sociology 


Runciman’s Treatise deploys a consistent methodological and theo- 
retical apparatus, and displays great virtuosity ın its handling of 
historical sociological evidence. Yet it raises questions about the 
different ways there are of doing ‘macro-sociology’, and about whe- 
ther, for all his achievement, Runciman has chosen the most 
productive path to follow. 


Methodologically, the key issue les in the importance of ‘value- 
relevance’ in the construction of sociological investigations, and in 
the umportant distinction to be drawn between value-relevance and 
value-freedom. It seems that Runciman’s insistence on the latter may 
have led him to underestimate the necessary role of value-criteria in 
the selection and framing of research problems in the human sciences. 


The rejection of a historical teleology, or of a commitment to a 
definite line of social development, which Runciman shares with 
Giddens and Mann, has its own consequences for ethical issues. 
When human progress, emancipation, or rationalization were, so to 
speak, ‘built into’ the sociological script, then relevance-for-values 
also appeared to be given. But if there is assumed to be no linear 
historical narrative, but, instead, a variety of possible evolutionary 
paths is to be studied, then by what criterion does one choose to 
investigare one of these pathways rather than another? What follows, 
from a human point of view, from the demonstration that a certain 
development took place—for example in the direction of one of 
Runciman’s main alternatives of liberal capitalism, socialism, or 
authoritarian conservatism—and not a different one? Is it not the 
significance of ‘what follows’ that provides a motive for, and sets the 
frameworks of, investigation? Runciman’s view that evaluation can 
be left till afterwards, as a separate practice, is unconvincing. One's 
conceptions of the virtues or iniquities of a military mode of 
organization, like that of the Roman Empire, are going to be 
informed and constituted by the historical investigation of such. It 
seems likely that the choice to study such societies, rather than 
others, will be shaped by some intuition that what might be learned 
from such studies has some continuing contemporary interest. This 
can sometimes be shown to be the motivation of a study, even if its 
author appears not to be fully and reflexively aware of this. 


Much of the major work in macro-sociology certainly seems to have 
been framed by such criteria of value-relevance. Weber's encyclopaedic 
investigations can be shown to have been shaped by his own concems 
for contemporary society, and for the survival chances of rationality, 
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liberalism, and capitalism within it. Many recent contemporary 
macro-sociologists have had more limited agendas, of a theoretical or 
substantive kind, or both. Perry Anderson’s Passages from Antiquity to 
Feudalism, and Lineages of the Absolutist State, can be viewed as a 
successful attempt to both apply, and where necessary amend, a 
Marxist histomographic method to explain key elements in the 
development of the modern world. This work, for all its historical 
virtuosity, cannot be understood independently of its theoretical 
object and the challenges to which it was subject at the time. Anthony 
Giddens and Michael Mann have borh, in their different ways, sought 
to overthrow the hegemony of Marxist and functionalist teleologies, 
although Giddens has, in effect, generated his own teleology in his 
depiction of a globalized, information-rich, reflexive society, and the 
specific moral and political agendas it generates. W. Barrington Moore 
framed his great study around a specific empirical question—what 
were the conditions of development of democracy and dictatorship or 
authoritarianism, in the modern world? Theda Skocpol adopted as her 
central task, in States and Social Revolutions, to call into question, and 
amend, the Marxist theory of social revolutions, by demonstrating the 
autonomous role of the state and its functionaries in the conduct and 
subsequent development of key political revolutions. 


Ernest Gellner, over a lifetime’s work, developed as his project the 
hypothesis that the development of ‘modernity’ had a philosophical 
origin. He sought to demonstrate that the transformation of ways of 
thinking about nature and man into a ‘modular’ and ‘value-free’ form 
was the causal condition for the development of science, technology, 
and modern economic and social institutions. Gellner’s interest in the 
legitimation of authority by philosophical belief-systems had the 
particular object of showing what was distinctive about modem 
rational forms of authority and belief. Gellner’s work was in the first 
instance a rigorous and empirical elaboration of the thesis of Popper's 
Open Society and tts Enemies, whose own ethical and political purpose was 
hardly in doubt. Arno Mayer’s The Persistence of the Old Regime had the 
ıntention of demonstrating that the power of pre-democratic ruling 
classes in pineteenth-century Europe was greater, and more continuous, 
than liberal democrats might suppose. He thus sought to explain the 
traumas of twentieth-century history in the light of the underestimated 
conservative role of earlier ruling classes. Most recently, Manuel 
Castells’s trilogy, Tbe Information Society, seeks to establish the effects on 
world society of the development of an informational mode of 
capitalism, identifying through his imaginative, broad-brush approach 
numerous arresting implications, from the transcendence by capital of 
territorial embeddedness and the social constraints that derive from it, 
to mafia capitalism, fundamentalist and other constructions of 
defensive social identity, and new forms of social exclusion. Castells’s 

own disposition to identify with value-oriented movements of social 
resistance is hardly hidden, but this commitment gives urgency and 
energy to his work without seeking to render his arguments in any way 
immune from empirical refutation or qualification. 
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The Value of Values 


It seems to me that the explicit focus on specific questions or 
problems in these classic works of macro-sociology is essential to the 
genre, and is not an intellectual failing or weakness of it. Each of these 
works was an intervention into an existing field of understanding or 
debate. All of them are arguments for one theoretical model of 
development against others, deploying arguments about empirical 
phenomena and their consequences to challenge or amend a prior 
theoretical account. None of these necessarily prescribe value-judge- 
ments, but the conclusions of all of them have relevance for values. 
We can say that the foundation-theories which are being revised, 
developed, or refuted by these programmes of work all have a 
distinctive ‘value-slope’, in Charles Taylor’s terms.'? In other words, 
if they were true, not only would certain possibilities or impos- 
sibilities for human existence be demonstrated, but this would be 
done in such a way as to provide ethical and political guidance for 
informed social actors. 


For example, if the state is an autonomous domain of power, as 
Skocpol demonstrated to be the case, historical materialist theories 
of revolution which fail to take account of this will bring dis- 
appointment and disillusion. If, as Barrington Moore showed, demo- 
cracy is hard to establish in conditions where feudal domination of 
the land has persisted, then this constitutes a limit on feasible 
democratic politics. If the Holocaust was an unmistakable outcome of 
‘modernity’, as Zygmunt Bauman has suggested, then we would be 
wise to look at the emancipatory claims of the Enlightenment more 
critically. The explicit value-relevance of all these works seems to 
leave their readers where Runciman wishes them to be, namely better 
equipped to come to informed assessments about what might or 
might not be feasible social practices. Such work enables readers to 
make more informed moral evaluations of social contexts and their 
possibilities. The acceptance thar social inquiry is shaped by rele- 
vance for values has given focus and purpose to this genre. It has not 
been a general flaw in its conception, as Runciman suggests. 


Whilst it is right to insist that evaluation should in principle be 
separable from description, explanation, and report, it is wrong to 
ımagine that valid descriptions, explanations and reports must be— 
or usually are—formulated in value-neutral terms. Most powerful 
social descriptions and explanations contain implicit evaluations, and 
their power and relevance are influenced by that dimension. Marx’s 
account of capitalism combines recognition of capitalism’s 
simultaneous transforming power, and cruelties. Durkheim’s models 
of different kinds of social integration, or Simmel’s descriptions of the 
psychological consequences of metropolitan life, are morally sensitiz- 


1 Charles Taylor, ‘Neutrality ın Political Science’, in Phslesapby and the Human Sciences, 
Cambadge 1985 : 
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ing, as well as illuminating about causes and effects. Runciman’s own 
concept of relative deprivation has remained powerful because of its 
ethical and political relevance. From a conservative point of view, it 
identifies necessary conditions of social stability. From a radical 
standpoint, it identifies where scope exists for transforming indi- 
vidual grievance into collective action. The concept itself seems to 
contain a—challengeable—moral implication. Deprivation is not, 
after all, itself a morally neutral idea. The idea gains precision from 
its socially relative specification, but, while this makes its moral 
significance more complex, it does not remove it. 


Ernest Gellner was quite right to insist that what was critical about 
scientific discourse was that it made it possible to distinguish fact 
from value, and thereby enabled human beings to question fixed 
cognitive and moral certainties. But this necessary ‘dis-embedding’ 
of values does not generate the necessity for two separate languages, 
one for description and one for evaluation. It is enough for evaluations 
to be acknowledged, explicit, capable of reconsideration when 
questioned. This is the balance that much of the sociological trad- 
ition bas been able to maintain, and which Runciman is wrong to see 
as its general error. 


Abdicating from Judgement 


Runciman’s search for an Archimedean position from which values 
can be excluded gives some systematic objectivity to his clarification 
of methods and concepts, but it also has a cost in the apparent 
distance of much of his argument from visible social concerns. His 
careful distinctions between report, explanation, description, and 
evaluation have the object of unpacking these different functions, and 
enabling each of them to be separately recognized." But this may 
mainly reflect not so much the exclusion of value-relevance from 
Runciman’s frame, but, rather, a frame of value-relevance of his own. 
This seems to be to ensure that the consequences of a// of the main 
competing social models of his time, rather than only one of them, be 
subject to investigation and evaluation. This makes him impressively 
catholic in his willingness to take seriously many different world- 
views, but it does not mean that his sociology has escaped the normal 
condition of being shaped by a frame of value-relevance. 


Runciman has largely opted to avoid engaging directly with the work 
or positions of other macro-theorists. References to the work of his 


*3 In practice, however, each of these dimensions of analysis is in part constitutive of the 
others Reports have theoretical presuppositions. Explanations presuppose both factual 
cooditions—the subject of reporte—and the meaning-systems and goals of actors. 
Descriptions of the world as it 18 Irved by subjects embody reports, explanations and 
evaluations, as well as the practical sociology of social actors themselves. Evaluations are 
commonly embodied in both the explanatory and descripurve language of sociologist, and 
that of their subjects. Each of these dimensions can be analytically separated, to good 
purpose, but they do noc normally occur separately, not even in the wock of the best social 
ecientusts. 
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peers and predecessors in his three volume Treatise are rare. This seems 
to me, as to some earlier reviewers, to be unfortunate. His reticence, 
whatever its motivation, makes his readers’ task more difficult, since it 
does not clarify the fields of difference in which, of necessity, he takes 
up positions.“ His strategy has instead been to lay out the foundations 
of a soundly-based social theory. He has outlined a method, a taxonomy, 
and a mode of theoretical explanation, with a variety of test-cases which 
aim to apply and illustrate his approach. Where much macro-sociology 
has taken the development of some specified idea of ‘modern’ society as 
its object, and devised a methodology which fits this explanatory task, 
Runciman has attempted to devise a methodology, which he argues is 
serviceable for social theory in general. 


It may be that sociology is always more embedded in particular 
contexts of relevance—and more beset by disputes between different 
ways of modelling the social world——than Runciman would like it to 
be. Perhaps it is only relevance for values, either through the 
implications of particular social facts, or indirectly, through the 
implications of more general theoretical models for social facts, thar 
makes sociology compelling. There may otherwise seem to be insuf- 
ficient reason to prefer one theoretical grammar or taxonomy to 
another. This does not imply a field free for the imposition of value- 
biases, but merely requires that value-orientations be reflexively under- 
stood and made explicit. 


Runciman’s Treatise does in fact set out an implicit model of modern 
social development, though it is presented in a piecemeal and illus- 
trative mode. This is a model of differentiated pathways to modernity, 
embedded in different types of society. Each of these pathways was 
subject to its own structural and culrural constraints, and each 
revealed a remarkable consistency ın the reproduction of one or more 
of its dominant modes of production, coercion and persuasion. 


This position, implicitly critical of the various versions of 
‘convergence theory’, seems at this moment to require a more explicit 
defence than it is given. Marx may have been wrong, as Runciman 
says, about the preconditions and outcome of socialist revolutions,"> 
but he seems to have been largely right about the continuing 
competitive advantages of capitalism as a social system. 


Versions of the Sociology of Modern Britain 


Runciman has now provided a volume-length illustration of his model 
of sociological argument, called Applied Social Theory, and consisting of 


UIn The Social Axrmal, Runciman is more forthcoming about his disagreements. 
However, the labelling of opponents as ‘placirude merchancs’ (PM’)—of whom Parsons 
1s the main exemplar—and ‘aturude merchancs’ (‘AM’)—left-wing sociologists like 
Westergeard and Wallerstein are singled out here—deparss from his usual fur- 
mundedness. 


15 The Socal Axsmal, p. 48 
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a study of the evolution of rwentieth-century society in Britain. This 
deploys the methodology set out in Volume 1, distinguishing the 
levels of analysis of report, explanation, description, and evaluation, 
and is based on a wide knowledge of the literature of the field that 
students may still recognize as ‘the social structure of modern Britain’. 
Its analysis seeks to demonstrate the priority to be given to socio- 
logical explanation over explanations which uncritically extrapolate 
from the intention and actions of policy-makers. Its argument is that 
social-structural constraints determined, against the intentions of 
political reformers of both Left and Right—that is of the post-war 
Labour and Thatcherite Conservative governments—that not much 
changed ın the balance of power ın British society after 19.45, the most 
significant changes being located instead during and after the First 
World War, not the Second. 


One part of Runciman’s thesis, which demonstrates the many resources 
which sustained a democratic model of capitalism in Britain against 
challenges to it of both an authoritarian conservative and a socialist 
kind, is valid, though somewhat uncontentious. There seems no 
moment in the twentieth century at which British society seemed at 
serious risk either of an insurrection which would seriously threaten 
democratic political practices, or of the supersession of democratic 
constitutional forms by authoritarian elements in the dominant class. 


Runciman gives rather little attention to the international context in 
which British society has functioned during this century, even 
though it seems that the key to this continuity and stability lies not 
only in the avoidance of military defeat in two World Wars, but also 
in the popular legitimacy given to British governing arrangements 
by these relative triumphs. Explanations of these sources of stability 
in terms of underlying relations of social power are certainly appro- 
priate, and are some corrective to the anxieties or expectations which 
those on the Left and the Right have at different times held of the 
possibilities of more radical change. Nevertheless, this conclusion 
hardly seems to be unexpected enough to justify the immense effort 
taken to demonstrate it. What follows from the necessary ‘relevance- 
for-values’ of sociological inquiry is that the value of an investigation 
depends on the new or surprising understanding or information that 
it generates. The stability and continuity of British social structure is 
surely not such a surprise. 


A State of Stasis 


Runciman does, however, have a more contentious thesis. This is not 
only that a liberal-democratic form of social régime has persisted in 
Britain without major internal risk throughout the twentieth 
century, but that little of significance has changed within this 
structure since the early 1920s. If the criterion of ‘change’ is rendered 
definitionally equivalent to the departure, or serious threat of 
departure, from a democratic form of capitalism, then the proposition 
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is valid. But, by other criteria, in which one considers variants and 
developments within this dominant form, it seems to be a challeng- 
ing but false conclusion to have come to. The argument seems to 
depend on what changes are considered to be significant. We are in 
fact back to value- and theoretical-relevance. Whar social changes 
matter enough to be counted as changes? 


Runciman is scrupulously fair in his descriptions of the situations 
pertaining within the three major social fractions or systacts that he 
identifies as central to British society. Where his olympian detachment 
from sociological debates probably conceals some distaste for many of 
its constituent elements, his even-handedness towards competing 
social classes signifies an empathetic concern for each of them. He has a 
commitment to truthfully representing the lived world of social actors, 
but some lack of sympathy for their intellectual advocates. If one 
wished to elucidate the position from which Runciman is writing 
about Britain—not an easy thing to do given his careful abstention 
from judgement!*—one might ascribe to him an identification with 
the larger interests and continuities of the British state and society 
itself, that is, the viewpoint of an enlightened and liberal member of its 
governing class. At one point, Runciman refers to Whiggish narratives 
of a progressive evolution towards economic prosperity, ideological 
consensus, and political freedom’.’7 Even those least inclined to be self- 
congratulatory about this, he adds, ‘did not dispute that English 
society remained, for better or worse, capitalist, liberal or democratic’. 
The alternative aspirations for British society that his account seeks to 
show to have been unrealizable are those of the Left—-which he seeks to 
present without distortion—and those of the pre-war authoritarian 
Right. His challenge to the idea that there ever was a radical challenge 
from the Left is also implicitly critical of Thatcherite conservatism, 
whose legitimating case was that ‘socialism’ had become a threat that 
needed to be met with a major change in the relations of power. 


So Runciman seeks to demonstrate the substantial continuities in 
British social life, over the period from the early 19208, in the 
distribution of income, the opportunities for social mobility, the 
experience of relative deprivation (the topic of his influential 1966 
study), modes of coercion (always differently experienced by different 
social classes), and modes of persuasion, in which Runciman perceives 
a considerable continuity in the dominant ideology, manifested, for 
example, in the legitimating role of the monarchy. 


Plus ça change 


Although he is primarily interested to demonstrate the sociological 
basis of these continuities, and to set these against the claims to effi- 


16 There are several occasions where the reader arrives ac a point where some evaluanon 
might be expected, to be told ‘it's up to you’ 
I Veleome 111, p. 6. 
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cacy of political programmes, in fact, the frame of his inquiry seems 
to have been unduly set by the parameters of imaginable changes of 
régime—that is, whether or not these took place. The changes that 
matter in Runciman’s perspective are changes in the power relations 
of the major ‘systacts’. The absence of major changes here leads 
Runciman to underplay other changes that have taken place at a 
social and cultural level. His argument is in other words more 
‘political’ in its frame of reference than it overtly claims to be. The 
framing grammar of Runciman’s model, which is one of competing 
or complementary forms of power organized around the modes of 
production, persuasion and coercion, here has its greatest effect. Only 
those changes which have substantial effects on the exercise of power 
through these modes seem significant to Runciman’s perspective. 

Since Britain remained, from 1922 onwards, democratic in its mode 
of coercion, liberal in its mode of persuasion, and capitalist in its 
mode of production, not much seems to have changed in Britain 
society at all. 


It is instructive to compare this account of twentieth-century Britain 
with Ross McKibbin’s recently published Classes and Cultures in 
England 1918~1920, a book of great interest which covers much of 
the same period. McKibbin writes as a social historian, rather than a 
sociologist, though the main difference that this makes is that he is 
less concerned to formalize his conceptual apparatus than Runciman, 
and that he constructs his argument more descriptively. He deploys 
sociological concepts where it seems useful to his task, but in an 
uninhibited way, and without much apparent interest in theory. He 
turns out to be more untroublesomely reliant than Runciman on the 
role of social classes in shaping British society, whereas Runciman’s 
study had as one of its aims the displacement of class-based models 
from their earlier dominance in the study of British social structure. 


McKibbin holds, in contrast to Runciman, that important changes 
did take place during and after the Second World War, as well as 
during and after the First. The primary reason for this is that he 
believes the Second World War revived the economic fortunes of the 
‘old’ industrial working class of the mines, shipbuilding, railways 
and heavy engineering, which had been nearly ruined by the 
depression of the early 1920s and then of the early 1930s. The reform 
programme of the 1945 Labour government—even if much of it had 
been developed by the Wartime Coalition—reflected the renewed 
leverage of this older working class in society, allied to the newer 
working class created by the light engineering and consumer-based 
manufacturing industries of the 1930s. The continuing contest, 
through the 1960s and 19708, between antagonistic class forces in 
Britain, which brought increased influence to the trade unions, an 
expanded public sector, and enlarged welfare expenditures, would not 
have occurred without the war-time and post-war renewal of full 
employment and the bargaining power which this gave to industrial 
workers. The fact that this did not, in the event, seriously threaten 
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the dominant political order does not signify that no changes in the 
balance of class relations took place in this period. 


The Erosion of the Aristocracy and the Rise of the Popular 


McKibbin describes the experience of the upper, middle and working 
classes in the first part of his book, and then proceeds to discuss 
different aspects of British cultural life, interpreted in large part 
in terms of the cultures of different classes. The decline of the 
Edwardian upper class and its capacity to dominate the national cul- 
ture, is one significant event. The emergence of a society increasingly 
dominated by its middle classes 1s a significant consequence of the 
First World War. Although this might structurally be viewed as a 
point of agreement between Runciman and McKibbin, McKubbin’s 
history is valuable in its description of how this aristocratic hege- 
mony was in practice surrendered over this whole period, as a result of 
innovations and conflicts which took place over a wide field of social 
practices. The resistance of the hereditary peers to their impending 
abolition as a political class is a late moment in this development, 
which is often unhelpfully described as ‘modernization’. It was not 
the case that a new social world came into being in 1922, and 
remained little altered thereafter. 


The specific cultural fields which McKibbin discusses in separate 
chapters, each providing a valuable overview, consist of education and 
mobility, religion and belief, sexuality and morality, sport, music, the 
cinema, radio, and language. He describes a set of linked transfor- 
mations, in particular the erosion of a social order of astonishing 
authority, subordination and deference. The corrosion, within the 
field of sport, of semi-feudal relations between the privileged élites 
who managed Britain’s sports, and most of the people who played and 
watched them—of which the gentleman-amateur distinction was an 
emblem—is a graphic instance of the gradual emergence of more 
democratic, though also increasingly marcket-dominated, social 
relations. ‘® Changes in music, broadcasting, and cinema have been in 
the same direction, of the partial overthrow of a conformist and 
repressive hegemony of middle-class taste, by more varied and 
popular forms, in which the example of American popular culture 
provided an important alternative model to the local class hegemony. 


McKibbin’s analysis registers changes ın the experience of social 
categories other than classes. Changes in sexuality and morality, ın 
the direction of a lifting of sexual repression, and greater freedom to 
divorce and control family size, are linked to the increased freedom 
and power of women. Developments in music identify generation as a 
new axis of differentiation, as a youth culture emerges, in practice 
after McKubbin’'s cultural history ends in 1951. The decline of most 
forms of organized religion is a fact of significance in itself, and one 


18 BSkyB's bid for Manchester United FC represencs a later stage in this evolution 
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of real political significance given the contribution which Non- 
Conformity had made to political liberalism. 


The changes in education which McKibbin describes are also of great 
structural importance. The crucial issues were resolved during 
debates which took place throughout the period from the 1920s to 
the 1950s. There was a large expansion of educational opportunity for 
all, important as an agent of democratization and opportunity. On 
the other hand, it was decided to perpetuate a separate system of 
private education—-the public schools—and not to develop a vigo- 
rous technical and vocational sector, after the 1944 Education Act. 
This was severely damaging to the long-term strength and prospects 
of the manual working class, and probably to the competitiveness and 
viability of British manufacturing industry too. 


Counter-Hegemony and Coca-Colonization 


McKibbin’s analysis raises two important questions for structural 
analysis. One is to ask why the ‘economic’ and ‘demographic’ power 
of the working class did not translate to a greater degree into political 
and cultural hegemony, as it did, for example, in the case of Swedish 
social democracy. McKibbin suggests that this was because cultural 
differences of class were too prominent in Britain, and because a more 
universalist and assertive ideology and culture failed to emerge. He 
describes the 1945 Labour Government’s general indifference to cul- 
tural issues. Its failure to grapple with the importance of education 
for class structure and opportunity, both in regard to the public and 
secondary schools, was a decisive one. In the absence of an egalitarian 
and democratic culture promoted by the Labour government and its 
allies, the space was left open for cultural colonization by a largely 
commercial culture. The failure to develop a viable vocational 
educational system for the working class left the educational culture 
in the control of the middle class, and ensured that prestige and 
rewards would artach to professional and white-collar occupations, 
not manual or technical ones. There are marked similarities between 
McKibbin’s underlying thesis and NLR’s argument of the early 1960s 
that the strength of a ‘corporate’ working class culture, embedded in 
a stratified social order ın which authority lay with traditional ruling 
classes, was a decisive weakness of British socialism. What could not 
have been anticipated at the time was the way in which this would 
eventually lead to the undermining and defeat of the strong working- 
class institutions and culture that remained, and to their replacement 
by a militantly middle-class and meritocratic culture, of which New 
Labour is the latest embodiment. 


Ruaociman’s analysis has the effect of eclipsing the period of working 
class insurgence and the Thatcherite reaction to it, as racher marginal 
disturbances in the longer-term stability and continuity of the 
British social order. McKuibbin’s recognition, by contrast, of the 
recuperation of the industrial working class after the disastrous 
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period of the 19208 and 1930s, allows a more complex view to be 
taken of a changing balance of power. His analysis explains both the 
challenges to the dominant order that took place in the 1960s and, so 
far as the working class was concerned, their failure—for there is no 
gainsaying that the long-term emancipatory effects were more 
profound for other social fractions empowered by this rebellious 
spirit (women, the young, and ethnic minorities) than for the 
working class. McKibbin’s analysis enables us both to identify the 
cultural resources which the working class lacked, and the sources of 
extreme antagonism in the middle class which Thatcherism was able 
to mobilize against perceived class insubordination. Understanding 
the history of class relations since 1918 is vital in establishing the 
roots of these later social antagonisms. Although the outcome of the 
class and other social conflicts of the 1960s and 1970s may be to have 
returned Britain to the course of development in which it was already 
set during the 1930s, this does not mean that major disruptions did 
not take place, or that the outcome which did occur was the only one 
conceivable. 


Determining the Future 


Some counterfactual significance has to be given to political 
contingency, in particular to the successive misjudgements which led 
to Labour governments losing power on no less than three occasions, io 
1951, 1970 and 1974, when, with better political judgement, their 
leaders might have retained it. The power of governments may be 
limited, as Runciman argues, but they are not negligible in their long 
term consequences. 


With regard to the long-term stability and continuity of a British 
system which is capitalist in its mode of production, liberal in its mode 
of persuasion, and democratic in its mode of coercion, McKibbin’s and 
Runciman’s analyses are in broad agreement. Runciman’s analysis is 
shaped by his wish to demonstrate this continuity, in the context of the 
possible alternatives there might have been to it. McKibbin takes this 
broader structural frame largely as given. What interests him is the 
changing relations of classes and cultures within it, which brought a 
transformation in the lives of British citizens, and many changes in the 
powers of different social actors among them—women, for example— 
though not in the mode of a linear advance. For McKibbin, who seems 
to be identified with more egalitarian and democratic values within the 
spectrum he describes, to say that British society remains liberal, 
capitalist and democratic seems to be the beginning of the story, not its 
end. Which of these framing perspectives one prefers to adopt is, as 
Runciman might say, up to you. 
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Darko Suvin 


Centennial Politics: 
On Jameson on Brecht on Method 


O great academics! Still, let's search more diligently and nos despair. 
Augustine of Hippo 


The highest thing would be to xnderstand that all phenomena are 
already theory. 


Goethe 


Brecht can be supremely useful to us—if we wish to think through 
and do something about the present catastrophic state of the world; 
and what is useful is his method. This is Fredric Jameson’s thesis in 
his pathbreaking book.” It is, I think, the most significant contri- 
- bution to come out of the hullabaloo that was the 1998 Brecht 
centennial. But what does he mean by method? 


One of Jameson’s formulations may provide a first springboard: ‘there 
existed a Brechtian “stance” [Ha/twxg] which was not only doctrine, 
narrative, or style, but all three simultaneously; and ought better to 
be called, with all due precautions, “method”’.' This builds on, but 
considerably expands Lukács’s famous assertion in History and Class 
Consciousness that ‘orthodox Marxism...refers exclusively to method’ 
—precisely because it adds the crucial factors of stance (involving the 
whole body) and narrative (involving a more than exclusively 
conceptual articulation of a possible world). But then I would like to 
ask: why is it necessary to stress that this is not simply doctrine? 
Clearly, doctrine as a set of tightly—as it were, ‘horizontally’ —linked 
political-cum-philosophical concepts, unfalsifiable by any ‘vertical’ 
reference to the embodied situations from which they once sprang 
and to which—in any Brechtian (or Jamesonian) ‘meshing thought’ 
(cingreifendes denken)—they should be applied, has failed us in this 
century. We are now yoked to a victorious doctrine of ‘free trade’, that 


* Fredric Jameson, Brecht and Method, Verso, London 1998, HB £19. 
1 Ibid, p 132. 
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is a lie in its premises and a horror in its results. Its opposite, 
Leninism, was in some important aspects flawed when extrapolated 
west of Russia, was certainly abused within Russia itself, and is, in 
any case, inadequate to the physical and mental technologies of post- 
Fordism. What, then, 1s inheritable or transmissable from a socialist 
past, that includes not only many glories, but even whose worst errors 
contain indispensable lessons for the future? Where can we find ‘a 
place-keeper’ for what Jameson in a somewhat different context calls 
the ‘metaphysics’, but we may term the doctrines, ‘that have become 
impossible’?? 


In the case of Brecht, Jameson’s answer—taken by him as exemplary 
of the whole inheritance—is: method. But this is a conclusion arrived 
at with a rich intricacy that requires us to discuss at least a few of the 
key foci ‘to be read into, or read out of a complex argument (as 
Brecht said about Cortolanaus). Its crucial links have to do with what 
Brecht may mean to us today, and why the answer is significant 
beyond literary or theatre discussions. These two issues come 
together in the question: what ıs the social and indeed class locus 
from which, and to which, Brecht speaks? In whose name or names, 
and then to whom, could he—or did he—speak? After considering 
these matters (other important ones—Brecht and the subject, Brecht 
and modernism, sympathy vs. empathy, the ‘representability of 
capitalism’—must be slighted), I will return to see what illumination 
we may derive from Brecht’s and Jameson’s ‘method’. 


Poetry 


It is clear enough not only thar Brecht 1s a poet, but that, had Brecht 
not been a (major) poet or wordsmith, he would not have been anything 
else of significance. Jameson distances himself from “Western critics 
from Adorno on’ who have insinuated that Brecht was ‘(just) a poet’, 
but his brief is not detailed appreciations of any single work, genre or 
mode. His approach is more like what Benjamin would have called a 
commentary (that starts from the prejudgement that the text under 
scrutiny is a classic): a close reading certainly, but one chat shifts from 
the single ‘work’ to the details characteristic for a whole opus, wherever 
the lines speak to the purpose. A network of references lying athwart 
the monadic theological assumptions of ‘organic’ literary scholarship 
and probing the contradictory unity of Brecht’s stance, is thus put in 
place. We still get splendid analyses by the way. For verse, perhaps the 
best example is Jameson’s pithy comment on The Cranes’,4 the 
classical sonnet in two voices fitted into Mahagonny, whose bitter-sweet 
lyricism is itself enough to dispel the cliché—anyway repudiated by 
the mature poet—thar Brecht 1s emotionless. Throwaway asides, like 
‘the two fundamental Brechtian works Sasnt Joan and the Three-Penwy 


*Ibid,p 12 
3Ibid., p 6. 
4Ibid ,pp 142-3 
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Novel’,> are equally salutary and revealing. Jameson's stream of 
associations proceeds through concepts, bur their kinetoscopic lope 
becomes strangely similar to a Joycean poetic narrative. Pages 81-85, 
for example, move from Opposition through Contradiction to the V- 
Effekt, from Brecht via Hegel, Marx, postmodernism, Barthes, 
ethnomethodology, Sartre, Judith Butler (the weakest link) and 
Gramsci back to the ‘Street Scene’, to end Part 1 of the book with a 
culminating bang: ‘[all this] is the proof that reality is theoretical, but 
also that Brecht’s theory...is what is “really” or “in reality” Brechtian 
in Brecht’! 


Still, as earlier critics have indicated, poetry supplied a further form 
that was to be crucial for Brecht's stance, the ballad. He admired ‘Sir 
Patrick Spens’ and drew on the great German heritage of the 
Romantic Kwasthallade and of the penny-dreadful Moritats sung by 
itinerant balladeers, imitated in ‘Mack the Knife’ and so many other 
‘songs’ in the plays.° The ballad develops through episodes; it has an 
in-built plebeian estrangement technique, readily switching from 
impersonation to third-person narrative and generalizing comment; 
it is both lyrical and epic. So it is another mayor template for Brecht’s 
literary practice, alongside the parable, André Jolles’s casws—where a 
judgement of conduct questions a norm-——and the proverb, on all of 
which Jameson writes with great insight.” 


The Storyteller and Embodiment 


Brecht’s poems tell stories as often as they proffer catalogues or survey 
landscapes, ınner or outer. We have only to think of the great examples 
from Haxspostille (Devotions for the Home}—' Marie Farrar’, Evelyn Roe’, 
‘Ballad of the Pirates’, ‘Remembering Marie A.’—all the way to such 
final poems in the Buckow Elegies as “The Solution’, “When in my 
White Room at the Charité’. Especially after his emigration, the most 
effective poems combine such elements with a_historicizing 
commemoration of exemplary personal moments, as in the 
extraordinary ‘priapic’ sonnets he exchanged with Grete Steffin. Very 
many are verse narratives either of a ‘case’ or of a major historical 
complex, like the much under-valued adaptation of The Communist 
Manifesto for an age of world wars. So, too, ‘epic theatre’—the term was 
repudiated by Brecht—mainly meant that a play should, in its 
structure as well as ın performance, tell a clear and rich story, specifying 
complex circumstances and their effect on human flesh and behaviour 
as lucidly as might a realistic French novel, if more sparingly. In this 
sense, Jameson’s parallel with Balzac is well taken.’ Brecht infuriated 
his orthodox critics by disregarding Marx’s future-oriented dialectics, 


SIbid , prg§r 

é Brecht’s musicality, beginning with his youthful guicerscrumming, is che subject of 
Albrecht Dumling’s excellent Lasst ach rbt verfahren, Munich 1985 

7 Jameson, Brecht and Mabed, pp. 99—105, 118-22, 131-40 

$ Ibid., pp 13, 154-5 
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where poverty necessarily breeds revolt, for Brecht could not—as a 
realist, however allegorical——find a believable referent for successful 
insurgency west of Moscow. 


The crux 1s bere whether ‘storytelling—or, better still, embodied 
storytelling, the acting out—-thereby becomes the realm of some 
deeper truth...’;? whether Brechtian (and indeed any) storytelling is 
potentially a privileged method, ‘rigorously non-formalistic, and 
thereby evad|ing] the philosophical objections to sheer method’.'° So, 
for example, is ‘retelling individual events as though they were histo- 
rical ones...a new mode of self-knowledge?’.'' By the end of the 
book, this overriding question, in the early pages carefully hedged by 
interrogatives, 1s triumphantly answered: yes, storytelling is (using 
my terms) a cognitive method—which, no doubt, means that our 
usual philosophical and scientistic prejudices about what may be 
cognition or method require thorough refurbishing. For there is, 
Jameson remarks, an ‘ultimate irreducibility of narrative as such’: in 
both narrative and its analysis, ‘it is impossible to...complete the act 
of abstraction’, to reduce understanding to ‘pure’ conceptuality. 
Figuration, topology, shapes, must intertwine with conceptual 
categories for a real understanding of contemporary complexities. 


Doctrine and Allegory 


But how is this general narrative ‘method’ to be reconciled with the 
political interests of Brecht’s class and generation? Jameson 
convincingly suggests that a privileged way to do so, which was 
employed by Brecht, is allegory. But this is a new type of ‘open’ 
allegory. For there is, after all, something paradoxical in talk of 
allegory for an age sceptical of—if not flatly inimical to—doctrines, 
since allegory has traditionally been a way of reconciling, and often 
subordinating, fiction to a doctrine or mythical orthodoxy. We 
can see this in Arstophanes, in Buddhism, and in medieval 
Christianity—which was in Germany never cleanly broken by an 
‘anti-Gothic’ Renaissance as in Italy, France or England, but was 
rather transmogrified into that Catholic, Protestant as well as folk 
baroque which is at the root of Brecht’s cultural tradition. 
Theoretically speaking, there can be no classical (doctrinal) allegory 
in our age. But practice is slyer than theory, and an allegory 
despairing in the absence of a supreme Law (Kafka) or a mystery-play 
set in a Limbo that knows no Heaven (Beckett) have been a 
significant part of avant-garde repertoires in our century. Brecht 
wanted to offer counter-projects more hopeful than these. Faced with 
a realist (including ‘Socialist Realist’) thesis which short-circuited 
the tension between phenomena and doctrine, and a ‘formalist’ 


9 Thid , p. 27 
1 Ibid., p 28 
H Ibid., p 57 
1 Ibid., p rox. 
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antithesis which allowed doctrine only as a kind of ‘negative way’ 
revealing by its absence (the theoreticians of these two enemy 
brothers were Lukács and Adorno), Brecht chose a paradoxical 
third route for his balladic parables: to show doctrine—or, more 
significantly, some experimentally verifiable elements thereof—es 
sensuously present in the everyday actions of those committed to its 
horizon of liberation, rather than as a Platonic essence beckoning 
from the classless future. Brecht saw hell on earth just as clearly as 
Kafka or Beckert—for him it was close to Breughel’s vision of Mad 
Meg—but, from Mahagonny onwards, he identified it with the ‘snare 
city’ of consumer capitalism and war of all against all, out of which 
those who watch Mother Courage or Shen Te should find a way: 
Jameson calls it Brecht’s Tao, and it is also ssth’bodos, pursuing the 
Way out of exploitation and slaughter. 


Allegorical writing of this kind shuttles back and forth between the 
abstract and the concrete, so that there is in it ‘both a little more and a 
little less than a concept...it keeps the procedure open’;™ it thereby 
disposes of the usual complaint against concepts, from Nietzsche's 
attacks on Socrates onwards, that by subsuming all cases they apply 
fully (sensuously, experientially) to none. Jameson’s dictum comes in 
a discussion of the somewhat murky Brechtian category of Gastus; 
which, as nobody knows how to translate it out of German (a sign as 
troubling as the untranslatability of coy French puns in Derrida), 
I would myself try to see as a collective or theatrical instance of 
stance [Haltwng]. An excellent example of Brecht’s use of allegory, 
doctrinally clear yet experientially concretized, is Menenius’s patri- 
cian parable of the Belly and Members, gleefully refunctioned by the 
plebeian gaze in Brecht’s rewrite of Coriolenus, and performatively 
revealed by the various stances developed toward it by the drematis 
personae in that scene. 


Brecht’s central narrative instrument and principal allegorical genre 
of ‘open parable’ must, therefore, recomplicate the classical sub- 
servience of story to meaning in allegory, as we find it, say, ın the 
parables of the Synoptic Bible. It creates a genuine two-way street 
and feedback, where the story is a cognitive toolkit in its own right, 
testing che doctrine. From among the inexhaustible ramifications of 
parable, I shall here only remark that the feedback Brecht sought can 
also be seen as the loop between personal (but class-bound) interest 
and even the best imaginable doctrine. If we think of his deep 
engagement with popular culture, his allegories could be taken today 
as alternatives diametrically opposed to the hegemonic machines 
steeping us in nebulous, but always subaltern, allegories pretending 
to be none, in competing versions from Mickey Mouse and the Lion 
King through the projective Nation (to which Jameson has devoted a 
seminal book) to Superman and the Invisible Hand of the Free 
Market. 


13 Ibid , p. roo. 
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History is Real: Allegories of Class Collectives, Self-Govern- 
ment, ‘Autonomization’ 


Brecht’s life was shaped and ‘overdetermined’ by the huge political 
convulsions of World War 1, the Leninist Sturm und Drang, fascism, 
Stalinism, World War n, Cold War. Only semi-tronically, a well- 
known poem of his was directed to ‘Poor BB’, and it ends with ‘the 
earthquakes to come’, amid which he hopes to keep his pleasures 
glowing—in the emblematic image of cigar, uniting oral metonymy 
and genital metaphor. Next to Russia (and the cordon senstaire of East 
Central Europe, from Finland to the Balkans), Germany felt the stress 
of the moving tectonic plates most strongly. Brecht saw world war 
and attempted revolution as closely as one could without being 
engulfed by them. He landed in a Berlin hospital for under- 
nourishment in his mid-twenties, he watched the social-democratic 
directed police shooting at workers on May the First, and an anecdote 
has him even listening to Hitler in Munich beerhalls before the first 
attempted putsch in 1923. Between 1931 and 1945, he concentrated 
grimly on ‘the housepainter’: almost—or quite—directly in the 
magnificent failure of Roundbeads and Peakheads (Jameson notes its 
magnificence), and then in Uj, Schweyk, Terror and Misery of the Third 
Resch, and innumerable other poems and writings—not least one of 
the great pamphlet-essays of our age of obfuscations, Five Difficulties 
in Writing the Truth; but also in Mother Courage, that clear allegory of 
fake profit in warfare, and perhaps even in the splendid and still 
fertile Lebrstiicke.“4 


The tectonic shifts beneath all earthquakes, we ought to have learned, 
occur in magmatic depths we do not understand well. We can only 
say that something like Fordism and the welfare-warfare state started 
to transform with equal intimacy our categories of economy, 
technology and belief. On the Left, Brecht was among the very few 
lonely thinkers to realize that this meant an epoch-making break in 
history. His fellow-spiric was Gramsci, with whose cultural and 
political stance Brecht’s outlook had astounding similarities.’ The 
kinship to Gramsci is striking, too, in a matter of overriding umpor- 
tance for both: the steadfast, life-long orientation of Brecht’s work 
towards self-governing collectives. This was to be his barque and 
compass amidst all the hurricanes of the world. 


14 Jameson 1s one of the few English-language criucs to acknowledge the pathbreaking 
character of Reiner Steinweg's work on the Labrrterks. He also hints ar the nght approach 
to the great oratorio of Drs Massnabme-—The Maasares Taken (this is, in spice of the wrong 
plural—there 1s only one measure that counts, che execunon of the Young Comrade——the 
best shot at this uocreoslamble cle). Here Eisler played Bech to a certain Lentoism and 
Brecht figured the ‘militant Church’ severity of ıt Nobody has yet managed to find a 
proper use for the work neither the leftist caucs, who attempted to wash therr hands of it, 
not seeing thar clean hands often get cut off, nor the ‘centrist formalist’ ones, who saw its 
affinity co Jesut militancy but not its chis-worldly tensions ground mortality, born of a 
different doctrine 

13 See W.F Haug, Phslerepbseren mit Brecht xed Gramsci, Hamburg 1996, which one hopes 
to see translated into English. 
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Brecht’s Workshop 


Here, too, much more than doctrine is at stake. Brecht could not 
work at any major project without a group of friends as partners in 
dialogue; even if he was then as a rule the first among equals—the 
only true equals he acknowledged were people whose special skills he 
did not share: Neher the painter, Eisler the musician, Weigel the 
actress. This began with his high-school group in Augsburg, and 
probably culminated in size and complexity in Weimar Berlin. But it 
continued even in emigration, where a couple of women collaborators 
fled from country to country together with Brecht, Weigel and their 
children; and in the DDR, where he had old friends, half a dozen of 
highly capable theatre assistants as well as official pupils from the 
Academy of Arts. Brecht’s works contain many lines, phrases or stage 
arrangements he had accepted from suggestions or drafts by colla- 
borators, but anything he incorporated was given the unmistakable 
imprint of his stance and rhetoric, which had by then permeated the 
group of collaborators anyway.*® 


The collective style of a ‘workshop’, with partners and disciples, 1s 
comparable to any painter's studio before romanticism or movie 
studio today, and if publishers’ profit-motives and German editors’ 
doctrinaire individualism could ever be overcome, many Brecht 
works should be attributed to ‘Brecht and His Workshop’—as 
Giotto’s works are without causing fuss. As usual, Brecht’s 
originality was to have returned, with suitably large changes, to pre- 
capitalist ways of behaving. This was above all a method which 
acknowledged that ours is a century torn between the manipulable 
‘masses’ of capitalist demagogy and its kindred entertainment 
industries (see Brecht’s essay “The Theatricality of Fascism’)-~and 
the only effective alternative, self-governing collectives as creative 
working groups. One can see how such a collective should function 
in the exemplary behaviour of the boy in Brecht’s two playlets, He 
Who Says Yes and He Who Says No. In a situation of dire and 


16 Much ink bes lately been spilled in vain crying to prove that the collaboranon in texts 
Brecht wrote oc staged came mainly from women (which 18 quanutarrvely inexact) and at 
thar from women of whom be had carnal knowledge (it 1s exact chat Hauptmann, Steffin 
and Berlau were among his most assiduous collaborators) However, the collaboration was 
as a cule generously acknowledged when there was occasion to remember (often no one 
bothered) Much more culpable, especially after Brecht's breakthrough to woeld fare after 
1954, was che distribunon of financial returns. Yet che group—Brecht’s ‘workshop’—was 
not only united by a belief chat they were working for the common (vague) goal of wodd 
revolution, but it ıs also clear thar Brecht gave bis collaboratoes, both in their work and in 
therr lives, as much as he got. To tell women who stuck with him, not without tensions, 
through thick and chin thar this or chat cntic today knows better how their Irves should 
have been conducted, seems arrogant | agree with Jameson (p. 10) abour the philologically 
shoddy and milicantly capitalist work of John Fuoeg:, bur I would add char Fueg is clever 
and very efficient in diving a wedge between women and the rest of the Left, and should 
not be dismissed so blithely as Jameson does. See for the most balanced account, which does 
not divorce feminism from class politics, Sebine Kebir's Ers akeraptabler Mana? , Berlin rev. 
edn. 1998, and lab fragte nicht mech mermem Axial, Berlin 1997 (on Elisabeth Hanptmenn), 
my review article of the larter 1s forthcoming in Brey Yaerbouk 1999. 
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demonstrated necessity, he consents to sacrifice his life in order to 
prevent the destruction of the whole community. But dire 
necessity—say war or civil war—is, or ought to be, the exception 
and not the rule in human affairs. (Stalin, of course, thought 
otherwise.) As a rule, the group is there to protect its members—and 
especially a child, its future. In the second piece, 
after a reasonable consultation, where different views are weighed 
according to their bearing on the concrete situation, and total 
necessity is not proven, the boy withholds consent, and the whole 
‘group assents to his better argument. This is a double parable that 
indicates Brecht’s half-way house between the special, borderline 
case of Lenin’s Party, whose Great Law (doctrine) must be followed 
for sheer survival, and Luxemburg’s Councils, which would be the 
norm for collective decisions ın a self-governing socialism. In the 
‘cold Chicago’ of lockouts and Depression, Brecht embraced the 
Leninist translation of Dantean hell into opposed frontlines of class 
struggle, as the political embodiment of his permanent episte- 
mological ‘actant’-—Contradiction.’? But, conversely, Galileo can 
only develop a Science to Make the Life of People Easier (a friendly or 
socialist science), when he is flanked by an allegorical mini- 
collective comprising a manual worker (the lens-maker Federzoni), 
an ethical peasant’s son (the Little Monk) and a curious youngster 
(Andrea), so that, ın the end, his real treason ts to have sundered 
curiosity from ethics and labour, and taught Andrea ‘pure science’ of 
the bourgeois (atom-bomb) kind. Brecht could only bring into 
being the Berliner Ensemble by making it a kind of Luxemburgian 
Council, abhorred and isolated by the Stalinists in power. 


Jameson therefore rightly collocates a brief chapter on Brecht’s use of 
‘autonomization’ effects in narrative into the part of his book that 
deals with doctrine (Lebre, the Teaching).'® Semantic and syntactic 
form are consubstantial with the message here, as montage——even 
thematically foregrounded in Man is Man-—is deployed to expose 
different possibilities of choice, according to different interests and 
values. Jameson argues that Brecht’s formal categories ‘apply. ..to the 
collectivity itself’: the forms are allegorically linked to the audience 
postulated or induced, and catharsis 1s refused in its assumption of a 
‘general human nature’.7? What Sabine Kebir calls the ‘Courage 
effect’—-eschewing any conversion to ‘rightness’ on the stage, while 
letting its contrary transmit an awful warning to the spectator—not 
only makes it possible to appeal to those who do not share the 
doctrine, but also (as in the Yeasayer/Naysayer) to question the 
concrete rightness of the doctrine itself. Brecht’s maxim ran, “The 
learner is more important than the Teaching’. Real learning only 
occurs where the levelling force of conceptual reason is counteracted 
by the particularity of the embodied situation, allowing actors and 


7 See Jameson, Brecht and Methed, pp 81f. 


18 Ihid., pp. 43—51. 
9 Ibid , p. 71. 
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agents the choice of how best to handle their dilemmas, while the 
allegorical example escapes any one-dimensional naturalism and 
makes their choice exemplary for us. Thus each autonomous—as it 
were, self-governing—situation acquires equal rights before the 
judgements of embodied reason, with the audience as a ‘Controlling 
Chorus’ (as in The Measure Taken). 


Pre-Capitalist Wisdom and Technology, Artisan Intellectuals, 
Luxemburgian Two-Way Media 


Jameson turns repeatedly to the presence of the peasantry in Brecht’s 
world, in some of the most subtle and stimulating passages of his 
book. On the one hand, ‘the immemorial peasantry...stands behind 
so much of [Brecht’s] work’; on the other, Brecht also intimately 
shared in technological modernism, with his ‘delight in aeroplanes 
and in the radio, the dimension of “workers” to be added to that of 
“peasants” in any Gramscian aesthetic alliance’.7° Here, fruitful 
discussions may begin. In whose name or voice, and therefore to 
whom—to which classes or fractions—did Brecht speak? The 
question is of a piece with how and to whom he might be useful. I 
doubt that Brecht’s world bas much to do with villages. If we are to 
characterize his stories, perhaps his friend Benjamin’s essay on “The 
Storyteller’ ,?* which allots the classical pre-capitalist tale to travellers 
and peasants, but most of all to artisans, may give us a clue. Travellers 
(mostly involuntary) are everywhere in Brecht, from Baal, Kragler 
and the early pirates, through the caravan and mercenaries”? of 
The Exception and the Rule and Mother Coxrage, almost an ‘eternal 
Wandering Jewess’ damned by capitalist war, to Galileo himself, 
moving—not too unlike Brecht—from comfortable bur phuilistine 
Venice to a larger, more excitingly dangerous, if also rewarding 
Florence, before finally being hauled to the inquisition at the centre 
of power in Rome. (Can one avoid glimpsing a conflation of Los 
Angeles and New York here, if only in the sense that Brecht was 
playing through the political possibilities for an intellectual in the 
West, as a general staff plays through possible campaigns?) The big 
town or mass city-—Berlin, whose shock reverberates through the icy 
Premer for City-Dwellers—is impersonal and depersonalizing, strange 
and perilous. But it is not unmanageable: at worst a frigid jungle, 
swept by the winds from Lake Michigan. After Hitler, anti-fascist 
victory lies in Grushe’s Chalk Circle march—Titoist or Maoist svant 
la lettre—thbrough villages and frozen mountains, like a plebeian 
begira, looping back to victory in the city. As Jameson notes, in 
Brecht ‘it is nature which is minimal, and the city, with its jungle and 
grim profusion, which [is rich]’.?3 


= Ibid., p 3. 

11 Walter Benjamın, Der Ereachler’, Gesammelte Schriftes 0/2, Frankfurt 1980 (English as 
“The Stocyteller’, in his [//saermetrens, New York 1969). 

z See Jameson, Brecht and Method, p. 165. 

13 Ibid., p 134. 
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Thus the semblance of peasant wisdom is dece:ving—when peasants 
are to be found in the plays, they are typically grasping or scared. But 
nor are there many industrial workers around: what one might call 
the torem-field of Fordism is represented, as Jameson notes,74 by 
machines and the ‘poverty of the poor—in Sami Joan of the 
Slaxghterbouses, a title allegorically preferable to Stockyards, for the 
slaughter concerns proletarians as well as oxen and swine, as in the 
emblematic fall of a worker into the bacon vats. The unemployed are 
a Hellenic chorus of millennial plebeian suffering, oppressed more 
than exploited: they do not strike, they are locked out. But 
Benjamin's ertzsans are another marter. It is they who people small 
towns like early industrial Augsburg, traditionally an ‘urban 
merchant’ centre—so too Sichuan before Shui Ta?>—open to the 
country river for swimming, with its disreputable plebeian suburbs, 
haunt of Baal’s taverns and sexual freedom. For all the workshop 
stress on productivity, which, together with teaching remained his 
central stance—Jameson concludes his book on this note?°—Brecht’s 
story-telling 1s actually closer to Benjamin’s concern to repristinate 
values based on communal experience and activity in an increasingly 
reified world of mass production of commodities and their con- 
sumers. Brecht’s hero 1s the small-town artisan-aeronaut, like the 
Tailor of Ulm in the splendid eponymous poem, whereas Yang Sun 
from The Good Person is a dire villain because he wants to fly by 
grinding the face of the small town, embodied in his bride-to-be Shen 
Te. Similarly, the bearers of Brecht’s ‘heroic cowardice’”’ are intellec- 
tuals, portrayed as craftsmen possessing the tools of thought—Me-t, 
Keuner, Azdak, and the failed social experimenter Galileo. Jameson 
tightly observes that Brecht’s fascination with China, which he 
discusses at illuminating length, and with East Asian aesthetics in 
general, was related to his vision of pre-capitalist cultures as a 
couater-world to the Chicago of slaughterhouses and fierce class 
struggles, at a time when Americanism was being emulated by 
Stalin’s industrializing Russia. 


Jameson splendidly argues that the ‘objective correlative’ to 
technology in Brecht’s work lies in the ‘starkness, which emerges 
from the radio play’.?8 This was precisely the one aspect ın which, as 
both Brecht and Benjamin noted, intellectuals were, by reason of 
their artisanal creativity, ‘objectively’ allies of the proletariat: they 
have in common the craft delight of the master of the machine or the 
style when it works. The formal spareness of this aesthetic reinforced 
tendencies in Brecht already evident in Hawspastille, but, at first, 
finding outlet in heretical reversals of severe clerical forms—-the 
psalm, the Loyolan ‘exercise’, the canticles accompanying the liturgic 


“Ibid, pp 139 and 165-7 

a3 See ibid., p. 139 

Ibid ,pp 174-8 

77 Ibid., p. 124. 

“Ibid , pp 165—6 end elsewhere. 
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year. In much the same way, Brecht translated the esoteric Buddhist 
—not sumply Zen—world-reduction of medieval Noh into the 
starkness of both Taylorism (the minimal psychic movements 
indispensable for efficiency) and early Leninism. Jameson devotes 
some remarkable pages to this epoch—say, 1916-31—f radio and 
the Lindberghian monoplane. I would call these, and the ubiquitous 
automobile, space-binding machines of collective communication, 
and only add that it is also the time of silent film—-whose ımpor- 
tance for Brecht is underscored by the recent discovery that he 
was the director of the short 1923 movie Mysteries of a Barber-Shop. 
Lindbergh, Taylor, Chaplin: the ‘Americanization’ that swept post- 
1918 Europe also brought vaguely New Orleans ‘jazz’ records— 
whose improvisational techniques Brecht thought exemplary—and 
the murderous ‘Spanish flu’. 


But then Fordism issues into mass unemployment, Hitlerism and 
war; the conveyor-belt leads to accelerated destruction of oxen and 
people (to the rune of “Work faster’ from the Good Person); Lindbergh 
1s vitiated by an individualist heroics at odds with the working 
collective that produced his plane. So in Brecht’s Street Scene of the 
mid-1930s, judging the responsibility for a car accident may be read 
as a parable of Fordism derailed. Enthusiasm for Lindbergh’s flying 
car, the aeroplane, left Brecht even before the arrival of the Luftwaffe's 
Stukas and the usAF’s bombing of Dresden and Hiroshima; though 
enthusiasm for cars never did. New technology did not necessarily 
link self-governing collectives into a plebeian democracy from below, 
as avant-garde ardour had once assumed: Mayakovsky with his vision 
of two-way radio in The Badbug—independently conjured up by 
Brecht in a ‘radio theory’ that explicitly invokes utopia—or 
Tretyakov with his conception of two-way newspapers in the USSR. It 
could equally be, and was, employed by the military and police state. 


Twists and Turns, Today 


With whom, then, can Brecht be compared? Not fully with Shaw, 
who 10 his combination of drama and politics might have seemed his 
closest English counterpart, but wrote no poetry. Drawing parallels 
with Eliot and Pound, Jameson suggests a useful estrangement of the 
Left through the Right. But their plays are too slight, even Marder in 
the Cathedral. Nor can Brecht be handled as Eliot superciliously 
proposed we deal with Blake: a great poet landed with an aberrant 
mythology, which we have to endure by suspending our disbelief just 
so long as it takes to get at his poetry. (This was Martin Esslin’s 
position, except that he was writing, as it were, under Pitt, and so had 
to disjoin Brecht’s poetry and principles sharply.) Brecht is taught in 
literature or theatre classes and there is a ‘Brecht industry’ (in which I 
have toiled); theatre makes everything theatrical, Brecht complained, 
and academic studies make everything academic. To this, Jameson 
opposes with full right a central distinction between Brecht and ‘any 
number of other “great writers” —'some more general lesson’ of 
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joyous enablement, the lesson of his ‘method’.?9 Beyond all philology, 
this is the ‘portable’ use of Brecht.3° 


Felicitously, Jameson dwells on Brecht’s collection of aphorisms and 
anecdotes Me-ti, accurately subtitled The Book of Twists and Turns. 
One very instructive anecdote, “Tu Wishes to Learn Class Struggle 
and Learns Sitting’, recounts how the impatient neophyte revolution- 
ary Tu (read Ruth Berlau) came to Master Me-ti and was instructed in 
proper sitting instead: 


... for we are just Dow sitting and we want to learn while sitting. 
Tu said, If one always strives to take up the most comfortable 
posture and get the best out of what there is, in brief if one strives 
after enjoyment (Gesxss), how can one then fight? Me-ti said, If 
one does not strive after enjoyment, does not want to get the best 
out of what there is nor take up the best posture, why then should 
one fight?3* 


While accepting the doctrinal goal (‘struggle of classes’), Me-ti 
insists the quest for pleasure must inform the behaviour of those 
learning how to pursue the goal: ‘progressing is more important than 
being progressive’ was one of Brecht’s aphorisms. Progressing or 
sitting engages the whole body, a sensorium not reducible solely to 
cerebral conceptions but rather using them as points of orientation. 
The judgement here would be similar to that passed on the engaging 
boy in He Who Says No, whose refusal to die when it is not absolutely 
necessary is called ‘not heroic but reasonable’. 


Three Elements of Method 


How, then, to summarize at least central elements of Brecht’s 
method? I would point out three of them. First, as Jameson strongly 
argues,’ this is a thinker whose categories—often marked by 
neologism: stance, Gruandgestus, estrangement—yield a cognitive 
effect comparable to those of a specialized, ‘only conceprual’ 
philosophy, yet often richer. They form no ‘system’, but are 
transportable. For they follow a rule thar, as I have argued elsewhere, 
33 requires our stance to correspond to our situation, through careful 
observation which takes into account the embodied nature and the 
interests of the actors that constitute it. Here Brecht’s emphasis 
coincides with positions developed over the same period by Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty, and Bakhtin: ‘there is no essence outside of a concrete 


= Ibid , p. 29 

> Ibid., p. 105. 

3! Bertolt Brecht, Werks, Gress kemmentiorts Berlrner xed Frankfurter Axspebs, Berlin and 
Frankfurt 1998, vol XVI: pp. 176-7. 

3 Jameson, Brecht and Mabed, pp. 70 and 90. 

33 Darko Savin, Lesoms of Jajan, Montreal 1996 (essay 5. The Use-Value of Dying: 
Magical vs. Cognitive Utopmn Desire in the “Learning Plays” of Preudo-Zenchiku, 
Waley, and Brecht’) 
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situation’, and ‘any empirical situation partakes of imagination or 
ideology’. 


Second, this orientation to practice—Jameson stresses it time and 
again—is the province of Brechtian sages very similar to Chaucer’s 
Clerk of Oxenforde: ‘gladly wold he teche/And gladly lerne’. It 
resembles a Nietzschean joyous knowledge,3> yet one informed by 
a militant Marxist socialism acutely aware of the need to adapt any 
-ism, especially one’s own, to new types of experience in the age of 
mass capitalism and world wars, as humanity enters ‘a whole new 
world of relationships, like the new world of Galileo’s physics or the 
new world of socialist construction, into which writer and reader 
alike must penetrate by means of daring exploration, and 
appropriation’.3° Brecht’s personae or ‘faces’ combine the Sage with 
the Trickster (indeed sometimes the sly Rogue); as Bakhtin noted, 
each of these carries around itself its own world of relationships. 


Third, as one would expect from Jameson’s life-long engagement 
with the theme, he does not fail to point out the ‘utopian and 
salvational’ aspect of Brecht, where pragmatics and pedagogy 
converge: not nearly so tinged with Gnostic religiosity as in 
Benjamin or in Bloch, but running just as deep—as befits the salva- 
tional nature of socialism. It is a utopia of communal creativity or 
productivity—people can produce shoes or love, Brecht held—that 
builds new relationships between people with Marx’s ‘living labour’, 
in a fashion diametrically opposed to the capitalist conception of 
productivity as what yields profit.2”7 Brecht operates in a field of 
tension between a warm and a cold pole, each of which elicits a tawr de 
force from Jameson. He comes at an almost Kropotkin-like sense of 
co-operative instinct through the ‘sublime’ line in the Chalk Circle 
“Terrible is the temptation to goodness’; and at a hard-boiled p/ampes 
denken (crude thinking) through the great Brecht-Weill finales to 
Acts 1 and 2 of The Thræ-Penny Opera,>9 which demand that little 

people get a cut from the big loaf here and now—a hard-nosed 
thinking that contemplates the horrors which have consumed our 
century in pursuit of this absolutely overriding demand. The 
astoundingly many deaths in Brecht suggest how strongly 
subjectivity is intertwined with mortality for him. We have a large 
lesson to learn from him there too. 


MCF Jameson, Bradt and Mabed, pp. 168-70. 

33 Parallels have been convincingly presented by Reinhold Grimm, Brecht and Nietzsche, 

Frankfurt 1979, and Christof Subik, Eéwwerstmaleus, Verfremadung xud Prodektseitd, Vienna 

1982; ; further work is to be expected on bow these were modified in Brecht's development. 
Jameson, Brecht and Methed, p. 168. 

37 See ibid., pp. 174-7. 

3 Ibid., pp. 173~4- 

39 Ihid, pp. 144-8 and 133. 
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Fruition and Fruits 


What way of thinking is then the condition of successful acting— 
understood in all its senses? Toward the end, Jameson rightly 
wonders whether Brecht’s insistence on change has not itself been co- 
opted by the whirligig of capitalism.4° In these times, Brecht’s 
slogan, ‘Change the world—it needs it!’ would have to be emended 
into something like, ‘Change the world away from the warfare of the 
profit-motive—or we shall all perish’. But, any amendment should 
be based on his admirably hard-boiled optimism. This is something 
Jameson powerfully transmits. The author of Brecht and Method takes 
his place alongside the greatest and most fruitful ancestors of 
Brechtian commentary, Benjamin and Barthes. The field of forces 
within which he triangulates Brecht speaks for itself: the most 
frequent names ın the index are, beside these two, André Jolles and 
his ‘short forms’ as ‘radicals’ for Brecht’s forms, and what we might 
call the political epistemologists: Hegel, Lenin, Lukács, Marx, Sartre 
(less frequent but by no means absent: Adorno, Lacan, Deleuze).41 


At the end, however, perhaps the reader should compare this whole 
Brechtian and Jamesonian focus on method with the robuster 
attitude of Marx: “Truth includes not only the result but also the 
way...[T]he true inquiry is the unfolded truth, whose scattered 
members are gathered up in the result’.4? In this post-Fordist epoch, 
but not necessarily beyond it, we may well be condemned to 
investigation only—to the membra dsspecta without concrete political 
results. In that case, so be it: then we must have the method. But 
Marx’s observation may remind us that, if we apply Brecht’s 
imperative to historicize, method without concrete results is worth as 
little as results achieved by wrong methods. Brecht’s very particular 
joy in the process of fruition, which he pursued as single-mindedly as 
orthodox Christianity rejects it, also encompassed the—always 
provisional—fruits of his search. He left us both. 


© Ibid., pp. 168-70 

4 I must complain at the incomplete and strangely organized index Incomplete it does 
not menton stance, Noh play or the poem “The Cranes’, it does not extend to the very nch 
footnotes pages; strangely organized, for ıt puts categomes under todrviduals ('), so thar 
‘Weimar’ comes subordinated to ‘Weill’, ‘modernism’ is divided between Adorno and 
Brecht, ‘capital/ism’ between Brecht and Mather Ceærage (but absent from Marx and his 
Capital), peasants between Brecht (where they come under the misleading ‘working class 
and peasants) and Mao ‘Allegory’ is only found under Brecht though ic 1s obviously one 
of Jameson's master tropes for culture in general, bere much advanced by confrontation 
with Brecht It would be preferable to itemize both names and key coocepss or terms in a 
revised index, and correct oucright errors 

Karl Marz, ‘Comments on the Latest Prussian Censorship Instruction’, Writeags af the 
Yeung Marx on Philosophy and Sectety, edited and manslated by L D. Easton and K H. 
Guddar, Garden City 1967, my quoce somewhat modifies the text from therr p. 72. 
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review 
JoAnn Wypijewski 


Pounding Out a DRUM Beat 


Dearly beloved, 
we are gathered 
bere today in... 


... detroit, michigan: bome of the ‘motown sound’/em!ford/chrysler/rats in the 
kitchen and roaches in the bathroom/no beat in winter & nothing cool when the 
summer conees/pistons pounding ont a DRUM beat... ‘do you take’... ‘to love 
and cherish’... woodward avensel junkies, whores & little kids on the wary up to 
take their places/a dime bag to get the day over with... ‘and do you take’... ‘to 
have and to hold’... the day shift, afternoons, midnights—at least 8 brs with 
the devil in bell/rouge, chevy, fisherbody (makes dead bodies), budd, eldon gear 
& axle, dodge mam, jefferson, trom foundries & speciality forge 
Vlada srt ibani cielo © kan sid cect fa praca af ir aad 
bonel& with regularity—A DEAD BODY!!1... friday nits... get that 
check/ carry it bome to the crib (with wife and kids), then get out on the street: get 
Sucked up (reefer, jones, coke, ups & downs, sobunte walker black & red) try to 
freexs your headlcan’t think about the shit starting all over again on 
monday/...‘and mow a message from our sponsor’ watch twilisten to the 
radiolread papers/they all say ‘buy this, get that & YOU TWO can be a 
success’ idamn, brother, sister, a success in this motorized, computerized, iron & 
steel jungle 15 just staying alive!!! 


‘im sickness and in bealth’ detroit, michigan lany city 
‘for better or worse’ my/our boms 
‘until DEATH 

do xs part” 


When those words were published on a wall poster in Detroit by b.p. 
Flanigan—Vietnam vet, former heroin addict, poet, worker at Ford’s 


! The Ceremony’, quoted in Deres I Ds Mrad Dyrng, by Dan Georgakas and Marvin 
Sorkin, updated edition, new foreword by Manning Marable, South End Press, Cambridge, 
MA 1998, $18 PB; Recdwords, London 1998, £12 50 FB. 


River Rouge plant until a serious injury forced him to quit—it was 
1972. Auto work was still considered, by those who never did it, 
some of the best work around. These were the waning days of what 
people today regard as the Golden Age of the American Worker, an 
age clouded only—in some leftish tellings of the tale—by class 
complacency, false consciousness via upward mobility, anti- 
communism and acquiescence to institutionalized violence in the 
form of the war in Vietnam. As the story goes, this was also the 
Golden Age of the American Union, symbolized by the United Auto 
Workers (Uaw), liberal icon that gave millions of dollars to the cause 
of civil rights; mighty machine of Walter Reuther—until his death 
10 a 1970 plane crash, ‘the most dangerous man ın Detroit’.” 


Death on the factory floor, never much of a headline even in the 
worst of times, does not appear in the mythology of that era. But 
more Americans died every year in automobile plants in the 
1960s and early 1970s than died ın any year of the Vietnam War. 
More Americans were struck down with disabling injuries and 
diseases from work in the auto plants than were hospitalized in any 
year for wounds from the war. 16,000 dead, 63,000 sick and 
sidelined, 1.7 million deafened or hearing damaged—every year.? 
Every day, a few dozen more; every hour, another danger, as 750,000 
workers put out 6-8 million vehicles in ancient plants, with badly 
maintained machinery, under conditions of speed-up. In Detroit, 
where the workforce in some of the worst plants was 
overwhelmingly Black, they called this ‘niggermation’. 


* The double-edged moniker was applied to Reuther by business It suggested the title foc 
Nelson Lichtensteto’s mammoth biography, The Mest Dexgerows Mau in Doret: Walter 
Reather and the Fate of Amerxan Labor, New York ee ee 
symbolizing the devolution of American labour from insurgency to protection of che 
status quo. For a fascinaning window onto how essesemencs of Reuther’s civil rights record 
are critically shaped by the assessor’s experience with the nace question, see Herbert Hill, 
‘Lichtenstein's Fictions. Meany, Reuther and the 1964 Crvil Rights Act’, New Potas, 
Summer 1998; Nelson Lichtenstein, “Walter Reuther in Black and White: A Rejoinder to 
Herbert Hill’, New Pasas, Winter 1999, and Herbert Hill, ‘Lichrenstetn’s Fictions 
Revisited Race and the New Labor History’, New Pelascs, Winter 1999. (Hill, now a 
professor at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, was Labour Secretary of the NAACP in 
the 1960s ) At the 1963 March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom, Reuther declared, 
“We cannot defend freedom ın Berlin so long as we deny freedom in Birmingham!’. Ar the 
time, Black uaw members ac Hayes International in Birmingham had been locked in a 
six-year struggle with che leadership over discriminatory setuority and job promocion 
provisions in union contracts, á situation that was not formally remedied unul years later 
when the Justice Deparment brought a crv rights lawsust against Hayes and che uaw. In 
1996, Black UAW members at the corporete successor of Hayes in Birmingham told me 
that, while Blacks and whites were standing firm together in a year-long serike, racial 
animoaities and divisions of labour had still not been eliminated thirty-three years after 
Reuther made his chetorcal flourish. 

3 Antowork casualcy figures were not kept unul the early 1970s; these, from the Health 
Research Group Study of Disease Ameng Workers tu the Ante Industry, were compiled by the 
National Institute of Occupational Safety and Health in 1973 This was three yeacs after 
passage of the Occupations] Safety and Health Act. According to the us Anny Center of 
Miltary Histocy, the year of greatest carnage in Vietnam was 1968, when 14,589 
American croops fell and 46,797 were sent co hospital. Thar same year, by these records, 
was the most catastrophic for the ‘enemy’: 181,149 lalled and, by extrapolation, 271,723 
wounded 
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It was the factory-floor equivalent of Black Detroit’s generalized 
pain—‘aggravation, humiliation’, as the Temptations sang, or, as 
the self-consciously revolutionary Inmer City Voice put it with less 
poetry, ‘Michigan Slavery’. On the streets, the strain against this 
condition reached its fiercest expression in the summer of 1967— 
the ‘Great Rebellion’, it was called, the worst riot of the 164 that 
blazed in us cities that year and, until it was edged out by La’s 
‘Rodney King riot’ in 1992, the most destructive civil uprising in 
modern American history. Forty-three people were killed over five 
days in July, and, when the fires had burned themselves out, the 
‘kill score’ read: Police, 40; Civilians, 3. Of the more than 10,000 
local, state and federal troops marshalled to ree the ghetto, only 
one had died. 


A Wildcat Union 


Detroit was said to have the most liberal mayor in the country, but, 
in the end, little separated his good intentions from the naked fist of 
LA’s Mayor Sam Yorty at the time of the Watts riot two years earlier. 
The patch-up job for Detroit included a familiar violence program 
($2 million in new riot equipment, including armoured vehicles and 
Stoner rifles using a particularly devastating bullet) and a soon-to- 
fail ‘social’ program (downtown clearance and high-rise 
development), financed in large part by the Big Three car 
manufacturers—GM, Chrysler, Ford. Within the terms of its design, 
the system conceded as much as it could, but those terms had lost 
legitimacy. Hundreds of millions of dollars were pledged for 
redevelopment, but Detroit’s rage was unrelieved. By late 1967, gun 
sales had tripled; fire bombings were reported with increased 
frequency; junior high school students, sensing they had little to 
lose and even less to look forward to, seriously damaged their new 
schools; and in the plants, run by those corporate angels of the New 
Detroit Committee, there was no change in work conditions, no 
change in the racial division of labour, no change in racist practices, 
no change in relations of production. 


Nine months and five days after the Great Rebellion, 4,000 workers 
walked off the job at Dodge Main, shutting down an auto plant that 
had been declared a fire hazard as early as 1948; that trapped all but 
Lo percent of Black workers into the lowest-paid, most dangerous 
jobs; that operated on compulsory overtime, with workers labour- 
ing nine to twelve hours a day, six to seven days a week. The wildcat 
strike, a protest as much against an insular, co-opted UAW as against 
the Chrysler Corporation, was organized by a disciplined group of 
Black workers. They had all spent time in various civil rights 
organizations or left groupuscules, some of them travelling to Cuba 
in the brigades, some of them engaged in Marxist study groups; 
they also formed the core of the Immer City Voice. With the strike and 
a series of subsequent actions making demands on the company and 
the union, they ratcheted up agitation to action. It was May 1968; 
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they called themselves the Dodge Revolutionary Union Movement, 
DRUM. 


From time to time today, one meets a union worker, usually on 
strike or lockout or a dissident slate, who knows of DRUM, and of 
its spawns—DRUM N (Dodge Truck), FRUM (Ford Rouge), ELRUM 
(Chrysler Eldon Avenue), MERUM (Chrysler Mound Road Engine), 
MARUM (Chrysler Mack Avenue), JARUM (Chrysler Jefferson 
Assembly), CADRUM (Cadillac Fleetwood), UPRUM (United Parcel), 
HRUM (health workers), NEWRUM (Detroit News) and half a dozen 
others—all ultimately united in the League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers. Invariably, the modern worker learned of them by reading 
Detroit: I Do Mind Dying. 


Revisionist Backlash 


Dan Georgakas and Marvin Surkin published the first edition of this 
powerful history of the League—from its organizational antecedents 
in 1967, through its fatal splintering in 1971-72, to its political 
after-effects—at a time (1975) when ‘the Movement’ was a memory 
and the most that was offered for sustained action was the tepid ‘new 
populism’ of citizens’ groups allied with ‘progressive’ Democrats 
and labour chiefs.4 The authors defined their book as ‘A Study in 
Urban Revolution’, the League having fashioned itself as a vehicle 
for shopfloor, community, political and cultural transformation. 
And although, amid the shards of the movements of the Sixties, 
noises were already beginning to be heard from the formerly 
revolutionary who would go on to establish the Should-Have-Voted- 
for-Humphrey school of thought, the word ‘revolution’ was still 
vivid with the sense of possibiliry—if not at home, then certainly 
abroad. Thirty years later, the updated edition of Detroit: I Do Mind 
Dying arrives at a time when the question of revolution is said to be 
settled, not only by the Right—which boasts of the crushing of 
socialist alternatives and devalues the currency of the word by 
applying it to elections that tip the balance of power without 
disturbing the structure of power>—but also by the neoliberal 
Centre and by a ‘progressive’ cottage 1odustry of Sixties revisionists. 
That cottage industry has been in full production for at least fifteen 
years—a project, as Andrew Kopkind described it, of those from the 
Sixties generation whose 


4 Uaw president Doug Fraser, who had thundered against corporations waging ‘class war’, 
was top of che list of the ‘new populist’ labour allies. In 1973, during a summer of wildcat 
strikes at Chrysler, Fraser took a group of UAW executives and 2,000 older or retired union 
loyalists to the gates of the Mack stamping plant co confront militants who had led a 
walkout over health and safety issues Having thus guaranteed che scrike's end and the 
plant's return to full-scale production, Fraser was personally thanked by the local police 
ınspector who had been called in by Chrysler. As long-tume labour reporter William 
Serrin remarked, che UAW was ‘a mght-of-centre unon with a lefe-of-centre reputation’ It 
remains so today 

3 Witness the “Reagan Revolution’ and the 1994 ‘Republican Revolution’, in its death 
throes since the 1998 elections and the desperate, disastrous impeachment gamble 
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sympathies were based, for the most part, on sentiment rather 
than ideology. They felt a shiver of excitement when civil rights 
organizers raised their fists for ‘black power’, even though the 
slogan—and the politics behind it—contradicted the idea of 
integration that they affirmed when challenged...I remember 
lunching in Washington with a leading black official in the 
Johnson Administration during the bloody Detroit riots of 1967. 
His job was to keep the lid on racial conflict, to defuse tensions 
and maintain social peace. But he told me that he and his wife 
watched the news every night and cheered, ‘Burn, baby, burn!’ as 
Detroit went up in flames. There were other cheers, for the 
Vietnamese communists’ victory of Tet, for various Weather 
Underground exploits, for blows against the American empire 
struck throughout the world. Many...never stopped to think that 
what was happening ın the movement and in the streets would be 
inimical to their own class interests... When the right wing— 
both the neo-conservatives and the New Right—began its attack 
on the politics and lifestyles of the 1960s, many members of the 
vast liberal fringe, now grown up and settling into conventional 
jobs and marriages, realized they had to fight for their own 
legitimacy...[and] resented those whose ‘continued activity 
according to the old patterns of thought presented a constant 
reproach.® 


Having done what it could to bury all but the earliest, most polite 
civil rights and anti-war actions as deluded invitations to the 


6 The Return of Cold War Liberalism’, in Andrew Kopkind, The Therty Yaers’ Wars. 
Dispatches and Dreersiens of a Radscal Journalist, 1965-1994, edited by JoAnn Wypyewsk:, 
London, Verso 1995 The essay originally appeared ın The Natron, 23 April, 1983. 

7The Dean of this trend us Todd Gitlin, who moved almost ummedtarely from from 
denunciations of Soxties redicalism to the interment of identity politics, in Twilight of 
Common Dreams’ Why America Is Wracked by Caltare Wars, New York, 1995. In a later essay, 
“Beyond Identity Poliacs’, published in Amdecreas Damecrecy: Labor, Intellectuals, and the 
Secsal Recomstractron of America, New York 1997, be blames these social movements (which 
‘delivered a lot of goods’ to their members) for so enabling America’s formidable ‘wealth 
pyramid’ that, today, ‘inequality ıs the issue thar barely dares whisper its name’. Persistent 
inequaliues that prompeed sdenuty group politics in the first place—and thar sizeable 
radical factions ın those movements have always relared to class inequity—are clearly 
lower down his scale of injustice. It would be wrong to suggest there is any co-ordination 
or common line among the liberal and neoliberal caucs of ‘idenuty politics’ —1ndeed, 
rodrviduals may diverge greatly—but the collective denuncianons, rethinkings, modest 
proposals have converged over the past few years to shift the political winds even further 
to the nghr, albeit under the guise of aruculanng some version of a new 

Others engaged in this project in ome way oc another are Jim Sleeper, Michael Kazın, 


noc only have a clearer sense of the fight bur also a deep, experiential understanding that 
the class question 1s not separable from gender and, ın particular, che race question. 
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backlash, the revisionist machine has coughed up a batch of new— 
and some of the old—critics to write off a succeeding generation of 
radical politics—the social movements of the 19708 and 1980s, 
derided across the board for a navel-gazing, fractious ‘identity 
politics’, whose only contribution to the culture is ‘political 
correctness’.? As with the earlier project, this one began as a 
deflection of attacks from the Right, but it bas also acted to affirm 
conventional explanations of the decline of the Democratic Party— 
too close to Blacks, too identified with ‘social issues’—while 
simultaneously ‘fighting for the soul of the party’ and using the 
revival of the AFL-CIO to advance a highly selective history of labour 
and a hermetic concept of class that is far removed from, and to the 
right of, anything coming out of AFL-CIO headquarters. If che earlier 
effort to rewrite the Sixties was based on the revisionists’ fear for their 
own legitimacy, this one seems to issue from its exponents’ fear for 
their own political relevance as white middle-aged, middle-class, 
straight male professionals with no base, no activist constituency of 
their own. 


Black Power, Class Politics 


The reissued Detroit: I Do Mind Dying thus retrieves history at an 
opportune moment, exploring as it does the ups and downs of a 
revolutionary workers’ movement that addressed civil rights, labour 
rights, imperialism, urban decline, the peculiar nature of American 
capitalism, and problems of race and class—though, not surprisingly, 
short-shrifting the matter of sex, according to one of the participants 
assessing its legacy in a new postscript to the book. A working-class 
movement as existed in Detroit—of which the League was but a 
part—does not fit within the tidy parentheses of current repre- 
sentations of the Sixties. And a Black-led working-class movement 
defies the compartmentalization of class and identity. In fact, 
contemporary labour militants who know the book have said that 
they found inspiration there because, despite the distance in tıme and 
the negative lessons to be drawn from its subject, they recognize 
something of their own reality in what DRUM, the other RUMs and the 
League confronted—and they do not have to look to the 1930s or, as 
is often the case, the turn of the century, for examples of an attempt to 
change it. 


DRUM’ earliest leaflets stated its goals of gaining direct 
representation of black workers. More like the iww of an earlier 
generation of radicals than like a trade union, DRUM had many 
aspects of a popular revolutionary movement thet could go ın many 
directions... DRUM concentrated its organizing efforts on black 
workers, but it was conscious of the long-term necessity of 
organizing all workers. Its immediate program was a combination 
of demands for the elimination of racial discrimination and 
demands for workers’ control, which would be beneficial to all 
workers, regardless of race, sex or age... 
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The League viewed company, union, and government as an 
interconnected system of power that gave an appearance of 
intransigence but actually did not regard any one bartle as critical. 
The stakes were much higher than those involved in any single 
confrontation, and the system was flexible enough to allow 
ample room for error, limited failures, some accommodation to 
worker demands and grudging change. The League also appeared 
intransigent; but ıt, too, viewed no single election, strike, 
of activity as more than one operation in a broader campaign. 
One reason the League was able to flourish was thar its 
opponents... habitually abstracted the League’s actions from their 
historical and organizational context. They saw local League 
actions centering on limited demands as the sole concern of the 
organization. They never imagined that a leaflet ar Jefferson 
Assembly and a poster at Northern High School and a door-to-door 
petition of Dexter Avenue were all part of a system of interlocked 
centers of power and influence. They did not understand that the 
League sought to create a multilevel power apparatus parallel to che 
power apparatus of the system it sought to destroy. 


Of course, the League did not destroy the system. Like every other 
movement throughout the world in that period that imagined 
revolution—as opposed to mustering an army to achieve it—it over- 
read the moment. Conditions were not ripe for revolution, at least in 
the ordinary sense. Unlike every other movement in America, 
however, the League was positioned, by virtue of the class experience 
of its members, the rigour of its initial strategy and the seeming 
exhaustion of all the usual liberal players and mediating structures 
in Detroit, to grasp the organizing possibilities that the actual 
conditions of the moment did present. Probably no other Us move- 
ment or group had as keen a sense of Lenin’s dictum that one had to 
‘be as radical as reality itself”. 


From the Ashes of the Old 


In 1967, when a cobort of co-workers, friends and political comrades 
started the Iswer City Voice with a plan to build factory-wide committees 
linked to community efforts against police brutality—the spark of the 
Rebellion—and, later, to student protest groups, the classic civil rights 
movement was in a state of fracture and frustration. Martin Luther 
King, whose campaign for freedom was based on the principle of moral 
witness and the expectation that ‘suffering in a righteous cause’ would 
move America towards justice, was having doubts abour his white 
liberal allies and the capacity of ‘an edifice which produces beggars’ to 
admit Blacks as full citizens free of want withour a ‘restructuring [of] 
the whole of American society’.® That year, against the urgings of many 
in his Southern Christian Leadership Conference, he formally 


t "Where Do We Go From Here?’, last peesidennal address to the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, 1967 
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denounced the war in Vietnam, saying that he had heard too many 
angry young Black men scoffing at non-violence and asking, 


rightly so, What about Vietnam? They asked if their own nation 
wasn't using massive doses of violence...to bring about the changes 
it wanted...I knew that I could never again raise my voice against 
the violence of the oppressed in the ghettos without having first 
spoken clearly to the greatest purveyor of violence in the world 
today—my own government.’ 


A year earlier, he had been booed at a mass meeting in Chicago 
because people 


felt we were unable to deliver on our promises... because we had 
urged them to have faith in people who had too often proved to be 
unfaithful...because they were watching the dream they had so 
readily accepted turn into a nightmare.*° 


For such people, whose bitterness exploded in the streets, King had 
whole-souled sympathy but no strategy that could reach them. 
Neither, by then, did the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), whose organizing projects in the South were 
adrift; in the North, non-existent or unfocussed; and whose staff had 
become too far-flung and too at odds internally to operate with any 
discipline. While the leadership of SNCC was first to raise the cry 
‘Black Power’ in 1966, it seemed to have no idea about how . 
to translate that organizationally. Its most prominent voice, 
Stokely Carmichael—derided by some within SNCC as ‘the TV- 
Starmichael’—and its new president, H. Rap Brown, had 
‘substitut[ed] rhetoric at the top for program at the bortom’."! 


Georgakas and Surkin do not cite this parallel history, which is 
unfortunate, since it helps set the context in which DRUM and the 
League developed their revolutionary objectives, and also gives some 
perspective on the short life of the organization—five years, compared 
with the six years of SNCC’s heyday and the seven of King’s, though the 
latter was on the national scene for twelve. The authors only touch on 
the equally short-lived national white movement, which, in the form of 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDs), split the same year the various 
RUMS came together in the League—1969, when Weatherman hurled 
itself into street-fighting, hoping to draw an army of high school and 
community college drop-outs into a programme of maximum chaos. 
That failed, as it was bound to. Action can help build organization but 
it is no substitute for it, especially when the action appears to be its own 


9°A Tıme to Break Silence’, address ac a meeting of Clergy and Laity Concemed in New 
York's Riverside Church, 4 April 1967 

10 Martın Luther King, Jr, Where De We Go From Here Cham or Community’, New York 1967 
™ Charles M Payne, I’ve Got the Light of Freedom: The Orpenrreny Traditma and the Missisippi 
Freedom Struggle, Berkeley 1995 
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objective. To those in the League, the very idea of attracting police 
attention and courting repression was anathema. It is not that they 
espoused non-violence or believed that the white radicals, by whatever 
deeds, had caused the repression; as Black radicals, they simply had 
none of the comfort that comes with white privilege—even to those 
who choose to live uncomfortably—and they were too acquainted with 
police violence to imagine they could organize substantial numbers of 
similarly acquainted people with such tactics. For the same reason, the 
League’s leaders were sceptical about the Black Panthers—with whom 
they nonetheless participated in united front causes and to whose ranks 
same of them had once belonged: 


The black leather jackets and berets of the Panthers were good 
media, perhaps too good...[DRUM] felt that the masses should be 
presented with images that were realistic rather than those of 
superheroes whom they might admire but would be afraid to 
imitate...Rather than making a spectacle ın the courtroom, they 
wanted to be ın a position to control that courtroom, to control the 
judge, and to control the jury selection. Rather than shouting ‘Off 
the Pig!’ as some others did, DRUM worked for the power to control 


the police department. 
The Tables Turned 


After the first wildcat strike, which shut down the basic assembly 
plant for Chrysler operations nation-wide, most members of DRUM’s 
central staff found themselves in legal trouble. None was ever jailed 
or embroiled in trial, though the group was subject to the usual heavy 
levels of FBI surveillance. At an anti-repression conference in 1970, 
Ken Cockrel—a founder of the League who had met some of his 
comrades while working in delivery at the Detrost News to put himself 
through law school—argued that something was structurally wrong 
with revolutionary organizations that had no radar to detect 
government informers and ended up as de facto defence committees, 
relying on celebrities, ruling-class liberal sympathizers, national 
mobilizations and petitions to come to the aid of leaders snared in 
conspiracy trials. As Georgakas and Surkin put it, the League's 
militants succeeded against the police and the courts not so much 
because of the admittedly brilliant legal work of Cockrel as ‘because 
local people had been engaged in a local mass struggle... Their tactic 
of defence had not been to complain or moralize but to take the 
offensive in court and out of court.’ Indeed, Cockrel’s most important 
cases did not concern the League; though, since he ‘enlarged the scope 
of the cases to involve the interests of the whole community or class’, 
they always advanced its agenda. 


Cockrel was among the League's most ardent advocates of engaging in 
every area of stcuggle—not only challenging compeny-union collusion 
on the shop floor but contesting in union elections and successfully 
putting the company on trial when a worker opened deadly fire on 
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supervisors in the plant;’? not only spurring the creation of a Black 
Student United Front of teenagers but taking over the Wayne State 
University student newspaper; not only investigating police violence 
and joining coalitions against it, but helping to elect a radical ally to 
the judgeship overseeing the Recorder’s Court;™ not only exposing the 
dominant culture’s deforming allurements, but producing its own 
cultural artefacts—most famously, the film Finally Got the News. This 
tendency of continual expansion of activity, always a matter of debate 
within the organization, would eventually contribute to the League’s 
break-up. But, though flawed by lack of restraint, it was a realistic 
response to the overlapping of forms of oppression experienced by 
Detroit’s poor and working-class population. 


It is little recognized today, but, by the time of the Great Rebellion — 
the first riot in the city to focus on property rather than race—Detroit 
had sustained more than a decade of de-industrialization. Between 
1950 and 1957, tens of thousands of jobs were lost to the rural Midwest 
and South, ın a spectral reverse of Black and Appalachian migration to 
the North which was still continuing. The auto industry recovered, but 
hundreds of factories, large and small, had relocated to the suburbs and 
rural outskirts of town. By 1960, unemployment among Blacks in 
Detroit was twice as high as that among whites, and those Blacks with 
jobs were three times as likely to be doing unskilled or service work. 
According to Thomas Sugrue, writing in New Labor Forum, ‘One black 
worker interviewed in 1957 remarked that if youth unemployment 
continued to rise, “there would be widespread riots”.’™ 


1 The worker, James Johnson, was fired from Chrysler's Eldon Avenue Gear and Axle on 
15 July 1970, for refusing to parnapate in a speed-up Later that day be retumed to the 
plant with an M-1 carbine. Cockrel took the case, fought for and achieved a mostly 
working-class jury, peesented evidence of Johnson's lifetime of racist abuse and finally 
took the jury co the crime scene to evaluate the working condinons that, Cockrel argued, 
bad pushed Johnson pest the lumic That whole year HLRUM—to which Johnson did not 
belong—and two otber groups had led wildcat strikes over safety issues. In one two-week 
period, two workers had been killed in accidents, and overall industrial illnesses and 
injuries were high. The combinanon of events finally pushed che uaw to address health 
and safety in contract negotiations that August, when Chrysler admitted to 167 
violanions Sall, a year larer, the Michigan Department of Labor found hundreds of 
violations of the state safety code at the plant. The jury found Johnson not responsible for 
bus action. In 1973, he was awarded retroactrve workman's compenserion for injuries 
inflicted upon hım by Chrysler. 

13 The electoral venture did not win mayonty support on the League's board—which 
clashed on che question of electoral politics—but was embraced by some of ict leading 
figures, who argued thar radicals must engage in concests for real power to expand the 
base, bring some education and protection to people, and ‘enable chem to control some of 
the weakest links in the power chain of capitalism’. The candidate, a movement lawyer 
named Justin Ravitz, ran an openly Marast-populist campeign that mobilized hundreds 
of volunteers. When he won, be showed deference to the jury, threw out all entrapment 


accepted 
work-release boods and goods 1n kind from poor people in lieu of bail, slashed the ume 
people could be detained without charge, informed arrestees of their nght to a pre-cnal 
examination and held political educetion seminars in bis courtroom to explain how the 
law and judicial system actually functioned. 
14 Thomas Sugrue, Laborc, Liberalism and Racial Politics in 1950 Detroit’, New Labor 
Porwm, Fall 1997. 
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And so it was that 30 per cent of those actively participating in 
the 1967 riot were unemployed and the rest employed only 
intermittently. This was true for Black and white participants—the 
latter forming the majority of those suspected of sniping—but Black 
youth knew they could gain no economic advantage through 
education. On the assessment of the Kerner Commission invest- 
igating the fiots, the only time incomes of Black and white workers 
in Detroit were equal was when both had only seventh-grade educa- 
tions. With a high school diploma, a Black worker could expect to 
make $1,600 a year less than a white graduate. With a college 
diploma, the gap was $2,600. Accordingly, half the students from the 
inner-city regularly dropped out of school; by the logic of devalued 
learning, 50 per cent of recent drop-outs had jobs when Detroit 
began to burn, as against 10 per cent who had graduated that year. "3 


The riot was precipitated by a police raid on an after-hours club—or 
‘blind pig’—where a celebration for two soldiers returned from 
Vietnam was underway. It was the climax of a series of police raids 
and killings that summer, which prompted 82 per cent of residents to 
say they believed there was generalized police brutality in Detroit, 
and 70 per cent to say it was generalized hatred of the police that lit 
the match. Despite promises by Detroit’s liberal élite to control the 
police, integrate the force and punish violent officers, by early 1971, 
those were not only abandoned but turned on their head with the 
creation of a secret assault squad called srrEss—Stop the Robberies, 
Enjoy Safe Streets. Within a year, it brought Detroit the distinction 
of having America’s highest rate of civilians killed by police. 
Meanwhile, the UAW estimated that, with a million guns in the hands 
of the people, probably half the workers in the plants came to the job 
carrying some kind of weapon. 


The Pen and the Sword 


It was the journalistic mission of the Ixser City Voice to connect all of 
these problems with the issue of unoder-representation and exploit- 
ation in the factories, and, further, to connect that home-fire violence 
with the bombs and napalm rained upon Vietnam—where, pro- 
portionally, twice as many Blacks were killed as whites. It was the 
paper’s political mission to build a movement. The people behind the 
Inner City Voice bad made close study of Lenin’s ‘Where To Begin’—it 
was, in fact, the seminal text for their organizing—and, looking upon 
the ashes of anger in 1967, they saw profound common sense in its 
argument for the necessity of a newspaper to ‘concentratle] all the 
elements of political discontent and protest’. Having no interest in 
being oppositionist talking heads, and no illusions about the 
weakness of their organizational scaffolding, they found particular 
merit in its conception of a paper as ‘not only a collective 


13 All statistics this paragraph from Report of tbe National Advisory Commision on Crw! 
Dusorders, 1968, reissued, New York 1988. 
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propagandist and a collective agitator [but] also a collective 
organizer’. They placed high value on education—their own and that 
of all Detroit’s workers—and, through work on the paper, created a 
training ground for group cohesion, coordination and activity. After 
all, keep the presses waiting. In 1968, when one printer after another 
buckled under the pressure of handling such a publication, twenty- 
four-year-old John Watson, enrolled in some classes at Wayne State, 
saw to it that he was elected editor of the South End daily and, along 
with his white hillbilly managing editor, Nick Medvecky, capitalized 
on the school’s stated mission of bringing the university into the 
community and vice versa. (The paper’s 1969 masthead slogan was 
‘One Class-Conscious Worker Is Worth 100 Students’.) Although the 
de facto house organ of DRUM, the paper excelled at wide-ranging 
political reporting and analysis. A front-page editorial presenting the 
Palestinian cause, and giving voice to Detroit’s large and increasingly 
militant population of Arab auto workers, brought a firestorm of 
establishment protest and efforts to oust Watson. But Watson was an 
agile political actor and not only outmanoeuvred his opponents but 
later devoted an entire issue of South End to the question of Palestine. 
He and Medvecky were also masterful editors, advancing DRUM’s 
agenda without cutting threads to the common culture or to 
constituencies whose acquiescence provided considerable political 
cover. Thus, students could turn from factory-floor perspectives, 
agitation and heavy—sometimes too heavy—-Marxist rhetoric to 
opposing views, sorority and fraternity updates, student fluff and, 
very important, a sports page. 


I remember talking about the South End in 1997 witha former refinery 
operator from Decatur, Illinois. He had won his militant stripes in the 
course of an in-plant campaign and subsequent lockout that ended 
with a union betrayal of the workers, his dismussal and subsequent 
sharper understanding of organizing strategy and propaganda. We 
were in Detroit, where five striking newspaper unions had launched a 
boycott of the Detroit News and Free Press, and had started their own 
weekly alternative, The Sunday Journal. Except for bland updates on 
the strike, the Journal essentially reproduced the employers’ 
product—a bit of news, a generous dollop of ‘human interest’, a 
conventional politics...no politics. The boycott cost the news con- 
glomerate millions of dollars, but it was a small price for breaking the 
unions. The Joxrnal was purchased mostly out of sympathy. My friend, 
familiar with Detroit: I Do Mind Dying and fresh from his own 
struggle, regarded the paper as a wasted opportunity. His observation 
had nothing to do with revolutionary illusions. Here was a two-year- 
old strike in the symbolic union capital of America, a region still rich 
with worker discontent, a town three-quarters Black, blasted by 
corporate flight and poverty, with the lowest median income of any 
American city. Yet those who ran the paper—the journalists, always 
on the lowest rungs of class-consciousness—did not write it for the 
rank and file, did not use it to assess the tactical direction of the strike 
or the nature of the enemy, did not link the hot war against the strikers 
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with the many cold and hot wars against other workers, employed and 
unemployed. Most of all, they identified the community only as 
consumers. The strike was probably lost from the beginning, because 
the union chiefs had no strategy for winning. Bur a different 
newspaper, and a more conscious editorial group, could have raised 
and sustained consciousness among the strikers, could have built 
broader solidarity—thus pressure against a total rout—by addressing 
the needs and plumbing the politics behind the day-to-day reality of 
Detroit’s people, could have class-angled news of the city and the 
world, could have done all of this in a dynamic, popular language— 
and could have run an astrology column and a sports page to boot! 


In fairness, no such journalism exists in America today.'® Official 
union publications are increasingly contracted out to public 
relations firms, and, in any case, typically carry only good news 
unencumbered by analysis: losses go unreported; tactics, even 
successful ones, go unassessed; world events, if they are covered, are 
discussed only in terms of the union’s self-interest; and no effort is 
made to offer the ranks insights or lessons on thorny questions of 
discrimination, or even on how to fight before a crisis hits." 
Dissident publications are better, but even they mostly report the 
facts and rarely extend beyond the union niche. Party papers are 


16 The closest thing to this I have ever observed was a low-wact redio station run by a small 
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of the marriage of pen and sword (see Shesses of Tender Faery, translated by Frank 
Bardacke, Leslie Lopez and the Watsonville Human Rights Committee, New York 1995). 
The redio, which once was recently shut down by the Federal Communicanons 
Commission, featured music, reports on political developments around town and abroad, 
updates aod anslysis of farmworker organizing efforts, radical-populist commentary, 
advice to the lovelorn from ‘Dr. Corazon’, a phone-in programme for heelth questions and 
a sports programme—which once dissected the offensive weaknesses of the Mexican 
soccer team explaining how, in sport as 1n politics, a powerful defence is not enough 

The Uuaws Salsderity bas been lauded the best union magazine ın its circulatioa 
categocy—ics January/February 1999 issue claimed a readership of 1.3 million The unsoa’s 
chief of PR and publicarions 1s Frank Joyce. In the early 19703, be was the leader of a faction 
within the Motor City Labor League [MCLL] in Detroit—a white ally of the League of 
Rerolunooary Black Workers—thar opposed participanon in the electoral campaign of 
Ravitz for judge. Joyce's group called it, in che words of Georgakes and Surkin, ‘the 
reformist handwriting on the wall’. The MCLL duly split, with Joyce’s group huddling to 
form a new communist party—a project Cockrel called ‘playing in the sandbox’. By the 
1980s, Joyce was working for the UAW, carrying water for the old guard et the top in its 

campaign to destroy union dissidents mustered in the New Directions Movement. 

iE Sinong oll doses Palka oaie es be ea ts oie ete maa 
as Labor Notes from Deron, Herd Hat from San Francisco and the newsletter of the 
Association for Union Democracy from New York, rooted ss they are im institutions, are 
essential foc sustaining a common conversation and a netwock for sharing organing 
stages among union disadents throughout the country. On the grassroots organizing front 
outssde untoa frameworks, Abers New, the pablicatioa of the Laboo'Commumity Sentegy 


organisers and to radical actrvises and intellectuals beyond, rather than to 2 mass base. 
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hawked at every demonstration, public meeting and picket line, but 
they do not have the radical humility or the language to draw much 
of a constituency. Newsletters often have limited reach; some do 
vital muckraking but are disconnected from an active core; others 
can be either too parochial or too remote from the idiom of people 
on the ground.’® Radical journalists who write in established 
‘progressive’ magazines tend to have an oppositional passion but, 
since the dissolution of the Central America solidarity movement, 
little continual contact with organizers and little direct knowledge 
of what is left of the Left, fragmented and ill defined as it is. Their 
liberal counterparts are usually content to write press releases for 
whatever organizing activity they cover. 


The Decline of a Movement 


It is an enduring question whether a left journalism is even possible 
without a left movement—as opposed to free-floating leftists. The 
South End experience extends the question: whether a left movement 
can develop and thrive without a left journalism—as opposed to 
free-floating left journalists—a journalism that regularly explores, 
amplifies, sets in context the struggles of which it is a part; that 
speaks to people, not about them; that is energizing, vivid and fosters 
a back-and-forth for shaping ideas and aims. South End was the third- 
largest daily paper in Detroit, and it could be argued that the loss of 
control over it at the conclusion of the school year prefigured the end 
of the League. An error of inattention: distracted by one controversy 
after another, Watson and Medvecky failed to note until it was too 
late that the university had changed the cules for editorial 
appointments. An error of leadership: the two were accused by some 
on the staff of being dictatorial; they responded by firing their 
accusers. 


The League would end in the same manner, but with a twist. Accused 
of too much centralism and not enough democracy by some in the 
membership and the Central Staff, the Executive Board essentially 
dismissed itself, and the organization imploded. In the short space of 
time between those parallel episodes, the League set up Black Star 
printing to put out Inmer City Voice again, plant-gate leaflets and 
mimeo sheets of all kinds. It had a workers’ centre and book clubs; 
formed Parents and Students for Community Control to fight over 
school policy,'®? UNICOM to organize around youth and social service 
questions; and advised twenty-two high schools in the Black Student 
United Front. It began a hospital organizing drive initiated by Edna 
Watson, built relations with a Black policemen’s association and 
an array of Black and white labour, radical or community organiz- 
ations. Its leaders were quoted in the city papers and invited to speak 


19 For a provocative critique of the whole strategy of ‘community coatml’ which enjoyed a 
boomler among Amencan left-wing organers ın the 19608-19708, see Mike Miller, Notes 
on Insumttonal Change’, Sezal Pelicy, November/December 1972—January/Febeuary 1973 
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at meetings throughout the country and abroad. One of them, Mike 
Hamlin, says in a retrospective chapter at the end of this edition of 
the book, ‘At a certain point, the League had dizzying success. That 
caused us to lose sight of the limitations and capacities of the forces 
we had in place. We felt the sky was the limit.’ 


In the same way as SNCC before it, the League wagered its 
organizational trademark, and lost. Ella Baker traced the former 
group’s decline to its abandonment of small, tightly knit and 
relatively egoless community-based cells; General Baker (no 
relation), the original soul of DRUM, argued that every League project 
that did not also build power in the rank-and-file factory committees 
was a dangerous diversion. He argued for a dues system in the plants; 
the rest of the Executive Board opted for a far more remunerative 
grant system—essentially a shakedown scheme orchestrated by 
former SNCC leader James Forman to fund black groups by guilt- 
tripping white liberal churches. Although united in the League, the 
RUMs went their own ideological and tactical ways, some playing so 
much to the nationalism of young Black workers that they refused to 
hand leaflets to whites and denigrated older Black workers who did 
not agree with their approach as ‘[Uncle] Toms’. Political education 
either stopped or calcified as the study of Maoist theory and Chinese 
practice. Strikes succeeded or they did not, but, as with so many cases 
in institutionalized labour today, they were often called before the 
necessary ground had been laid, or were short-circuited by union 
bureaucrats. Executive Board members began to spend more time on 
individual rather than organizational pursuits. Political discussion 
within the League declined, and political disagreements—including 
on the Executive Board, for instance between those of a nationalist 
bent and those extremely averse to it—went unresolved or, worse, 


unacknowledged.7° 


Revolutionary patience was not among the many gifts of the League’s 
leaders. But, if the time was not truly a revolutionary one, it was not a 
patient one either. Outside the perimeter of organization, Detroit's 
despair was unbounded, and neither power nor politics was starting at 
the barrel of the guns wielded by more and more of the city’s youth. 

Thus the relentless stretching of that perimeter, the stretching of 
imagination, even as the organization itself lost shape. It is a truism 
amongst organizers that every ounce of creativity is distilled from great 
buckets of discipline and methodical work. Georgakas and Surkin do 
not discuss this, but it stands to reason that people whose lives had been 
lashed by the discipline of work described by b.p. Flanigan at the 
beginning of this article, might become heady with the freedom and 
self-expression that the movement offered. Collective power was a 


» See Ernie Allen, Dying From the Inside The Decline of the League of Revolunonary 
Black Worken’, ın They Should Have Served That Cup of Coffee, ediced by Dick Cluster, 
Cambridge, MA 197938 Biafra ii though unsparing, in-depth analysis of che political 
and structural weaknesses of the League by a foemer member of its Central Staff 
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principle; the holiday feeling of personal power was suddenly real. 
Democracy was a principle; the licence to decide—here, now, to be in 
charge!—dangled seductively before them. For all their fury at 
America, they were its children, after all. And they were young. 


The Resonance of DRUM 


For years after, the DRUM method of direct action resonated within 
the rank and file. 1973 saw a series of wildcat strikes over speed-up, 
health and safety, runaway shops and mandatory overtime that were 
driven largely by Black workers but rode a clear class line and 
exhibited the kind of racial co-operation thar DRUM had foreseen. 
Victory-defeat-victory-defeat: years later still, the issues behind the 
wildcats have not gone away, nor has racism or the struggle for 
democracy in the UAW. One no longer hears reports of labour bureau- 
crats locking workers out of their own union hall or deploying armed, 
helmeted thugs at union elections, as occurred in the DRUM era, but 
top officials are as fawning as ever to the automakers and as 
determined to resist internal opposition. Twenty years after DRUM 
exploded on the scene, a UAW Public Review Board, assessing an 
electoral challenge to the union’s Administrative Caucus by New 
Directions Movement founder Jerry Tucker, wrote approvingly: 


The UAW is now, and has been for 20 years, a one-party institution 
not in all respects unlike that found in many national governments 
ın which a single political party controls the government, and 
officials who formally made and administer the laws...are selected 
wholly by that party. As a consequence, in the uaw the line of 
demarcation between party, the Administrative Caucus, and the 
formal governing body, the International Executive Board, have 
become blurred, for 100% of the personnel are, and traditionally 
have been, members of the Admunistrative Caucus.?! 


This totaliranan structure— ironic considering the UAW’s old anti- 
communist passions—-was essential to the post-war peace treaty 
between the union and management, and to its contemporary 
offspring, the UAW policy of ‘jointness’, by which the union co- 
operates in its own dismemberment. In the first year of that deal, 
1987—88, the union acquiesced in the shutdown of eleven plants by 
General Motors alone. By the early 1990s, at the Caterpillar farm 
machinery company, ‘co-operation’ had assisted in cutting union jobs 
so successfully that only 25 per cent of the company’s entire US 
workforce was still unionized. To settle an ill-conceived strike at 
Caterpillar ın 1995, UAW leaders agreed to give management 
ultimate ‘flexibility’ and total control of the grievance procedure, 
eliminated free speech in the workplace and made participation in 
worker-management circles a mandatory condition of employment. 


** Quoted in Eric Mann, “Cooperation” or Democracy’. New Directions for the Uaw’, The 
Natron, 11 June 1988 
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In the auto plants today the average full-time worker still puts in so 
many hours that it is estimated that the elimination of overtime 
would create at least 59,000 jobs in the industry.7* (Although, the 
UAW has begun to complain about this, it actually abdicated its title 
as father of the forty-hour week back in the 1950s, when it conceded 
to compulsory overtime; in the tumult of 1973 it signed a contract 
‘holding’ Chrysler to no more than a fifty-four hour week.) And while 
union officials hail their chumminess with management—the 
January/February 1999 issue of Solidarity shows UAW president Steve 
Yokich and Ford CEO Jac Nasser shoulder to shoulder in ‘A Powerful 
Partnership for Prosperity —workers’ wages are in steep decline in 
relation to executive salaries. Where the disparity was 25 to 1 at the 
time the League was formed, in 1996 the ratio of auto executive 
compensation to workers’ pay was 145 to I. 


Rank-and-File Rebellion 


“Yes, we hate management’, a young worker at a striking Lordstown 
Chevy Vega plant told screenwriter Leonard Schrader in the early 
19708, ‘but you know what we hate worse? Our union. It betrays us.’ 
Schrader went on to write, and his brother Paul to direct, the 
stunning film Blwe Collar, as brutally close an evocation of dissatis- 
faction and race manipulation in the auto plants at the time of the 
League as has ever been released in the popular cinema.” In truth, 
then as now, workers almost never hate the union they have with 
other workers; what they cannot stomach is bureaucrats who pretend 
to speak for them—as opposed to /eaders who listen to and represent 
them. Though with less visceral disgust than the man from 
Lordstown, the members of the UAW have thus begun to defy the high 
command’s strategy. From 1994 to 1998, rank-and-file locals were 
the motive force behind a series of strikes that disabled auto 
production throughout the country and announced that, from the 
workers’ point of view at least, the marriage with management was 
over. At GM’s Saturn plant in Tennessee, long the ideal of business- 
union partnership, 34 per cent of the workers recently voted to end 
the ‘co-operative’ experiment (up from 13 per cent a few years ago), 
and the UAW’s top in-plant booster of the ‘jointness’ programme 
predicted that a change was inevitable.*4 Reading the temperature of 
the rank and file, last year, for the first time in a decade, no union 
chieftain used the podium of the UAW convention to celebrate 


a "Forced Overmme Killing the American Dream?’, leafler of the uaw New Directions 
Movement, 1993, ated ın Kim Moody, Workers cx a Lean World, Verso, London 1997. 

33 Peter Biskind, Easy Readers, Ragrag Balls How the Sex, Drags and Rock 'w’ Rell Generatren 
Saved Hellyweed, New York 1998 The 1978 film, featuring Richard Pryoc, Harvey Keitel 
and Yaphet Kotto, was influenced by the Schraders’ childhood in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, surrounded by Polish eutoworkers, but also by, among other things, the 
League's documentary of exploitation and mass action 1n lave-capitalist Detroit, Freelly 
Get the News The lacter’s utle comes from s chant General Baker led during deeply flawed 
union elections at Dodge Main in 1970° ‘Finally got the news/How your union dues are 
being used /Be bed, be bad, be bad, be bad, be bed!ACan’t do nothing if you ain't bed!’. 

M Mart Witt, Labor-Management “Cooperation” Fails’, The Baltimers Sun, 19 April 1998 
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‘co-operation’, and there was no muzzling of or even sniping at New 
Directions. 


Where will it all lead? As the old phrase has it, ‘power concedes 
nothing without a fight’, but a fight that does not also strengthen its 
own side in the form of participation and depth of commitment does 
not challenge power either, or, not for long. Since the rise of John 
Sweeney as head of the AFL-CIO, militancy has been added to the 
official arsenal of labour’s programme, to which even sedate officials 
such as the UAW’s Yokich have signed on. Democracy 1s never 
mentioned as part of that programme—nor, it ought to be said, does 
it appear (unless as a potential obstacle to union ‘power’) in the 
prescriptions of institutional labour’s intellectual light artillery.’ 
For the AFL-CIO, there are many internal political reasons for why 
this is so, but as the trajectory of the League—and, from the other 
end, the accommodationism of organized labour—have shown, 
power, militancy and democracy are in dialectical relationship. To 
that list ought to be added racial equality as well. The new AFL-CIO 
leadership seems to recognize that racism has been, with notable 
exceptions, the Achilles heel of organized labour throughout its 
history, but, as with most white-dominated institutions, it has not 
worked out how to address the race question head-on, and 1s not 
fully convinced that a direct approach is even desirable.?° 


It is hardly a romantic notion, as some suggest, that workers who 
feel they have a place and can shape their fate are more likely to be 
organized, energetic and active; more likely to be militant, more 
likely to exert power, more likely to express their dignity and defend 
their unions against business and the encroachments of government. 
Will they necessarily act in all those ways? Will they win? Will they 
ever constitute more than a dedicated minority? Democracy, which 
ought not to be fetishized in any case, is no guarantor of an 
enlightened fighting spirit, or of victory, or of equality. It is no 
guarantor against corruption either, though it is certainly harder to 
corrupt a membership than an unaccountable individual at the top. 
So democracy is only as good as the people, the time and the ideo- 
logical vision that animate it. But where are the vibrant organiz- 
ations formed by following another route? 


RUMbilings of the Future 


Every radical stands on the shoulders of those who came before. Until 
the more polite Trade Union Leadership Council of black workers 


3 See Steve Fraser, ‘Is Democracy Good for Unioos?’, Drrsewt, Summer 1998 Fraser us a 
founder of Scholars, Arusts and Wrirers for Social Justice (SAws)), an aspiring academic 
junioc league to the AFL-CIO See also Unions and Democracy’, Dissext, Winter 1999, and 
Kim Moody, ‘Is Bureaucracy “Best” for Unions?’, New Pelites, Winter 1999 

% Thart it 1s necessary 1s uncontrovertible, as even in the late 19908 one heard report of 
trade unionists being cold thar a vote for a militant candidate for office was ‘a vote for the 
niggers, the Jews, the commues and the queers’. 
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emerged in the UAW in the 1950s, there was no concerted challenge to 
the union’s hypocrisy on the matter of race. Until DRUM stirred a 
wave of wildcats and factory-floor organizing over work conditions 
and union representation, the racist division of labour and the health 
and safety of all workers were not on the agenda of the UAW or the 
industry, or, for that matter, the government. UAW contracts today no 
longer confine black workers to the lowest rungs, or collaborate with 
racist company practices; its leadership across the board is no longer 
entirely white or tokenist, although the union is not an emblem of 
racial harmony either. On safety, ıt is estimated that the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970 has saved the lives of more than 
187,000 workers throughout American industry. But still they die: 
6,500 killed on the job, 60,300 killed by illnesses from the job, 13.2 
million injured, 862,200 sick and sidelined—every year. Every day 
another report; every five seconds, another workplace death or injury. 
In the auto plants, the death toll is down dramatically, as is the 
number of workers. On 1 February 1999, a boiler exploded at Ford 
River Rouge: six workers died; thirteen were seriously injured. A 
problem of poor maintenance. But Ford’s new CBO called it an 
accident, a tragedy in the ‘family’. 


Until the League and other Detroit radicals rose against racial 
exclusionism, the city’s power structure was white and the architect 
of its STRESS police program was regarded as a serious contender for 
mayor. He was defeated in 1973 by a former trade union militant, 
Coleman Young. Young had, by then, made a prickly peace with 
capital, but more whites and more business fled the city; the federal 
government fled, too, in the form of urban aid. Young retreated into 
the croneyist lassitude of incumbency, and, by 1988, even the 
‘brother-man’ rhetoric was gone,-as he endorsed Michael Dukakis 
over Jesse Jackson in the Democratic presidential primary—Jackson 
took Michigan regardless. Today Detroit is a Black city from top to 
bottom, but it is still bleeding. 


Victory-defeat-victory-defeat...Tiume-tested fighters will tell you 
that once their youthful expectations of revolution passed, continued 
political resistance and organization became an existential question 
about the meaning of their life and the sequence of history. Many of 
those who had been active in DRUM and the League made that 
existential journey and, in various arenas, are still active today. The 
retrieval of their past, the argument for 1ts relevance as pur forth by 
Georgakas and Surkin, is an exercise in neither nostalgia nor false 
comparison. 


As Herb Boyd, who had worked on the Inmer City Voice and the Soxth 
End, put it in his retrospective contribution to Detroit: I Do Mind 
Dying, “We did not succeed, but to the degree that we have learned 
from some of our follies’—and, I would add, refused to surrender-— 
“we did not fail.’ 
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Michael Mann’s often surprising history of the practice of population 
cémoval explains -how it is peculiarly associated with colonialism and 
modern warfare. War furnishes the necessary cover, context and mass 
psychology for ethnic cleansers to carry out massacre, tefror and expulsion. 
Mann also argues that democracies have been as prone to the violent 
pursuit of ethnic homogeneity as dictatorships. However, where mass 
politics has been accompaniéd by the institutional recognition of class 
conflict, this has helped to weaken ‘or dispel myths of organic national 
unity. Such insights are developéd in the course of a very timely survey of 
modern cases of ethnic cleansing, with salutary. attention paid to the 
contexts and processes most likely to precipitate it. 


Benedict Anderson’s address in Jakarta on the travails of nation-building i in 
the modern world was delivered in March this year. Following the downfall 
of the Suharto dictatorship, Indonésia Has the opportunity: to redefine its 
character and boundaries. In evéry national community there are those 
who like to invoke primordial virtues, ' sacred traditions and illustrious 
forbears. But the nation, Anderson argues, is a common project for the 
present and future. That project can, however, be compromised if it rests 
on the spectres of still unaddressed. past. crimes, as is the case, he argues, in 
today’s Indonesia, where even leading opponents of the Suharto régime 
keep silent about the massacres of 1965—66 or the bloody repression in East 
Timor. He concludes that a capacity to feel shame must be a part of any 
healthy national consciousness. 


In contrast, Jiirgen Habermas’s bracing decion of the transformations of 
the European nation-state in the era of globalization suggests an ambitious 
alternative vision, namely the creation of a democratic, federal Europe as a 
step towards world citizenship. 


When NATO unleashed its bombardment of Yugoslavia, a gulf opened up 
between supporters and opponents of the war. But, now that NATO has 
prevailed, the lines of division are shifting. Some of those who opposed the 
air war turned out to be proponents of a ground assault, or motivated only 
by traditional Realpolitik. On the other hand, some early supporters of the 
war believed that the Kosovans could only be defended in this way, but 
later recoiled as they witnessed the remorseless battering administered by 
the NATO planes raining death and destruction on Kosovo itself, as well as 
all parts of Yugoslavia. Many thousands of civilians were killed or * 
wounded. The war gave the Serb forces cover for the expulsion of one million 


Kosovans and for harassing those who remained. NATO, finding Serb army 
assets well hidden, bombed bridges, hospitals, schools, and factories. Unable 
to hurt one another, the two sides took it out on the civilians. NATO’s 
tremendous projection of power only just managed to secure its minimum 
objective—a protectorate over Kosovo—and did so with the help of a Russian 
mediation that had initially been spurned. Robin Blackburn observes that 
Milosevic yielded to the first European-Russian joint approach and argues thai 
a Serb withdrawal could have been secured without war—but this 
opportunity was left unexplored at Rambouillet because NaTO’s core states 
would not countenance a non-NATO security force for Kosovo. In fact, the war 
was conceived as an operational extension of NATO’s expansion eastwards. 


The eventual decision to settle with Milosevic, rather than send NATO’s 
forces smashing into Yugoslavia, was welcome, cheating the Western 
ground-assault party of the reckless further slaughter and provocation they 
craved. It will, at least, allow many refugees to return, though repairing the 
damage will take a long time. The insistence on a thinly-disguised NATO 
protectorate status severely qualifies the rights of the Kosovans and creates 
a further splinter of insecurity in the region. The gloomy precedent of the 
Bosnia protectorate is analyzed by David Chandler. More generally, the 
reluctance to engage constructively with Russia and China bequeaths 
confrontation and the makings of a new cold war. As the century ends, the 
ghosts of Brezhnev and Lin Piao will be gratified that Clinton and Blair 
have cemented an unlikely alliance between Moscow, Beijing and Belgrade. 


The low-key us official reaction to the loss of life in the Chinese embassy in 
Belgrade was in marked contrast to the fuss attending the capture of the 
three American airmen and suggests a failure to grasp the great importance 
of China to world politics. To mark the tenth anniversary of the suppression 
of the Tiananmen Square demonstrations, we publish a discussion between 
three members of today’s opposition who each played a role in 1989 and its 
aftermath: Wang Chaohua, Wang Dan and Li Mindi. Their wide-ranging 
discussion not only addresses the political and economic options faced by 
China today but also furnishes a fascinating assessment of cultural and 
intellectual trends. 


Finally, Daniel Lazare and Niru Ratnam, in quite different ways, subject 
two approaches to identity, nation and political change to searching 
critique. Lazare criticises the weaknesses inherent in Michael Lind’s 
‘democratic nationalist’ perspective published in NLR 234, while Ratnam 
probes the limitations of the theory of hybridity that informs the work of 
the British artist Chris Ofili. 


~~ 3enedict Anderson 


Indonesian Nationalism Today 
and in the Future 





In my experience, nationalism is frequently misunderstood. For that reason, I 
will begin my remarks by discussing briefly two common kinds of 
misunderstanding, using Indonesia as an example of a phenomenon almost 
universal in this century which is now crawling to its end.” The first is that 
nationalism is something very old and is inherited from, of course, ‘absolutely 
splendid ancestors’. Thus it is something that arises ‘narurally’ in the blood and 
flesh of each of us. In fact, nationalism is something rather new, and today 1s 
little more than two centuries old. The first Declaration of Independence, 
proclaimed in Philadelphia in 1776, said not a word about ‘ancestors’, indeed 
made no mention of Americans. Sukarno’s and Hatta’s Declaration of 
Independence on 17 August 1945, was essentially similar. By contrast, the 
mania for seeking ‘absolutely splendid ancestors’ typically gives rise to 
nonsense, and often very dangerous nonsense. 
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A nice local example 1s Prince Diponegoro (c. 1787—1855), who, in 
the 1950s, was anointed as number one National Hero, as if the 
Prince had led a movement for Indonesia’s national independence 
from the clutches of Dutch colonialism. But, if one looks at what the 
Prince himself said in his memoirs, his actual words about his 
political goal were that he intended to ‘subjugate’—yes, 
‘subjugate’-—Java. The concept ‘Indonesia’ was wholly foreign to 
him—as was the idea of ‘freedom’. Indeed, we all know that this 
strange Greco-Roman neologism is very new: it started to become 
well-known only about eighty years ago. The very first organization 
to use the word in its name was the Communist Party of Indonesia— 
in 1920 (when my mother was already a girl of fifteen). 


The second misunderstanding ıs that ‘nation’ and ‘state’ are, if not 
exactly identical, at least like a happy husband and wife in their 
relationship. But the historical reality 1s often just the opposite. 
Perhaps 85 per cent of nationalist movements started life as anti-state 
movements aimed against either colonial or absolutist dynastic 
states. Nation and state ‘got married’ very late on,.and the marriage 
was far from always happy. The general rule is that the state—or 
what, in my circle of friends, we often call the Ogre—is much older 
than the nation. 


From Batavia to Indonesia 


Indonesia, once again, affords a fine example. The genealogy of the state 
in Indonesia goes back to early seventeenth-century Batavia. Its 
continuity is quite apparent, even though the stretch of its territory 
increased vastly over time. The present stretch of Indonesia is—with 
the exception of East Timor—exactly that of the Netherlands East 
Indies when it completed its final conquests of Aceh, Southern Bali and 
Irian at the beginning of this century. Furthermore, we should always 
bear in mind that, in its last days, during the 19308, 90 per cent—I 
repeat, 90 per cent—of its officials were ‘natives.’ There were, of course, 
some changes—extrusions and additions—during the Revolution, 
but, for the greater part, the personnel of the young republican state 
was continuous with that of the colonial state. The first post-1950 
parliament was also full of former collaborators with colonialism, and 
the new republican army also included plenty of soldiers and officers 
who had fought against the Republic during the Revolution.' 


As far as the national territory is concerned, there is an irony that 
General Sayidiman was among the first to point out. Because the 
Suharto régime made the 1945 Constitution into something 


* This text was delivered as a public lecture in Jakarta, 4 March 1999, shortly after I was 
permitted to enter Indonesia for the first time in 26 years 

1 Both General Nasution, creator of the post-revolutionary military, and General Suharto 
started therr adult careers in the KNIL, the prewar colonial military, the greer enemy of the 
panonalist movement Suharto then went on to join the PETA auoliery army created by 
the Japanese Occupation authorities in 1943 


sacred—though, ın fact, ıt was drawn up in great haste in August 
1945 in a confused emergency situation—its detailed specification of 
the new nation’s borders could not be changed (for fear this would 
undermine its sacral character). This meant that the annexation of 
East Timor, which lies outside those specified borders, was, from the 
start, absolutely unconstitutional. Luckily for him, Sayidiman was a 
general, so not in much danger for saying such a thing. 


In a word: what J have just said 1s meant merely as a kind of warning. 
Beware of people who make an a sacred idol of the State, and beware 
of those who talk a lot about ‘our splendid ancestors’. Your pocket is 
about to be picked. 


What, then, really is nationalism? If one studies its brief global 
history, one can say that it is not something inherited from the 
ancient past, but ıs rather a ‘common project’ for the present and the 
future. And this project demands self-sacrifice, not the sacrificing of 
others. This is why it never occurred to the founders of the 
independence movement that they had the right to kill other 
Indonesians; rather they felt obliged to have the courage to be jailed, 
to be beaten up, and to be exiled for the sake of the future happiness 
and freedom of their fellows. 


Of Youth and Wagers 


Nationalism arises when, in a certain physical territory, the 
inhabitants begin to feel that that they share a common destiny, a 
common future. Or, as I once wrote, they feel bound by a deep 
horizontal comradeship. Typically, it arises quickly and suddenly in 
one generation, a clear sign of its novelty. One can see how much 
nationalism is tied to visions and hopes for the future if one looks at 
the names of the early organizations that joined the independence 
movement at the beginning of our century: Jong Java (Young Java), 
Indonesia Muda (Young Indonesia), Jong Islamietenbond (League of 
Young Muslims), Jong Minahasa (Young Minahasa) and so on. There 
were no organizations that called themselves Old Java, Eternal Bali, 
and so on. Their orientation was to the future and their social basis 
was youth. (Even today the peculiar political power of students lies in 
their social position as symbols of the nation’s future.) Beyond that, 
the youngsters of those days signalled their regional origins not in the 
name of separatist local nationalisms, but in their committing of 
these regional origins to a colony-wide joint and common project of 
liberation. They paid no mind to the fact that Acehnese kings had 
once ‘colonized’ the coastal regions of Minangkabau, that Buginese 
kings had enslaved Torajanese hill-people, that Javanese aristocrats 
had tried to subjugate the Sunda highlands, or that Balinese 
overlords had successfully conquered the island of the Sasak. 


If we could go back to 1945—49 and talk with the fighters for 
independence of that period, you can be sure that they would find it 
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impossible to believe that, fifty years later, the function of the 
Republic's armed forces would no longer be defending the country 
against external enemies, but rather oppressing their own people, in 
this way actually picking up the traditions of the colonial military. 
But this is what has actually happened all too often. Perhaps the old- 
timers were unaware of the possible consequences of the marriage of 
nation with state. 


If nationalism is a common project for the present and the future, its 
fulfilment is never finally complete. It must be struggled for in every 
generation. In the eyes of its parents, and the state, a baby born in 
Madura, say, may already be ‘an Indonesian’, but the baby herself 
does not yet think this way. The process whereby she will become for 
herself an Indonesian, with an Indonesian spirit, an Indonesian 
commitment, and an Indonesian culture, is a long one, with no 
guarantee of success. In this way, we can also see that the ‘continuity’ 
of a nation is fundamentally an open question, and also a kind of 
wager. 


The wager is that the idea ‘the future of Indonesia’ will be sufficiently 
rooted in the spirit of the country’s legal citizens that, when 
necessary, each new candidate-member of the nation will be ready to 
set aside personal ambitions and loyalties for that grand idea. This 
wager is winnable in the long run only if the Indonesian nation, like 
other nations, is large-hearted and broadminded enough to accept the 
real variety and complexity of the national society—which in 
Indonesia's case numbers two hundred million people. The modern 
world has shown us sufficient examples of nations that have broken 
up because too many of its citizens have had shrivelled hearts and 
dwarfish minds—to say nothing of excessive lust for domination over 
their fellows. 


Common Inheritance or Common Project 


When I was a little boy, my mother bought me second-hand a 
children’s History of English Literature. I remember vividly that the 
first chapter of this book was devoted to the story of Cuchulain and 
The Brown Cow as recorded in the twelfth century in Old Irish—thar 
is, before the English language existed. Why this oddity? Because the 
edition my mother bought was dated about 1900, when Ireland was 
still colonized by the English, who tried very hard to ‘integrate’ the 
local people, rather like the way the Suharto régime tried to 
‘integrate’ the East Timorese. Years later, I found a new edition of this 
book, published about 1930, and I was amused to see that Chapter 
One had disappeared, because, in the meantime, the Republic of 
Ireland (of which I am a citizen) had achieved its freedom—a mere 
twenty-two years before Indonesia. From this little story one can see 
how easy it actually is to create and to eliminate ‘splendid ancestors’ 
according to political circumstances. The truth is that today not a 
single English person misses the Brown Cow. On the other hand, 
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most Irish people speak English rather than Irish, so that many can 
only read the story of the Brown Cow in English translation. And 
relations between free Ireland and England today are far better than 
they were one hundred and fifty years ago, when tens of thousands of 
Irish peasants were forced by colonial famine to flee to America. 
There 1s a lesson here for Indonesia in its relations with East Timor. 


I mention this little episode simply because I see too many 
Indonesians still inclined to think of Indonesia as an ‘inheritance’, 
not as a challenge nor as a common project. Where one has 
inheritances, one has inheritors, and, too often, bitter quarrels 
among them as to who has ‘rights’ to the inheritance. Sometimes to 
the point of great violence. People who think that the ‘abstract’ 
Indonesia is an ‘inheritance’ to be preserved at all costs may end up 
doing terrible damage to the living citizens of that abstract 


geographical space. 


Let us take two very concrete examples now much 1n the news: Aceh 
and Irian. During the whole history of the independence movement 
from the late colonial period, no Acehnese I know of ever had 
aspirations for an ‘Independent Aceh’. During the Revolution, Aceh 
was the only province where the Dutch did not dare come back. But, 
far from taking the chance to declare an Independent Aceh, the 
Acehnese made, on a fully voluntary basis—I want to emphasize 
voluntary—huge contributions to the revolutionary cause in terms 
both of manpower and economic-financtal resources. They did so 
because, in those days, Jogjakarta? had neither the means nor any 
intention of acting like Diponegoro, that 1s of ‘subyugating’ Aceh. 


It 1s true that, under Daud Beureueh,* some Acehnese rebelled against 
Jakarta in the early 1950s, because they were upset by certain policies 
pursued by the centre; but the rebellion was intended to get these 
policies changed, not to separate Aceh from Indonesia. In the 1970s, 
Aceh was peaceful and prosperous under a civilian governor, and no one 
would have then believed that, at the end of the next decade, the 
province would be a horror-filled Military Operations Zone. In those 
days, Hasan di Tiro was taken seriously by no one, given his long 
absence from the country and his past CIA connections. That 
‘Independent Aceh’ or ‘Free Aceh’ began to become suddenly popular 


2 The famously Muslim province of Aceh, situared at the north-western tip of Sumatra, 
marks Indonesta’s westernmost extremity. Inan, the western half of New Guinea, marks 
its easternmost frontier. 

3 When the returning Dutch colonial regime seized control of Bacevie/Jekarce in January 
1946, the revoluoonary capital was moved co the old royal aty of Jogjakarta in Central 
Java 

4 Daud Beureueh, a famous modernist siema of the 19303, was military governor of Aceh 
during the Revolution, and the key figure to the local popular movement for Indonesia's 


independence 

3 Titular founder of the Independent Aceh movement, be had the advantage of lineal 
descent from one of the main heroes of the long, bitter 1783—1908 struggle against che 
advancing Dutch imperial military 
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in the late 19803 was because more and more Acehnese were losing any 
hope and confidence that they had a share in a common Indonesian 
project. The astounding greed of the rulers in Jakarta, and of their 
provincial minions and errand-boys, as well as the replacement of local- 
son civilian rule by the military, originating very often from Java, 
increasingly seemed to say to the Acehnese: “We don’t need you; what 
we need are your natural resources. How wonderful it would be if Aceh 
were emptied of the Acehnese.’ Here was the origin of the atrocities 
which the newspapers have recently laid bare. 


The Roots of Separatism 


Irian’s story is in many ways’ comparable. The opM (Organisasi Papua 
Merdeka - Organization for a Free Papua) arose not before the Orde 
Baru (New Order)—which I will from now on call the Orde Kropos 
(Dry-Rot Order)——came into being, but afterward. And its language 
remains the Indonesian language. But the menaces and manipulations 
orchestrated by Ali Murtopo® and his accomplices to give the 
appearance that all Irianese were obedient servants of the Dry-Rot 
Order quickly showed the local people that, in the eyes of rhe centre, 
Irian was what mattered, not the people who lived there. In all their 
real diversity, they were lumped together as a primitive population 
named after the province. Once again, Jakarta was understood to be 
saying: “What a pity there are Irianese in Irian’. The people of Iran 
were never seriously invited into the common project, so it 1s only 
natural that they quickly began to feel that were being colonized. (In 
passing, I note that there still seem to be Indonesians who think that 
colonialism can only be practised by Westerners over non- Westerners. 
Thus is a dangerous and historically ignorant illusion.) 


Our of this Dry-Rot Order colonial attitude came characteristic 
horrors. The Legal Aid Institute branch on the spot recorded, for 
example, under the savage cule of General Abinowo, a case where a 
village suspected of harbouring OPM guerrillas had half its inhabitants 
burned alive ın their homes by the military, while the other half were 
forced by that same military to eat the roasted flesh of their families and 
neighbours. Planned horrors of this kind were inconceivable during the 
Revolution, and even in the era of the PRRI and DI.” They clearly show 


é General AL Murtopo was the legendernly machiavellian bead of Subarto’s political 
intelligence apparatus in the early days of the New Order It was this apparatus that in 
1963 ‘fixed’ the so-called Act of Free Choice in Iran to produce virtually unanimous 
support for union with Indonesia During the final negotiations for the transfer of 
sovereignty in late 1949, the Dutch had refused to turn over Irian to the new state of 
t Indonesia By 1962, Indonesian military, and American diplomatic, pressure 
forced The Hague co pur the region under temporary UN administration pending an 
expression of local opinion oa ics final starus 
7 The PRRI (Pemerintah Revolusioner Republic Indones:a - Revolutionary Government of 
the Indonesian Republic) was a rebel government formed early in 1958 with heavy CIA 
becking. It drew its strength from parts of Sumarre and Sulawesi, aimed at toppling and 
replacing the government in Jakarta, and was defeated by 1960 The pi (Darul Islam) was 
an armed extremist Islamic movement thar originated in Central and West Java in 1949, 
and later spread to parts of Sumatra and Sulawesi It was noc finally crushed until 1964. 


that, for sections of the armed forces under the Dry-Rot Order, the 
Iranese were simply not fellow-Indonesians, but stmply ‘possessions’ of 
the Ogre. 


One concludes, then, that the Independent Aceh and opm 
movements came into being as a reaction to the mentality, policies 
and practices of the Dry-Rot Order, with the basic attitude: “Too bad 
there are any Acehnese in Aceh and Irianese in Irian’, and a view of 
these remote peoples, not as Indonesians, but as ‘objects’, 
‘possessions’, ‘servants’, and ‘obstacles’ for the Ogre. The situation is 
today very serious and can only be remedied by a radical change in the 
mindset of the political leaders in Jakarta. It is essential that Aceh 
and Irian be accorded genuine and full autonomy so that they, once 
again, can feel that they are masters in their own house. This will 
require regular and free local elections, and provincial and district 
officials locally chosen—not by the Minister of the Interior. It will 
require local assemblies from which ‘military fractions’, unelected 
and composed of people mainly from Western Indonesia, are 
excluded. I have no doubt that, if these changes occur quickly and 
genuinely, separatist movements will lose their steam. 


I also have no doubt that there will be difficulties, local quarrels, 
corruption, and even violence, ın part the residues of thirty-three 
years of brutal and corrupt Dry-Rot Order rule. But they should be 
temporary, and, in any case, they will pale to insignificance by 
comparison with the exploitation and the atrocities of the Dry-Rot 
era. In this manner, the Acehnese and Irianese will once again be 
invited seriously back into the common project and the deep 
horizontal comradeship from which they should never have been 
excluded. 


For a Federal Indonesia 


We should also be realistic and recognize that genuine autonomy, 
not the ‘fake autonomy’ that is represented today by the status of 
Special Region, will mean the federalization of Indonesia. This is 
completely normal. Almost all the large countries in the world have 
federal institutions of various kinds: Canada, Brazil, the United 
States, India, Nigeria, Germany, Russia, and so on. China is the 
obvious exception, and I doubt if many Indonesians feel the system 
of China is one they wish to take as a model. I am sure there will be 
people in Jakarta who will shout, knee-jerk fashion, that a federal 
Indonesia was/is a Dutch colonial project—despite the fact that the 
Dutch have had no significant role in Indonesia for close to half a 
century. Others will say federalism is a foreign-inspired scheme to 
dismember the unitary republic. Who are the foreigners who would 
have any interest in this dismemberment in the present post-cold- 
war world? I can think of none. Quite the opposite. The disaster of 
Yugoslavia has made all the umportant states eager to help prevent 
anything like that tragedy happening elsewhere. Still others, stuck 
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with the Dry-Rot mentality, will complain that federalism is 
contradictory to the 1945 Constitution. But constitutions are man- 
made, not god-made, and, to survive in changing circumstances, 
they need constantly to be adapted. If the American Founding 
Fathers could be resurrected today, they would be astonished at how 
much the document they put together two centuries ago has been 
altered in text and spirit. The 1945 Constitution 1s completely out 
of date. Indeed, was already out of date in 1950, and would never 
have been restored 1n 1959 but for an opportunist alliance between a 
power-hungry military and an increasingly authoritarian President 
Sukarno. This constitution needs, if not scrapping, at least a radical 
overhaul. 


Facing Up to the Past 


If the ‘common project’ is to be revived and made a strong living 
reality, it is also essential that an end be brought to the pervasive 
practices of sadistic brutality. If one reads the memoirs of activists 
who ran afoul of the colonial régime, one rarely finds mention of 
beatings and tortures, let alone electrodes being attached of genitals, 
and the like. But, over the past thirty years, these have become 
‘normal’ activities of police and military men at the lowest levels. 
These days, it is ‘normal’ to beat up someone arrested even before he 
or she is interrogated; so, too, is the ‘execution’ of prisoners, on the 
pretext they are ‘attempting to escape’. 


Some of these things happened in the 1950s and 1960s, but they 
were not ‘routine’. That they have become routine means that those 
who are supposed to uphold the authority of the law in fact violate 
this law every day with complete impunity. This situation not only 
corrupts the morals of the law-enforcers, but tends to corrupt their 
victims too. There are plenty of prisoners who, seeing their captors 
as extortionists, sadists, and even executioners, tend to follow their 
example. Here is one major source of the rapid rise, in the last 
fifteen years, of a widening group of brutalized preman, who often 
function as the ‘left hand’ of the Ogre. We are all aware of how far 
the process of ‘premanization’ or ‘gangsterization’ of Indonesian 
politics has gone. Political parties have their preman, as do 
businesses and government agencies. And the press has played its 
own part, by more or less glorifying notorious preman such as 
Yorries Raweyai, Sumargono, Anton Medan, Yapto, Hercules, and 
various others. 


But the process of brutalization actually started long before the 1980s. 
During the nationalist movement, there were frequent, even violent, 
quarrels between various groups within it. But I do not believe that it 
ever occurred to any of them that their antagonists deserved to be 
tortured or executed. Antagonists were antagonists, not ‘animals’. 

There was still an element of gentlemanliness in their conflicts. After 
that, there was a slow deterioration. Serious atrocities were committed 
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by both sides in the Madiun Affair of 1948, in a situation of national 
emergency and huge social and economic tensions. People had started 
to see their political enemies, not as fellow-Indonesians, but as pawns of 
foreigners—NICA,? CIA, NKVD, aod so forth. But, two years after 
Madiun, the defeated party, the Communists, were back as normal 
members of parliament, that 1s, as fellow-Indonesians once again. 


The big change came in 1965—66. And so long as ‘65-66’ is not faced 
up to, openly and honestly, by living Indonesians, the processes of 
dry-rot and brutalization will continue. Here, I do not intend to go 
into ‘65-66’ in any detail. I wish only to underline two vital points. 


(i) On 4 October 1965, Suharto and his group received a detailed 
autopsy carried out by military and civilian forensic experts on the 
bodies of the generals killed on 1 October. The report made it quite 
clear that the generals had been shot to death, and their corpses further 
damaged by being dumped down a deep well at Lubang Buaya. But, on 
6 October, the mass media, wholly controlled by Suharto forces, 
launched a campaign to the effect that the generals had had their eyes 
gouged out and their genitals severed by sadistic Gerwant women *° 
This lying campaign was carried out ın cold blood by people who knew 
exactly what they were doing. If one wishes to read an extraordinary 
fictional portrait of these icy sadists, one can do no better than read 
Putu Wijaya’s extraordinary novel Nyals. The propaganda campaign 
did more than anything to create the atmosphere of hysteria across 
Indonesia which made it possible, ın the following months, for more 
than half a million members of the common project to be murdered in 
the most horrible ways, completely outside the law, and with not a 
single murderer ever being brought before a court of law. One could 
put it bluntly this way: that the original foundation of the so-called 
New Order was a mountain of skeletons. 


(ii) The consequences are felt to this very day. Leaving the planners of 
the atrocities astde—in other words, Suharto and his circle—one can 
ask the following: has Abdulrahman Wahid,"' famous for his speeches 


*From late 1945 to Jenuary 1948, the Republic’s cabinets had been dominared by 
socialists sod communists, who thus had to bear the onus of increasingly unfevourble 
‘agreements’ with the Dutch colonial regume In that month, a new cabinet, led by Vice- 
President Harte, which excluded the Left, came to power Political tensions between 
conservarrves and the Left then rapidly increased ın a deepening cold-war acmospbere In 
Seprember 1948 this resulted in bloody armed conflicts that began in the town of 
Madiun, and the subsequent smashing of the Left 

9 When the Allied armed forces, under Lous Mouncbarten, took over from the Japanese in 
Seprember 1945, Holland, only recently liberaced from Nazi rule, bad no milstary forces 
available Hence The Hague was represented for more than a year by e Netherlands Indies 
Crvil Admuoustration (NICA) under the British military procectioa 

19 Gerwant (Gerakan Wanita Indonesia - Indonesian Women’s Movement) was a left-wing 
women's organization that gradually became a part of the Communisc Party's 
infrastructure 


1 NU - Nahdlatul Ulama, an organization of traditionalist w/eme dating beck to the 


middle 1920s Abdulrahman Wahid, 1c long-standing leader, ts a grandson of its founder 
Ansoc is the NU’s much-feared youth acm, especially strong 1n rural East Java 
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in support of human rights and religious tolerance, ever asked 
forgiveness for his NU for the tens of thousands of people murdered by 
Ansor ın 1965—66? I believe the answer is no. Has Megawati,’? who ` 
regards herself as a victum of Suharto, ever asked forgiveness for her 
PNI-PDI for the tens of thousands—including left-wing members of 
the PNI itself—murdered by PNI youth gangs, especially in Bali? 
Again, I think the answer is no. Have well-known Catholics of the 
New Order such as Benny Murdan, Frans Seda, Liem Bian-kie and 
Harry Tjan Silalahi'3 ever asked forgiveness for the complicity of 
young Catholics in the slaughter. Again, no. The Protestants? The 
former PSI?" The intellectuals? The academics? Almost not a word I 
remember only my much-missed young colleague Soe Hok-gie having 
the courage, already in 1967, to speak out on the issue. From this 
angle, we can see that virtually the entire ‘opposition’ today is not, 
fundamentally, a real opposition to the Dry-Rot Order, and thar the 
Indonesia they wish to rebuild will, consequently, still have a 
mountain of skeletons buried in its cellars. All continue to evade 
facing the facts of their own political pasts, asking forgiveness, 
committing themselves never to permit anything like 1965—66 to 
happen again, and welcoming back into the common project the 
miserable relics and descendants of the victims of that period. And, in 
school, children continue to be fobbed off with vague historical talk 
about a ‘national trauma’ or ‘national tragedy —full stop! 


The Banalization of Brutality 


The horror of 1965—66, when millions of Indonesians were regarded 
by other Indonesians as animals or devils, who therefore could and 
should be treated with the worst sadism and outside all legality, has 
bad many fateful consequences down to our own time. A culture has 
developed in the military according to which, in ‘security’ matters, 
every element of human decency can be set aside, with complete 
impunity—provided ‘the boss’ gives them the orders. The political 
consequences first became clearly evident in the process of the 
‘annexation’ of East Timor after 1975. It is well-known now thar, 
between 1977 and 1980, about one third of the entire population of 
the former Portuguese colony died unnaturally—killed by gunfire, 


n Megawau, a daughter of Indonesia's first president Sukarno, 1s currently head of the 
pol-Peryuangan (Indonesia Democratic Party—Stcruggle [vernonl). In the early 19708, 
Suharto forced all existing non-Islamic parties to merge into an 1ncernally-divided, 
quickly corrupted Indonesian Democranic Party Its major component was a PNI 
(Indonesian National Parcy)—bloodily shorn of its large left wing—which, in the 19508, 
had been regarded as closest to che political vision of her father 

13 General Benny Murdan, long-time intelligence car, and the man most responsible for 
the savagery of Indonesian rule in Hast Timor. Frans Seda, minister of plancarions in the 
last Sukarno cabinet, was a key early finsncier of the Suharto regime. Liem Bran-kte and 
Harry Tjan Sualahi, rwo prominent Indonesian Chinese operatives in Ali Murtopo's 
Special Operanons intelligence network, played an inactive role in the anu-communist 
matanza of 1965-66. 

1 pal - Indonestan Socialist Party A small party of Western-onenced intellectuals, which 
by the mid-1950s was socialist only in name Influential in military and other circles, it 
was benned by Sukarno tn the early 1960s. 
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burned by napalm, starved to death in ‘resettlement camps’, or the 
victims of contagious diseases which spread rapidly under inhuman 
occupation conditions. Torture became standard operating proce- 
dure, to say nothing of rapes and executions. If we applied the above 
percentage to the Javanese, it would mean the unnatural deaths of at 
least twenty-five million people ın three years. Terrifying? 
Absolutely! A vast crime? Can anyone doubt ıt? 


Why did it happen? No one should be deceived by the rhetoric of 
‘welcoming our comrades into the embrace of Ibu Pertiwi’ (the 
Motherland) or of the East Timorese gladly and willingly joining the 
common project. The operations ın East Timor, for the most part 
concealed from the Indonesian nation, were a ‘subjugating’ project of 
the Ogre, in direct lineal descent from van Heutsz, Diponegoro and his 
far more brutal predecessor Sultan Agung.*> How often one heard high 
officials complaining about the ‘ingratitude’ of the East Timorese for all 
the good things Jakarta had brought them. I am sure none of these 
officials were aware that they were simply echoing their ‘splendid 
Dutch colonial ancestors’, who were accustomed to grumbling at the 
‘ingratitude’ of the (Indonesian) natives for all the benefits that colonial 
rust en orde as well as opbouw (pembangunan!!)*© had brought them. (To 
feel the force of this, one should imagine how strange it would be tf a 
high official complained publicly at how ungrateful the Javanese or 
Sundanese have been for the benefits the Dry-Rot Order brought 
them.) In East Tumor, too, one gets the overwhelming impression of 
Ogre thinking: “Too bad there are East Tumorese in East Timor’. 


From the late 19708 to the late 1980s, East Timor was a region closed 
not only to foreigners, but even to most Indonesians—who had to have 
a special pass to go there. Thus it became a region where ‘anything 
went’. Kopassus’” became the pioneer and exemplar for every kind of 
atrocity. Rapes, tortures and executions were ‘normal’. And ‘Ninjas’ 
started there too—hooded gangsters working as the left hand of the 
Ogre. Over time, the ‘occupation culture’ leaked out unto the rest of 
Indonesia. We saw it in the mass murders engineered by Suharto, 
Murdanı, and Kopassus in the petrws campaign of 1983." From there, it 


13 General Joannes wan Heucsz, one of the more successful Dutch commanders 10 the Aceh 
War, became Governor-General from 1904-1909, and oversaw the formation of the 
Netherlands Indies in its final rermeortal shape. Sultan Agung (£. 1613—1645) almost 
succeeded in putting the whole island of Java under bis control, using the most ruthless 
methods But he was ulamately defeated by the United East Indie Company 

16 The two endlessly repeated slogans of che lare colonial regime were rast a orale (peace and 


the Green Berets, were and are the Indonesian army's elite pararroop units, also legendery 
for therr cruelty 

SIn 1983, thousands of so-called ‘petty criminals’ were spectacularly assassinated 
(sometimes with torture) by Kopassus men in mufu These deach-squads, popularly 
known as peras (penembak mictertexs - mysterious guamen), were eventually acknowledged 
peoudly by Suharto as his handrwork Their operational head was the Catholic Burasian 
General Murdant 
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moved to Aceh, Lampung, Irian and elsewhere. Once-peaceful regions 
became ‘troubled’, not by their own will, but because they were 
‘troubled’ by the agents of the Ogre. Think of it this way: if we simply 
try to estimate the total number of people who died violently or 
unnaturally ın the course of the Dry-Rot Order era—and leave aside 
the maimed, the psychologically broken, the orphaned, and so on, we 
might make a list as follows: 1965—66, at least 500,000; East Timor, 
200,000; Petrus 7,000; Aceh, perhaps 3,000; Irian, perhaps 7,000. 
Close to three quarters of a million people, putative members of the 
common project every one. If you think about this, you will better 
understand why I can only shake my head in disbelief at the way that 
the ‘opposition’ demands that Suharto and his family be called to 
account for stealing so much money—perhaps they think of it as ‘our’ 
money?—and largely turn a blind eye to crimes a thousand times 
worse: systematic, planned murder on a scale never before seen in the 
history of the archipelago. 


Indonesian Human Rights 


And, now, a further ironical twist. President Habibie has been reviled 
and abused as Suharto’s protégé, and pawn. But, aside from freeing 
the press, and releasing most political prisoners, he has had the real 
courage to decide to put an end to the ‘subjugating’ project of his 
former master in East Timor. Meanwhile, with the very honourable 
exception of Amien Rais,'? other ‘opposition’ leaders have sufficient- 
ly shown that, mentally, they still live in the moral darkness of the 
Dry-Rot era. The most shameful thing is that the daughter of 
Sukarno—who was deposed, humiliated, and effectively imprisoned 
for life by Suharto, and who, nota bene, never claimed that East 
Tumor was part of Indonesia—has publicly defended Suharto’s 
‘subjugation’ project. It is a great pity. One feels, reading her words, 
that it is no Megawati speaking, merely a Miniwati. Under the long 
banging tendrils of the banyan tree only dwarfish, mouldy plants can 
grow.7° 


What is to be done? We see today that there are a great many 
organizations and institutions, some local, some foreign, some 
combined, which work effectively for ‘human rights’ in Indonesia. 


19 Amien Rais, an academic wich a doctoral degree in religious studies from the 
University of Chicago, made his name first as a modernist Muslim intellectual known for 
vitriolic speeches on Christians, Israel and Jews, as well as local Chinese He became bead 
of the large modernist Muslim organization Muhammadryah. At the end of the Suharto 
period, however, he earned wide acclaim as che first prominent person to call for Subarto’s 
ouster, and bravely helped lead the student demonstrations of May 1998 Since then, he 
has formed an attractive non-confessional party, hes invited in both Chnscans and 
Chinese, and has made the most serious proposals foc fundamental polinall reform 
The Suharto regime's state party Golkar, which ‘won’ every election while Suharto 
lasted, used the sacred banyan-tree as 108 logo, relying on its Javanese connotations of 
magical power as an abode of protective turelary spines But as ano-regime activists 
always noted, the chick can of tendrils hanging down makes it umpossible for anything to 
blossom under them—nothing but (political) lichens, mosses, roadstools and so forth 


This is as it should be. What we do not see is anything comparable 
working for the mghts, not of human beings as such, but of 
Indonesian human beings. What I mean is the right of those people, 
all of them, fated to be born on Indonesian soil in the time of the 
Republic, to participate voluntarily, enthusiastically, equally, and 
without fear in the common project of Indonesian nationalism. Put 
conversely, their right not to be treated as animals, devils, serfs, or the 
property of other Indonesians. These ‘Indonesian human rights’ can 
only be struggled for and realized by Indonesians themselves. 


Unless this struggle 1s carried on sincerely and on a very wide scale, 
the future of the project is dark If one starts with, “Too bad there are 
Acehnese in Aceh’, it is easy enough to move on to, “Too bad there are 
Catholics in Flores’, “Too bad there are Chinese in Semarang’, “Too 
bad there are Dayaks in Kalimantan’. Logically, this should lead to: 
“Too bad there are Javanese ın Java’. Outside the logic, only the 
impossible: “Too bad there are Jakarta people ın Jakarta’. Because ıt 1s 
in Jakarta itself, in its ruling class and its complicit middle class that 
this “Too bad...’ mentality is so deeply entrenched. 


In the press and on the internet we read a good deal about reformasi 
(reform) and, once in a while, even ‘revolution’. Fine, as long as 
these words are meant seriously and disinterestedly. But, ın 
addition, I believe ın (and hope for) a real revival of the common 
project which was initiated almost a hundred years ago. A great 
project of this kind tends to produce great men and women. Dr. 
Soetomo, Natsir, Tan Malaka, Sjahrir, Yap Thiam Hing, Kartini, 
Haji Misbach, Sukarno, Sjauw Gtok Tjan, Chairil Anwar, Suwarsih 
Djojopoespito, Sudirman, Roem, Pramoedya Ananta Toer, Hatta, 
Mas Marco, Hasjim Ansjari, Sudisman, Armijn Pane, Haji 
Dahlan,?* and so many others came out of that era. How sad it is to 
compare those times with the present. Over the past dozen years, I 
have been accustomed to asking Indonesian youngsters who visit 
Cornell, or come to study there, this simple question: who in 
Indonesia today do you admire and look up to? The common 
response is, first, bewilderment at the question, then, a long 
scratching of the head, and, finally, a hesitant. ..Iwan Fals.?? Is this 
not rather terrifying? I do not mean that everyone can or should 
become a great man or woman. But I think that every man and 
woman can decide not to be a dwarf. 


Long Live Shame! 


A revival of truly national life will require a total overhaul of the 
governmental system, especially in the direction of regional—not 


1 This Lise includes communists, socialists, Muslims, middle-class secular nationalists, 
Chinese, women, poets and novelists, human-rights lawyers, and soctal reformers 

a Iwan Fals is che stage name of a folk-rock singer popular with teenagers and students 
His themes have been as left-political as che dictatorship tolerated 
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ethnic—autonomy. It will also require the growth of a healthy and 
gentlemanly political culture, and the elimination of political sadism 
and gangsterism. It will also need love, true love, for national 
institutions. Let me here offer only one example, which is close to my 
heart as a teacher. It is generally recognized that the quality of 
Indonesia's universities has been in a long decline, at least since the 
ridiculous Daud Yusuf’s Campus Normalization policy of the late 
1970s. We know the litany: professors too busy with moneyed make- 
work, governmental projects, consultancies, and real-estate 
speculation to teach their students seriously; students who have made 
a culture out of cheating; wretched libraries; corrupt and authoritarian 
university bureaucracies—and so on. One reason for this decline, 
which is rarely mentioned, is the anti-national attitude of the ruling 
class, and also of a substantial part of the dependent middle class, who 
send their children to expensive international schools in Indonesia, or 
to still more expensive colleges and universities overseas. This trend 
means that, in the eyes of these people, Indonesia’s own universities are 
really for ‘second-class’ citizens, who do not have the right bank 
accounts or connections. As such, who cares if they go to pot? I 
sometimes dream of being ın a position to ban all study abroad, except 
at the MA or PhD level, for Indonesians for a recuperation period of ten 
years. If the ruling classes had to send their children to Indonesian 
universities, perhaps their condition would start to improve. But, of 
course, this is an idle dream. 


In a book I recently published, half-jokingly I put forward the slogan 
‘Long Live Shame!’. Why so? Because I think that no one can be a true 
nationalist who is incapable of feeling ‘ashamed’ if her state or 
government commits crimes, including those against her fellow 
citizens. Although she has done nothing individually that is bad, as a 
member of the common project, she will feel morally implicated in 
everything done in that project’s name. During the Vietnam War, a 
good part of the popular opposition came from just this good sense of 
shame among the American citizenry that ‘their government’ was 
responsible for the violent deaths of three million people in Indochina, 
wicluding uncounted numbers of women and children. They felt 
ashamed that ‘their’ presidents Johnson and Nixon told endless Lies to 
the world and to their fellow-Americans. They felt ashamed that ‘their’ 
country’s history was being stained by cruelties, lies, and betrayals. So 
they went to work in protest, not merely as advocates of universal 
human rights, but as Americans who loved the common American 
project. This kind of political shame is very good and always needed. 


If chis sense of shame can develop healthily in Indonesia, Indonesians 
will have the courage to face the horrors of the Dry-Rot era, not as 
‘someone else’s’ doing, but as a common burden. It will mean the 
ending of the mentality encouraged officially for so long: See No Evil, 
Hear No Evil, Speak of No Evil. 


Michael Mann 


The Dark Side of Democracy: 
The Modern Tradition of Ethnic 
and Political Cleansing 


The twentieth century’s death-toll through genocide is somewhere over sixty 
million and still rising.” Yet most scholars and laypersons alike have preferred 
to focus on more salubrious topics. If they think about genocide at all, they 
view it as an unfortunate interruption of the real structural tendencies of the 
twentieth century—economic, social and political progress. Murderous ethnic 
and political cleansing is seen as a regression to the primitive—essentially anti- 
modern—and is committed by backward or marginal groups manipulated by 
clever and dangerous politicians. Blame the politicians, the sadists, the terrible 
Serbs (or Croats) or the primitive Hutus (or Tutsis}—for their actions have 
little to do with us. An alternative view—often derived from a religious 
perspective—sees the capacity for evil as a universal attribute of human beings, 
whether ‘civilized’ or not. This is true, yet capacity for evil only becomes 
actualized in certain circumstances, and, in the case of genocide, these seem less 
primitive than distinctly modern. 
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In fact, most of the small group of scholars studying the most 
notorious twentieth-century cases of genocide and mass killing— 
Armenia, the Nazi ‘Final Solution’, Stalinism, Cambodia, Rwanda— 
have emphasized the modernity of the horror. Leo Kuper essentially 
founded genocide studies by noting that the modern state's 
monopoly of sovereignty over a territory that was, in reality, 
culturally plural and economically stratified created both the desire 
and the power to commit genocide.’ Roger Smith has stressed that 
genocide has usually been a deliberate instrument of modern state 
policy.” Some emphasize the technology available to the perpetrators: 
modern weapons, transport and administration have escalated the 
efficiency of mass, bureaucratic, depersonalized killing. However, 
Helen Fein detects modern ideological goals, as well as technological 
means, for “The victims of twentieth century premeditated 
genocide...were murdered in order to fulfil the state's design for a 
new order.’4 She stresses the genocidal potential of modern ‘myths’ or 
‘political formulae’—ideologies of nation, race and class. 


In the Name of the People 


But let us remark a quality they all share. They have justified 
themselves—and their genocides—‘in the name of the people’. In 
this respect, they are no different from more moderate twentieth- 
century ideologies, for this has been the age of the masses. In all the 
varied German law courts of the last eighty years—from Weimar to 
Nazi to communist DDR to the Bundesrapublik—the judges have used 
the same opening formula: ‘In Namen des Volkes’, ‘In the Name of 
the People’. American courts prefer the formula “The Case of X versus 
the People’. By claiming legitimacy in the name of ‘the people’, 
genocidal régimes claim kinship to movements which are usually 
recognized as the bearers of true modernity, like liberalism or social 
democracy. Indeed, I argue here that modern genocide can be 
regarded as ‘the dark side of democracy’. 


This is an unconventional view, however. The now dominant 
‘democratic peace’ school has declared that democracies are essentially 
pacific, rarely fighting wars, and almost never against each other. They 
are the absolute antithesis of genocide. The school’s main 
representative in genocide studies is Rudolph Rummel.’ He claims 


* This essay was prepared for The Social Science Research Council Workshop ‘Democracy, 
the Use of Force and Global Social Change’, University of Minnesota, May 1—3 1998 The 
conference proceedings, including a slightly different of this essay, are being publisbed in 
Demecracy, Liberalism and War Rethinking the Demecratec Peace Debate, edited by Tarek 
Barkawi and Mark Laffey Boulder, Colorado Lynne Rienner Press, 2000 

IL Kuper, Gewocsde Its Political Use tx tha Tweatrath Contery, New Haven 1981. 

R Smith, Human Destructrveness and Politics: The Twentieth Century as an Age of 
Genocide’, in Geweciale and the Modera Age, edited by L Wallumann & M Dobkowski, New 
York 1987. 

3See Z Baumann, Modernity and the Holecuast, Ithaca 1991 

4H Fein, Accewatrng for Gemectde, New York 1979, p. 8 

JR Rummel, Daeth by Government, New Brunswick 1994, pp 12-24. 


that the more authoritarian a state, the more likely it is to commit 
genocide. Wielding many twentieth-century statistics of genocide, 
Rummel concludes thar democracies commit virtually no genocide. 
He concedes a few cases where they do, but argues that these have been 
ın wartime, where mass murder has been perpetrated secretively and 
without a democratic mandate. They are, therefore, exceptions that 
prove the rule. This is not an unreasonable argument in the case of 
small-scale atrocities like My La, during the Vietnam War—which, 
when exposed, was indeed prosecuted and condemned by American 
democracy. But Rummel fails to distinguish the more important cases 
of ‘democratic mass killings’, like the fire-bombing of Dresden or 
Tokyo, the dropping of the atomic bombs or the napalming of the 
Vietnamese countryside—whose casualties he also minimizes. 
Though some degree of military secrecy was obviously maintained in 
these cases, nonetheless, the American and British governments took 
these decisions according to due democratic constitutional process. 
Moreover, authoritarian genocides are also committed in wartime and 
with an attempt at secrecy. Hitler committed almost all his murders 
during the war, and he did not dare make them public—indeed, nor 
did Stalin. But there are larger exceptions to Rummel’s ‘law’: the 
frequent genocidal outbursts committed by seventeenth- to early 
twentieth-century European settlers living under constitutional 
governments. Rummel mentions these briefly, absurdly minimizes 
the numbers killed, vaguely suggests that ‘governments’ may have 
been responsible, and fails to explain them. In fact, Rummel never 
makes clear why a régime would want to murder vast numbers of 
people. After all, almost all historical régimes were authoritarian yet 
did not commit mass murder. As I will argue below, there is a 
relationship between democracy and genocide, but it is more complex 
and double-edged than Rummel acknowledges. 


Robert Melson attempts to explain genocide in terms of wars 
following hard upon a revolution. He says revolutions undermine the 
institutional and moral restraints of the old régime, creating a 
potential moral vacuum.® They also throw up revolutionaries seeking 
a wholesale transformation of society ın the name of a mythical 
‘people’. That ‘people’ then needs defining and delimiting, which 
may result in the exclusion of opponents, perhaps by violent means. 
And war, he says, aggravates régimes’ feelings of vulnerability and/or 
invincibility, permits states to become more autonomous, allows 
them the option of more ‘radical’ policy alternatives and increases the 
vulnerability of the victims. The combination of revolution and war 
may thus persuade a régime that domestic opponents are ın league 
with deadly foreign enemies, to be legitimately killed. But Melson 1s 
careful to say that this is not a necessary outcome. In Cuba, for 
example, the revolution/war cycle was followed only by the expulsion 
of the bourgeoisie, not by its murder. He also concedes that earlier 


SR Melson, Reist and Genecide: On the Origins of the Armenian Genocide and the 
Helecanst, Chicago 1992, ch. 9 
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revolution/war combinations—for example, the English, American 
and French revolutions—were less likely to produce genocide than 
later ones, though he offers no good explanation of this. Finally, he 
does not note that the growth of the ideologies of nation, race and 
class, which were used to legitimate genocide, all surged in modern 
times with or without the accompaniment of revolution or war. 


Rummel and especially Melson offer us genuine insights, but they do 
not go far enough. If we want to understand the growth of ideo- 
logically-legitimated and state-perpetrated genocide, we must realize 
that this has been the perverted product of the most sacred 
insticution of Western modernity: democracy. For genocide can be 
seen in two distinct ways as ‘the dark side of democracy’—-the most 
undesirable consequence of the modern practice of vesting political 


legitimacy in ‘the people’. 
The People and Its ‘Other’ 
Let us first meet ‘the people’ in one of its earliest declarations: 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this CONSTITUTION for the United States of America. 


“The people’ described in the Preamble to the American Constitution 
has had enormous influence in the world. It now legitimates almost 
all modern states—and so is seen unreservedly and universally as a 
good and moral collectivity. But if sovereignty and moral legitimacy 
are vested in the mass of the population of a given territory, then two 
problems may follow. First, the citizen body is conceived of as sharing 
distinctive virtuous characteristics, ethnic and/or political, which 
may distinguish it from non-citizen inhabitants or neighbours who 
are not entitled to citizenship. “We, the people’ may generate the 
sense of the alien ‘other’. Second, if sovereignty is also conceived of as 
territorial—-which is a normal feature of modern states—then the 
‘other’ may be physically excluded from the territory of the people. 


However, it is necessary to make two sets of distinctions in pursuing 
such possible implications. First, I distinguish two rather different 
‘peoples’ implicit in democratic practice: a stratified and an organic 
people. Whereas both tend to conceptualize ‘foreigners’ as ‘others’, 
the organic people may also exclude many persons who might 
otherwise be considered citizens. If the people or nation is conceived 
of as being internally stratified, then the state’ main role ıs to 
mediate and conciliate amongst its competing interest groups. Such a 
state preserves diversity among its citizen body and so is relatively 
unlikely to encourage ethnic and political cleansing among it. Yet, if 
the people or nation 1s conceived of as organic, as ‘a perfect union, one 
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and inseparable’ (as in “Ihe American Creed’), then some leaders and 
movements may be tempted to seek to enhance the ‘purity’ of the 
organic people or nation by suppressing the real-world diversity of its 
seeming members. Indeed, many modern régimes which claim to be 
democratic have exhibited a pronounced tendency toward ethnic and 
political cleansing. 


Second, we must distinguish between different types and degrees of 
‘cleansing’, and we must clearly state that most do not approach 
genocide. The mildest types have been the most common. They are 
induced assimilation, induced immigration and induced emigration, which all 
lack significant coercion. During induced assimilation, the ‘other’ 
voluntarily seeks assimilation into the dominant group. This has been 
the typical form of cleansing of immigrant groups into the United 
States: they lost much of their sense of socio-cultural distactiveness as 
they pursued economic success and social conformity and became 
Americans. This 1s a relatively harmless form of cleansing, lamented 
only by those who value the preservation of traditional cultures. 
Induced immigration schemes also offer incentives, usually to 
culturally similar groups to the host population, while barring 
dissimilar ‘others-—as, for example, in the “White Australia’ 
immigration policy of the recent past. The third form of inducement, 
to emigrate, has often been urged by rightist nationalists, like recent 
National Front parties, but they are rarely implemented—and, when 
they are, they become tinged with coercion 


The first escalation in cleansing 1s to coerced asstmilation. Here the ‘other’ 
is institutionally coerced to join the dominant group and abandon its 
former identity. Its language may be banned from schools or offices, its 
religion banned, its distinctive family names forcibly changed. Though 
this is unpleasant, there is little physical coercion and no expulsion or 
murder. A distinctive form of middling violence, usually employed 
only against small ‘others’, is brological assimilation: the minority is 
prevented from reproducing itself by restrictive marriage laws and, in 
the extreme, by sterilization. Of course, the oppressed group may react 
to any of these pressures with the voluntary ‘exit option’ of emigration, 
which also furthers cleansing. The next escalation is the first clear-cut 
case of territorial exclusion, to meræd emigration, the ‘other's’ removal 
from the sovereign territory being pressured by actual force—physical 
harassment, expropriation of property and so on, such that one’s present 
domicile becomes too difficult to endure. The next escalation is 
deportation, organized, forcible removal from the state’s territories. Then 
comes myrderous cleansing, that is organized killings. These may merely 
lead back to coerced emigration. But, in rare cases, murder may lead 
onto the final escalation, genocide, the deliberate, systematic attempt to 
wipe out a particular population. Genocide occurred very rarely in the 
centuries preceding this one. 


These are ideal-type distinctions, of course. Most pressures on actual 
‘others’ have been rather mixed. For example, the historic pogrom 
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directed against Jews typically included considerable violence, 
looting and rape, some forced religious conversion, but only 
occasionally murder. Most perpetrators (and certainly the political 
rulers often encouraging them) did not conceive of removing Jews 
altogether-——Jews were too useful. And cleansing typically proceeds 
in erratic bursts, usually then dying away or producing a backlash. 
Fortunately, genocide is far from the being the inevitable end of such 
processes. Finally, such policies are most typically directed against 
ethnic groups, though they can be against religious groups or 
political opponents. Political cleansing has generally been the 
mildest, while ethnic cleansing has been the most severe. So let us 
examine the main forms of modern cleansing. 


Liberal Democracy and Its Dark Side 


Accounts of liberalism generally stress bourgeois individualism. It is 
said that liberal democracies are pacific because liberal constitutions 
first and foremost protect individual human rights. My position is 
different, seeing less the disembodied individual than groups, 
especially social classes, as central to liberalism. I will argue that class 
struggle and its institutionalization—far more than an essentialist 
respect for individual human rights—have restrained most liberal 
democracies from cleansing atrocities ‘within’ their core citizen body. 
Nonetheless, liberal democracies have committed massive cleansing, 
sometimes amounting to genocide—in colonial contexts where large 
social groups were defined as lying outside of ‘the people’. Let us 
consider the two liberal cases in turn. 


Obviously, ‘the people’ did not really ‘ordain and establish’ the 
American Constitution. This was accomplished by fifty-five middle- 
aged white gentlemen of the highest rank and property, closeted for 
two weeks in Philadelphia. They claimed to represent ‘the people’ of 
the thirteen colonies. But who exactly was ‘we, the people’? The 
Founding Fathers did not mean to include women, slaves and native 
Americans. Most did not want to include white males without 
property, in other words, the lower classes. British politicians of the 
period were more explicit, distinguishing between ‘the people’ and 
‘the populace’. The populace comprised the lower orders, the crowd, 
the mob—definitely not a part of ‘we, the people’. We’ was com- 
prised of groups of propertied males who were termed ‘interests’— 
gentlemen, merchants, manufacturers, artisans and so on. These 
interests were acknowledged to be divisive, though these men of 
property and education also shared ‘a common stake in the nation’. 
The citizen body was thus recognized as being both internally 
stratified and existing above lower classes who were entitled to some, 
but not all, the rights of citizenship. 


There were two ways in which such stratification restrained the ‘we, 
the people’’s antipathy to ‘the other—and both continued the 
tradition of restraint demonstrated by earlier ‘old régimes’, composed 
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only of aristocratic and highly privileged classes. First, moves toward 
the deepening of liberal democracy, toward the extension of ‘we, the 
people’ were dominated by class relations, with which political actors 
were already highly familiar. Debates over the extension of the 
franchise were dominated by old issues. Where should the property 
line be drawn? Should employees or servants—incapable of 
independent judgement—have the vote, be jurors or hold office? 
Should some classes have more votes than others? It was recognized, 
as it was already within the citizen body, that these plural class and 
strata interests could be compromised but not eliminated. “The 
people’ was not one and indivisible but plural and stratified. Thus, 
the political essence of liberal democracy is less individualism than 
the acceptance of the legitimacy of contending group interests. These 
remain, institutionalized in a party system; they cannot be 
transcended, overcome, cleansed. And since the state is mainly a 
mediator between interests, it is a limited state, enjoying few powers 
of its own. 


Conflict as Mainstay of Democracy 


Class as a central conflict issue in liberal régimes was soon joined by 
age and gender. Should only household heads have full rights and at 
what age could other males in the household be said to be of 
independent mind? Then gender loomed, entwined with age and 
class, so that women of a certain age or class might be considered 
politically responsible before other women. This raises the second 
cause of restraint. Class, age and gender all stratify but they do not 
usually segregate people into different communities. These groups 
must necessarily live and work amongst each other. Even during 
bouts of severe class conflict, workers and employers spent most of 
their waking hours co-operating with one another. People of different 
ages and men and women also live and constitute families together. 
Though some residential segregation may occur between classes, they 
are also routinely interdependent. Such interdependence restrains 
most potential antipathy between ‘we, the people’ and ‘the other’. 


Class conflict has always been important in the development of 
modern society. It has tended to result in liberal and social- 
democratic institutions. And thar is also true of age and gender 
conflict. All these groups remain as contending interests within the 
people, recognized as having legitimate conflicts which are 
institutionalized in the multi-party systems of liberal or social 
democracy. Stratification is the essence of liberal and social 
democracy. Since this form of democracy does not try to eliminate 
exploitation, some groups will always feel oppressed and they will 
perennially rise up to contest new forms of exploitation. But class 
conflict amid liberal institutions is not resolved by cleansing the land 
of one’s opponents, still less by mass murder. Thus, though 
capitalism 1s not in itself particularly benign, the class resistance it 
generates tends to produce liberal conciliation. 
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The importance of class and then gender conflict in liberal states 
meant that, in Europe, ethnicity—language communities or sup- 
posed communities of descent—played little role in early politics. 
British property owners were all considered citizens—whether they 
spoke English, Celtic or Gaelic (which many of them then did). 
Religion, an older axis of stratification, remained important, 
especially in Europe's only internal colony, Ireland. There, it 
continued to range a ‘Protestant Constitution’ against an ‘uncivilized’ 
Catholic ‘other’, leading on occasion to mass killings. But, until the 
twentieth century, most dominant ethnic and even religious groups 
in Europe expected to assimslate ‘the other’. This might involve some 
institutional coercion, especially to suppress minority languages. But 
‘the other’ was not forced out, still less butchered. It was allowed to 
become British or French or German.’ 


In Europe, liberal states dominated only in the North-West—the 
Nordic countries, the Low Countries, France, Switzerland and the 
British Isles. As we shall see later, the other half of Europe moved less 
eastly toward liberalism. Yet almost all Western European countries 
also had colonies. Especially in settler colonies, organicism did 
permeate conceptions of ‘the people’. Though recognized as contain- 
ing diverse interests, the people was considered organic in one 
respect: it was essentially ‘European’, superior to, though potentially 
polluted by, other ‘races’. Thus some of the states I began by calling 
‘liberal’ were in reality dual. They had a dark side. Capitalist class 
compromise, liberal democracy and tolerance among the European 
settler people were all built on top of terrible atrocities committed 
against the indigenous ‘others’—for this was Herrenvolk democracy. 
The worst-case scenarios resulted where colonization was by whole 
settler families. These were more interested in seizing the natives’ 
land than in trading with them or exploiting their labour. Nor did 
such settler families need to procreate with—and eventually 
intermarry with—the natives. Thus they were more likely to regard 
the natives as a racial ‘other’ and seek simply to drive them away, by 
whatever methods worked, including murder. Often this involved 
brutal deportations, occasionally it amounted to bursts of deliberate 
genocide. Brutal slavery was actually a milder alternative: here the 
‘inferior’ group was not usually removed but exploited and 
segregated outside the liberal institutions of the Europeans. 


Settlers and Their Victims 


I note two persistent features of the colonial dark side. First, the 
settlers often enjoyed de facto local self-rule—whatever the 
constitution said. For the period, these were distinctly ‘democratic’ 


7 In fact, the most violent cleansings of chis period tended to be those on the European 
penphery, where exploited classes could also be defined as culturally—though rarely 
ethnically—inferior. This was so in the ferocious “Highland clearances’ by landlords of 
thei crofters, resulung un much coerced emigration to the New World 
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communities, yet their ethnic cleansing of the natives was usually 
worse than that committed by the colony’s less democratic imperial 
authorities. The Spanish, Portuguese and British Crowns, Viceroys 
and Governors, and the Catholic and some Protestant Churches, 
tended to be milder toward the natives than were the settlers 
themselves—which is why most Indians supported the British in the 
American Revolutionary War. Second, deliberate genocidal bursts 
were more common among British than Spanish or Portuguese 
settlers. In both cases, we find that the stronger the democracy 
among the perpetrators, the greater the genocide. 


But let us also note that the natrve peoples’ own political institutions 
were usually far more democratic than the settlers’. Their indigenous 
forms of political participation were more ‘direct’ than represen- 
tative, but the rights of the ordinary male members—sometimes also 
the females—of native tribes and nations were usually far greater 
than those of the citizens of representative liberal democracies. For 
example, they could freely leave the tribe or nation or they could 
refuse to fight for it. The ‘democratic peace’ school have excluded 
groups like the Indian nations from their calculations, on the 
somewhat dubious grounds that they did not have permanent, 
differentiated states of the ‘modern’ type. Though this is convenient 
for the self-congratulatory tone of much of their writings, it is 
illegitumate even by their own definitions. For Indian nations did 
develop permanent constitutional states through the mid-nineteenth 
century—for example, the Cherokee in 1827, the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Creeks in the period 1856—1867. One of the causes 
was pressure from the US government for the formation of 
‘responsible’ government with which it could negotiate.® Predict- 
ably, the negotiations turned into wholesale expropriations and 
deportations, interspersed with genocidal outbursts. Thus liberal 
democracies were actually committing genocide against other 
democracies, repeatedly. If we counted up separately the cases where 
‘the people’ of the United States, Canada and Australia commutted 
mass murder on the individual Indian and aboriginal nations, we 
could probably tip Rummel’s statistical scales over to the conclusion 
that democratic régimes were more likely to commit genocide than 
were authoritarian ones. But J have no wish to reverse the statistical 
artefact, only to suggest a more limited sociological reality: that in 
colonial ‘dual’ societies, settler democracies were more likely to 
commit massive ethnic cleansing, sometimes amounting to genocide, 
against other democracies. 


Was this a secetsery connection between the two sides of liberal 
democracy, between genuine democracy and genocide? Not in one 
sense: the emergence of liberal-democratic régumes in the North- 
West European core did not depend on genocide in the colonial 


SD Champagne, Sese! Order and Polsixal Change. Coxstttutrenal Governments wader the 
Cherokee, the Choctaw, the Chrckatew and the Creek, Stanford 1992 
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periphery. It was caused indigenously from within Europe. We are 
dealing with two separate phenomena. Yet there was another 
connection. Since the imperial authorities, especially those of Spain 
or Portugal, were not committed to rule ‘by the people’, they were 
less likely to develop theories emphasizing the racial (or other) 
commonality of all settlers. Yet, since settlers wished to legitimate 
rule by the ‘people’, while seeking to limit the people to Europeans, 
they were likely to develop the theory of ‘the people’ as ‘race’. This is 
the first sense in which genocide was the dark side of democracy. 

All this runs flat contrary to Rummel’s ‘democratic peace’ 
explanation of genocide—at least in the early modern era. Only for 
the Europeans and then, much later, for the few indigenous survivors 
or the descendants of slaves, could America and Australasia be 
considered to have had liberal-democratic and generally non- 
murderous states. Ethnic cleansing, murderous, deporting, amount- 
ing at its worst to genocide, was central to che liberal modernity of 
the New World—commutted first by the settler colonies then by the 
‘first new nations’. The process continued in North America and 
Australia until there were virtually no more native peoples to 
exterminate. It was not a product of democracy per se, but a product 
of democracy amid colonual exploitation. 


Organic Democracy Before 1915: The Dark Side as Dominant 


If we contrast developments in the Centre, East and South-East of 
Europe with the North-West, we find three essential differences. 
These were the main causes of the dominance of organic rather than 
liberal conceptions of the nation-state. They quickly led to a 
dominant dark side and ultimately led to fascism. All three are also 
commonly found in the contemporary developing world. That is why 
both genocide and fascism may recur there. 


Firstly, aspirations for democracy appeared larer in these more 
backward countries. Thus, they emerged in an era in which the most 
‘advanced’ political theory was of mature democracy, dominated by 
the notion that the whole people—in other words, the eighteenth- 
century British ‘people’ asd ‘populace’-—must rule. In the Centre, 
East and South, limited stratified franchises of the Anglo-American 
type were soon overwhelmed by more popular legitimations. Seeking 
nonetheless to keep the masses at bay, élites developed a different type 
of intermediary polity, less often limiting the franchise than the 
sovereignty of parliaments. All males might vote but their 
representatives had to share legislative power with a strong 
executive—usually a monarchy. The German Kasserrsich was the 
prototype: the Reichstag, a parliament elected by universal male 
suffrage, shared powers with the Kasser and his ministers. 


This meant thar élites could use their powers within the state to 
manipulate and mobilize from above ‘the people’. Their capacity to 
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do so was enhanced by the economic backwardness of most of the 
region. Here, ‘the people’ was still largely rural or in small artisanal 
or casual back-street employment, largely outside the reach of 
working-class organizations—Germany itself would not be an 
example of such backwardness. This has also been the case more 
recently through much of the world. Limited franchises in today's 
‘Southern’ countries of the world seem barely possible. Either 
everyone or no one has the vote—though the vote might be partly or 
largely phoney. By enhancing executive powers, this first difference 
thus enhanced stetism beyond liberal levels. 


Secondly, by now, all states were expected to do much more for their 
citizens: to provide infrastructures integrating their territories, to 
engage in mass mobilization warfare, to sponsor economic 
development and to organize social welfare. As Victor Perez-Diaz 
notes, the stare became ‘the bearer of a moral proyect’.? In the 1890s 
and 1900s, statist projects surged on the Far Right with the writings 
of proto-fascists like Barrés and Maurras, on the Centre-Right with 
Social Catholicism, and amid centre-leftists like the German 
‘Socialists of the Chair’, British ‘New Liberals’, French Radical 
Republicans and Russian liberal zemsteo intelligentsia. The Left 
lagged behind. Until after First World War and the Bolshevik 
Revolution, most socialists remained attached to utopian or 
communard notions of a minimal post-revolutionary state. In the 
twentieth century, the statist surge continued, affecting most 
countries of the world. Though slightly dented by the recent revival 
of neoliberalism, states in the ‘South’ have been expected to 
substantially co-ordinate social and economic development. They are 
Statist. 


Finally, the region was dominated by ‘multi-national’ dynastic 
Empires—Hapsburg, Romanov and Ottoman. Thus, entwined with 
the usual class conflicts, came imperial versus local conflicts. In the 
era of democracy, these conflicts moved from conflicts berween élites 
to conflict between supposed national communities. Local élites 
claiming representative rights for themselves, faced with pressures 
from below, sought to mobilize the ‘whole’ people against the 
imperial enemy and its local clents.'° The imperialist Germans, 
Russians and Turks—and later the Hungarians—tresponded with 
their own ‘revisionist’ nationalisms. Croats, Ruthenes and others 
might resent past Bosnian/Turkish and present Serb domination, 
Romanians might resent Hungarians; Slovaks might resent Czechs, 
and almost everyone might resent the formerly dominant Germans 
and Russians. Jews, formerly clients of the imperial rulers, often an 
apparently privileged minority dominating trades, professions and 
higher education, were widely resented in newly-liberated nations. 


9V Perez Diaz, The Retere of Cimi Secety Cambridge, MA 1993 
10 See M. Mann, The Soron of Social Power. Vel Il: The Rise of Classes and Natren-States, 
1760-1914, Cambridge, MA 1993, ch 10 
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Thus nationalism was enhanced beyond liberal levels. This also 
occurred in mid-twentieth-century resistance to colonialism: the 
‘whole’ indigenous people was supposedly mobilized against the 
colonial exploiters and their clients. 


The Birth of Organicism 


From these two boosts to statism and one to nationalism developed— 
and continues to do so—the organic nation-state. I give one early 
example.’ In 1882, three young Austrian politicians propounded the 
‘Linz Programme’ which was intended to found a new party, the 
Deutsche Volkspartei, the German People’s Party. The programme 
combined German nationalism, universal suffrage and progressive 
social legislation. It denounced equally liberalism, laissez-faire 
capitalism and Marxian socialism. The three men declared that, 
whereas liberals advocated a constitution enshrining the conflict of 
interests, they upheld the ‘substance’ of democracy. Their legitimacy, 
they said, was grounded in the unity of the people, ‘the good of all’, 
‘the interests of the people’. The projected party never materialized. 
The chree split and went off to found their own parties. Adler became 
a leader of the Social Democrats, Liiger founded the Christian 
Socialists and Schönerer founded what became the Pan-German 
Party—these were the three mass parties of inter-war Austria, and 
two of them generated mass fascist movements. 


These young Austrians were endorsing an organic conception of the 
people and state. The people, they said, was one and indivisible, 
united, integral. Thus its state need not be grounded upon the 
institutionalization of conflict. One national movement could 
represent the people, ultimately transcending any conflict of 
interests between social groups. Class conflict and sectional interests 
were not to be compromised but transcended. As the twentieth 
century began, the notion emerged that the transcending agent 
might be the state. 


Organicist conceptions had two obvious vices. First, they led toward 
authoritarian statism. Few single parties of the Left or the Right have 
been able to maintain internal party democracy. Without 
iostitutionalized competition within, single parties fall to élites and 
dictators. Who is to express the people’s supposedly singular essence? 
Given the real diversity of human communities, a state controlled by 
an élite or dictator can most easily claim to speak with a singular 
voice. Thus genuine organic democracy proved temporary, being in 
the long run self-contradictory. Second, organicism led toward the 
exclusion of minority communities and political opponents from full 


™ Drawn from E Schmidt-Hartmann, ‘People’s Democracy The Emergence of a Crech 
Political Coacept in the Late Nineteenth Century’, in East Exrepess Hestery, edited by S.J 
Kirchbaum, Columbus 1988—she also instances a very similar movement among Crech 
politicians of the following decade. 
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membership ın the nation. These nationalists came to believe in: (i) a 
national essence, distinguishable from other national essences; (ii) 
their right to a state which would ultimately express this essence; (1i) 
their right to exclude ‘others’, with different essences, who would 
weaken the nation. 


Thus late-nineteenth-century minorities in the East came under 
increasing pressure, leading through induced to coerced assimilation 
and thence to coerced emigration."* Jews took the brunt of the 
pressure. Two and half million Eastern Jews responded by migrating 
westward in the decades before 1914. Russian pogroms were 
escalating to murderous cleansing. During 1881-1883, Jews were 
scapegoated for the assassination of Tsar Alexander 1. Politicians and 
the press fanned the flames, and the Tsarist authorities seemed 
unwilling to intervene. Yet these were mainly outbursts from below, 
especially from young male industrial workers displacing labour 
unrest onto Jews."? Thus there were far more beatings, rapes and 
lootings than premeditated murders. The next Russian eruption was 
more political and so more murderous. It came in 1903—1906, fanned 
by the war with Japan and the 1905 revolution. Small-scale pogroms 
grew as discontent against conscription was displaced onto the Jews. 
They became more deadly when Jews were attacked as supposed 
‘socialists’ by counter-revolutionary mobs egged on by conservative 
politicians. The Tsarist government was ambivalent, alarmed by the 
scale of the violence—3,000 Jews died—yet recognizing that 
pogroms could be used to whip up popular rightist support. During 
this period, political Zionism, the goal of a homeland in Palestine, 
spread among Jews as a pressured ‘exit’ option, secular and leftist in 
tone. Indeed, since they were increasingly attacked by rightists, Jews 
who sought to remain also turned further to the Left, further inciting 
rightist nationalists. 


But it was not just Jews. During this same period, over five million 
non-Jewish East Europeans were also emigrating from areas where 
they constituted minorities—especially Slovaks, Croats, Germans 
and Slovenes. During the nineteenth century, every Ottoman Turkish 
defeat in Europe resulted in mass flight and many killings of 
Muslims. The final chapter came in the Balkan Wars from 1912 
which led to half a million Christian Ottoman subjects fleeing 
northward, and perhaps a similar number of Muslims fleeing south, 
both fearing reprisals for being identified with the wartime enemy. 
Organic nationalism, accompanied by increasing statism, were 
intensifying. But the Great War took it into actual genocide—in 
which these refugees played a disproportionate role. 


™ Most of my figures on emigretions are drawn from R. Pearson, Netiesa! Mrserstses m 
Eastera Exrepe, 1848-1945, London 1983 and M Manus, The Ustoented: European Refugees 
sm the Twentsath Century, Oxford 1985 

3J Kher, ‘Unravelling of the Conspiracy Theory A New Look at the Pogroms’, Eat 
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Armenian Genocide 


The War also brought full-scale genocide. The mass murders of 
Armenians by Turks in 1915 should not be thought of being 
marginal to Europe, committed amid a backward or ‘barbarous’ 
Islamic civilization. They were committed by a modernizing secular 
state, still a major player in European power-politics, committed to 
the most advanced European ideals. Thus I will address it at some 
length. 


The death-toll was somewhere over one million, fifty to seventy per 
cent of all Armenians ın the Turkish lands.’ If this was slightly lower 
than the Jewish loss-rate in the ‘Final Solution’, this was mainly 
because more Armenians could flee into neutral countries—350,000 
of them managing to reach Europe, the biggest group of refugees 
during the war. The genocidal decision was taken by the Committee 
of Unity and Progress (cup), the highest level of the Ittihadist (Young 
Turk) government. The orders were transmitted through reliable 
Ittıhadist Governors and army group commanders to local civilian, 
police and military authorities. Some offictals at all levels refused. In 
most known cases, they were relieved of office and replaced by men 
specially selected by the cup. Wavering officials, wishing to preserve 
their careers, then came into line. Alongside the official civilian and 
military administrations operated a third genocidal agency, the 
notorious 30,000 strong ‘Special Organization’. Its officers—though 
not the rank and file—had been specially selected for therr 
commitment to the Ittihadist cleansing goal.” 


The core of the Ittihadist movement consisted of modernizing young 
army officers and urban professionals—especially doctors— 
conducting the same political operation as was occurring over half of 
Europe. Refugees from Europe were also prominent. They had 
overthrown Abdul-Hamid’s Ottoman régime in 1909 in the name of 
democracy, though without being explicit about the form of 
democracy they intended. In government, they rapidly intensified 
the organic nationalism already growing in their movement, since 
they wished to repudiate what they denounced as the ‘backward’ 
multi-ethnic, multi-religious Ottoman Empire. Though they found 
the Islamic notion of Jibad (holy struggle or war) a convenient mass 
mobilizing force, they themselves conceived the identity of their 
nation not as Islamic but as ethnic. It was “Turanian’, referring to the 
Turkic-speaking population inhabiting the lands stretching eastward 


4 There are now several reliable overviews of this genocide—for example, V. Dadrian, The 
History of the Armenian Gensctde, Providence 1995; R. Hovannistan, ed., The Armensex 
Gemide ra Perspactree New Brunswick 1986; G Libandian, “The Ultimate Repression 
The Genocide of the Armensans, 1915-1917’, 1n Geweciale and the Modera Age, edited by 
Walliumann and Dobkowski. 

DY Dadrian, The Bole of the Special Organisation in the Armenian Genocide in che 
First World War’, in Meserrtses ra Wartras, edited by P Panay, Oxford 1993, p 68; The 
History of the Armenian Genocide, pp 43-9. 


from Turkey into Central Asia—supposedly descended from the 
great conquerors Attila, Genghis and Timur/Tamburlaine How 
similar this 1s to the historical myths of half-a-dozen European 
organic nationalisms of the period! Indeed, there was a rival European 
claimant to be the inheritor of this very “Turanian’ mantle—the 
Hungarian fascist movement. The Ittihardists wished to refound an 
Empire recently destroyed by the European Powers by re-orienting it 
toward Western Asia. 


The Ittihadists saw the Armenians as blocking this goal. Since the 
Turks had lost their Christian lands, the Armenians were now the 
largest Christian minority left, clearly linked to the Europeans who 
had conquered the Ottoman Turks. Their main communities were in 
the east of the country, standing ‘threateningly’ astride the lines of 
communication with the rest of the Turanian people. As Eastern 
Orthodox Christians, they relied on Russia for external protection, 
and, indeed, some Armenian nationalists were supporting the 
Russians, who, in turn, were promising them a state. All these 
characteristics seemed to make them accomplices of the enemies of 
the organic Turanian nation. Indeed, the actual killings were 
triggered by the disastrous defeat in 1915 of Enver Pasha’s army sent 
against the Russians in the Caucasus. The Armenians were scapegoats 
and, in wartime conditions, neither the Western Entente nor Russia 
could protect them. In these respects, their status as ‘threatening 
enemues’ of the organic nation-state strikingly resembles that of the 
Jews. It is worth asking why Armenians, rather than Greeks, Jews or 
Kurds took the brunt of the Turkish fury. The answers seem to be that 
Greeks and Jews were protected by foreign states—especially by the 
powerful German ally—while Kurds were seen as too ‘primitive’ to 
be really threatening, candidates for coerced assimilation, not 
murderous cleansing. In these respects, therefore, the Jewish ‘Final 
Solution’ was not unique, but the worst case of the sequence of 
genocides commutted by modern organic nation-statism—begun in 
1915. 


‘Towards Nazi Genocide 


The First World War had increased population flight among 
minorities, and sometimes it increased coercion against them. Thus, 
for example, about 10 per cent of Serbs were rounded up by the 
Austrian armies, sent to camps 10 Bulgaria and Hungary, mostly to 
be used as forced labour. The War was to destroy most multi-national 
states; it greatly weakened traditional conservatism, with its distrust 
of the masses; it provided an economic model of how statist 
intervention and planning might achieve development; and its mass- 
mobilized armies were to provide a military and paramilicary model 
of popular collective action in the pursuit of nationalist goals. 


War's end brought an even more politicized wave of pogroms in 
Eastern Europe, as extreme rightists connected their political enemy, 
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‘Bolshevism’, with ethnic enemies. German and Italian rightists 
attacked Slavs, though Jews remained the favourite target. Although 
leftists were also often anti-Semitic or anti-Slav, their leaders 
recognized that this was 1n principle wrong, conflicting with socialist 
or anarchist internationalism. In the Russian Civil War, a few 
pogroms were committed by Red Army units, rather more by local 
peasants themselves. But a quarter of the 100,000 victirms—1o per 
cent of Ukrainian Jews—were killed by Ukrainian nationalists and 
over half were killed by the White Army. The Whites blamed 
Russia’s misfortunes on the ‘diseased microbes’ of the ‘Judeo- 
Bolshevik conspiracy —¢eerily anticipating ss language. Even the 
more ‘liberal’ Whites, the Kadets, would not condemn the pogroms. 
When defeated, these fleeing rightists brought West the infamous 
and influential Protocols of the Elders of Zion, a forged manual for a 
supposed Jewish conquest of the world. The composite notion of a 
‘Judeo-Bolshevik’ conspiracy spread through the east of the 
continent. Rightist movements across Russia, the Ukraine, Poland, 
the Baltic states, Romania and Hungary led local populations in 
murders of Jews. 


Cleansing by emigration was then officially ratified by the 1918 
Peace ‘Treaties, implementing Woodrow Wilson’s doctrine of 
‘national self-determination’. Apart from Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, each state was effectively assigned to a dominant ethnic 
group, comprising at least 65 per cent of the population. Anyone 
dissatisfied was given the right to change their state within one year. 
It was anticipated that many minority persons would move to a state 
where they would be part of the ethnic majority. After a year, those 
minorities staying put had to hope their state would respect the 
treaty clauses guaranteeing minority rights. Often they did not, and 
the Powers had little interest in enforcing them. The treaties 
increased the flow of refugees—as they were expected to do. But the 
reality of emigration, never expressed in the treaties, was that it was 
coerced—encouraged by local violence and seizures of property and 
sometimes enforced by states. By 1926, there were nearly 10 million 
European refugees, including 1.5 mullion forcibly exchanged 
between Greece and Turkey (1.2 million of them from Turkey), 
280,000 similarly exchanged between Greece and Bulgaria, 2 
million Poles, over 2 million Russians and Ukrainsans, nearly 1 
million Germans, nearly 250,000 Hungarians and 200,000 
Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians. 


Srxty million Europeans had been ruled by a foreign power before 
1914, compared to only 20-25 million afterwards. In Eastern 
Europe, subordinate nationalities had been reduced from a half to a 
quarter of the population in only five years. Citizen rights were now 


16 P Kenez, Pogroms and White Ideology in the Russian Crvil War’, in Pegrems: Ants- 
Jewish Violence m Modern Reustian History, edited by J. Klier & S Lambroza, Cambridge 
1992, Macrus, The Unwanted, pp 62-64. 
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substantially identified with ethnicity. Such ethnic cleansing was not 
at the margins of Western society. It was encouraged, by its Great 
Powers, European and American. And all this had occurred long 
before the rise of Hitler. 


The Conservative Switch 


In the inter-war period, organic nation-statism, involving attempts 
to exclude minorities and opponents from full membership of the 
nation, grew in Germany, Austria, Italy, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece, (Czech-dominated) 
Czechoslovakia, (Serb-dominated) Yugoslavia and Turkey. Stateless 
nationalist movements such as the Slovakians, Ukrainians and 
Croatians followed suit. All sought states resting on an organic 
nation, denying the salience of class conflict, excluding other 
nationalities from full membership. They were not, at first, majority 
movements. But they began to surge as conservatives made a world- 
historical switch: to compete with the Left, they sought to mobilize 
the people behind narionalism.'? Across the Centre, East and South- 
East, conservatives and nationalists joined forces. Sometimes, 
conservatives stole populist and even fascist clothing while 
suppressing actual fascists. Such organic nationalism proved 
extremely successful, coming to dominate the states and movements 
mentioned above—except for the rather milder Czech and Bulgarian 
régimes and the more divided Slovakian and Croatian movements. 
Only a few of these movements went as far as fascism, but they almost 
all borrowed one fascist organization, the paramilitary formation, 
which was proclaimed as the armed vanguard of ‘the people’, 
potentially capable of inflicting terror on its ‘enemies’—as well as 
intimidating potential opposition within ‘the people’ into silence. 


The presence of conservatives ensured a strong class bias ın most 
movements—least of all in fascism. But leftist opponents were 
denounced as quasi-ethnic enemies of the nation. Liberals were 
denounced as foreign ‘internationalists’, socialists as ‘internation- 
alists’ or ‘Bolsheviks’, a term intending to convey both ‘Russian’ and 
‘Asiatic’ connotations. Religious and ethnic minorities represented 
‘foreign’ interests and states. Liberals were the most mildly treated, 
their meetings broken up, their leaders roughly jostled, deprived of 
office merely by election-rigging amid a climate of intimidation. 
Socialists were more harshly treated, sometimes banned, their 
militants jailed, occasionally murdered. Paramilitaries spearheaded 
all these activities But socialism is only a belief-system. If socialists 
renounced their beliefs, they could be assimilated into ‘we, the 
people’—coerced assimilation. Religious minorities suffered more 
variable treatment. Almost all these states—plus the three main 


stateless movements—possessed their own church, supposedly 


= Micheel Mann, ‘Sources of Varation in Working-Class Movements in Twenteth- 
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expressing the ‘soul’ of the nation. Minority churches experienced 
persecution, mitigated if they could wield influence through other 
states. Minor religious sects such as Jehovah’s Witnesses or Orthodox 
Innocentists, unprotected abroad, suffered worse. Nonetheless, the 
Christian religions were belief-systems and, like socialists, their 
adherents could convert. During the Second World War, the Croatian 
Ustashe paramilitaries engaged ın mass forcible conversions of 
Orthodox Serbs, though these were interspersed with mass murders. 


But, by the 1930s, the attacks were directed mostly against ethnic 
minorities. Germans and Czechs, Germans and Poles, Poles and 
Ukrainians, Romanians and Magyars, Croats and Serbs and so on 
recognized each other as possessing enduringly different essences, 
partly biological, partly cultural, but not very malleable. In order to 
protect the integral unity of their nation, dominant nationalities 
passed laws in the educational and crvil service realms discriminating 
against minorities. They also curtailed the freedom of association of 
minority cultural and political organizations. But even coercive 
assimilation appeared insufficient to many 


What happened next was influenced by the rise of fascism, the world- 
historical power of Germany and the world-historical accident of 
Hitler. Without the idiosyncratic Nazi leadership, genocide would 
have been a much less likely outcome than intermediate stages of 
ethnic cleansing. Yet the Nazi genocides, and “The Final Solution’, 
were recognizably the apotheosis of what I have been describing. 


From Cleansing to Extermination 


The first group to be murdered was mentally handicapped German 
and Austrian Gentiles. The Nazis expanded the widespread practice in 
eatly twentieth-century Protestant Europe and America af the 
sterilization of the mentally handicapped and ‘deviants’ (biological 
. assimilation) into murderous cleansing. Seventy thousand mental 
patients were killed to preserve the ‘biological purity of the people’ 
before the war even started. From now on, the paramilitary ss 
spearheaded the genocide. Almost 200,000 more patients were 
murdered as the net then widened after 1939 to include Polish, 
Russian and French patients."® Then, in a burst of colonial-style 
‘native clearances’, more than two million Poles were murdered to 
cleanse the land for Aryan colonists.'9 This was the extreme 
culmination of the tensions which had endured for some tume between 
Germans and Poles living as minorities inside the other’s state. 


The next two targets proved to be the main ones: Jews and Russians. 
Somewhere just short of six million Jews—nearly three-quarters of 





EM Burleigh, Deeth sad Delrverance ‘Exthanasia’ in Germany, 1900-1945, Cambridge 
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European Jews—were ruthlessly murdered. Though the killing of 
somewhere around seven million non-Jewish Soviet civilians and 
three million Soviet prisoners of war was essentially murderous 
political cleansing, aimed at persons described by the Nazis as 
‘Bolsheviks’, the victims were also consistently described in racial 
terms, as Untermenschen, ‘subhumanity’. Conversely, Jews, seemingly 
a racial/religious target, were routinely described in political terms as 
‘Judeo-Bolsheviks’. Jews and Russians were viewed as aligned in a 
leftist ‘international conspiracy’. Jews were also linked to a second 
‘international conspiracy’ involving finance capitalism aod the Liberal 
powers, who had humbled Germany after the First World War. The 
killing orders issued to German troops routinely entwined political 
and racial targets—‘Jews, gypsies, racial inferiors, asocials and Soviet 
political commussars’, or ‘all racially and politically undesirable 
elements among the prisoners’, or ‘second-class Asiatics’, ‘criminals’, 
‘anti-social elements’ and ‘agitators and saboteurs’. Finally, the 
gypsies and various small ethnic groups—such as the Kashubians, 
Sorbians and Krimtchaks—hbecame targets, largely for reasons of 
contingent ideological consistency, alongside persons with physical 
handicaps, recidivists, homosexuals and Jehovah's Witnesses. Like 
milder organic nationalists, the Nazis had developed a mixed 
political-ethnic, domestic-international sense of the enemy to be 
cleansed. 


Though many ‘ordinary Germans’ were involved as perpetrators of 
genocide, the core staff were ‘real Nazis’. In current research on the 
biographies of 1581 German war criminals—who tended to be either 
the leaders or the most repetitive killers among the perpetrators—I 
find that virtually all were members of Nazi organizations, that two- 
thirds had a long history of Nazi activities and char more than half had 
prior experience of extreme violence. I also show that they were 
recruited disproportionately from ‘core Nazi constituencies’—that is, 
‘lost’ or ‘threatened’ border territories, the public sector and professions 
amid whose practices Nazi ideology resonated strongly. These 
experiences all made them strong nation-statists, anxious to cleanse the 
organic nation-race by all steps necessary, including mass murder. 
These Nazis also found their main murderous collaborators among 
the organic nationalist movements and paramilitaries I have been 
discussing—the Thunder Cross and rightist fraternities and militias of 
Latvia, the Lithuanian Activist Front, the Ukrainian ONU, the 
Hungarian and Romanian ‘radical rightists’ and fascists, the Slovakian 
Hlinka Guards, the Croatian Ustashe. All claimed their justification 
was a combined political-ethnic, domestic-international threat to the 
organic nation. Among these, the Romanians seized the chance to also 
murder Ukrainian nationalists and Orthodox Innocentists, while the 
Ustashe cleansed their land of Serbs—murdering almost 400,000 and 
forcibly converting a similar number. Even the Italian fascists, 
originally possessing a cultural rather than a racial view of the nation, 
moved toward racism while committing genocide in Ethiopia. Near 
the war's end, many of them turned this on the Jews. 
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Leftist Organicism 


There was a leftist version, though the inter-war emergence of 
organicism was slower and less thorough on the Left. The new USSR 
quickly embraced the statism that pre-war socialist and especially 
communist movements had denounced.?° By September 1918, the 
independence of the soviets, the unions and the law was almost gone, 
the Cheka secret police was into its first murders, ‘merciless 
extermination’ was declared to be the face of the kulak class enemy, 
concentration camps were built and the ‘Red Terror’ had been 
formally inaugurated. Statism was seen more as political necessity 
than moral principle—unlike extreme rightism. Nonetheless, some 
Bolshevik language had begun to resemble fascist language. Trotsky 
made a famous speech with a decidedly fascist title: “Work, 
Discipline and Order Will Save the Soviet Socialist Republic’. He 
also sometimes praised paramilitary virtues: economic problems, he 
declared, had to be ‘stormed’ with ‘disciplined armies’ of workers. 
Like the fascists, the Bolsheviks gave status and privileges to ‘old 
fighters’, leaders wore military tunics and used metaphors drawn 
from infantry formations to describe revolutionaries—fortress- 
storming, shock-troops, campaigns, labour brigades and so on. 
Violence would help generate ‘socialist morality’ and ‘Soviet Man’, 
the equivalents of the Nazi ‘German morality’ and ‘New Man’. The 
notion of ‘the dictatorship of the proletariat’, dormant since the 
Revolution, was revived among Marxists. 


Yet Bolshevik ‘enemies’ differed from fascist ones. Bolsheviks had no 
initial conception of national enemies, despite fighting in the Civil 
War against Ukrainian and other nationalists. They claimed their 
state would embody not the (Russian) nation but the transnational 
proletariat. Acknowledging that their realm contained many 
nationalities, they endorsed multi-culturalism, not of an ethnically- 
blind type but linked to federalism. The Soviet Union was a 
federation of ‘sovereign national republics’, each with its republican 
autonomy, while smaller nationalities enjoyed lesser autonomies. 
Thus, the enemies of the proletariat were not ethnic but political 
rivals, classes and foreign powers. The political rivals were Whites, 
Kadets, Socialist Revolutionaries (srs), Mensheviks, then Trotskyists 
and ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ oppositions. But these were usually the 
vanguard of the second enemy, opposed classes. The forward march of 
the proletariat was being subverted by the bourgeoisie, the petty 
bourgeoisie, feudal classes and the ‘kulaks’. But, third, since the 
Soviet Union was ‘encircled’ by hostile foreign powers sending aid to 
these enemies, opposed classes were routinely denounced as ‘aliens’ 
‘traitors’, ‘spies’ and ‘saboteurs’ sponsored from abroad. 


Thus ‘the proletariat’ came to mean ‘the people’, beset by linked 
domestic and foreign enemies. This had more than a passing 


æ Richard Pipes, The Rassen Revelation, New York 1991, chaps 15—18 
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resemblance to the fascist notions of the enemy. From 1920, Lenin 
was describing ‘class enemies’ in terms that disconcertingly 
anticipated the ss: they were “‘bloodsuckers’, ‘spiders’, ‘leeches’, 
‘parasites’, ‘insects’, ‘bedbugs’, ‘fleas’. As with the ss, the language 
suggested both ‘threatening’ and ‘dehumanized’ enemies, ‘infecting’ 
the people, requiring ‘cleansing’. 


Stalin took the action much further. Forced industrialization and 
collectivization, he argued, was being subverted by almost- 
irredeemable class enemies—especially the ‘kulak’ class. Since no-one 
knew quite who a kulak was (Lenin had largely invented the term), 
and régime policy was being opposed by almost all peasants, local 
officials and roving paramilitaries had to do their own class analysis, 
filling ın forms headed ‘Purging of Class-Alien and Anti-Kolkhoz 
Elements from the Collective Farms’. They labelled class according to 
very varied indicators. Lynn Viola claims that the key one was any 
link to the ‘old régime’ (byushte Jind:).2* This meant large or noble 
landowners, clergy, church elders, members of church sects 
(especially Baptists and Evangelicals), wealthy peasants, peasants 
who had joined the Stolypin reforms of the late Tsarist period and 
‘separated’ their land from the commune, entrepreneurs, merchants, 
traders, Tsarist officers and policemen, Cossack headmen, estate 
stewards and village elders—plus anyone else who had supported the 
Whites, srs or Ukrainian nationalists during the civil-war period. 
We see here the entwining of political and class labelling in a 
somewhat frantic search for enemies. Sometimes, local communists 
went far beyond what higher party officials wished, defining class in 
terms of heredity, raking out local resentments on the second and 
even the third generations. The Bolshevik élite condemned such 
invoking of bloodlines. Viola argues that Stalinism involved ‘a 
compound of political warfare unleashed from on high and 
traditional antagonisms’ unleashed from below. Yet both were 
essentially arming at class enemies. 


Blood and Class 


Thus, Stalinist mass murder was not just socialism blown entirely off 
course. Socialism had acquired a strong sense of an alien ‘other’. 
Especially under Stalin—though beginning earlier—socialism’s 
opponents were cleansed in their millions because, as ‘bourgeois’, or 
‘petty bourgeois’, or Aw/aks, or old régime, they were ‘class enemies’ 
opposed to the ‘proletariat’. Since the latter had been transformed 
into ‘the people’, other classes were ‘enemies of the people’. In Asia, 
the Chinese and Cambodian communists went further, accepting 
bloodlines as a way of identifying class enemies. The Chinese 
population was classified in 1948 into persons of ‘good’ ‘neutral’ and 
‘bad’ class backgrounds. Thus their parents—and, more recently, 


nL Viola, The Second Coming. Class Enemies in the Soviet Countryside, 1927-1935’, 
10 Stalsazst Terror New Perspactress, edited by J A Getty & R. Manning, Cambndge 1993 
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their grandparents—were defining which side they were on. The 
Khmer Rouge took this to far more murderous lengths, into a kind of 
‘classicide’ analogous to genocide, killing about half the Cambodians 
with bourgeois backgrounds. But when they linked this to more 
conventional organic nationalism, they fell. When they began 
murderous cleansing of Vietnamese, the army of communist Vietnam 
invaded and deposed them. 


Few other socialist parties went much distance along the organic 
road. They did claim they were ‘the vanguard of the proletariat’. 
Thus other parties, even potential allies, supposedly represented 
other classes and were therefore enemies. The Spanish leftist use of 
the term pweblo, meaning village as well as people, implicitly 
excluded many from membership in the people: Spanish priests, 
landlords and others they called ‘fascists’—again, a ‘foreign’ term— 
were killed as being outsiders to the pweblo. Yet, during the inter- 
war period, most leftists realized that to take and retain power they 
needed a broader base of support than just the working class. Thus 
they sought to mobilize a broader populist constituency, variously 
called ‘the people’, ‘working people’, ‘the toiling masses’ or 
‘workers and peasants’. Even Stalin began to invoke the people, 
using a much older, less proletarian term, the serodsy, which 
included peasants as well as workers. Socialism remained 
committed to socialist internationalism and quite tolerant of most 
ethnic communities. The USSR often positively encouraged the 
‘sub-nationalisms’ contained within its borders—except with 
supposedly ‘treasonous’ nations during the Second World War. 
Social democrats embraced the people more in inclusionary than 
exclusionary terms. Nordic social democrats claimed to embody the 
Volk—as ın welfarist slogans like the ‘people’s home’, ‘people’s 
health’ and ‘people’s security’. But this excluded no one. 


Nonetheless, both fascism and communism derived from the central 
political theme of modernity: they claimed to represent alternative 
organic conceptions of ‘we, the people’, the people as a singular 
working class and the people as an integral nation. They viewed 
dictatorial states as bearers of a moral project to cleanse this people of 
its enemies. Fascism and communism were from the same family of 
political ideals as liberal democracy. Essentially modern, they were 
the dark side of democracy, generated by organicist rather than 
liberal-democratic ideals. 


Cleansing After 1945 


I have shown that modernity generated two different conceptions of 
democracy. First, North-Western European and white sectler régimes 
had a pronounced sense of class conflict, and sought to 
institutionalize it. Thus they developed and deepened forms of 
liberal, not organic, democracy among themselves. But the white 
settlers developed an organic conception of their whole community as 
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opposed to alien indigenous ‘others’. They practised severe forms of 
ethnic cleansing upon them, including the commission of genocide 

Second, the different circumstances of Central, Eastern and Southern 
Europe, meant that not class but ethnic stratification became the 
central political issue. Unlike classes, most ethnic or religious 
communities are not necessarily interdependent. They can live in 
their own cleansed communities, with their own organic state. They 
were increasingly doing so. In two distinct ways, therefore, massive 
and murderous ethnic and political cleansing was not really the 
antithesis of democracy—as is the most common view. Rather, ıt was 
its underside. 


Nor did this history end in 1945. For then the cleansing rebounded 
ferociously on Germans. Of the 17.7 million Germans living east of 
the two post-war Germanys and Austria (excluding the 2 million ın 
the Soviet Union), 1.1 million were killed in the War, 11.7 fled 
successfully to Germany, 2.1 million died or went missing during 
the flight and only 2.6 million remained in the East. Nearly 
100,000 Croatians were put to the sword by Serbs as they 
surrendered, and 150,000 Turks were expelled from Bulgaria. Until 
Yugoslavia broke up, there was no more mass murder. But coerced 
emigration of Turks continued from Bulgaria—where those 
remaining were required to take Bulgarian names—with around 
350,000 moving in 1989. Then Czechoslovakia broke up, 
peacefully, into two mono-ethnic states and perhaps a third of the 
last two to three million Germans in the East flocked ‘home’ to 
united Germany. 


But is this history not over? Has not the liberal, stratified nation- 
state now triumphed? By 1945, fascism was discredited; state 
socialism mostly fell in 1989—91. And does not liberal democracy 
dominate all Western Europe, much of Central Europe and some of 
Eastern Europe, plus parts of Latin America and East and South 
Asia? Democratization is positively correlated with central features 
of modernity: with the level of economic development, with 
literacy and with urbanization. Yet the studies reveal that the 
absolute level of economic development seemingly required for a 
transition to democracy has steadily increased throughout the 
twentieth century. Liberal democracy is becoming more difficult to 
attain. Its extension has sometimes been by force—as in the cases of 
Germany, Austra, Italy and Japan. It has also spread through 
particular cultural networks, to neighbours, co-religionists and 
kith and kin. Researchers have observed a ‘British effect’, whereby 
former British colonies such as India or the Caribbean Islands are 
more likely to be liberal-democratic than ex-colonies of other 
powers. The recent switch of both Vatican and Us foreign policy to 
support democracy and human rights have boosted their chances in 
the South. At the moment, the outlook seems fair for liberal 
democracy. But such particularistic encouragements cannot be 
guaranteed to continue. 
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Towards Ethnic Homogeneity 


In any case, where democracy has triumphed, it has often been tinged 
by organicism. Europe ıs actually nearing the end of its century-long 
drive toward ethnic homogeneity. In 1991, Kosovo was 90 per cent 
Albanian, Slovenia was 88 per cent Slovene, Croatia was 78 per cent 
Croat, Serbia 66 per cent Serb, Macedonia 65 per cent Macedonian. 
Bosnian Muslims were only 44 per cent of Bosnia, but cleansing there 
and in Croatia then rapidly escalated into mass murder and desperate 
refugee flight. When the Albanians of Kosovo are either all cleansed 
by murder and expulsion or attain their own statelet, all of the states 
of the former Yugoslavia will be around 80 per cent composed of one 
ethnicity. So are the two statelets of a once-united Cyprus. We can 
follow most of the media and most Western politicians and blame the 
evil machinations of a few war criminals for this cleansing. Clearly, in 
all the cases I have mentioned, organicist movements had to struggle 
to overcome their rivals. Their victories were carefully constructed, 
often closely-fought, partly dependent on coercion, not given by 
history. But they have also had a popular aspect. In the crucial 
elections of late 1990, nationalist parties won majorities in all the 
republics of the former Yugoslavia. Some—especially in Serbia and 
Croatia—already had organicist tendencies, but almost all the others 
rapidly developed them. Of course, from 1991 onwards, electoralism 
was joined by militarism and paramilitarism in the descent to 
murderous cleansing. Paramilitarism has especially remained an 
essential part of ‘popular’ organicism, wielding its distinctive 
coercive powers to silence doubts within che ‘people’—as well as to 
cleanse the enemy. But, as we have seen, such movements inhabit the 
centre of the European tradition. It is not surprising that they have 
been winning, since they can wield the powerful ideology of “We, the 
people; they, the enemy’. Where in modern Europe has there been a 
different outcome? 


Soon, only three specific areas of multi-ethnicity will remain across 
the whole of Greater Europe. Russians will remain as substantial 
minorities 10 many others’ states (and vice-versa). Will this last? It 1s 
difficult to say. Second, a few older multi-ethnic states in Western 
Europe remain: the UK, Switzerland and Spain, with Belgium the 
relative newcomer of 1830. Their multi-ethnicity was acquired in the 
pre-organic era, when ethnicity mattered little. In these countries, 
only Northern Ireland retains its capacity for murder—though 
Basque terrorism is not yet finished. All other European Union 
countries are now over 85 per cent mono-ethnic. Indeed, emigration 
between the EU countries has been steadily declining over the last 
forty years. Third, however, immigrants to Western Europe from 
outside its borders now form 5-10 per cent of most national 
populations. Yet these immigrants, unlike inter-war minorities, are 
not plausibly linked by nationalists to some external threat to the 
nation. True, Muslim immigrants—especially in France-—can be 
linked to Christian fears of neighbouring Islam. But most 
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immigrants to Europe are resented for more material reasons— 
employment and housing competition. Such conflict between 
material interest-groups is more easily solved than are supposed 
‘threats’ to the purity of the nation. 


Thus organic nationalism, excluding to the point of murderous 
cleansing, has been one of Europe’s contributions to modernity. Of 
course, once the nation is cleansed, it requires little further violence. 
Impeccably liberal nation-states can bloom above the mass graves of 
the cleansed—in the us, in Australia, in Germany—and eventually 
perhaps ın Serbia. In South and Central America, as ın some parts of 
Asia and Oceana, cleansing of small indigenous peoples continues, 
largely committed by local settler paramilitaries. The greatest irony 
is that the once-cleansed ex-settler colonies, later receiving mass 
ımmigration, can even flaunt their multi-culturalism. Though the 
indigenous peoples are silent because absent, the recent immigrants 
have not been associated with an external state, nor do they demand 
threatening regional autonomies. What Americans call ‘multi- 
culturalism’ is largely apolitical, in the sense that the cultures do not 
demand rival states. And since immigrants offer little threat to the 
nation-state, the natives do not respond with organic nationalism— 
they are satisfied when the government strengthens the borders 
against further immigration. 


Indeed, murderous cleansing 1s nowadays fairly rare anywhere. 
Though organic nationalism can be detected amid much ‘third- 
world’ or ‘southern’ political theory, most is fairly mild. Malaysia’s 
Prime Minister has justified a predominantly one-party régime in 
terms of ‘the philosophy that the group and the country are more 
important than the individual’. He likes to call this ‘Asian’ as 
opposed to ‘Western’, though the claim to an organic nation is 
actually thoroughly European. East and Southeast Asia contains a 
variety of states, some largely mono-ethnic (such as Japan and 
Korea), others noticeably multi-ethnic (such as India). More 
potential exists in a few states. In a few Islamic countries, and in 
India and Israel, have arisen strong ‘fundamentalist’ claims that this 
religious people 1s the bearer of absolute truth and virtue, against 
the error, decadence and sin of the foreigners and secularists. A 
strong theocratic state must express this truth: its very intolerance is 
considered a virtue. Zones of murderous ethnic cleansing also exist 
io Sri Lanka and Indonesia. On the whole, though, few Middle 
Eastern or Asian states seem in great danger of falling to organic 
nationalism. And this is also true of Africa. “Tribalism’ is, of course, 
the predominant political bane of the continent, and this 
intermittently generates atrocities. Yet, since most African countries 
contain so many ethnicities, their régimes are necessarily coalitions 
between ethnic groups, which helps restrain organic nationalism. 
The exceptions are those where religious schism provides a 
potentially organicist cement to these coalitions (as in the Sudan 
or Nigeria) or the handful of cases where there are only two 
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predominant ethnicities (as in Burund: and Rwanda). It is worth 
noting that the periods of massive killings and coerced emigration in 
the latter case have been precipitated by Hutu movements 
brandishing the organicist banner of ‘majoritarian democracy’. 


The Decline of Statism 


Fortunately, the other half of the organicist formula, extreme statism, 
languishes, proclaimed only by some religious fundamentalists. The 
main historic carriers of extreme statism, fascism and communism, 
collapsed so disastrously that the whole statist project seems 
discredited for now. Current organic authoritarian régumes pretend 
thar they are democratic, or that they will shortly move to democracy. 
The words ‘fascist’ and ‘communist’ have become merely terms of 
imprecise abuse. This means that—with the exception of a few 
fundamentalists—we are not dealing with movements as ideological, 
as impervious to pragmatic concerns, as the Nazis. Given time, 
however, this context-dependent rejection of the powerful state will 
probably fade. Then, extreme statist values may be harnessed once 
again to cleansing movements espousing organic nationalism, to 
generate ideologies as ferocious as fascism. 


What lessons can we draw from the history I have charted as to where 
and when severe ethnic and political cleansing may be likely to 
emerge? Can we identify counter-measures that might be taken to 
defuse 1t? First, we must abandon the false complacency conferred by 
the notion that the emergence of liberal democracy is the inevitable 
outcome of modernization. Second, we must accept the fact that 
liberal democracy did not emerge out of social harmony but rather 
social conflict, especially class conflict. To encourage it requires 
realistic acceptance of such conflict and willingness to institutionally 
compromise it. Third, organic democracy has tended to emerge 
where a dominant ‘people’ lives amid either one or two ethnic or 
religious minorities, plausibly identifiable as some kind of ‘threat’ to 
the dominant people. This perceived threat should be realistically 
confronted, not simply dismussed. It has usually arisen when the self- 
styled representatives of the dominant ‘people’ can plausibly associate 
a minority with a foreign enemy or exploiter, either a foreign state or 
an ‘international conspiracy’. The identification of such enemies 
permits the rallying of the whole organic people, overcoming its 
internal social conflicts. Fourth, this has implied distinct types of 
‘threat’. Where the minority is regionally concentrated and 
supported by a neighbouring state, the threat is of potential loss of 
territory to that stare. Where there is concentration and support from 
non-neighbours abroad, the threat is of possible secession and the 
founding of a new state. Where there is no regional minority 
concentration, the threat is sensed as a more diffuse international 
exploitation, as ın the historical notions of ‘Jewish finance capitalism’ 
or ‘Judeo-Bolshevism’. Fifth, we must appreciate the nature of the 
main institution linking together the leaders, ‘the people’ and their 
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joint coercion over minorities: the armed paramilitary, a distinctly 
modern and populist form of organization. 


We should thus be somewhat concerned about several parts of the 
world today. Many developing countries possess a dominant ethnicity 
or religion, many possess minorities with strong regional 
umplantation, some of which form the majority in a neighbouring 
state. Many experience some degree of exploitation by foreign 
imperialism and/or international capitalism—-to which some local 
minorities can be plausibly linked and so regarded as far more 
‘powerful’ than their numbers would warrant. Finally, the kinds of 
small-arms on which paramilitaries rely—which enable quite small 
groups of young men to coerce their own community into the prison- 
house of organic nationalism—have never been easier to acquire in 
the world. All this is a recipe for intermittent organic nationalism, 
occasionally surging into murderous cleansing. 


Preventing Genocide 


Can we in the North help the countries of the South avoid the worst 
scenarios—that is, our own past ones? We should reflect on the 
history of popular sovereignty I have outlined. The dominant 
Western system of liberal democracy has made sacred a majoritarian 
and territorial form of sovereignty. It has often added a high degree of 
state centralization—though this ts not universal. These qualities 
have never been good at dealing with spatially concentrated 
minorities—and that is why so few of these remain in Western 
countries. The few older ‘deviant’ countries, like Switzerland or 
Belgium, which developed confederal and consociational practices of 
power-sharing which are not sumply majoritarian, are actually more 
appropriate solutions to such conflicts. Indeed, late communist 
Yugoslavia was, in certain respects, going one step further, to the 
removal of the notion of an unproblematic locus of territorial 
sovereignty. Had the international community understood this, and 
also understood the dangers of replacing it by a series of mayoritartan 
and sovereign nation-states, then this terrible burst of murderous 
ethnic cleansing might have been averted. Democracy is as 
problematic a form of political régime as any other. 


We should also seek an international régime more sensitive to 
regional conflicts, which would reduce rather than widen inequality 
sn the South and which would encourage the institutionalization of 
internal social, especially class, conflict. Yet, ın recent years, 
international institutions have sought to free capital from ‘the dead 
hand’ of regulation and economies are to be given the ‘shock therapy’ 
of market freedom, almost regardless of the consequences in terms of 
unemployment, wage levels, worker protections—and political 
reactions. Nothing could be more likely to generate extreme local 


a3 See S. Woodward, Balken Tragedy, Washington, DC 1997 
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nationalist reactions against foreign exploitation, and against any 
local minorities who could be plausibly linked to this—such as 
Chinese capitalists in Indonesia and elsewhere, the supposed ‘Jews’ of 
Asia. Finally, the North must exercise much greater control over its 
own arms sales, both of the heavy weapons of repression by the state, 
and the small-arms upon which paramilitarism thrives. Guns pre- 
empt ballot-boxes—since the paramilitaries wielding them claim to 
represent the vanguard of the people. In this industry, capitalist 
profit subverts liberal democracy. 


If all this fails, we could be confronted once again with mass murder. 
In the most extreme cases, we should be prepared to countenance 
vigorous political and military intervention and swift international 
prosecution of crimes against humanity. But we should also view 
both present and past with greater realism and honesty. Ethnic and 
political cleansing was central to the modernization of both the Old 
and New Worlds. We must recognize how difficult it was and 1s to 
achieve modern multi-ethnic liberal or social democracy. Organic 
nationalism ıs more popular than is normally recognized. Where all 
else fails, we do need Vance-Owen plans—backed by all necessary 
force—to help deflect organicism into milder stages of cleansing 
achieved by mutual negotiation—through agreed population and 
property exchanges, border alterations and so on. Something more 1s 
always needed beyond pious denunciations of the machinations of 
evil leaders. Unaccompanied by more constructive or comprehensive 
action, mere threats to the leaders may actually increase their local 
popularity. Since we ourselves live in ethnically cleansed states, our 
denunciations also smack of hypocrisy. 
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Jiirgen Habermas 


The European Nation-State and the 
Pressures of Globalization’ 


“The all-important question today’, we read in the introduction to a book 
entitled Global Dynamics and Local Environments, ‘is whether, beyond the limits 
of the nation-state, at the supranational and global levels, capitalism’s potential 
for playing ecological, social, and cultural havoc can be brought back under. 
control.’' The market’s capacity to steer the economy and bring new 
information to light is beyond question. But markets only respond to messages 
coded in the language of prices. They are insensible to their own external 
effects, those they produce in other domains. This gives the liberal sociologist 
Richard Miinch reason to fear that we will be faced with the depletion of non- 
renewable resources, cultural alienation on a mass scale, and social explosions 
unless we succeed in politically fencing-in markets which are, as it were, 
running away from enfeebled and overburdened nation-states. 


It is true that states in advanced capitalist societies have stepped up, rather than 
defused, capitalism’s capacity to commit ecological mayhem in the post-war 
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period, and that they have built up social security systems with the 
help of welfare-state bureaucracies hardly given to encouraging their 
clients to take charge of their own lives. Yet, in the third quarter of 
this century, the welfare state did succeed in substantially offsetting 
the socially undesirable consequences of a highly productive 
economic system ın Europe and other OECD states. For the first time 
in its history, capitalism did not thwart fulfilment of the republican 
promise to include all citizens as equals before the law; it made ıt 
possible. For the democratic constitutional state also guarantees 
equality before the law, in the sense that all citizens are to have an 
equal opportunity to exercise their rights. John Rawls, the most 
influential theoretician of political liberalism writing today, speaks in 
this connection of the ‘fair value’ of equitably distributed rights. 
Confronted with the homeless, whose numbers are silently increasing 
before our very eyes, we are reminded of Anatole France's bon mot: the 
right to ‘spend the night sleeping out under a bridge’ should not be 
the only one everybody enjoys. 


If we read our constitutions in this material sense, as texts about 
achieving social justice, then the idea of citizens prescribing laws for 
themselves—according to which those subject to the law should 
regard themselves as the ones who make the law—takes on a political 
dimension: that of a society which deliberately acts pon stself. In 
constructing the welfare state in post-war Europe, politicians of all 
stripes were guided by this dynamic conception of the democratic 
process. Today, we are coming to an awareness that this idea has so far 
been realized only in the framework of the nation-state. But if the 
nation-state is reaching the limits of its capacities in the changed 
context defined by global society and the global economy, then sve 
things stand and fall with this form of social organization: the 
political domestication of a capitalism unleashed on a planetary scale, 
and the unique example of a broad democracy that works at least 
reasonably well. Can this form of the democratic self-transformation 
of modern societies be extended beyond national borders? 


I propose to examine this question in three stages. We need first to see 
how the nation-state and democracy are interconnected, and to 
identify the source of the pressures this unique symbiosis is currently 
being subjected to. I shall then briefly describe, in the light of this 
analysis, four political responses to the challenges raised by the post- 
national constellation; these responses also set the parameters of the 
ongoing debate about a “Third Way’. Finally, using this debare as a 
springboard, I shall map out an offensive position on the future of the 
European Union. If, in discussing their future, the generally pri- 
vileged citizens of our region wish to take the viewpoints of other 
countries and continents into account, they will have to deepen the 


* This arucle originally appeared in Blatter fer dentsche und internationale Politik, April 
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European Union along federative lines so as to create, as citizens of 
the world, the requisite conditions for a global domestic politics. 


The Challenges Facing Democracy and the Nation-State 


The trends that are today attracting general attention under the 
catch-all rubric ‘globalization’ are transforming a historical 
constellation characterized by the fact thar state, society, and 
economy are, as it were, co-extensive within the same national 
boundaries. The isternatronal economic system, 1n which states draw 
the borderline between the domestic economy and foreign trade 
relations, is being metamorphosed into a transnational economy in 
the wake of the globalization of markets. Especially relevant here are 
the acceleration of world-wide capital flows and the imperative 
assessment of national economic conditions by globally interlinked 
capital markets. These factors explain why states no longer 
constitute nodes endowing the worldwide network of commercial 
relations with the structure of inter-state or international relations.? 
Today, it is rather states which are embedded within markets than 
national economies which are embedded within the boundaries of 
states. 


Needless to say, the ongoing erosion of borders 1s not just characteristic 
of the economy The study of ‘global transformation’ recently published 
by David Held and his collaborators contains, over and above chapters 
on world trade, capital markets and multinational corporations— 
whose production networks span the planet—chaprers on global 
domestic politics, peace-keeping and organized violence, the new 
media and communications networks, burgeoning migratory 
movements, hybrid cultural forms, and so on. The ‘disenclavement’ of 
society, culture, and the economy, which 1s proceeding apace, is 
impinging on the fundamental conditions of existence of the European 
state system, which was erected on a territorial basis beginning in the 
seventeenth century, and still positions the most important collective 
actors on the political stage. But the post-national constellation 1s 
putting an end to this situation, ın which politics and the legal system 
intermesh in constructive ways with economic circuits and national 
traditions within the borders of territorial states. The trends summed 
up in the word ‘globalization’ are not only jeopardizing, internally, the 
comparatively homogeneous make-up of national populations—the 
prepolitical basis for the integration of citizens into the nation-state—. 
by prompting immigration and cultural stratification; even more 
tellingly, a state that is increasingly entangled in the interdependencies 
between the global economy and global society is seeing its autonomy, 
capacity for action, and democratic substance diminish.? 


R Cox, ‘Economic Globelization and the Limits to Liberal Democracy’, in The 
Trexsformatron of Democracy? , edited by A McGrew, Cambndge 1997, pp. 49-72 

3L Brock, ‘Die Grenzen der Demokratie Selbetbestummung ım Kontext des globalen 
Serukrurwandels’, in Regreres in extgrenxion Raxmen, edited by B Kohler-Koch, PVS, 
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Leaving aside empirical limitations on state sovereignty, which 
continues to exist at the formal level,* I shall here limit myself to 
considering three aspects of the erosion of the nation-state’s 
prerogatives: (i) the decline in the state’s capacities for control; (11) 
growing deficits in the legitimation of decision-making processes; 
and (iii) an increasing inability to perform the kinds of steering and 
organizational functions that help secure legitimacy. 


Weakening of the Nation-State 


(i) The loss of autonomy means, amongst other things, that a state can 
no longer count on its own forces to provide its citizens with adequate 
protection from the external effects of decisions taken by otber actors, 
or from the knock-on effects of processes originating beyond its 
borders. In question here are, on the one hand, ‘spontaneous border 
violations’ such as pollution, organized crime, arms trafficking, 
epidemics, security risks associated with large-scale technology, and 
so on, and, on the other, the reluctantly tolerated consequences of 
other states’ calculated policies, which affect people who did not help 
formulate them no less than people who did—think, for example, of 
the rsks caused by nuclear reactors that are built beyond a state’s 
borders and fail to meet its own safety standards. 


(ii) Deficits ın democratic legitimation arise whenever the set of those 
involved in making democratic decisions fails to coincide with the set 
of those affected by them. Democratic legitimation is also sapped, 
less obviously but more durably, whenever the growing need for co- 
ordination, due to increasing interdependence, ıs met by inter-state 
agreements. The fact that nation-states are institutionally embedded 
in a network of transnational agreements and organizations does 
create equivalents, in certain policy areas, for prerogatives forfeited at 
the national level.5 But the more matters that are settled through 
intra-state negotiation, and the more important these matters are, the 
more political decisions are withdrawn from the arenas of democratic 
opinion-formation and will-formation—which are exclusively 
national arenas. In the European Union (EU), the largely bureaucratic 
decision-making process of the experts in Brussels offers an example 
of the type of democratic deficit caused by the shift away from 
national decision-making bodies to inter-state committees of 
government representatives.° 


4D. Held, Dewecracy and the Global Order, Cambndge 1995, pp 99ff 

JM Zin, ‘Gesellechaftliche Denationalisierung und Regieren in der ORCD-Welr’, in 
Regteren su entgreeiten Raumen, edited by B. Kohler-Koch, pp. 91-120. 
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(iti) The debate focuses, however, on the restriction of those capacities 
for intervention which the nation-state has heretofore mobilized to 
carry out legitimating social policies. With the widening gap 
between nation-states’ territortally limited room for action on the one 
hand, and global markets and accelerated capital flows on the other, 
the ‘functional self-sufficiency of the domestic economy’ is going by 
the board: ‘functional self-sufficiency should not be equated with 
autarky... [It] does not imply that a nation must possess a “full range” 
of products, but only those complementary factors—above all, capital 
and organization—which the labour-supply available in a society 
needs in order to produce’.’ Footloose capital that is, as it were, 
exempt from the obligation to stay at home in its search for 
investment opportunities and speculative profits can threaten to 
exercise its exit option whenever a government puts burdensome 
constraints on the conditions for domestic investment in the attempt 
to protect social standards, maintain job security, or preserve its own 
ability to manage demand. 


Thus, national governments are losing the power to mobilize all the 
available steering mechanisms of domestic economies, stimulate 
growth, and so secure vital bases for their legitimation. Demand- 
management policies have counter-productive external consequences 
on the workings of the national economy—as was the case in the 
1980s under the first Mitterrand government—because international 
stock exchanges have now taken over the function of assessing 
national economic policies. In many European countries, the fact that 
markets have supplanted politics is reflected in the vicious circle of 
soaring unemployment, strained social security systems, and 
shrinking national insurance contributions. The state is on the horns 
of a dilemma: the greater the need to replenish exhausted state 
budgets by raising taxes on movable property and enacting measures 
to boost growth, the harder it becomes to do so within the confines of 
the nation-state. 


The Parameters of a Discussion 


There are two blanket responses to this challenge and two rather 
more nuanced ones. The polarization between the two camps which 
advance blanket arguments (i) for, or (u) against globalization and 
deterritortalization has led to a search for a “Third Way’ in a (iti) 
somewhat defensive or (1v) somewhat offensive variant. 


that domestic decisions are, nor the fact thar the insuruconalized process of will- 
foernation at the level of che nacion-stare is also guided by intersubyectively recognized 
norms and values and does noc come down to a process of pure compromise, in other 
words, to rational choice trade-off between the interested parues By che same token, of 
course, the deliberative politics of ciuzens and their representatives cannot be reduced to 
the expertise of specialists. See the justification of “European Commuctee-ology’ advanced 
by C. Joerges and J Neyer, “Von intergouvernementalem Verhandeln zur deliberatrven 
Politik’, in Regreren ra extgrentica Raumes, edited by B. Kohler-Koch, pp 207-234 
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(i) Support for globalization ıs based on the neoliberal orthodoxy 
which has ushered in the shift toward the supply-side economic 
policies of the past few decades. Partisans of globalization advocate 
unconditional subordination of the state to the imperatives of 
market-led integration of a global society; they plead for an 
‘entrepreneurial state’ that would abandon the project of 
decommodifying labour-power or even protecting environmental 
resources. Ratcheted into the transnational economic system, the 
state would give citizens access to the negative freedoms of global 
competition, while essentially restricting itself to providing, ın 
business-like fashion, infrastructures that foster entrepreneurial 
activity and make local production sites attractive from the 
standpoint of profitability. I cannot discuss here the assumptions 
informing neoliberal models, or the venerable doctrinal quarrel over 
the relationship between social justice and market efficiency. Two 
objections, however, are thrown up by the premises of neoliberal 
theory itself. 


Let us assume that a fully liberalized world economy, characterized by 
the unfettered mobility of all the factors of production (including 
Jabour-power), will eventually begin operating smoothly under the 
conditions projected by advocates of globalization: a world of 
harmoniously equilibrated production sites and—the grand aim—a 
symmetrical division of labour. Even if there are grounds for this 
assumption, it implies acceptance, on the national and international 
plane, of a transitional period which would see not only a drastic 
increase in social inequalities and social fragmentation, but the 
deterioration of moral standards and cultural infrastructures as well. 
This leads us to ask how long it will take to cross the ‘valley of tears’ 
and what sacrifices will have to be made en rowte. How many people 
will be marginalized and then left by the wayside before the goal 1s 
reached? How many monuments of world culture will fall victim to 
‘creative destruction’ and be forever lost? 


The question as to what the future holds for democracy is no less a 
cause for concern. For, to the extent that the nation-state is shorn of 
functions and margins of manoeuvre for which no equivalents emerge 
on the supranational level, the democratic procedures and insti- 
tutional arrangements that enable the associated citizens of a state to 
change the conditions they live under will inevitably be drained of 
their real content. Wolfgang Streeck calls this the ‘declining pur- 
chasing power of the ballot’.? 


From Territoriality to Xenophobia 


(i1) In reaction to the erosion of democracy and the power of the 
nation-state, a coalition has been put together by those resisting the 


3 J. Habermas, Dr pestuatrenals Konstellatcon, Frankfurt 1998, pp. 140fF 
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potential or actual social decline of the victims of structural change 
and the disabling of the democratic state and its citizens. But its 
energetic desire to stop the sluices ultimately betrays this ‘party of 
territoriality’ (as Charles Mater puts it) into contesting the egalitarian 
and universalist bases of democracy itself. At a minimum, 
protectionist sentiment is grist for the mull of ethnocentric rejection 
of diversity, xenophobic rejection of the other, and antimodernist 
rejection of complex social conditions. Such sentiment 1s directed 
against anyone or anything that crosses national borders—the arms- 
smugglers and drug-dealers or mafiosi who threaten domestic 
security, the American movies and flood of information that threaten 
national cultures, or the immigrant workers and refugees who, like 
foreign capital, threaten living standards. 


Even giviog due consideration to the rational kernel of these 
defensive reactions, it ıs easy to see why the nation-state cannot . 
recover the strength it once had by simply battening down the 
hatches. The liberalization of the global economy, which began after 
World War u and temporarily took the form of an embedded 
liberalism resting on a system of fixed exchange rates, has been 
sharply accelerated since the demise of the Bretton Woods system. 
But this acceleration was not inevitable. The systemic constraints 
that are today imposed by the imperatives of a free-trade system 
which was powerfully undergirded with the creation of the World 
Trade Organization (WTO), are the fruits of political voluntarism. 
Although the United States forced the pace of the various General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) rounds, GATT did not involve 
unilaterally umposed decisions, but rather cumulative negotiated 
agreements, each with its particular history; these agreements were 
co-ordinated in concessive negotiations between a large number of 
todividual governments. And because it is this kind of negative 
integration of many independent actors that has given rise to the 
globalized marketplace, projects to restore the status quo ante by 
wnilaterally revoking the functioning system that has emerged from a 
concerted decision stand no chance of success; any such attempts must 
expect to meet with sanctions. 


The stand-off in the debate between the ‘parties’ of globalization and 
territoriality has sparked attempts to find a “Third Way’. They branch 
off 1n two directions, toward a more or less defensive and a more or 
less offensive variant. One sets out from the premise that, if the forces 
of global capitalism, now that they have been unleashed, can no 
longer be domesticated, their impact can be cushioned at the national 
level. The other pins its hopes on the transformative power of a 
supranational politics that will gradually catch xp with runaway 
markets. 


(iii) The defensive variant has it that it is too late to reverse the 
subordination of politics to the requirements of a global society 
unified by the market. Nevertheless, the argument goes, the nation- 
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state should not merely play a reactive role, with an eye to creating 
favourable conditions for valorizing investment capital; it should also 
participate actively ın all attempts to provide citizens the skills they 
need to compete. The new social policy is no less universalistic in its 
orientation than the old. However, it ıs not intended to protect 
people from the typical risks of working life, but, first and foremost, 
to supply them with the entrepreneurial skills of ‘achievers’, capable 
of looking after themselves. The well-known adage about ‘helping 
people to help themselves’ is thus given an economistic slant: it now 
conjures up a kind of fitness training thar should enable everyone to 
assume personal responsibility and take mitiatrves which will allow 
her to hold her own in the marketplace—not to end up as the kind of 
‘failure’ who has to turn to the state for help. ‘Social democrats have 
to shift the relationship between risk and security involved in the 
welfare state, to develop a society of “responsible risk-takers” ın the 
spheres of government, business enterprise and labour markets... 
Equality must contribute to diversity, not stand ın its way.'"° This is, 
of course, only one aspect of the programme; ıt is, however, pivotal. 


The Ethical Triumph of Neoliberalism 


What bothers ‘old’ socialists about the prospect held out by ‘New 
Labour’ or the “New Centre’ is not only its normative chutzpah, but 
also the debatable empirical assumption that jobs, even when they do 
not take the form of traditional work relationships, remain the ‘key 
variable in social ıntegration’.™! In view of the secular tendency of 
technical progress to reduce labour-time and increase productivity, 
and the simultaneous rise in the demand for jobs (which comes from 
women, above all) the opposite assumption—that we are witnessing 
the ‘end of a society based on full employment’——is not entirely far- 
fetched. But, sf we are to give up the political goal of full employ- 
ment, then we will either have to scrap the social standards of 
distributive justice or else consider fresh alternatives that will put 
considerable strain on national investment climates. Given the 
conditions prevailing in today’s global economy, ıt is scarcely possible 
to umplement cost-metral projects to share the shrinking volume of 
available work, promote capital ownership amongst broad layers of 
the population, or institute a basic minimum wage uncoupled from 
real earnings and pegged above current welfare levels. 


In normative terms, advocates of this “Third Way’ fall in with the line 
of a liberalism that regards social equality solely from the standpoint 
of input, making ıt a mere matter of equal opportunity. This 
borrowed moral element aside, however, public perception of the 
difference between Thatcher and Blair is blurred above all because the 


10 T. Giddens, The Third Way, Polity 1998, p 100 See also J Cohen and J Rogers, ‘Can 
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‘Newest Left’ has accommodated the ethrcal conceptions of neo- 
liberalism.'? I have in mind its willingness to be drawn into the ethos 
of a ‘lifestyle attuned to the world market’, which expects every 
citizen to obtain the education he needs to become ‘an entrepreneur 
managing his own human capital’."4 


(iv) Those unwilling to cross this divide may wish to consider a 
second, offensive variant of the Third Way. The perspective it offers 
turns on the notion that politics should take precedence over the 
logic of the market: “To what extent the logic of the market system 
should be “turned loose”, where and in what framework the market 
should “rule”-—these are ultimately questions which, in a modern 
society, it should be left to deliberative politics to decide’.15 This 
sounds like voluntarism; indeed, ıt is, for the nonce, merely a 
normative proposal which, if what has been said so far holds, cannot 
be put into practice in a national context. However, the attempt to . 
resolve the dilemma between disarming welfare-state democracy or 
rearming the nation-state leads us to look to larger political units and 
transnational systems that could compensate for the nation-state’s 
functional losses in a way which need not snap the chain of 
democratic legitimation. The BU naturally comes to mind as an 
example of a democracy functioning beyond the limits of the nation- 
state. Of course, the creation of larger political entities does not by 
itself alter the process of competition between local production sites, 
that is, it does not challenge the primacy of market-led integration 
per se. Politics will succeed in ‘catching up’ with globalized markets 
only if it eventually becomes possible to create an infrastructure 
capable of sustaining a global domestic politics without uncoupling 
it from democratic processes of legitimation. "É 


The notion that politics can ‘catch up’ with markets by ‘growing up 
in their wake’ is, of course, not meant to evoke the image of a struggle 
for power between political and economuc actors. Indeed, the 
problematic consequences of a politics which equates society as a 
whole with market structures find their explanation 1n the fact that 
money cannot be indefinitely substituted for political power. The 
criteria for the legitimate uses of power differ from those used to 
measure economic success; for example, markets, unlike polities, 
cannot be democratized. A more appropriate image here would be 
that of competition between different media. The politics that sets up 
markets is self-referential, to the extent that every step toward 
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market deregulation entails a simultaneous disqualification or self- 
restriction of political authority qwa medium for enacting binding 
collective decisions. A ‘catch-up’ politics inverts this process; it is 
reflexive politics in its positive rather than negative version. 


Europe and the World 


If we observe, from this vantage point, the way the BU has evolved to 
date, we find ourselves confronting a paradox. The creation of new 
political institutions—the Brussels authorities, the European Court of 
Justice and the European Central Bank—by no means implies that 
politics has taken on greater importance. Monetary union represents 
the last step in a process which, notwithstanding Schumann’s, de 
Gasperi’s, and Adenauer’s original programme, can, 10 retrospect, be 
soberly described as ‘intergovernmental market-creation’.'? The EU 
today constitutes a broad continental region which, horizontally, has 
become a tightly-meshed net thanks to the market, but vertically is 
subject to rather weak political regulation by indirectly legitimated 
authorities. As member-states have transferred sovereignty over their 
monies to the Central Bank, and thus surrendered the ability to steer 
their national economies by adjusting exchange rates, the heightened 
competition we are likely to see within the single currency zone will 
give rise to problems of new dimensions. 


The hitherto nationally structured European economies have reached 
different levels of development and are marked by different economic 
styles. Until a unified economy emerges from this heterogeneous 
mix, the interaction becween Europe’s individual economic zones, 
which are still inserted into different political systems, will generate 
friction. This holds, to begin with, for weaker economies, which will 
have to compensate for their competitive disadvantage through 
wage-cutting; the stronger economies, for their part, fear wage- 
dumping. An inauspicious scenario is being written for the existing 
social security systems, already bones of contention: they remain 
under national jurisdiction and have very different structures. While 
some countries fear the loss of advantages derived from lower costs, 
others fear downward adjustment. Europe is being confronted with 
an alternative: it can either relieve these pressures by way of the 
market—via competition between different centres of economic 
activity and different social protection policies—or resolve them by 
political means, through an attempt to bring about ‘harmonization’ 
and gradual mutual adjustment of welfare, labour-market, and tax 
policies. The basic question is whether the institutional status quo, in 
which states balance out conflicting national interests ın inter-state 
negotiation, is to be defended even at the price of a race to the 
bottom, or whether the European Union should evolve beyond its 
present form of inter-state alliance toward true federation. Only in 


7 W. Streeck, ‘Vom Binnenmarkt zum Bundessteat” in Standort Earepa, edited by 
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the latter case could it summon up the political strength to decide to 
apply correctrve measures to markets and set up redistributive regulatory 
mechanisms. 


The Camps on Europe 


Within the parameters of the current debate about globalization, the 
choice between these alternatives 1s an easy one for both neoliberals 
and nationalists. While desperate Eurosceptics are banking on 
protectionism and exclusion, all the more so now that monetary 
union has gone into effect, ‘Market Europeans’ are satisfied with 
monetary union, which completes the European domestic market. 
Opposed to both these camps, ‘Eurofederalists’ are striving to 
transform the existing international accords into a political consti- 
tution so as to provide the decisions of the Commission, Council of 
Ministers, and Court of Justice with their own basis for legitimacy. 
Those who adopt a cosmopolitan stance take their distance from all ` 
three positions. They regard a federal European state as a starting 
point for developing a network of transnational regimes that can, 
even in the absence of a world government, conduct something lıke a 
global domestic policy. 


However, the central opposition berween Eurofederalists and Market 
Europeans is complicated by the fact that the latter have concluded a 
tacit alliance with erstwhile Eurosceptics seeking a Third Way based 
on the existing monetary union. Blair and Schröder are, it would 
appear, no longer all too far removed from Tietmeyer. 


The Market Europeans would like to preserve the European status 
quo, because it seals the subordination of the fragmented nation- 
states to market-led integration. Thus, a spokesman for the Deutsche 
Bank can only regard the debate over the alternative ‘state alliance’ or 
‘federal state’ as ‘academic’: ‘In the context of the integration of 
economic zones, any distinction between civic and economic activity 
ultimately disappears. Indeed, effacing such a distinction is the main 
goal being pursued via the ongoing processes of integration’.'® From 
this vantage point, competition in Europe is supposed to ‘lift the . 
taboo’ protecting national assets like the public credit sector or state 
social insurance schemes, which it will then gradually liquidate. To 
be sure, the position of the Marker Europeans rests on an assumption 
shared by those social-democratic partisans of the nation-state who 
now want to carve out a Third Way: ‘In the age of globalization, 
it is impossible to remove restrictions on state power; 
[globalization]...demands above all that we reinforce the auto- 
nomous, liberal forces in civil society’, namely, ‘people’s individual 
initiative and sense of personal responsibility’.'? This common 
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premise explains the turnaround in alliances. Quondam Eurosceptics 
today support Market Europeans ın their defence of the European 
status quo, even if their motives and goals differ. They do not want to 
dismantle welfare policies, but prefer to redirect them toward 
investment ın human capital—and, let us add, they do not quite wish 
to see all social ‘shock absorbers’ placed in private hands. 


Thus the debate between neoliberals and Eurofederalists becomes 
caught up with the one between defensive and offensive variants of 
the “Third Way’ that is smouldering in the social-democratic camp— 
between, let us say, Schröder and Lafontaine. This conflict touches on 
more than just the question as to whether the EU can, by harmonizing 
divergent national fiscal, social, and economic policies, win back the 
leeway that nation-states have lost: after all, the European economic 
zone is still relatively insulated from global competition, thanks to a 
tightly-woven regional network of trade relations and direct 
investments. The debate between Eurosceptics and Eurofederalists 
hinges above all on whether the EU, despite the diversity of its 
member-states, with their many different peoples, languages, and 
cultures, can ever acquire the character of an authentic state, or must 
rather remain the prisoner of neo-corporatist systems of nego- 
tiation.?° Eurofederalists strive to enhance the governability of the 
Union, so as to make it possible to implement pan-European policies 
and regulations that will oblige member-states to co-ordinate their 
actions, even when the measures involved have a redistributive effect. 
From the Eurofederalist point of view, any extension of the Union’s 
capacity for political action must go hand-in-hand with a broadening 
of the base for its legitimation. 


Extending Solidarity 


It is beyond dispute that the sine qua non for democratic will- 
formation on a pan-European scale, of the kind that can legitimate 
and sustain positively co-ordinated redistribution policies, is greater 
solidarity at the base. Social solidarity has hitherto been limited to 
the nation-state; it must be widened to embrace all citizens of the 
Union, so that, for example, Swedes and Portuguese will be ready to 
stand by ome another. Only then can they reasonably be expected to 
consent to a roughly equal minimum wage, or, more generally, to the 
creation of identical conditions for forging individual life plans, 
which, to be sure, will continue to display national features. Sceptics 
ace doubtful; they argue that there exists nothing resembling a 
European ‘people’ capable of constituting a European state.?" 
However, peoples come into being only with their state 
constitutions. Democracy itself is a yuridically mediated form of 
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political integration. Of course, democracy depends, in its turn, on 
the existence of a political culture shared by all citizens. But there is 
no call for defeatism, if one bears ın mind that, ın the nineteenth- 
century European states, national consciousness and social solidarity 
were only gradually produced, with the help of national 
historiography, mass communications, and universal conscription. If 
that artificial form of ‘solidarity amongst strangers’ came about 
thanks to a historically momentous effort of abstraction from local, 
dynastic consciousness to a consciousness that was national and 
democratic, then why should it be rmpossible to extend this learning 
process beyond national borders? 


Major hurdles undoubtedly remain. A constitution will not be 
enough. It can only initiate the democratic processes in which it must 
then take root. Since agreements between member-states will remain a 
factor even in a politically comststuted Union, a federal European state | 
will, in any case, be of a different calibre than national federal states; 
it cannot simply copy their legitimation processes.77 A European 
party system will come about only to the extent that the existing 
parties, ın national arenas at first, debate the future of Europe, 
discovering in the process interests that transcend borders. This 
discussion must be synchronized throughout Europe ın interlinked 
national public spheres; that is, the same issues must be discussed at 
the same time, so as to foster the emergence of a European civil 
society with its interest groups, non-governmental organizations, 
civic initiatives, and so forth. But transnational mass media can 
establish a polyglot communicative context only if the national 
school systems see to it that Europeans have a common grounding in 
foreign languages. If that happens, the cultural legacies of a common 
European history, radiating outwards from their scattered national 
centres, will gradually be brought back together in a common 
political culture. 

In conclusion, a word about the prospects for world citizenship that 
such a process ımplies. With its broadened economic base, a federal 
European state would benefit from economies of scale that, ideally, 
would give ıt certain advantages in the arena of global competition. - 
But, if the federative project aimed only to field another global player 
with the clout of the United States, it would remain particularistic, 
merely endowing what asylum-seekers have come to know as 
‘Fortress Europe’ with a new—that is, an economic—dimension. 
Neoliberals might even counter by beating the drums for the 
‘morality of the market’, vaunting the ‘unprejudiced verdicts’ of a 
world market that has, after all, already given the emerging 
economies a chance to exploit their relative cost advantages, relying 
on their own forces to close a gap which well-meaning development 
programmes have proven incapable of overcoming. I need not say 


2K. Eder, K U. Hellmann and HJ. Trenz, “Regieren in Europe jenseits dffentlicher 
Legitumation?’ in Regrerex tx entgrenzien Rasmen, edited by Kohler-Koch, pp. 321-344 
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anything about the social costs implied by the dynamics of such 
development.73 But it is hard to gainsay the argument that 
supranational groupings which become political entities capable of 
action on a global scale are morally unobjectionable only if this first 
step—the one leading to their creation—1s followed by a second. 


This prompts us to ask whether the small group of actors capable of 
political action on the scale of the planet can, within the framework 
of a reformed international organization, develop the present loosely 
woven net of transnational regimes and then use it so as to enable a 
global domestic politics to emerge in the absence of a global 
government.** A politics of that kind would have to be conducted 
with a view to bringing about harmonization, not Gleichschaltung. 
The long-term aim would have to be the gradual elimination of the 
social divisions and stratification of world society without prejudice 
to cultural specificity. 


Translated by G.M. Gashgerian 
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Introduction to the Dialogue 
on China’s Future 


The student movement that arose in Beijing in March 1989, and 
developed into a nation-wide upheaval, drawing in millions of 
citizens in the capital and across the country in protest against the 
official response to the crisis, before the occupation of Tiananmen 
Square was repressed by military force on the night of June 4th, 
remains a defining moment in modern Chinese history. Ten years 
later, most of the leading activists of the June 4th movement are in 
exile, part of a much broader Chinese intellectual diaspora that 
maintains close connections with cultural life in the mainland, as 
well as with its counterparts in Taiwan and Hong Kong. Relative 
political stasis in the PRC has been accompanied by a significance 
ferment of debates and diversity of ideas in this wider community. 
Central to these has been the meaning and consequences of June 4th. ` 


To commemorate the tenth anniversary of the movement, NLR 
arranged for a discussion of its legacy, and lessons for the future of 
China, among three leading participants—Wang Dan, Wang 
Chaohua and Li Mingi. An undergraduate ın history, Wang Dan (born 
1969) founded the Democracy Salon at Beijing University that was a 
seed-bed of unrest in 1988, before becoming a member of the 
Standing Committee of the city-wide Autonomous Student Union in 
1989, and prominent in the Hunger Strike and Headquarters to 
Defend the Square in May-June. He was first on the list of the twenty- 
one students most wanted by the police, whose images were broadcast 
on national television after the crack-down, was caught in October, 
and jailed for four years. Released ın 1993, he was re-imprisoned for 
subversion in 1995. In the spring of 1998, he was finally freed, and 
allowed by the authorities to leave the prc for the us. He is now an MA 
student in Chinese studies at Harvard University. 


Wang Chaohua (born 1952), of the cohort that was sent down to the 
country in the Cultural Revolution, was at the Graduate School of the 
Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, which she represented on the 
Standing Commuttee of the Autonomous Srudent Union until the 
crack-down. One of the only two women targeted as key organizers 
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on the most-wanted list of 13 June, after eight months in hiding, she 
escaped the police net and reached the West in early 1990. She is now 
a PhD student in Chinese literature at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


Li Minq: (born 1967), then a graduate at Beijing University, was one 
of the thousands of students mobilized by the movement in the 
capital, who returned to his studies after its repression. A year later, 
he was arrested for giving a speech ın memory of June 4th, delivered 
in the ‘Triangle’ on Beida campus that had been the epicentre of the 
movement of 1989, on its first anniversary. Jailed for two years, he 
was released in 1992. He is now a PhD student in economics at the 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


Twenty questions were put by the review to these three different 
figures of the June 4th movement. The discussion that ensued was 
held at Harvard on 21 February,’ and moderated by Leo Ou-fan Lee, 
Professor in the Department of East Asian Languages and 
Civilizations and doyen of studies of modern Chinese literature in the 
West. We thank him for agreeing to chair the dialogue. The result is 
a remarkable document. 


* The last question, regarding the bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade, was posed 
in late May and responded to ın writing. 
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A Dialogue on the Future of China 


How do you think the June 4th movement of 1989 will be remembered—as another May 
4th 1919, the threshold of a period of general political awakening and turbulence, or 
instead as a Chinese version of 1848 or 1968 in Europe: a last spontaneous explosion of 
idealistic revolt, followed by a headlong pursuit of material consumption, and complacent 
institutional stabilization—+the very opposite of the spirit of the explosion? 


Wang Dan: I think the June 4th movement can be seen in either way, 
according to the time-frame we take. If we look at its background, it was more 
like a political awakening, that started with the intellectual ferment of the 
preceding year, when hopes were already stirred among academic circles that 
major changes were possible in China. On the other hand, if we view the 
movement as it developed, it is clear that it was a cultural rebellion by young 
people in an atmosphere of euphoria and revelry. The actual reality was a 


mixture of these elements. 
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Li Mindi: I believe that the mainstream analysis of the democratic 
movement of 1989 has typically failed to take into account the 
relations between different social classes in China at the time— 
especially the tensions berween intellectuals and students on the one 
hand, and urban workers on the other. These were critical for its 
ultimate failure. 


For the Communist régime that emerged ın China after the 1949 
revolution had a contradictory character. It was not the working class 
but a privileged bureaucracy that controlled political and economic 
power—in Marxist terms, New China remained an exploitative 
society. But the People’s Republic of China (PRC) was not just an 
oppressive régime. It was the product of a genuine social revolution 
that mobilized broad layers of the people. So, to some extent, it had to 
reflect their material interests and values. Urban workers gained real 
socio-economic rights—to employment, food, health care, education 
and housing. In a more limited way, peasants benefited too. But the 
problem was that this combination was unstable. Theoretically, two 
solutions were possible. One was a deepening of the revolution, 
allowing workers to win effective control over political and economic 
power. The other was a consolidation of the rule of the bureaucracy, 
allowing a new privileged class to deprive workers of their economic 
and social rights, along a path of outright capitalist development. It 
was the second process that actually took place. 


In the 1980s, workers’ rights were steadily eroded as the bureaucracy 
started to impose ‘scientific management’ in state-owned factories— 
in effect, capitalist-style work-discipline—and to break the ‘iron rice 
bowl’ of secure employment. Naturally, the result was growing 
resentment and discontent in the big cities. But this could find no 
political outlet. For the Maoist ideology of the Cultural Revolution 
had been discredited, and no alternative vision of socialism was 
available. In practice, the Chinese working class was unable to act as 
an independent force ın defence of its own interests. Instead, from the 
mid-1980s onwards, there developed an enthusiastic consensus 
among Chinese intellectuals in favour of free-market capitalism: 
leftist voices were virtually unheard-of. The result was that popular 
discontent found expression in a democratic movement led not by 
ordinary working people, but by intellectuals and students 
committed to a system quite foreign to them. Of course, this made 
any active and effective mobilization of the great mass of urban 
workers ultimately impossible. But without their participation, the 
movement was doomed to failure. 


Wang Chaohua: Surely the question is rather about how future history 
will remember the movement of 1989? So we have to consider what has 
actually happened in China since. From this perspective, I would be 
inclined to admit—unhappily—that June 4th looks less similar to 
May 4th than to the 1848 revolutions and the 1968 student revolts in 
Europe. For, however we define the nature of the conflicts in 1989, we 
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can hardly deny thar their aftermath has been a strengthening of the 
existing political régime and a widespread turn away from idealistic 
questions to a pursuit of consumerism. This amounts to a kind of 
compromise between material betterment and political oppression. 
This 1s the basic trend of the whole society. 


Wang Dan: I stand by what I have said, but I would make a - 
distinction between the process and the result of 1989. The 
movement itself can indeed be compared with May 4th, as both a 
political awakening and a social revolt. But I agree with Chaohua that 
its effects have been more like those of 1968 in Europe. We have to 


register both aspects. 


Li Mingi: I believe the failure of the 1989 democratic movement 
actually paved the way for capitalist development in China. To 
unleash full-blown capitalism in China, workers had to be deprived 
of the extensive social and economic rights they enjoyed after the 
1949 revolution. The problem was that they would not accept this 
voluntarily, but lacked the political organization and ideological 
confidence to impose any other direction. Meanwhile, there was 
another force, intellectuals and students, which was capable of acting 
in its own interests. They agreed with the government on the 
economic future of the country—both wanted capitalism—but 
disagreed on the distribution of political power. Although the aims of 
the intellectuals were actually against the interests of the workers, the 
urban masses had little choice but to rally to the democratic 
movement led by them, which was, after all, directed against their 
present—as opposed to potential—oppressors. 


Popular participation in the revolt did threaten to undermine the 
project of capitalist development. But the failure of the movement 
ensured that, for a long time, the Chinese working class would not be 
able to act as a collective political force, independently or otherwise. 
In the 1990s, scattered labour protests have continued, but broad 
political opposition to capitalist reform ts aot on the agenda. In this 
sense, the outcome of the June 4th movement has been not unlike 
that of the 1848 revolutions in Europe. In France, the uprisings in 
Parts eventually led to the establishment of the Second Empire. The 
Bonapartist régime, claiming to be a state above all classes, went on 
to lay the foundations for capitalist prosperity in France. In fact, we 
could actually extend the comparison, since we know that, 1n reality, 
the principal social basis of Bonapartism lay in the French peasantry. 
So too, at least in the initial stages of capitalist reform in the 1980s, 
the Chinese peasants were the main social support of the Deng 
régime. In 1989, the peasantry played no role in the democratic 
movement, and their neutrality was a critical factor in its defear. It 
will be interesting to see whether the current Chinese régime will go 
the way of the Second Empire, which was eventually replaced by a 
stable bourgeois democracy under the Third Republic, or will break 
down in some quite different way. 
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Wang Chaohua: I agree with your comments on the role of the 
peasantry. But your account of the situation of the working class 1s 
much too simple. Official ideology at that time was still very 
uncertain and confused over the issues of urban economic reform, the 
future of state enterprises, and the social status of the working class. 
There was no complete ideological conversion to capitalism by the 
Chinese Communist Party (Cccp). So the working class inevitably 
lacked a clear orientation. Workers tended to swing between the 
legacy of a residual Maoism and the thoroughgoing liberalism 
advocated by students and intellectuals. They did not yet feel that 
official ideology wholly fatled to represent them, and they were still 
unsure whether the intellectuals’ ideology could represent them 
better. I believe the main body of the urban working class was caught 
between these impulses. In 1989, 1t acted mainly in support of the 
students—-who were not, in their eyes, or indeed in reality, the same 
as the intellectuals. Only rarely did workers attempt to voice their 
own demands. 


Li Mindi: It 1s crue that the official ideology of the ccr in the 1980s 
was not yet free of Maoist residues—it was still in transition to a fully- 
developed capitalist outlook. But, already, the changes were far- 
reaching enough. The economic reform had handed greatly increased 
powers to the managers of the state-owned enterprises, stripping 
workers of much of the informal control they had once exercised over 
the labour process, and introducing Taylorist methods instead. 
Changes in health care, ın housing, and wage contracts were all 
helping to develop capitalist-style economic relations. The direction 
of development was clear. When Milton Friedman extolled the free 
market and full-steam-ahead privatization to Zhao Zıyang as General 
Secretary of the ccp, Zhao had not a word of objection. Other party 
leaders might differ from Zhao on specific points, but no one seriously 
challenged the basic direction of reforms set by Deng Xiaoping. 


Wang Chaohua: The authorities were indeed trying to float various 
ideas and put into practice market-oriented policies. But urban 
residents and workers were resistant to many of these proposals. They 
were suspicious of moves to dismantle housing benefits and public 
medicine, and they could use the formal :deological commitments of 
the régime—its traditional socialist ideology—as a resource in 
resisting them. The very point you insist on, that the outlook of 
intellectuals didn’t well represent the interests of the working class, 
ensured that the consciousness of workers swung between the two 
poles. Workers were unwilling to discard the whole legacy of the 
People's Republic in favour of the liberal agenda advocated by 
intellectuals. That is why they kept arguing in the All-~China 
Federation of Trade Unions over whether they should give up their— 
theoretical—status as the ‘masters’ of state and society. 


Wang Dan: I disagree with the view that a contradiction between 
workers and students was a significant reason for the failure of the 
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June 4th movement. This idea lacks any basis. I have never seen any 
evidence for tensions berween the student headquarters in 
Tiananmen Square and the Autonomous Association of Workers that 
could have affected the movement. There’s no reason to think that the 
political proposals of the students and intellectuals were in conflict 
with workers’ interests. They were inspired by a liberalism that 
would have created a social environment beneficial to all social strata. - 
Actually, there could be no opposition between the two forces, 
because the workers didn’t have any definite proposals of their own. 
During the late 1980s, intellectual and student groups already had 
clear ideas about the reforms that Chinese society needed, which 
included draft programmes published ın periodicals Like the World 
Economic Herald, covering the reconstruction of the state as well. 
These were the product of stable groupings of reformers. But among 
workers you can’t even find one such group in the whole movement of 
1989. Of course, outfits like the Autonomous Association of Workers 
surfaced, and even the All-China Federation of Trade Unions“ 
discussed the situation. But there was not a single mature 
programme or organization. In the absence of any form of such 
organization, discussion of the relations between students and 
workers in 1989, as 1f there were an important dynamic at work 
between them, lacks all sense of reality. 


Li Mindi: Intellectuals perform mental rather than physical labour, 
which makes it easy for them to articulate their own material 
interests. Workers are typically manual labourers, trapped 1n 
oppressive conditions that make it much more difficult for them to 
explain their viewpoint in a systematic way. But this does not mean 
they lack interests which are different from those of other social 
classes, and have no immediate demands or desires based on them. 
Historically, progressive intellectuals have often played a role in 
helping to bring these demands to theoretical expression. In 1989, 
however, there was no longer any progressive segment of the 
rotelligentsia in China, distinct from the pro-capitalist mainstream, 
capable of developing ideas or proposals in the interests of working 
people. 


Do you believe the fatal outcome of the movement of 1989 was more or less l 
inevitable, or do you think, with hindsight, that 1t could bave been avoided? 
If so, bow? 


Wang Dan: Circumstantially, I chink the outcome was inevitable, 
since, by the end, the biggest argument in the movement was simply 
over the question: should the students withdraw from Tiananmen 
Square? What would happen if we withdrew? What would happen if 
we didn’t withdraw? Historically, one can’t make hypothetical 
projections in such cases. Even if the students had withdrawn from 
the Square, we don’t have enough evidence to know whether the 
result would have been more peaceful or the conflict even sharper. ` 
Once Zhao Ziyang lost power, the authorities’ attitude towards the 
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students was clear-cut—an eventual show-down with the 
government was inevitable. How could we have changed that? At 
best, we might have reduced the intensity of conflict and altered the 
timing of the outcome. 


Li Mingi: My opinion is just the opposite. Circumstantially, the 
immediate upshot was probably avoidable, but if we consider the 
entire historical context, the defeat of the movement was inevitable. 
To understand this, we need to consider the situation of Chinese 
intellectuals at the time. Traditionally, they belonged to the highest 
layers of society. But, after the 1949 revolution, they lost most of 
their inherited privileges, and in the Cultural Revolution they 
suffered greatly. In a general sense, any Chinese intellectual—the 
same was true in the Soviet Union or Eastern Europe—could 
understand that they would be better off in a capitalist than ın a state 
socialist society. So it is not surprising that, in the late eighties, most 
intellectuals championed a capitalist path for China. But since we 
know that intellectuals can, under certain historical conditions, 
transcend their own immediate interests and try to analyze society 
from a wider standpoint, this in itself isn’t a sufficient explanation of 
the role they played ın 1989. Here we have to remember the 
particular history of the PRC, in which they had been the primary 
victums of successive Maoist ‘campaigns’, and learnt to be afraid of 
any mass mobilization. This was a historical burden under which a 
whole generation of Chinese intellectuals laboured. 


Under Deng, however, the rulers of the country needed to free 
themselves from the inhibitions of their Marxist past and equip 
themselves with modern bourgeois ideology. This objective necessity 
was especially urgent in the field of economics. So a subtle, though 
still fragile, symbiosis started to develop between rulers and 
intellectuals. Both wanted to see capitalist development. But the 
intellectuals were unhappy with their political position, and wanted 
greater power, so they began to demand more liberty and democracy. 
But although they needed a certain level of democratic movement to 
win political concessions from the government, they never sought an 
active mobilization of the working class. This was their limit, and the 
movement they led suffered from it. The intellectuals were not ready 
to take resolute measures to win the democratic struggle, and the 
workers—lacking a political force or vision of their own—were not in 
a position to push them to a more consistent strategy. In this sense, 
the failure of the movement was predictable. 


Wang Chaohua: My own view differs from both of yours. I believe 
that, circumstantially, the movement could potentially have led to 
alternative outcomes. This is a conviction based on my personal 
experience, as Wang Dan knows. The hunger strike thar escalated the 
conflict with the government in mid-May was not inevitable. Indeed, 
it was never approved or voted by the Beijing Autonomous Srudents’ 
Union. It was a personal initiative of one group of leaders, opposed by 
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others. Had a different line been adopted at that moment, the 
outcome of the movement could have been less disastrous. This does 
not mean—-here I differ with Li Mingi—that a straightforward 
success was conceivable either. He considers just two possibilities: the 
disastrous actual result, and a hypothetical triumphant outcome of 
the democracy movement in 1989, depending on whether or not the 
workers were adequately mobilized But J always believed there was 
always another possibility: neither a full success nor a complete 
disaster, but a political compromise. This possibility was not at all 
out of reach. Why was it not realized, nor any other alternative 
outcome? In my view, one significant reason was an over-optimism 
among intellectuals. 


At the end of the 1980s, the rulers of China had not yet completed a 
transition from the exercise of political power to the acquisition of 
economic capital. There were still many internal conflicts within the 
official ideological sphere, as capitalist-oriented developments ~ 
gathered pace. So workers could continue to feel their position had 
some protection in a nominally socialist régime, and the likelihood 
that they could be strongly mobilized against it was rather slim. On 
the other hand, a compromise between the rulers and intellectuals 
was not impossible, even if the likelihood was against it. By the late 
1980s, intellectuals had been the main driving force of the whole 
reform period, while the authorities were often hesitant and divided. 
But this made the intellectuals over-confident, so that, when the 
crisis came, they had little :nclination to stop mid-way. The result 
was inevitably disaster. 


Wang Dan: I will answer both of you. Li Mindi has said that Chinese 
intellectuals wanted to recover their privileged position ın society. 
But, 1f we consider the actual character of the movement in 1989, tts 
main body was made up of students. It was they who took the final 
decisions on most critical issues, such as the launching of the hunger 
strike. The question of whether or not to withdraw from the Square 
still lay in the hands of students. In fact, the Union of Intellectuals 
eventually urged the students to pull out of the Square, but their 
proposal was rejected by the hunger-strikers. It was students who _ 
determined the issue. So let’s look at their role ın the movement. 
What were their aims? Were they—or the intellectuals—pursuing 
power or freedom? These are two different things. If they were 
seeking power, then ıt was no doubt a political mistake on their part 
not to mobilize the workers. But they made no attempt to do so. 
What this shows is that, on the contrary, the intellectuals were not 
intentionally trying to win back a privileged position. The students, 
for their part, did not have a strong power-political consciousness or 
even orientation. They were young people rebelling against a 
dictatorial culture. They wanted an atmosphere of freedom, in which 
they could say and do what they wanted within the confines of the 
law. This was the kind of life experience that mattered to them. It 
never occurred to them to mobilize workers or form secret 
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organizations. They didn’t even want to think about practical 
strategies. Why didn’t students combine with workers? Just because 
this was a pure student movement—that’s the proof of it. 


Nor do I agree with Wang Chaohua’s remarks. There were many key 
turning-points in the whole movement—the marches, the dialogue 
with the authorities, the hunger strike, whether we should withdraw 
from the Square, etc. But, when we discuss these issues today, no 
matter how much we might like to rethink the process, we can never 
get beyond merely hypothetical possibilities. Even if we hadn’t 
suggested a hunger strike, we couldn’t have prevented other people 
from launching one. At that moment, the situation was such thar if 
one person went on a hunger strike, one hundred would join, and if 
one hundred joined, a thousand more would join. There is an 
emotional dynamic in all such mass movements. The decision 
whether or not to call a hunger strike was only a tactical issue, for 
there was an unstoppable force pushing the movement to a 
confrontation with the authorities. We can’t say that if we had not 
launched a hunger strike the later sequence of events could have been 
averted. No one can claim this so absolutely. 


In fact, there was never a single leadership of the movement anyway. 
Originally, the decisive role was played by the Autonomous 
Association of University Students. Later, central power shifted to the 
Headquarters in the Square. Then, outside the square, there 
developed the Patriotic Assembly of All Professions in the Capital in 
Defence of the Constitution, which came to include both an 
Autonomous Workers’ Association and Autonomous Citizens’ 
Association. If we look at the other key question posed by the 
outcome of the movement, the decision to stay in Tiananmen to the 
end, the Square Headquarters and the Patriotic Assembly had 
different opinions about it, and this was an important reason why we 
did not withdraw. Actually, according to my memory, the Square 
Headquarters was willing to consider a withdrawal, but it was the 
whole body of students occupying Tiananmen who voted against 
doing so. In my heart I don’t believe that, ac that moment, they 
wanted to keep their distance from workers. They acted from 
spontaneous emotion. They didn’t make any social calculation. 


Li Minqi: I agree that an ideology need not find a clear expression 
in every situation, and that the students were often unconscious of 
the logic of their position. I well remember our outlook, which I 
shared, at the time. But the explicit social ideal of many of the 
intellectuals was to build capitalism. If you were a worker in 1989, 
and were asked to join the democratic movement, why would you 
want to do so? 


Wang Chaohua: You insist that the problem was the unwillingness of 
intellectuals and students to mobilize workers. Actually, if we move 
our focus away from the Square, we can see that many students did go 
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out to factories and attempt to arouse workers. This was particularly 
true in Shanghai. But they had little success. In part, this was because 
the students themselves were not well organized; their associations had 
virtually no practical control over voluntary actions of this kind 
However, there was another side to the problem too. Some workers did 
organize themselves in the Autonomous Workers’ Association led by 
Han Dongfang, yet they too found it very difficult to mobilize the 
great mass of the working class. You should ask yourself why this was 
so. When, in 1990, I watched a videotape of the workers’ debate 1n All- 
China Federation of Trade Unions, I was struck by the fact thar a 
central issue puzzling them at the tıme was whether or not they should 
hold a strike. This was a very perplexing idea for many of them, which 
they could accept only after long, painful debate. Why? Because they 
were still to some extent under the spell of a belief ın ‘collective’ 
ownership of the means of production in a workers’ republic. So they 
kept asking: ‘Aren’t we the masters of our state? How we can strike 
against our own state”’. You could see their confusion. 


How long do you think the present régime will last? How do you envisage the 
mast probable ways it could end? 


Wang Dan: My personal guess is that, within five to eight years, 
Chinese society will undergo a big change. How will this 
transformation occur? One possibility is a peaceful extinction of the 
communist dictatorship, as progressive groups within the Party unite 
with democratic forces outside it to form a new political front capable 
of gradually taking power. This would be a more stable path. But it 1s 
also possible that the present régime stubbornly clings to power, 
intensifying its suppression of the social contradictions in the 
country. That will unleash major instability, that could even lead to 
fighting between local warlords. I think either scenario is conceiv- 
able. Today, the decisive power is still in the hands of the 
government. But we can be sure China will be transformed within 
less than a decade. The basis for this judgement is that Chinese 
society itself 1s swiftly changing, no matter what the government 
does. No political authority can halt this process. The critical 
question is how the change will happen. 


Li Mingi: I am not that optimistic, or should I say pessimistic? My 
own view 1s that, in the 1990s, China entered a period of rapid 
capitalist development, that has brought a stage of relative prosperity 
and stability to the country. While the economy 1s currently in 
recession, I believe this is a cyclical rather than structural setback, 
and will be overcome. Of course, this doesn’t mean the current 
régime can last forever. One important result of capzrtalist 
development 1s to increase the size of the working class. In the private 
sector, the labour force is growing rapidly, and its ability to organize 
and struggle is improving In the stare sector, on the other hand, 
workers have been losing their traditional rights and their position is 
being reduced to the condition of the workers in the capitalist sector. 
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As their experiences converge, the two are likely to join forces in 
common battles. This development is going to have a fundamental 
impact on the future of Chinese society. In 1989, the Chinese 
working class was too small and weak to push the democratic 
movement forward, and the peasants gave it no support. The 
situation will be different in the years to come. For the first time in 
Chinese history, the modern working class will soon make up a 
majority of the population. This is going to make a decisive 
contribution to the victory of democracy in the future. 


For Wang Dan, it is very important whether the current régime 
meets its end peacefully or violently. I'm not so worried about this. 
What I care about more is whether China achieves democracy under 
capitalism or under an alternative social system. We need to 
remember that China has joined the world capitalist system as a 
backward late industrializer. Its position in the world market 1s not 
only inferior to advanced capitalist economies such as the United 
States, Japan or Europe, but also to such newly industrialized 
capitalist economies as South Korea or Taiwan. The development of 
Chinese capitalism relies heavily on ruthless exploitation of large 
numbers of cheap workers. This requires a very specific politico- 
economic institutional framework. In the West, the historic strength 
of the labour movement forced the bourgeoisie to make major 
concessions to the working class, including political democracy and 
the welfare state. In many,countries, universal suffrage itself was won 
by workers’ struggle. Eventually, a relatively stable class compromise 
was achieved. But, in the case of China, where capitalism depends so 
much on abundant cheap labour, is there any comparable room for 
the Chinese bourgeoisie to make similar concessions—to grant 
political democracy or social welfare—and, at the same time, 
maintain competitiveness in the world market and a rapid rate of 
accumulation? It seems rather questionable. 


Wang Chaohua: In my view, the régime can be relatively optimistic. 
If its opponents are realists, they should be pessimistic. For my 
instinct is that the status quo could last for another twenty years, or 
even longer. Since 1992, the PRC has entered a phase where it can 
sustain a broad capitalist development through continuous self- 
adjustments. On this point, my view is not very different from that of 
Li Mingi. But uf we consider the kind of social and political changes 
such an economic path will most likely bring, I’m of quite another 
mind. Let me take three main issues. Firstly, although the working 
class will surely increase in size, we have to remember how low the 
level of urbanization has been in twentieth-century China, in any 
comparative sense. This continues to be true even today, and will 
persist into the foreseeable future. We cannot imagine thar the 
working class will quickly become a majority of the nation. 


Secondly, as rural migration to the towns proceeds, a modern 
multinational capitalism is invading China, and bringing huge 
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disparities into the urban workforce itself. The gap ın income and 
life-conditions between white-collar and blue-collar workers, 
which is already significant, is Likely to increase greatly, splitting 
the working class even as it multiplies in numbers. So I am very 
doubtful about your assumption that there will be a highly 
disciplined, homogeneous industrial working class in China. This 
strikes me as old-fashioned. From what I can see in the United 
States, or other third-world countries, it is more probable that there 
will big social and regional divisions in it. Thirdly, China cannot 
possibly repeat the pattern of industrialization in countries like 
Britain, where the population became highly concentrated in a few 
industrial zones, centred on big cities like London or Manchester— 
still less the even more centralized pattern of recent developers like 
South Korea, with the huge predominance of Seoul. The process 
will inevitably be quite dispersed in China, and may turn out to be 
more one of generally spreading commercialization than 
1odustrialization. We shouldn’t forget what the global environment 
for China’s capitalist development at the beginning of the twenty- 
first century will be like. 


In such a perspective, political changes may come about neither 
through a renewed movement for democracy, nor as the outcome of a 
sudden revolution, but perhaps as a gradual corrosion of the centre by 
various factors and forces ın the provinces. Could any of these stand 
for an alternative to capitalism? Only if there were articulated 
oppositional ideologies, considered or accepted by some of China’s 
intellectual élite. For that purpose, a sumple ‘socialist’ discourse 1s 
unlikely to be enough, since any such alternative would have to be 
able to explain how it differed from the experuments of Maoism. Only 
then could it gain circulation, or hope to capture the imagination of 
the masses. Of course, ıt ıs true that China today still contains fertile 
soil for the reception of socialist ideas—significant groups thar are 
certainly susceptible to them, which cannot be explained by analogies 
from the history of capitalist development in the West. For, even now, 
the legacy of the communist experience of the past four or five 
decades 1s still not dead. 


Wang Dan: Let me explain what I meant by predicting a basic 
change in China within five to eight years, otherwise you might 
think me too optimistic. If we ask, how long will ccp rule last, we 
need to distinguish between two different kinds of ending— 
disintegration, and evolution into something different. I feel there 1s 
a good chance of the latter, which would involve economic changes of 
a kind we should discuss later. For the moment, what I want to point 
out 1s something else Both of you speak of the future as if were 
exclusively a matter of rational social analysis. But shouldn’r we 
consider the possibility of sudden contingencies ın the process of 
historical development? In the past, as we know, a mistake in the 
translation of a telegram could cause a war between two countries 
that might alter the entire political configuration of Europe. In 
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China, the accident of Hu Yaobang’s death set off a huge mass 
movement, which no one anticipated. So mightn’t another un- 
expected event upset the path of development prescribed by the 
political establishment? We can’t discount the possibility. 


In the PRC today, there are no rules governing relations among the 
different social strata; no rules to guide leading groups in hendling 
social contradictions. In these conditions, if an accident erupts, the 
different forces in play might not be able to reach a rational solution, 
opening up the possibility of a major change. Moreover, in the 
present situation, where social contradictions are very tense, the 
possibility of a sudden accidental crisis 1s increasing. That 1s why I do 
not give the current régime more than five to eight years of life. 


Li Mingi: Wang Chaohua has pointed out that there could be a 
division between white-collar and blue-collar workers in China. But I 
don’t think this phenomenon can, by itself, explain why there has so 
far been no revolution against capitalism in the West. It is the ability 
of the Western ruling classes to reach a compromise with their 
working classes by building political democracy and a welfare state 
that is more relevant. If we look at the late twentieth century, how far 
has the development of the labour movement repeated the pattern of 
the nineteenth century? The experience of Korea or Brazil provides a 
clear enough answer. In both countries, the working class played a 
crucial role in democratization. As for China, we might see a more 
complete development of capitalist relations of production in our 
own country than in any other third-world nation. For China had a 
relatively thorough social revolution and a complete agrarian reform, 
which eliminated any trace of pre-capitalist exploiter classes. The 
development of the working class may, therefore, also reach a higher 
level. This doesn’t mean there are no differences within the working 
class, for example, between employees of transnational corporations 
and workers in state-owned enterprises. But they are all subject to the 
oppression and exploitation of capital; they share a common social 
position, and material interests. This will make it possible for them 
under certain conditions to act as a united force. 


What do you regard as the best immediate strategies for promoting 
democratization tn China? 


Wang Dan: For a century, China has been trying out various 
institutions, including many borrowed from Western political 
systems. But what our country lacks 1s a public sphere independent 
both of the government of the day and of competing interest groups. 
Such a public sphere could keep direct material conflicts and ensuing 
social instability at bay. That is my point of view, though I realize it 
may seem a narrow one. I hope there will be an independent 
intelligentsia ın China, in possession not only of political and 
economic but also moral resources, without which there can’t be a real 
opposition in society. Its institutional position should be completely 
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independent. Even if a relatively democratic government should 
appear in China, this kind of group would still be necessary as a 
counterweight to ıt. Critical journals and publishing houses are vital 
here. Such an intellectual force might have different kinds of 
connections with the authorities of the hour, even getting involved in 
politics as a means to influence its outcomes. But, as a social power, it 
should not only act as a political balance, it should also check 
tendencies to cultural hegemony and resist any interest group that 
might threaten civic liberties. That’s my basic idea. 


Li Mingi: Chinese intellectuals, by themselves, won't be able to 
bring the democratic movement to victory, largely because of their 
instinctive fear of the working class. In this sense, the furure of 
democracy in China depends on whether urban workers can turn 
themselves into a powerful political force with their own 
standpoint—thar is, something very different from what they were in 
1989. It must find out its own political interest and an ideology 
appropriate to it. I chink this is the key to the success of democracy in 
China. But, for this to happen, at least a section of the intelligentsia 
would have to adopt their standpoint, and help them develop an 
alternative social programme. The question here 1s the same as that 
raised by Wang Chaohua: is it possible for people from an élite 
background to identify themselves with the interests of a popular 
class? At the moment, the intellectual mainstream in China is 
undoubtedly pro-capitalist. But there have been some changes since 
the end of the 1980s. There is now a certain space for the Left, and 
small groups of radical intellectuals are emerging, as the 
development of capitalism develops its contradictions as well. In one 
way or another, these are likely to be reflected more strongly in the 
next generation, who will be freed from the burden of historical 
memory under which their elders still suffer. Being less marked by 
the ideological and psychological scars of the state soctalist era, they 
are more likely to observe and interpret society, and ts 
contradictions, in a sober and objective manner. 


Wang Chaohua: I believe that the most effective strategy to promote 
democratic change in China must be a combination of two sets of 
demands. The first set ıs based on the principle of human rights, 
especially freedom of speech and assembly, and guaranteed civic 
liberties. We should do everything in our power, using every ounce of 
our strength, to press home this essential principle as the aim of our 
political work. Many different specific issues can be taken up and 
argued through on the basis of a general conception of human rights. 
The second fundamental principle is social justice. China is certainly 
changing rapidly, but what kind of society 1s it changing into? Is our 
ultimate goal simply to make China richer? Is it a faster growth rate 
or greater efficiency? I believe our intellectuals should commit 
themselves very explicitly to a society that is more just for all its 
members, one that 1s fairer and more equal than what we witness 
today. It 1s only by this yardstick that we should be discussing 
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efficiency or development. It is by firmly sticking to these two 
principles that we can serve the cause of Chinese democracy best. 


Is 1t realistic to pin most hopes for the future of democracy in China on an 
emerging middle class? 


Wang Dan: At present, I don’t put much hope in them. The middle 
class that has recently appeared in China has mostly gained its 
property by taking advantage of loopholes in the system, from which 
its members have benefited greatly—indeed, through which they 
obtained their current positions. He Qinglian has shown the way 
state properties were divided up by these people. They secretly 
acquired assets through their power, then cut their official 
connections, took off their red hats and changed the property into 
their own private firms. Such a stratum is more interested in 
maintaining the existing order. If society were transformed into a 
true free-market system, their methods of profiteering would be 
blocked. In fact, I doubt there is a real middle class ın China, and, if 
one does exist, I don’t think it can move in a liberal direction. 


Li Minqi: Maybe we should first clarify the concept of ‘middle class’? 
It’s often very confusing in the context of contemporary China, where 
people sometimes refer to the emerging private capitalist stratum as a 
‘middle class’, while, at other times, the term 1s used to mean 
professionals and intellectuals. The second definition appears to be 
more consistent with usage in other countries. 


Wang Chaohua: The reason why there is increasing interest in this 
issue in Western Sinology is closely related to the model of capitalist 
development in Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and, in particular, to Habermas’s study of the conditions of a public 
sphere that eventually made democracy possible there, and the way 
these conditions have decayed in today’s post-industrialist world. So I 
assume the question refers mainly to the role of a bourgeois stratum 
whose members own capital, rather than to intellectuals who perform 
mental labour. The historic bourgeoisie of early modern Europe is not 
the same kind of force as the middle-income class in America today, 
buying cars and houses. Questions about the role of the middle class 
in the emergence of democracy in developing countries like China 
usually have the former in mind. In this sense, I think Wang Dan has 
good reason to identify an emerging middle class with bureaucratic 
capitalists in China, who convert ‘public’ assets into ‘private’ capital. 
In fact, this group does not confine itself to turning ‘public’ property 
into ‘private’ wealth inside China. It often transfers the proceeds to 
secret bank accounts abroad. 


Li Mindi: Personally, I doubt whether the private capitalist class can 
make any substantial contribution to the democratic movement 1n 
China. This class has a dual nature. To a certain extent, it is opposed 
to the bureaucratic capitalist class: there are contradictions and 
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conflicts between the two. In this sense, the private capitalist class 
seeks to share in political power, from which it is still relatively 
excluded. But the existing dictatorship, by repressing the workers, 
helps private capital to exploit labour. This is, naturally, in the 
interest of private entrepreneurs. If the workers had more political 
rights, and were free to organize unions and undertake collective 
bargaining, ıt would be against the interest of these capitalists. So we 
must always remember this dual character when we try to assess the 
potential role of the private capitalist class ın the democratic 
movement. 


Wang Chaohua: I certainly don’t think that we should pin our main 
hopes for a furure democracy in China on this stratum. On the other 
hand, if we look at the question ın a comparative perspective, 
remembering West European experience, we cannot deny that the 
emergence of a middle class in China might make some contribution 
to the formation of a democracy in the country. We must assume that 
an ideal operational environment for capitalist entrepreneurs requires 
highly codified legal protection, and unambiguously defined 
property rights. If, instead of talking about current experience in 
China, we think of an abstract model, then we can say that private 
entrepreneurs need clear-cut property rights, defended by the law, to 
prosper. These are basic conditions for the existence of this particular 
class. 


In this regard, although there is a lot of talk both inside and outside 
China about an emergent ‘middle class’, private entrepreneurs in 
today’s China are not unlike the workers Li Mingi describes. They 
have not yet been able to articulate a consistent ideology, or to find 
their own political channels and agencies. This class remains an 
object of speculation, not a subject that can make its own voice 
heard or form its own political organization. In current conditions, 
it is still very difficulr—if not :mposstble—for this class to 
transform itself from a ‘self-existing’ to a ‘self-acting’ class. At any 
rate, that 1s my understanding of the matter. If we take this into 
consideration, we shall not pin all our hopes for a future democracy 
in China on it. 


Li Mingi: Historically, it has not been unusual for clearly defined 
private property to co-exist with political dictatorship, so even a very 
moderate hope for a progressive middle class in China might prove 
unrealistic. In China, the government is now conducting so-called 
village-level elections in the countryside Private capitalists often 
play a big role ın these elections. In some cases, they are also 
prominent ia the elections to local and provincial people’s assemblies 
In this way they have some access to political power. 


Wang Chaohua: These political gains are mostly linked in various 
ways to bureaucratic connections and intrigues. They're not enough 
to define this group as a ‘self-acting class’. 
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Li Mingi: Well, I admit that. I wouldno’t myself say that private 
capitalists are a class for itself yet in China. 


How far should Chrnese dissidents co-operate with foreign governments? Is it 
appropriate for them to criticize their domestic or foreign policies, or only to 
speak of China-related topics? 


Wang Dan: I think we should clarify the concept of dissident. In my 
view, there are two types of dissident. The first are intellectuals who 
resist dictatorship. It doesn’t matter what kind of régime ıt is. I don’t 
have any personal resentment against the Communist Party. What I 
resent are its dictatorial methods. I’m a dissident because of my 
beliefs. But there is another kind of dissident-—political opponents of 
the current régime, who want to replace it. This type is very different. 
They believe their political ideas best represent the interests of the 
country. They have definite tactical orientations and clear 
expectations of political success. For us there is no such expectation. 
No matter what the situation, we will remain dissidents. So, for us, 
there can be no question of co-operating with foreign governments. 
Personally speaking, I have no contact with the American political 
mainstream. But the second type of dissident should co-operate with 
foreign governments because they have to chink about China’s 
position in the future international system, and they hope to govern 
China tomorrow. They also sometime criticize the foreign policy of 
Western countries—Wei Jinsheng is an example. In my view, this 1s a 
mistake. They should speak only about Chinese affairs. Their role is 
to act like a future shadow cabinet. To criticize the policies of a 
foreign government is improper from a strategic standpoint, because 
each country has its own independent interests, which should be 
respected. 


Li Mindi: I have nothing to say. 


Wang Chaohua: My personal choice 1s very sımilar to Wang Dan's, 
but I wouldn't make the same criticism of the second type of 
dissidents. For me, there is no question of co-operation with foreign 
governments. To be an independent intellectual is to think in a 
principled way about human rights and social justice, and, if you are 
thinking independently, you will naturally be able to criticize 
anything you believe deserves criticism. 


What kind of constitutional structure should a democratic China aim for? 
Do you favour a Russo-American style of Presidency, or Ewro! Japanese form of 
parliamentary government? Have you any electoral systems in mind? What 
degree of federal devolution would you regard as desirable? 


Wang Dan: Since I identify myself as an independent intellectual, 
this question is not within the range of my interests. I hope that no 
matter what kind of constitutional system China adopts, it will 
embody the two concepts of freedom and justice. As long as it does 
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not violate these, I will support it. But, if ıt opposes them, I will 
criticize it. Otherwise, I don’t care what kind of system it is. 


Li Mingi: I think we should care. Within the basic framework of 
capitalism, a European-type parliamentary system is a relatively more 
rational political arrangement. If we believe in the goal of freedom 
aod equity, the European pattern 1s closer to it. The American system ` 
is based on the diviston of power between the three branches of 
government, which, historically, was set up to concentrate influence 
in the propertied class, and to guard against a popular majority 
having a direct impact on policy-making. This concern finds clear 
expression in the Federalsst Papers that laid the theoretical basis for the 
US constitution. The Russian constitution is the fruit of Yeltsin's 
armed bombardment of parliament. It is deliberately designed to 
weaken the legislature, and to give the President virtually unlimited 
power. It has nothing to do with democracy. 


Wang Chaohua: I too would prefer a parliamentary system for 
China. At the moment, I wonder 1f Taiwan mightn’t offer the most 
relevant experience for us. Its constitution seems to be a mixture, 
neither fully European nor American in inspiration. It does have a 
directly elected President, but, in practice, the development of the 
system—also the voting rules—seem to give strong balancing 
powers to the parliament. The iosticutional result seems quite 
unstable, as the position of the premier has become increasingly 
independent of the presidency in recent years. 


Li Mingi: Could this be compared with France? 


Wang Chaohua: Perhaps it could. However, the peculiar position of 
Taiwan has created a situation that I don’t think exists anywhere else. 
The Kuomintang (KMT) has kept a monopoly on the Presidency, 
based on its control of the armed forces, huge wealth and media 
resources. When there is any cross-straits tension, this power- 
complex tends to benefit as voters seek stability. In other conditions, 
the government can easily be affected by electoral pressures. 


Li Mingi: In both Taiwan and Korea, presidents are elected by 
relative rather than absolute majorities This allows the candidate of 
the ruling party to take the presidency with only a minority—say, 
one third—of the total votes cast. 


What economic system would you advocate for a democratic China? Which 
Joresgn countries would come closest to tt? 


Wang Chaohua: It is hard for me to point out a clearly defined 
economic system that I would want to advocate forcefully in China. 
The most important issue is for us to insist that all the members of 
our society have an equal say in the ongoing transition away from a 
so-called socialist—actually, state-controlled—-ownership system. 
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Everyone should have the right to learn of the consequences of each 
possible option, and to make their own choice on the basis of full 
information about them. People with different proposals and beliefs 
should be given the same opportunities to explain their ideas to others. 
These are the conditions under which ordinary citizens, without much 
specialized knowledge of economics—TI am one of them—could have a 
chance to arrive at their own decision as to what would be best for the 
country, and to try to rally others to support their choice. 


In broad terms, I believe a democratic China should enable the great 
majority of its people to share in its social and economic 
achievements. If someone could point out a convincing road to this 
goal, I'd be happy to follow. The Cultural Revolution in China 
pursued the aim of social equality, but it did so by driving members 
of society towards a common austerity, pushing anyone who enjoyed 
better living conditions down to a lower and poorer level. This kind 
of egalitarianism ıs incompatible with a healthy society, and created 
yet more social problems and conflicts. I do think this kind of 
practice must be reformed. 


If I'm asked which existing economic system in the world could be 
closer to the ideal conditions I’ve just mentioned, I would tend to put 
quite a lot of weight on cultural factors. So I would tend to look at 
Taiwan, as a Chinese society that could suggest some directions for 
the mainland in the future. I was quite impressed by its rural co- 
operatives, which seem to be fairly genuine collective enterprises. 
Even in che industrial sector, the proliferation of small and medium 
firms in Taiwan, which forms a big contrast with the pattern in South 
Korea, indicates the importance of the family as a socio-economic 
unit there. I think elements of both social justice and connectedness 
of societal members are embedded in these local-collective and 
family-based enterprises, in a way that is more readily visible to 
people who have grown up in a Chinese cultural environment. Such 
economic forms may be easier for our people to accept, if they care 
about social justice and societal connectedness. 


Li Mingi: I agree with Wang Chaohua that, in the process of 
economic transition, every member of society should have access to 
the relevant information and the right to express different opinions 
about alternatrve economic systems. Unfortunately, that 1s far from 
the case in China today. But this should not prevent us from working 
for an economic system that combines greater equity and efficiency. 
Since the beginning of capitalism, human beings have been 
grappling with the problem of how, on the one hand, the forces of 
production and civilization could be rapidly developed, and, on the 
other hand, the majority of people could benefit from this 
development. In China, as in the former Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, a revolution made in the name of socialism failed to fulfil this 
expectation. But this should not prevent us from continuing the 
search for the answer to the question. It is a basic tenet of Marxism 
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that every mode of production is the appropriate form for the 
development of the forces of production only under certain historical 
conditions. Since these conditions change over time, no mode of 
production can remain the same forever. Capitalism is no exception. 


The experiences of certain capitalist economies in the post-war era are 
particularly relevant here. If we look at East Asta, we see that in 
Japan, Taiwan and South Korea the government has played a crucial 
role in resource allocation, especially in capital investment. The 
government provided cheap capital to cutting-edge sectors, 
encouraged export-orientation, and directed flows of investment 
through the banking system. The very rapid growth that resulted 
from this pattern challenged the orthodox belief that a free market is 
the optimal mechanism for resource allocation and economic 
development. Of course, these were no ideal societies. The close 
collaboration of the government with big capitalists not only was 
incompatible with equity, but eventually also injured efficiency, as 
we see in today’s regional economic crisis. But let us imagine that the 
East Asian systems were not based on collaboration between the 
government and big capital, but were under the democratic control 
of the majority of its citizens. Wouldo’t that be a preferable choice? 


A second experience that we need to think about is the typical 
structure of German and Japanese, compared with American 
corporations. In the American system, which approximates to a pure 
classical version of capitalism, the corporate owners have near 
absolute power over the firm, while the workers are little more than 
wage-labourers, without any participation in management or any 
profit-sharing. Moreover, in conditions of a highly flexible labour 
market, it is relatively easy for the corporations to lay off workers. 
The German and Japanese pattern is quite different. Under their 
system, workers share in profits, participate in management, and 
enjoy considerable job security. But, if we compare the economic 
results of the two types of structure, we see that, throughout most of 
the post-war years, Germany and Japan had faster rates of growth of 
labour productivity and higher levels of investment than the United 
States. The mainstream ideology argues that one cannot have both 
equity and efficiency, and that economic efficiency requires the 
sacrifice of equity. But the two experiences I have outlined are 
inconsistent with this view. They suggest that more equity may bring 
about higher efficiency. 


If we consider the current Chinese economic system, we observe 
that, despite many market-oriented reforms, the state remains a 
central actor in resource allocation—still more so than in Japan, 
South Korea and Taiwan. Shouldn’t we try to preserve state 
economic intervention, but democratize ıt, so that the majority of 
the people determine the direction of social investment? That 
might yield a relatively rational arrangement. As for our state- 
owned enterprises, we know that they used to have certain features 
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not unlike aspects of German and Japanese firms: workers had job 
security and some informal power in the process of production. 
Since the onset of the reform era, however, workers’ rights have 
been steadily eroded, while managers’ prerogatives have greatly 
increased. This has a strong negative impact on labour incentives. 
According to one investigation by the All-China Federation of 
Trade Unions, workers’ incentives in state-owned enterprises have 
now fallen to their lowest point since the reform started. Naturally, 
productivity has suffered. If we want to improve the economic 
performance of state-owned enterprises, we shouldn't be trying 
simply to define ever-clearer property rights. We should also be 
trying to improve workers’ incentives, by giving them more say in 
management, and a bigger stake in profits. 


Wang Chaohua: When you bracket Taiwan together with South 
Korea and Japan, I think you are overlooking one difference between 
them. In launching its so-called economic ‘miracle’, the government 
in Taiwan subsidized a lot of capital investment ın big state-owned 
industrial enterprises. These are quite different in structure from the 
chaebols in South Korea or the keiretsu in Japan. Private entrepreneurs 
and big capitalist enterprises occupy a weaker position relative to big 
state-owned firms in Tarwan. This example does tend to show that it’s 
not impossible to stimulate development via ‘state-owned’ firms as 
leading industrial agents. 


On the other hand, it might be true that, in the early years of the PRC, 
working-class commutment—linked to improved social status and 
economic benefirs—contributed to some high-efficiency growth. But 
I doubt that a decline in workers’ initiative in state-owned enterprises 
PRC started only after Deng’s reform were launched. Loss of worker 
enthusiasm was very visible in China by the latter years of the 
Cultural Revolution, I would say since 1972 or 1973. Have the 
reforms so much worsened the situation? 


Li Mingi: I didn’t say that workers had higher incentives in the 
Cultural Revolution. In fact, in the initial stage of Deng’s rule, some 
of the reform measures did help to umprove labour incentives. But, 
since the mid-198o0s, job security and other social rights have been 
progressively undermined, contributing to a crisis of productivity ın 
state enterprises. 


Wang Dan: In my view, if we want to reach an ideal system, we 
should respect two principles. Firstly, there should be a free-market 
system in China based on private property. For the normal 
functioning of any society, ıt is clearly essential to have private 
property; just as a free market is necessary for an efficient economy 
that can satisfy basic material needs. Secondly, however, there 
should be a social safety net, that guarantees a degree of justice in 
the overall structure of society. My ideal is a free market economy of 
this kind. 
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Do you think bankrupt state industries should be closed down today, as the 
LMF recommends’? 


Wang Chaohua: This opinion is not just that of the mr. It 1s held by 
a considerable number of economists. The question isn’t so easy to 
answer, because it’s not always clear what has driven many state- 
owned firms to bankruptcy. It seems likely that the reasons are rather 
different in the 1990s from the 198os. In the last decade, there has 
been a qualitative change in the process. In the 1980s, the reforms 
sought to solve certain problems arising from lack of workers’ 
commitment to the performance of the enterprise. In the 19908, 
many state-owned enterprises had a chance to rejuvenate themselves 
under less rigid directives from the centre. But now the propagation 
of free-market ideology closed down other options for them. Their 
assets were often simply transferred—tegally or illegally—to the 
managers who happened to be in charge of them at the time. With 
this unchecked personal power in the hands of managers, who have 
not hesitated to appropriate public assets, more and more firms are 
sliding towards bankruptcy, leaving their workers to shoulder the 
costs of liquidation—i.e. wholesale dismissals. In cases lıke these, the 
government has a clear responsibility for the fate of these workers and 
their firms. 


There is a further problem ın China today. This arises when the 
government seeks to modernize certain industrial sectors, such as the 
textile or coal industry, under environmental pressures. Typically, 
these sectors are at least two epochs behind average international 
development, making them highly vulnerable to an open-market 
prospect under reform guidelines. When such sectors need to be 
comprehensively updated, I believe the state as the central social 
organ must shoulder the costs involved, from the accumulated wealth 
in its coffers. It’s not acceptable to see the state shifting the costs of its 
own previous policies onto workers who had no responsibility for 
them. 


Li Mingi: I chink a related problem ıs the declining efficiency of 
state-owned enterprises, reflected in deteriorating financial 
indicators through the 1990s. Here we must not ignore the 
unfavourable institutional context with which such enterprises are 
confronted. The effective tax rate charged on state-owned enterprises 
1s much higher than on non-state-owned enterprises. The situation 
used to be thar all the capital of these firms was provided by the state. 
But, since the mid-1980s, this has generally ceased to be the case. 
Moreover, the capital that was earlier invested by the state has since 
been redefined as loans made by the state. This change means that 
state-owned enterprises now have to pay interest on loans as well as 
tax on profits to the state: they are charged twice by the same owner. 


Secondly, there is the problem which Wang Chaohua has just talked 
about—thar 1s, the increasingly unchecked power of managers in 
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these firms. This has encouraged the rapid spread of corruption and 
loss of public assets. Thirdly, as I’ve already said, the reforms have 
undermined social and economic rights the workers used to enjoy, 
damaging labour incentives. If we take all these factors into account, 
it seems evident that privatization is not the only way to solve the 
problems of state-owned enterprises. Nor is it the best way or the 
most equitable way. If the workers had more say in management and 
more of a stake in these firms, they would be more motivated to 
umprove productivity. If the managers were more subject to control 
from the workforce, there would be less corruption and plundering of 
public assets. If there was also a fairer fiscal framework for them, there 
is no reason why state-owned enterprises could not become much 
more efficient. 


Wang Dan: Ifa state enterprise has a lot of bank debts and falls into 
insolvency, obviously it should be closed. But there is an issue of 
justice here. By that I mean compensation. If you suddenly shut 
down a lot of enterprises without considering this, it will cause 
social instability. There are two aspects to compensation. The first 
concerns employment. Workers who have been laid off should have 
a chance of finding jobs elsewhere. Here I disagree with Li Mindi. It 
is privatization that would create these jobs. The government’s 
resistance to wide-scale privatization is blocking people from 
finding alternative employment in the free market. This is the first 
injustice. 


The second aspect of compensation is a question of money. Here too 
there is much injustice. For example, in the province of Liaoning the 
first ten months of 1997 saw a strange situation. The economic plight 
of state enterprises was among the worst in the country, yet the 
nominal rate of growth of the province was among the fastest in the 
country. How could this be so? I think one of the reasons was the 
muserable compensation workers received when their state firms were 
closed down. Each worker dismissed was given only 100-200 
renminbi. This is absolutely unfair to workers who have laboured in 
an enterprise for many years. In Western countries, if firms go 
bankrupt they give workers extremely high compensation. But when 
Chinese state enterprises shut down they give workers very low 
compensation in order to ensure the growth of GNP. This is very 
unjust. If this practice continues, it will certainly lead to social 
conflicts. 


Li Mingi: You believe that in the West, if an enterprise fails, its 
workers receive high compensations? I am very surprised. Nor do I 
quite understand how massive privatization could help to solve the 
problem of unemployment. 


Wang Chaobua: I took Wang Dan to mean that the creation of new 
private firms, not the selling of bankrupt state firms, would create 
new employment opportunities. That doesn’t seem unreasonable. 
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Li Mindi: But it’s not as if the development of this kind of private 
enterprise 1s prohibited in China. It’s actually encouraged. 


Wang Dan: No, there are major limitations on China’s privatization 
programme. For example the PRC only has one bank, Minsheng Bank, 
that specifically provides loans to private enterprises. When other 
banks provide loans to private firms, they are much more restrictive 
than when they lend to state enterprises. This is a big problem, 
because the development of a flourishing private sector depends on 
the availability of credit. 


Li Mindi: So far as I know, if state banks are reluctant to offer large 
loans to private enterprises, it 1s not because they are private, but 
because they are mostly small firms. Since it is usually riskier to lend 
to small companies, these enterprises tend to have less access to loans. 
Thus is not an ideological discrimination. 


Wang Dan: In the economic transformation of East European 
countries, various bureaux were specifically set up by the government 
to support the development of small and medium enterprises. This 
has not been done in China. Therefore I say that the Chinese 
government still does not accept the privatization thar the country 
needs. 


Do you regard mass unemployment as economically inevitable in China? If 
not, what policies would you support to fight it? 


Wang Chaohua: I believe that large-scale unemployment today is 
closely related to current reform policies. To say it is a problem left by 
earlier socialist experiments is to simplify the issue. The management 
of state-owned firms in the 1990s is not a consequence of the so- 
called ‘iron rice bowl’ of the 1950s or 1960s. If so many workers are 
losing their jobs today, it is mainly because the policies of reform 
were not fully examined, its main principles were not exposed to 
public discussion, and state-owned enterprises were not given a 
sufficient range of options. It is China’s policy-makers themselves 
who brought about today’s large-scale unemployment. Therefore, I 
do not think it is entirely inevitable. In fact, some state-owned 
enterprises have made serious efforts to reyuvenate themselves, as we 
can see from recent experiments in Wuhan. It isn’t the case that there 
have been no local initiatives to sustain public employment in a cost- 
effective way. Encouraging workers’ participation in economic 
management, and protecting workers’ rights in local administration, 
will contribute to them. 


Li Mindi: I largely agree. Even within the framework of the existing 
régime, large-scale unemployment is not unavoidable. The 
government could undertake a more active fiscal policy, expand 
public investment, and provide support to workers who are laid-off. 
This would increase effective demand and lower the rate of 
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unemployment. Some people argue that any further increase in the 
public deficit would only result in inflation. I disagree. The primary 
problem of the Chinese economy today is inadequate aggregate 
demand and under-utilization of capacity. The present capacity 
utilization rate is only about 50 per cent. In these conditions, an 
increase ın the deficit would help to reduce unemployment, rather 


than unleash inflation. 
How far do you think privatization of the Chinese economry should go? 


Wang Chaohua: I think China’s major industrial sectors should 
remain state-owned, but private enterprise be allowed to develop 
wherever necessary at local or regional level. The system of national 
economic planning needs to be thoroughly reviewed and re-adyusted. 
In the localities there should no discrimination or suppression of 
private firms: local monopolies should be firmly opposed, 
particularly where they are linked to political control. 


Li Mingi: Since the beginning of the reform, the share of the public 
sector has been diminishing. Now state-owned enterprises and state- 
controlled stock-holding concerns together account for less than one- 
third of China’s industrial product. The following division of labour 
has taken shape. High-tech industries have basically been taken over 
by transnational corporations. Labour-intensive small and middle 
enterprises are basically either private, or so-called township and 
village enterprises. Many of these Tvs are de facto private firms. 
State-owned enterprises now are concentrated in certain heavy 
industries that require large capital investment and provide basic 
inputs like raw materials and energy to the rest of the economy. In the 
immediate future, the private sector may continue to expand and the 
state sector to diminish. But, given the current division of labour, it 1s 
not very likely that foreign or domestic private enterprises can replace 
state-owned enterprises in those industries where they are still 
dominant today—either because these sectors are not profitable, or 
because private firms do not yet possess the capital or know-how to 
enter them. So the share of state industry may fall to around a quarter 
of GDP ın the near future, but is unlikely to drop much further after 
that. If the Chinese people had a chance of democratic choice between 
alternative socio-economuc systems, the existing state-owned enter- 
prises could be transformed by expanding workers’ rights and powers 
within them. Meanwhile, a democratic government should also 
encourage the development of co-operative enterprises. 


Wang Dan: I will consider the problem of privatization from a 
political angle. In the future, when China undergoes a democratic 
transformation, a new political order should take economic measures 
to integrate different interest groups. Firstly, land should be 
privatized to satisfy the rural population. This would make people 
feel that here was a government with new policies. Secondly, housing 
should be privatized to give urban residents a feeling of security. Both 
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of these privatizations should be gratis, in other words with no charge 
to the beneficiaries. Thirdly, it is very important to get rid of the need 
to apply for permission to establish enterprises. China should be 
exactly like the West, where all you have to do is register a firm. I 
differ from Wang Chaohua and Li Mindi in that I want to promote 
privatization and reduce state enterprise at all levels. 


Li Mingi: At present, Chinese peasants exercise de facto private 
control of the land they cultivate. So when you speak of the 
privatization of the soil, you are essentially referring to the freedom to 
buy and sell it. Are you quite sure peasants would welcome a free 
market in land, in which they might lose their plots? 


Wang Dan: That’s why I said this should be considered from a 
political angle, because there is, in fact, a kind of private property in 
land now. Under the current policy, contracts from the government 
run for thirty years or are even permanent. So it virtually amounts to 
rndividual ownership. However, in order to give people a feeling of 
security, a new government should write private property in land into 
the constitution, settling the question once and for all. This is a 
political priority, to give the public a sense of stability and certainty. 
But it would also promote economic efficiency and help to develop 
the forces of production ın the countryside. 


Wang Chaohua: I’m very doubtful about privatization of land. On 
the other hand, Wang Dan has touched on another kind of problem, 
which is legal protection of personal belongings. This issue was one of - 
the driving forces for reform in the late 1970s. It didn’t so much go 
back to the collectivization of agriculture in the 1950s, as to the 
trauma of the Cultural Revolution. The question now is how far 
redressing its excesses should take us right back to the situation 
under Nationalist rule. Whatever our answer, there is certainly a need 
for juridical clarity and certainty. We must ensure that in China 
individual rights and assets are not casually infringed by political 
power. 


Li Mingi: Why don’t we consider the historical experience of Russia? - 
The rural communes in Russia in the nineteenth century were very 
similar to the family contract system ın our country. On paper, land 
was owned by the village community, but peasant families had de 
facto private control of land. In the 1860s, Russia abolished serfdom 
and later introduced other reforms, allowing free buying and selling 
of land. The result was to break up the communes, and sharpen 
conflict berween the state and the peasantry. 


Wang Dan: If we accept that land 1s a type of commodity, we must 
allow it to be bought and sold freely. I admit that privatization of the 
soil will increase inequality, which might intensify social 
contradictions in the countryside. But we have to weigh the pros and 
cons of any policy. If we don’t privatize, it would go against the 
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nature of commodities. Nationalization of land in a planned 
economy inevitably leads to problems. There is plenty of room to 
develop a regulatory system to make adjustments after land is 
privatized. Comparatively speaking, the results of privatization 
might not be as bad as failing to privatize. 


Wang Chaohua: I don’t agree with the privatization of land. If we 
look back at the reform process ın China, we can see it became an 
opportunity for redistributing resources on a grand scale, with a lot of 
corruption. The actual effect of land privatization would probably, in 
practice, be just the opposite of what you expect. 


Wang Dan: The point is that the political environment would be 
different. Do you really think there is no way to control the damage 


and reduce it to a minimum? 


Wang Chaohua: Privatization is a revalidation of the property rights 
of different members of society. How do you choose which rights to 
legitimate, and on what grounds? Certain lived continuities cannot 
be randomly cut off, or you introduce general confusion, as we can see 
in Eastern Europe. Where do we find the source of legitimate 
agrarian rights ın China? Is it in the Cultural Revolution, the land- 
reform of the 1950s, the KMT distribution, or do we go all the way 


back to the Qing Dynasty? 


Wang Dan: Certainly, in the process of privatization, inheritance 
should be recognized. This principle has two implications. People 
may pass on what they possess now, and they may inherit property of 
their ancestors. There are technical ways to deal with the problems 
posed by the application of this principle. The political problems are 
another matter. The tensions that have arisen in dividing up state 
enterprises have been due to corruption. But this is a question of the 
political system, which we want to change. 


Wang Chaohua: That does not dispose of the ideological difficulty 
no one can get around. Why did the land reform of the 1950s not lead 
to any big commotion over property rights? Essentially because the 
political and the economic ideologies of the revolutionary régime 
were highly co-ordinated. Why do the current reforms invite such 
controversy? Because the political and economic doctrines of the 
government are at such variance with each other. If we throw open 
the issue of landownership, it will create even greater confusion. 
Deng Xiaoping granted the present thirty-year contracts. Why 
should a new government respect his measures? 


Wang Dan: An open and transparent division of the land into 
individual units would solve this problem. 


Li Mingi: Just for your information—land in the Chinese 
countryside is technically not owned by the state, but by the village 
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community. Some people argue that 1t would be better to replace the 
fictions of this ‘collective’ property with state ownership. 


Wang Dan: The whole expression ‘state-owned land’ is wrong. We 
lived on this land for countless generations, why does it belong to the 
state? 


Li Mingi: If we are talking about a dictatorial state, your argument 
may make sense. But if we are talking about a democracy, why can’t 
the state own the land on behalf of the whole people? 


What range of social inequalities would you think acceptable in China? 


Wang Chaohua: This is indeed a tricky question. I tend to view ıt ın 
a comparative perspective. Among the initial pressures for reform in 
China were critical reflections on the ‘absolute’ equality that was 
preached during the Cultural Revolution, when the official way to 
break up all social, cultural, political and economic privileges was to 
send people down to countryside to share the mire and poverty of 
peasant life. This is certainly not an experiment China should have to 
undergo again. It follows that a certain degree of inequality will be 
inevitable in the process as we search for a better society. If we look 
around us, I would say thar in this respect Taiwan offers a somewhat 
better example than Hong Kong. 


Li Mingi: I agree that China doesn’t need another Cultural 
Revolution, forcing people to accept a certain form of economic 
organization by coercive means. However I believe, as I’ve said, that 
equity and efficiency can actually reinforce each other. It’s perfectly 
possible for a new democratic China to have less inequality than we 
now observe ın most capitalist countries. 


Wang Dan: I have nothing to say about this question. 


Does Hong Kong offer an attractive model of a future Chinese society to you? 
Do you think sts economsc régems should be broadly reproduced in a post- 
communist China? Would you commend its fiscal structure to your 


compatriots? 


Wang Chaohua: I tend to compare Hong Kong with Taiwan, and 
find I usually prefer Taiwan. It is closer to the mainland both as a 
model of development and as a living Chinese society. It would also 
be easier to emulate, if any such need arises. 


Li Mingi: Hong Kong’s political system is basically a product of 
British colonial rule, updated by a deal between the Chinese 
bureaucracy and Hong Kong’s millionaires. It is strongly weighted 
towards the interests of the local capitalist class, and excludes any real 
participation by workers. Economically, the enclave follows a 
traditional policy of laissez faire, in which the state scarcely 
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intervenes at all in the market. I don’t think this pattern is relevant 
for China, whether China takes a capitalist or socialist road. If we 
want any reasonable degree of social equity, if we want to umprove our 
country’s position in the world system, to develop our technological 
capability, or to check the inherent instabilities of the market, 
substantial state intervention is inevitable. So far as public finances 
are concerned, Hong Kong is often praised for its zero deficits. But, 
under modern conditions, in fact ever since the Great Depression, 
this kind of ultra-conservative fiscal policy is outdated. For a big 
country like China, the purpose of fiscal policy should not be to 
maintain a mechanical balance between revenues and expenditures, 
but to promote economic development in the interest of the majority 
of the population. 


Wang Dan: Hong Kong is very attractive to me. I also think it’s a 
model for China. Of course, we don’t want to copy Hong Kong 
completely. But I admire many features of this society. One of its 
virtues is its multi-cultural nature. Because of its location as a 
margin, no culture has an exclusive monopoly in Hong Kong—all 
kinds of culcures can develop there. It is also a highly efficient society, 
very different in this respect not only from the mainland but also 
Taiwan. You have only to look at the way their journalists operate to 
see that. Another positive feature of Hong Kong 1s its press freedom, 
which has made a deep impression on me. Up to 1997, at least, there 
was a professionalism and liberty of expression in the media seldom 
seen elsewhere. Mainland journalists should learn from this. Last but 
not least, Hong Kong enjoys a special position between East and 
West. It’s not totally Eastern and it’s not totally Western. Later on, 
when the mainland adjusts it own cultural stance, it also should take 
up a position between East and West— inheriting some things from 
the East and adopting others from the West, in order to learn from 
both sides, as Hong Kong has done. That will make our society 
livelier. So to sum up: the things I feel can be learnt from Hong Kong 
are multi-culturalism, efficiency, freedom of the press and balance 
between East and West. 


Leo Lee: If we are going to discuss the Hong Kong model, it would 
be better to let people from Hong Kong speak for themselves. They 
might feel the big issue right now is the legal system, or the special 
anti-corruption unit, which they think is a Hong Kong invention. 
Another local speciality 1s complete economic laissez faire, although 
recently the government has had to intervene a bit. Culturally, of 
course, there is no élite sphere. Commercialism is in command and 
totellectuals don’t get any respect. That is roughly the Hong Kong 
model. 


Wang Chaohua: I think there is a certain connection between the 
colonial legacy that Li Mingi emphasized, and the features of Hong 
Kong life that Wang Dan has talked about. It is the link between 
these two that makes any reproduction of the Hong Kong model 
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virtually impossible elsewhere, even in post-hand-back Hong Kong 
itself. A crucial fearure of the model was that, up to nearly the last 
moment, the Chinese population in Hong Kong—if we except a 
handful of lawyers and tycoons—played no political role in the 
government of the territory. Hong Kong was a British colony, which 
did not even have the representative institutions usually granted to 
other British colonies. You could call it an external dictatorship. Its ~ 
administrative and legislative authorities were imposed from abroad. 
This was what made possible its extreme laissez-faire policies. In 
practice, this meant that, so long as you were law-abiding, the 
authorities didn’t care what you did. I believe this political structure 
was partly responsible for the lack of any cultural élite that Professor 
Lee has just mentioned. When there is no possibility for a cultural 
élite to play any political role, its resources for maintaining a 
privileged social status are sharply limited. In this respect, Hong 
Kong was very different from mainland China, whether under the © 
Qing, the Nationalists or the Communists, where there was always a 
circulation between cultural and political power. 


Li Mingi: But if people just passively obey the law, doesn’t this kind 
of civic consciousness inhibit them from taking any active part in 
political life? 


Wang Chaohua: Today the situation has changed. This model 
becomes unviable once there is a local administration running the 
affairs of the territory. If we umagine that all sixty seats in the current 
Legislature were directly elected—at present, only twenty are—there . 
would be a dense web of connections berween the legislators and their 
constituents, and representatives would have to speak for their 
electors, and care about the various questions raised by civil groups in 
their districts. All these issues would at once be no longer the same as 
those that faced the colonial governor. Every issue would be an acute 
local political question. That’s why I said che familiar Hong Kong 
model can’t even be copied in Hong Kong itself, after colonial rule 
has come to an end. Now its political culture will be much more 
closely related to local society, and we'll see change ın people’s lack of 
interest ın public affairs. 


Do you regard the fast growth in China of a mass commercial culture, based 
on US or HK models, as basically a threat or as a comfort to the government ? 
Does tt function mainly as a critical stimulant, or as inexpensive opiate? 


Wang Chaohua: The two external influences are distinct. In Hong 
Kong, where the colonial structure excluded any democratic self- 
government case, commercial mass culture undoubtedly played a 
certain role in stimulating public opinion, and provided considerable 
room for freedom of expression. One consequence was that, by the 
1980s, Hong Kong society could respond promptly to the political 
developments ın the mainland. Of course, this culture did not permit ` 
the same degree of critical reflection on political affairs in Hong 
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Kong or ın Britain. There was a big contrast with Taiwan in this 
respect. The Hong Kong cinema never produced anything 
approaching the historical self-awareness we find in a film like Hou 
Xiao Xien’s City of Sadness, or the Taiwanese New Wave generally. 
But, in a more commercial way, the Hong Kong media and 
entertainment industry did create an environment that could respond 
in a timely way to crises in the mainland. Its freedom and its 
limitations were all part of the same colonial experience, based on a 
lack of any direct political power for the majority of the population. 
This too can’t be reproduced anywhere else today. 


Now, if we look at the mainland, I think the dichotomy in the 
question we are asked is too simple. Mass commercial culture, 
whether influenced by Hong Kong or Hollywood, doesn’t represent a 
threat to the authorities. But they can’t control rhe development of 
this culture either. In the 1990s, we are currently witnessing another 
‘cultural fever’. There 1s a lot of ferment ın publishing and academic 
circles. It would hard to describe all of this as ‘critically stimulating 
public opinion’, but it may not be merely cultural opium either. I 
tend to see a certain room between the two extreme poles, though in 
China it does not yet amount to a ‘public sphere’ such as we might 
imagine ın the West. The main problem is that the room between the 
two poles in China today 1s a silently negotiated space, without 
legitimate legal protection. You have to be an inside-player in order 
to know how to manoeuvre within it. For example, there are free- 
lance writers and journalists active in China today, who may run a 
daring journal in Guangdong. When ıt is closed by the authorities, 
they might launch another magazine in Beijing, or later in Shenzhen. 
In this sense, the situation is actually quite favourable for critical 
discussions among intellectuals. 


Li Minqi: Yes, but are such free-lance authors part of a mass 
commercial culture, or are these two different issues? What you are 
talking about ıs the space in which certain intellectual journals can be 
produced, raising some ‘daring’ or not-that-‘daring’ questions. What 
does this have to do with mass culture? 


Wang Chaohua: The phenomena are related, because, if we ask how 
it’s possible to launch new journals swiftly when old ones are closed 
down, part of the answer is that commercial development offers a 
basis for such nimble moves. Take a television programme like 
Eastern Trme and Space put out by ccrv-—would you term it a product 
of mass commercial culture or official political culture? This kind of 
venture utilizes a developing commercial environment to try to 
express something new. In this sense, the current mass culture does, 
to some extent, reduce the political control of the authorities. In the 
peculiar environment of mainland China, since many social issues of 
popular concern may not be easily discussed because of political 
controls, in a paradoxical way they can become hot items 
commercially in the television ratings. So, as mass culture spreads in 
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China, the ‘space’ it creates 1s not only filled with mere entertainment 
or consumerism, it allows for the introduction of delicate political 
topics, which otherwise would fall under official prohibition. So we 
can’t say that commercial culture just spreads political apathy, 
though it surely also does this. 


Li Mingi: Here we are talking about the new commercial culture, 7 
and we are asked whether it has contributed to apolitical and 
apathetic attitudes among the mass of the population. I wouldn’t 
deny that it affords some space for other kinds of production, but if 
we consider the bulk of its own output, we can hardly deny that it is 
pretty stulcifying. However, we should be careful here. What we 
customarily refer to as ‘mass’ commercial culture in China is 
restricted for the most part to upper and middle strata The majority 
of the population is little influenced by it. The situation is quite 
different from the United States and Hong Kong, where the whole 
population is really saturated with it. 


Wang Dan: In my view, the wave of commercial culture chat 
developed in the 1990s was, to a certain extent, encouraged and 
promoted by the government. It is one of the phenomena that 
appeared after 1989. If we recall our first question, we can say the 
deeper social significance of 1989 can be seen in the mse of this 
commercial culture. From then on, the Communist Party has 
depended on an expanding commercial culture to neutralize the 
negative image of its political suppression among the population. 
But the wave of commercialism has now become a threat to its own . 
power. The government’s original plan was to promote a commercial 
culture and hope thar it would become a kind of opiate. However, I 
don’t think that it has resulted in political indifference. Rather, ıt has 
opened an independent social space, in which more and more 
unpredictable forms will emerge, either created by the common 
people or mediated by commercial influence. Take, for example, Cui 
Jian’s songs, Zhang Yimou’s movies, and Wang Shuo’s novels. All 
three demystify the existing power from different aspects. They are 
almost the same as the protests in 1989. Their role is to deconstruct 
despotism. These things can spread to the whole country through . 
commercial culture. Eastern Time and Space, which Wang Chaohua 
mentioned, is a good example because, without the existence of 
commercial culture, it could never have gained such importance. 
Television shows like Telling the Truth (‘Shihua shishua’) are also the 
product of this commercial culture. They are not a threat to the 
régime now, but they will become one. In another ten years, when the 
rulers look back at the reasons for their fall, they will realize they 
made a mistake at the beginning. The government thought it was 
only promoting commercial culture, but this force creates a political 
and social space within which forms destructive of its authority are 
being created. If commercial culture did not exist there would have 
been no possibility of this after 1989. The government is digging its 
own grave. 
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Li Mingi: What’s not clear to me is why this kind of development is a 
threat to the government, or deconstructs its authority. If you think it 
provides some independent space, what if people have become so 
independent within ıt chat they cease to be interested in politics any 
more? Why would that be bad for the government? Why is this not 
just a smarter form of control? 


Wang Dan: You keep talking about political indifference. But if we 
consult political science, we see that indifference 1s inevitable in a 
democracy. Look at the number of people who bother to vote in the 
United States today. The totalitarian régime constantly used its 
power to mobilize people and launch political campaigns. If common 
people become politically indifferent, it is impossible to mobilize 
them. The régime will find it has lost its resources. So I don’t think 
political indifference is a bad thing. 


Li Mingi: I disagree. The political campaigns you are speaking of 
were phenomena of Maoist China and Stalinist Russia. But they are 
not a general feature shared by every dictatorship. Historically, it has 
been more usual for political apathy to co-exist with tyranny. It’s 
perfectly possible for us to have political apathy as well as political 
dictatorship. 


Wang Dan: The basis for political mobilization in China and the 
Soviet Union was lack of political indifference. When everyone is 
politically enthusiastic, like during the Cultural Revolution, these 
régimes were at the height of their power. With the erosion of beliefs 
caused by commercial culture, there comes spreading political 
indifference. This becomes a kind of threat to the system. 


Do you think popular nationalism is a strong force in the PRC today, or ome 
that is exaggerated? If fairly strong, how far do you regard its mentality as 
benign? 


Li Mindi: I don’t have much to say on this topic, though I did pay some 
attention to it when the famous book China Can Say ‘No’ was being 
widely discussed. Nationalism 1s a phenomenon which tends to emerge 
with the development of capitalism. With rapid economic growth and 
iocreasing prosperity in China, the ruling class has become more 
confident of itself, and more middle-class intellectuals are willing to 
identify with the existing régime. The rise of nationalism reflects the 
self-assurance of this new Chinese capitalism. But I don’t think Chinese 
nationalism has become strong enough to incorporate all social classes, 
or to suppress the consciousness of contradictions between them. It is, 
by and large, restricted to a section of the intelligentsia. In the past, 
nationalism played a progressive, anti-imperialist role in China. But 
today it’s different. While it’s still difficult to decide how far ıt is 
virtual or real, it’s clear that under certain conditions it could become 
dangerous. For example, many people now believe that China should 
use military force to resolve conflicts with neighbouring countries. 
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Wang Dan: Chinese nationalism has become a hot topic, but I think 
it 1s exaggerated by foreigners. I don’t think it really has that big an 
influence. Take, for example, Clinton’s experience at Peking 
University. We all know that the many provocative questions put to 
him at his first public meeting were pre-arranged. These students 
were carefully selected by the Party. But when Clinton donated books 
in front of the Peking University Library, the atmosphere was totally - 
different. It was vividly described by friends of mine. His reception 
was a very, very, sincere welcome. This contrast tells us a lot. The fact 
is that nationalism in China today has a political background. It has 
nothing to do with academic discussions. Nationalism has appeared 
because the government wants to distract people’s attention from the 


- loss of credibility of communism. They want to see if nationalism 


will release them from the pressures of domestic dissatisfaction. That 
is why they promote it. 


In my view, nationalism is a negative phenomenon, with dangerous 
implications for China’s future. As we face the twenty-first century, 
there are two big trends. The first is the need to redefine some 
currently accepted concepts, including the ideas of state and nation, 
and even sovereignty. This is connected with the new umportance of 
human rights. The second trend is the number of international 
conflicts caused by national claims. This nation wants to be 
independent, that nation wants to be independent. China faces a big 
transformation in near future, which I hope can be smooth. 
Personally, I don’t think we should encourage the growth of 
nationalist emotions, which may bring more hidden problems to the . 
future of the country. 


Wang Chaohua: I believe that Chinese nationalism now has 
considerable potential. But, if may borrow Li Minq’s phrase about 
the working class, I would say that nationalism has not yet found an 
organized focus or an integrated voice. It has not yet been able to join 
up with other forces, or project any coherent policies. So, although we 
can observe emotional reactions to various issues in different groups 
or areas of the country, so far these have found no systematic 
expression. The government utilizes it ın a very instrumental way in 
its foreign policy. It man:pulares it on some issues and completely 
ignores it on others. This ıs also true of domestic debates among 
intellectuals. 


As for the question whether nationalism is benign or not, I’m 
reminded of a essay by Zhang Xudong in the journal Dushw last year 
He introduced Gellner’s argument for the positive function of 
nationalism in developing or late-industrializing countries in this 
century, particularly in Eastern Europe. In this respect, we do see 
some trends in China to encourage major industrial sectors to develop 
state-owned national industries. There 1s also a so-called new Left 
emerging in today’s China that would like to resist the expansion of 
multinational corporations in the country. Stll, the problem of 
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ambiguity remains. For example, to what extent would we feel a 
national monopoly controlled by power-holders in the state is 
tolerable—at what point would we judge it intolerable and foreign 
participation preferable? The current, still rather inarticulate, 
nationalism confronts more complicated issues than the nationalism 
of the 1950s. Bearing this in mind, I would say that Chinese 
nationalism today is not entirely calamitous. 


Do you think the categories Right, Left and Centre have relevant meaning in 
China today? If so, bow would you identify each? If not, what do you regard 
as more appropriate categories of analysis? 


Li Mini: I think the concepts of Right, Left, and Centre do remain 
pertinent to ideological differences in China today. However, it is also 
important to remember that, for a long time now, these terms have 
been used in ambiguous or confusing ways. Since the 1980s, both 
ruling politicians and mainstream intellectuals have typically 
divided the field of political opinion into two camps, ‘conservatives’ 
and ‘reformers’. In this usage, ‘conservatives’ are often referred to as 
‘leftists—-a term that then becomes virtually a synonym for 
reactionaries. This kind of characterization suits the established 
order, and the majority of conformist intellectuals. For them, there 
are only two ideological lines. One represents modernization and 
progress—that is, the speedy introduction of a free market and 
private property in all domains. The other is conservative, and 
includes both those in the Communist Party who want to maintain 
the old-régime planned economy, and any independent cnitics of 
capitalism. The conservatives represent yesterday and have no hope. 
Naturally, this schema has given rise to a lot of confusion. 


This situation needs to be changed. The concepts of Left, Centre and 
Right should be used in ways more consistent with their original 
meaning and their place in modern world history. With the 
development of capitalism in China, different social classes are more 
clearly taking shape. In future, intellectuals themselves will be 
increasingly divided between rival groups reflecting sympathies with 
opposing social classes. We can then say chat a rightist is one who 
advocates capitalist development, whether he or she supports 
political democracy or dictatorship, while a leftist is one who takes a 
critical view of capitalism and responds to the needs and interests of 
the working class. A Chinese Left is still in its infancy. For the 
moment, it is mainly occupied with introducing the latest 
progressive ideas from the West into our culture. However, when we 
have a new generation of Chinese intellectuals, whose minds reflect 
the contradictions of capitalist development, we can expect a new 
situation. What about the Centre? The term 1s perhaps best used for 
those who favour privatization and capitalism 1n China, but object to 
the way power-holders have appropriated so much private wealth for 
themselves. They want a ‘juster’ privatization that would be more 
respectful of the rights of ordinary people. This is what some theorists 
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in the West call ‘clean-path capitalism’. I think this outlook is 
utopian and unrealistic—it ignores the whole history of primitive 
accumulation across the world. But ıt definitely has some resonance 
among Chinese intellectuals now. 


Wang Dan: I do not use the categories Left, Centre and Right. The 
meaning of these terms has changed so many times that they have 
become completely confused. If I want to differentiate groups 
involved in active political discussion, I would classify them in four 
types. The largest group are liberals, who form the majority of 
Chinese intellectuals. They can be subdivided into three branches. 
The first are what I would call pure liberals—principled individual 
thiokers, who are completely independent of the state, like Zhu 
Xueqin and Liu Junning. The second I would dub constitutionalists. 
These include people who were in the system but later expelled from 
1t, as well as others who were outside the system but wanted to get 
into it, for example Chen Zimin and Wang Juntao. The third branch 
could be termed theoreticists (wuxx paz): they are heterodox Marxists 
of an older generation, for example Wang Ruoshu: and Yu 
Guangyuan. Together, pure liberals, constitutionalists and 
theoreticists form one camp, the liberal bloc. The second group are 
nationalists—people like Sheng Hong and Hu An’gang, who put 
forward views like those we have discussed. The third group are 
populists, such as Han Shaogong or Qin Hui. Most people don’t see 
them in this way, but I think, culturally, they should be called 
populists. They try to identify local resources and popular traditions 
ın rural society, which would assist modernization. They take a great _ 
interest ın the peasantry. The fourth group includes people like Cui 
Zhiyuan at MIT or Long Jingben who works at the Central 
Translation Bureau, and the group that produces the journal 
Comparative Economic Systems Research (Jingyt Tizhi Butao Yanjtx). 
They are usually called neo-conservatives. I’m not sure if this is very 
accurate, but let’s go ahead and use the term. So I divide the groups 
into liberals, nationalists, populists and neo-conservatives. As far as I 
know, there are no real socialists or communists because, if we talk 
about the authorities, the ccp, I don’t think they have any real 
ideology. They might be called pragmatists, I suppose, but they 
don’t form an intellectual school. 


Wang Chaohua: In my view, this question is related to the complex 
interactions between Western intellectuals, generally from the Left, 
and Chinese intellectuals, and the efforts of Chinese intellectuals to 
explore various Western traditions of thought. We cannot simply 
say that the categories of Left, Right and Centre are meaningless in 
China. On the other hand, it is no easy task to apply them. What 
criteria are to be used for their definition? Li Mangi classifies 
positions according to economic questions only: capitalism versus 
socialism, private enterprise and a free market versus collective 
ownership and planning. I believe thar this approach, dividing 
people just by preference of socio-economic system, is too simple in 
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today’s China. Let me take my own example. I am strongly for the 
individual right of every citizen to their own personal property, 
which requires legal protection of a kind the prc has never given. 
On the other hand, J am by no means against all forms of public 
ownership, and I object to current one-sided proposals to amend the 
constitution of the PRC, put forward by certain power-holders at the 
National People’s Congress, which would legalize privatization in a 
way that will certainly harm considerable numbers of our fellow- 
citizens. We must uphold basic liberal freedoms that the Chinese 
people have never so far enjoyed, while at the same criticizing the 
hypocrisies of Western capitalist practice. This is the sense 1n which 
I would call myself a leftist, but I am aware that among those who 
use these categories—unlike Wang Dan—TI would often be 
considered a centrist. 


Wang Dan: Daniel Bell said some people are rightist culturally, 
leftist economically and centrist politically. This ıs one possibility. 
That’s why I reject the divisions between Left, Right and Centre, 
since one person can occupy all three positions at the same time. 


Li Minqi: That seems like an evasion. The central issue in Chinese 
politics is whether our country should take the path of capitalist 
development or work out some alternative. Should we adopt a social 
and economic system that basically favours a minority of the rich and 
powerful, or should we instead try to create one that reflects the 
interests of majority of ordinary people? We can’t dodge this 
question. Wang Dan has advocated the privatization of land. 


Wang Chaohua: But does Wang Dan’s support for land privatization 
fall under your category of measures thar favour only the interests of a 
wealthy minority people? Does he himself accept that it would have 
such consequences? You didn’t stop at ‘capitalism’ or ‘socialism’. 
Your definition is highly value-added. 


Li Mingi: Most Chinese economusts now support such privatization. 
They make no secret of its possible effects on social equity. But they 
still insist that privatization 1s exactly what they want. 


Wang Chaohua: That’s another question. Personally, I think che 
socio-economic consequences of wholesale privatization of land 
would be disastrous to the majority of China’s population, and so I’m 
against it. But Wang Dan could perfectly well say he expected the 
opposite from it—he would scarcely be advocating land privatization 
on the grounds that it would be damaging to the majority of the 
population. 


Wang Dan: Maybe Li Mingi has read more academic books, since he 
1s studying economics at university, but the rest of us read Milton 
Friedman’s books and know that he declares the system of private 


property is good. 
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Li Mingi: I did not say that those who favour privatization think it 
will be harmful. Those who believe in capitalism certainly say 
capitalism is good. 


Wang Chaohua: I suspect that the categories of Left, Right and 
Centre will soon become all but inevitable in China. Then we will be 
forced to clarify the difference between their meaning in the China of * 
the twenty-first century and the uses of ‘nghtist’ in the 1950s or 
‘leftist’ ın the Cultural Revolution of the 1960s and 1970s ın this 
century. What sorts of connections between economic issues and 
political questions will take shape in this spectrum in the furure? Li 
Minqi seems to hold that economic programmes are the sole criterion 
for distinguishing Right, Centre and Left ın China. 


Wang Dan: But what about political systems—for example, single 
party or multi-party? Isn’t that an important criterion too? 


Li Mingi: In advanced capitalist countries, not a single leftist party is 
against the multi-party system. Thus, nobody uses the multi-party 
system as a criterion to distinguish Left and Right. It’s not that I 
want to use the economic order alone as a criterion, but the question 
of what kind of system China 1s going to adopt is the basic key to a 
consistent classification. Actually, my way of identifying Right and 
Left is common to every country. 


Wang Chaohua: You believe the criterion you uphold 1s universally 
accepted today. It distributes people according to their opinion about - 
the economic system China should develop. So far as I can see, this 
still reduces everything to a single question. But there are many 
political issues in the present that don’t fit so easily into this 
framework 


Do you think China should accept the independence of Tatwan as an 
independent state, more or less as Germany has accepted the separate existence 
of Axstria? If so, would you extend the same principle to—say— 
Guangdong, if the local population decided its language, size and wealth 
entitled tt to its own Separate state? 


Li Mindi: I have nothing to say about this question. 
Wang Dan: Nor me. I haven't studied this issue. 


Wang Chaohua: The status of Tawan is a problem left by China’s 
modern history. We can say that Tawan has inseparable connections 
with the mainland, but it is also dependent on the protection of the 
United States. However, what is undeniable 1s that, ın the past fifteen 
years, Taiwan has achieved a relatively high level of democracy. 
Without the efforts of the Taiwanese people, this democracy would 
have been impossible. Certainly Chiang Ching-kuo opened up the 
nationalist dictatorship, and Lee Teng-Hu: has shown electoral skills, 
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but, had there not been the Democratic People’s Party and a brave 
popular struggle against the KMT, neither of these conservative 
politicians would have awarded freedoms to the population of Taiwan. 
Left to itself, the KMT would never voluntarily have given up power. 
Against this background of Taiwan’s history, to refuse the island the 
possibility of becoming independent amounts to directly denying the 
rights of the Taiwanese people. In my view, this would contradict the 
legitimate stance the CCP took when it supported the popular uprising 
of 28 February 1947 against the brutal rule of Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
governor, and violate the principles on which the PRC was founded. The 
People’s Republic was not established just to recover traditional 
territory. The PLA’s mission was liberate regions in keeping with the 
legitimate rights of local self-determination. Therefore the PRC should 
respect these rights in Taiwan today. If Taiwan voted 1n a referendum to 
reunite with the mainland, the PRC would surely accept that as the 
choice of the Taiwanese people. If ıt voted for independence, the 
mainland should accept that outcome too. Meanwhile, as a first step, 
the PRC should give up the threat of force to recover Taiwan. 


The critical issue here is political. Those who base the case for 
Taiwanese independence on claims about the special character of 
Taiwanese society or language have a very weak argument. Historically, 
as the centre of a civilizational complex, China treated neighbouring 
regions not according to their degree of linguistic similarity or 
difference to its own culture, but according to the compatibility of 
their socio-political systems with its empire. Where local systems 
could be structurally subordinated to the centre, language differences 
were subdued as an issue. This explains why Guangdong, where 
Cantonese is no less distant from Mandarin than the version of Fujian 
dialect spoken in Taiwan, shows no sign of wanting to break away from 
the PRC, which is firmly in control of the province. Similarly, if we 
compare the situation in Tibet and Xinjiang, we can see a related 
contrast. In Xinjiang, although Uighur and Han languages were 
completely different—there are other ethnic and linguistic groups in 
the area as well—for a long time the basic political structures were 
highly dependent on a central government external to the region. The 
situation was much the same with the various khans and lords in Inner 
and Outer Mongolia. Typically, they were not autonomous enough to 
dispense with resources and support coming from outside the region. 
By contrast, the political and institutional structures of Tibetan society 
were highly independent of the Han world. So, when the PLA 
overthrew the feudal system there, and the CPP sent its cadres out to 
mobilize ‘class struggle’ for ‘land reform’ and other theoretically 
progressive changes, the character of Tibetan society was deeply 
damaged, leaving lasting problems to this day, which there is no 
prospect of overcoming under Han domination. 


What 1s your view of the Chinese war with Vietnam in 1976? 


Li Mingi: I have nothing to say on this question. 


Wang Dan: I don’t know anything about it. I was only ten years old 
at the time. 


Wang Chaohuza: Although I am not very knowledgeable about the 
war with Vietnam, my impression 1s that it was launched to distract 
domestic attention, not unlike the Sino-Soviet border conflict of 
1969. The war was the occasion for a huge propaganda campaign at ` 
home, as if it was a great national emergency. The CCP régime 
invested tremendous efforts in trying to mobilize public opinion 
behind nationalist slogans. Vietnam was portrayed as a ‘regional 
hegemon’ that needed to be taught a lesson by the Chinese. There was 
very little political argument in the official propaganda, unlike the 
heated polemics with the Soviet Union in the early 1960s or even in 
1969. People just knew we were fighting. What was the 
background? One factor was that a young generation of military 
commanders had come to power, with the reorganization of the _ 
armed forces after the fall of Lin Biao and the Gang of Four. They saw 
an opportunity to assert themselves and acquire battlefield prestige. 
Hence there was a constant rotation of regiments to the front, so that 
as many troops as possible could gain experience of a ‘real war’. 


What was the attack for? The war was not aimed at expanding 
territory, and the army was withdrawn from Vietnam when hostilities 
ceased. In this sense, 1t looked similar to the Sino-Indian War of 1962 
Sino-India war, when Chinese army advanced across the MacMahon 
line, over-running a large area of land, but then withdrew completely 
behind its borders From the other side of the border, in Vietnam, - 
because there was no seizure of land, ıt might be more accurate to call 
the war an act of aggression, rather than an invasion. 


Are there any issues on which you would have wished China to vote differently 
from the US or its alles m the Security Council? 


Li Mindi: This is not a very comfortable question. Bur I believe the 
Chinese government should oppose the United States whenever it 
displays its umperialist armed force, imposing 1ts hegemony on other 
countries. a 
Wang Dan: I think each country should vote according to its own 
national interests. If something is harmful to the Chinese state and 
nation, China should vote against it. I don’t care how other countries 
vote. 


Wang Chaobua: Since the visit of us President Nixon to the PRC, 
China’s foreign policy has lost any basic principles. Earlier, 
whatever it sought to say or do was grounded on certain coherent 
principles, whatever we think of them. According to these, ıt 
selected its international partners and provided them with material 
assistance, when this was needed. Since the Nixon visit, there have ~ 
been no principles in Chinese foreign policy at all. Without any 
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firm compass, for many years, Chinese diplomacy seemed very 
cautious. This caution was not just a question of uncertainty, it also 
had an unspoken sense of learning, as China watched other players 
to see how it could obtain higher gains. If we look at the results, 
merely to ask how it should have voted differently from the US 1s 
not enough for me. Certainly, I would have wished that it opposed 
the recent bombings of Iraq. But the PRC commits reprehensible 
acts of its own. For instance, two years ago China vetoed a Security 
Council resolution to send a peace-keeping force to Guatemala, 
where, for three decades, military governments had brutally 
suppressed native Indian populations and waged a civil war, and 
peace negotiations were extremely difficult. But because Taiwan 
was invited by the Guatemalan régime to take part in the peace- 
keeping plan, China blocked the scheme, delaying a UN-monitored 
truce between the army and the guerrillas. In this case, it would be 
very hard for us to say that China should vote for whatever is in its 
national interest, since the PRC certainly believes the recovery of 
Taiwan is in the country’s interest. 


Wang Dan: Of course, I wouldn’t disagree with that. 


Wang Chaohua: Looking ahead, though the Permanent Members of 
the Security Council are themselves a Big Power club, a democratic 
China holding a seat there should make every effort to ensure that 
international relations are based on the pursuit of peace, justice, and 
equality among UN members. 


The Chinese government and the Chinese opposition paradoxically often 
express a common admiration for the United States. What bead of state other 
than Juang Zemin bas ever urged bis nation’s whole youth to sæ a Hollywood 
film, as a high moral duty? Are you ever puxzled by this? Do you bave any 
Serious reservations about American culture or society yourself? 


Li Mindi: I feel no surprise that both the Chinese government and 
the opposition admire American culture. I’ve explained that the 
growth of large-scale commercial culture does not necessarily hurt 
the current régime. For myself, as a Marxist, I naturally have serious 
reservations about American popular culture. 


Wang Dan: I'm sceptical about the premise of this question. I feel 
it’s a joke to speak of the Chinese government’s or Jiang Zemun’s 
admuration for America. I don’t think Jiang really urged everyone to 
watch a Hollywood movie as a moral duty. He is a politician who 
likes to perform; he’s an amateur actor. He also has strategic motives, 
and a taste for Americana. All of this 1s very utilitarian. We should 
not base any evaluation on it. The opposition’s admiration for 
America also needs to be analyzed a bit further. You can find some 
criticisms of the US among certain opposition figures. For example, 
We: Jinsheng quite often criticizes the American government. But 
it’s true the general attitude ts one of admiration. But how deep is 
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their understanding of America or American culture? I doubt it has 
much depth—it is rather like that of the Chinese government. It 
cannot be regarded as real admiration or a real desire. As for myself, 
since I have only been a short time in the US, my understanding of 
American culture is limited and I have no criticisms to make of 1t. 


Wang Chaohua: In my view, we can indeed observe a widespread 
admiration for American culture among Chinese dissident groups, 
the Chinese authorities and the general population in China. But 
the attitudes of these three forces need to be differentiated. What 
attracts them in the spectacle of the United States is not at all the 
same. The government is primarily concerned with the US as a great 
power, which it would also like to be. It therefore seeks to cooperate 
with the American government over most issues, with the 
exception of a few particularly sensitive questions like Taiwan. The 
general population is more entranced by the glamorous image of 
America projected by the mass media, which, in all kinds of ways, 
take their inspiration from the us. Here, the impact of commercial 
culture is very clear. On the other hand, among Chinese dissidents, 
or intellectuals more generally, it is conceptions of liberal 
democracy and human rights that are typically associated with the 
American example. These ideas have European origins long before 
the US existed, in the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. But the 
United States was the first example of a political system based on 
them that was directly created by institutional design, rather than 
through a slow development greatly conditioned by older 
traditions. Of course, the abstract principles and the concrete 
practices of the American order are not the same. As Qin Hui says, 
we must distinguish between abstract and empirical freedoms. The 
empirical freedoms of US society are limited by the severe 
hypocrisies of American capitalism. But we still need shared 
general concepts of abstract freedom, to be able to distinguish 
between hypocritical practices and genuine mistakes. Without 
them, we can’t even speak of the hypocrisies. 


Li Mingi: The abstract principles you talk about were developed by 
Enlightenment thinkers exactly in response to the social needs of the 
propertied class. 


‘Wang Chaohua: We need to ask against whom the idea of protecting 
property arose. It was not an idea initially conceived as a safeguard 
against the masses. It was directed mainly against monarchical 
régimes and the aristocracy. 


Li Mingi: No, ıt was not aimed at feudal lords. The us constitution 
was designed to protect creditors’ interests against the interests of 
farmers who were then the majority of the population. 


Wang Chaohua: You are talking about the specific design of us 
Constitution, whereas I was talking about the origin of such ideas. 
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Li Mingi: Historically, the ideas of Montesquieu and others were 
closely related to the question of how best to protect the interests of 
the propertied classes to which they belonged. Whar you call abstract 
freedom 1s actually not that abstract. It reflects concrete interests. 


Leo Lee: All of you are trying to raise this question to an ideological 
level. But the question is about contemporary American culture. You 
have not expressed your opinion about Titesic, or the President of the 
PRC’s commendation of it. 


Wang Dan: Jiang Zemin was just performing a show. ‘Everyone 
should watch it to raise their moral level’ [imitating Jiang]. 


Wang Chaohua: This ıs similar to the way all Western politicians 
nowadays are talking about family values. It is quite ideologically 
instrumental. In this case, we may well talk about commercial 
culture being a political opiate. 


Wang Dan: No, Jiang’s promotion of Titanıc has no ideological 
meaning. It was simply personal—he wanted to show off, as a 
politician who is open-minded, with an understanding and a taste for 
things from the West. He could have arbitrarily have picked any 


movie. 


Wang Chaohua: Then why didn’t he pick, say, Schindler's List? Why 
did he choose particularly Titanic? There must have been some 
element in the film that resonated in him, or which he thought he 
could use for his own purposes of moral propaganda. In this case, it 
was not family values that he was promoting. Jiang talked about the 
‘gentleman’s value’ of sacrificing oneself for others. The sub-text was: 
look, even the Americans are advocating such values, so Chinese 
youth should surely do so. 


Wang Dan: In fact, the fundamental theme of Titanic is not about 
moral values at all, it’s about romantic love. That’s why I said he 
didn’t understand the film, he was just performing. Any movie 
would have done as well. 


Leo Lee: At this point, I want to say something. Do you know that 
President Jiang said that he loved three movies above all others in his 
life? One was Gone with the Wind. The second was a Broadway musical 
called Green Bank on a Spring Morning. The third one was A Song to 
Remember, about Chopin. All three were produced in the 1930s and 
1940s. So you could say that this was part of his personal experience 
as a young man watching movies in Shanghai at thar time, when 
these films caused a sensation. All were about love. More importantly, 
however, they were all very well made. Why? Because most directors 
at that time came from Europe. Hollywood then was very different 
from Hollywood today, in technique, forms of expression, and 
content. Jiang, by connecting Titanic with this type of movie, showed 
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his ignorance of the cinema. For the leader of a country to talk 
carelessly about this kind of issue is a bit of joke. If a us President 
exhorted all Americans to see a movie for moral uplift, he would 
become a laughing stock. There would be a thousand cartoons 
ridiculing him. Of course, you could say Jiang also considers himself 
a human being, and might simply be trying to say thar he loves 
movies. Or that he wants to show his appreciation of films in the 
same way that he likes to show that he understands German and 
English. Actually, Titemic has a quite different significance. It is a 
story about Western modernity, high technology and money at the 
beginning of the twentieth century; then the ship crashed and sunk. 
This is the symbolic meaning of the movie. But nobody in China 
discussed ıt. The film won its audiences as high-tech entertainment. 


Wang Dan: What attracts people are those amazing spectacles, 
which are extremely beautiful. The whole sky is full of stars and 
people are fascinated, 

21 February 1999 


Postscript 


What is your view of the bombing of Chinese embassy to Belgrade by the 
United States? How do you interpret official and popular responses in China 
to NATO's war in Yugoslavia? 


Li Mingi: The attack on Yugoslavia is an imperialist war without 
legal or moral justification. NATO’s ‘humanitarian mussion’ has 
already killed over a thousand civilians, and made millions homeless 
and jobless. The American bombing of the Chinese embassy was only 
one of these crimes. Whether or not it was premeditated is a 
secondary issue, although all serious technical analyses suggest how 
difficult ıt would have been to make such a mistake. The main point 
is that the bombing of the embassy simply demonstrated how crazy - 
and barbaric NATO’s war has become. 


An unintended consequence of it has been to educate the Chinese 
people 1n a brutal, but effective way. Ten years ago, Chinese students 
celebrated the Statue of Liberty, symbol of Western bourgeois 
democracy. Today they are burning the American flag in the streets. 
The anti-imperialist demonstrations in the big Chinese cities mark a 
sea-change in outlook. A new generation of students and intellectuals 
has begun to understand the limits of ‘freedom of the press’ in the 
West, as they see the way Western media have served as propaganda 
outlets for the war, suppressing alternative voices, and has started to 
question the nature of the political system in whose name it is being ~ 
fought. For the first time in many years, socialist terms and ideas can 
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be heard again. This is a very encouraging development. Meanwhile, 
liberal intellectuals used to glorifying everything from the West are 
in serious disarray. Those who have chosen to echo the mainstream 
media in the West have shown their complete indifference to the 
feelings and wishes of ordinary people in China. Their influence on 
the newest generation of students has consequently been greatly 
undermined, if not yet altogether discredited. 


Wang Dan: The first large-scale student movement in a decade 
exploded in a score of Chinese cities, starting on 8 May, in protest 
against the bombing of Chinese embassy in Belgrade by NATO. I 
supported this, for cwo reasons. Firstly, patriotic passion is a valuable 
force in itself. It was just this passion that students brought onto the 
streets of the country in 1989. As Chinese, we ought to uphold the 
honour of our country and the dignity of our nation. Secondly, it is a 
positive sign that, after ten years of silence, college students are once 
again speaking to society. In the 1990s, the mercenary calculations of 
a commercialized society overwhelmed idealistic social concerns 
among Chinese youth. Consequently, the traditional role of students 
as a klaxon of public ıssues virtually disappeared. I hope what we now 
see is a new beginning, which will revive among a younger 
generation of students the spirit of personal responsibility for the fate 
of the nation [‘the concern of each for the prosperity and ruin of all 
under heaven’—moral i uaperstive from Ming times]. 


However, as the high-tide of this student movement recedes, we also 
need to reflect calmly, and make three distinctions. Firstly, we need 
to distinguish patriotism from nationalism. Patriotism 1s a virtue, 
whereas nationalism—once it becomes emotional—may not be to 
the long-term advantage of the country. There were some excessive 
actions in this latest student movement, such as setting fire to the 
American embassy or consular buildings, assaulting foreign 
journalists, and so forth. Although these were not the main trend, 
they showed the danger of too emotive a protest. The student 
movement should stick to the principles of peace, reason and non- 
violence. Secondly, we need to distinguish between the country and 
the stare. We love China because we are the people of China, not 
because we are subjects of the Chinese government. So, when we give 
expression to our patriotic passion, we still need to think for 
ourselves. For example, when Japan repeatedly challenged China's 
claim to the Diaoyu islands, or mobs viciously attacked the Chinese 
minority in Indonesia, the PRC authorities twice refused to grant 
Beijing students permission to hold protest rallies. Obviously, 
political purposes other than defending national dignity were behind 
this double standard. 


Thirdly, we need to distinguish conjunctural reactions from long- 
term strategies. We strongly condemn the bombing of our embassy 
by NATO member states, but we must not extend this to a rejection of 
everything Western or American. If the current conjunctural reaction 
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were to be perpetuated as the basis of a long-term strategy for China, 
the country would revert to a bygone ‘Closed-Door era’. History has 
shown that, without opening its doors to the outside world, China 
cannot become a strong power. 


Wang Chaohua: I believe that NATO’s air strike against Yugoslavia is 
ulegal. This ıs an invasion of a sovereign state whose government 
was—not perfectly, but in a rough way—democratically elected. 
Such armed intervention ın the affairs of another country by big 
powers implies a revival of a colonial outlook in new forms. NATO 
justifies its actions on the grounds that the sovereignty of the ‘nation- 
state’ should today give way to ‘universal’ values. Meanwhile, not a 
single NATO state has given up its own oational security apparatus, or 
shared its wealth with those who are suffering the consequences of 
frightful inter-state wars in Africa or financial crises in Asia. Instead, 
NATO wages war against the Serb nation in Europe, dropping cluster 
bombs on residential areas and shattering the country’s 
infrastructure, plunging an entire people into misery, ın the name of 
helping the Kosovars, whose life has also deteriorated immeasurably 
since the air attacks started. 


Many Chinese were sceptical about the us-led intervention in the 
Balkans from the start. When five American ‘smart’ missiles hit the 
PRC embassy in Belgrade, it would have been unimaginable if the 
Chinese people—with their own memories of Western colonial 
arrogance—had not reacted spontaneously and strongly. It would also 
be surprising if they had easily accepted official explanations that it 
was a ‘mistake’ by the cra, without any sign of a thorough 
investigation of the operation. At the same time, the Chinese 
government is heavily handicapped in 1ts response to the attack by its 
economic dependence on the flow of inward Western investment. 
Beyond a pro forma appeal to the United Nations, whose impotence 
in the Balkans was made clear from the outset, the PRC took no 
serious diplomatic measures to disturb the course of the war. Its only 
gesture was to break off talks with the us about human rights—as if 
refusing to discuss its own violations of them in China, rather than 
indicting American violations of them in Yugoslavia, was an 
intelligent response to the bombing! 

31 May 1999 
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Kosovo: The War of NATO Expansion 


NATO has established a Kosovo protectorate at the cost of great 
suffering for its people, and in a manner calculated to store up future 
problems. The bombing by NATO generalized and greatly intensified 
the persecution of the Kosovans and destroyed infrastructure 
throughout Yugoslavia. There were thousands of civilian and refugee 
casualties and, despite the clams for precision weapons, many errors. 


Some critics of the air war argue that a ground assault should have 
been mounted from the beginning. On this point, the NATO high 
command had a more realistic grasp. The Serb army was well dug in 
and possessed thousands of rocket launchers, mortars and artillery 
pieces. While the ultimate outcome would never have been in doubt, 
the casualties would have been very high, civilian as well as military. 
No sane commander would prefer a contested entry in such 
circumstances, amongst some of the most inhospitable terrain 
imaginable, to the prior destruction of the enemy’s hardware, supply 
dumps, communications and morale. Advocates of a ground assault 
might claim that it would have avoided sorties against civilian 
targets, the use of cluster bombs, and some of the errors. But the prior 
aerial bombardment had a perfect military logic, and it was the first 
week of bombing that precipitated the catastrophe, as hundreds of 
thousands were driven from their homes by enraged and murderous 
Serb soldiers and paramilitaries. 


The disastrous air war was wrong not because there was another 
military option, but because, from the outset, a deal was available 
providing for the withdrawal of Serb forces, and their replacement by 
a UN security force, but it foundered because it did not give NATO the 
protectorate it wanted. The Yugoslav government was willing, under 
great pressure, to sign up to such a package after Rambouillet but 
refused to accept the military provisions of the Agreement. These 
provisions stipulated that the international security force would be 
NATO-led, that ıt would have the right of inspection throughout the 
Yugoslav republic, and that its members would be exempt from 
responsibility for their actions before local courts. Moscow attacked 
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this aspect of the Agreement and the Russian negotiator declined to 
be present when it was signed by the Kosovan delegation on 15 
March. When news of the bombing came through, the Russian prime 
minister cancelled in mid-flight a visit to Washington. Milosevic was 
never going to accept an agreement rejected by the Russians, 
especially one which provided for a provocative expansion of NATO's 
sphere of operations. To do so would make him vulnerable to internal 
opponents. But, by the same token, a sertlement supported by Russia 
would be very difficult for him to reject, even if it meant wholesale 
evacuation from Kosovo. 


An item on the failed Rambouillet negotiations ın the New York Temes 
for 8 April, 1999 observed: ‘In a little-noted resolution of the Serbian 
Parliament just before the bombing, when that hardly independent 
body rejected NATO troops ın Kosovo, it also supported the idea of UN 
forces to monitor a political settlement there.’ The Serbian delegation, 
under duress, had been willing to accept the principles of the 
Rambouillet package, save for the very detailed twenty-fifth chapter on 
the NATO-led occupation force. When Milosevic made a deal at Dayton, 
he implemented it punctiliously, accepting the forced expulsion of 
hundreds of thousands of Serbs from lands they had long inhabited. 
Even if implementation of a Kosovo deal had been more difficult, the 
relationship of forces, both in Kosovo and in the world, would have 
ensured compliance without the horrendous cost the war has entailed." 


Prioritizing the NATO Presence 


In late April and early May, a new round of diplomatic mediation, 
assisted by the governments of Russia and Finland, again foundered 
on NATO insistence that the proposed security force should be built 
around a NATO ‘core’. Following a meeting of the G8, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, Igor Ivanov, made it clear no agreement had been 
reached on this issue because Russia could not accept the trans- 
formation of Kosovo into a NATO protectorate. The Western insistence 
on a controlling role for NATO thus precluded a combined approach to 
Belgrade and doomed the prospects for a Security Council resolution 
on the question. This phase of negotiation was brought to an end by 
the bombing of the Chinese embassy in Belgrade, without the West 
having made any concession on NATO's role. 


Of course, the willingness of Milosevic to strike a deal did not come 
from the goodness of his heart but because of his fear of NATO striking 
power, his wish for an end to sanctions, and a craving for international 
respectability——precisely the motives which brought him to endorse 


' Jonathan Steele, who has covered che Kosovo story for a long time, argues thar ‘NATO 
bas achieved its ums in Yugloslavia but the war need never have been The deal extracted 
from Slobodan Milosevic lest week could probably have been obtained 12 months ago 
without the horror of bombing ar all’ “NATO's Russian Roulette The West's contempt 
for ıts former cold war enemy caused estrangement dunng the Kosovo crisis—yust when 
they needed to work together’, The Guerdsex, 9 June 1999 
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the agreement at Dayton in 1995. It might be thought char the fear 
element in the Serbian leader's motivation itself justifies the air 
assault. But this would only be the case if the bombardment produces 
a result for the Kosovans very much better than that already available 
at Rambouillet in February, and, after the exodus, that could scarcely 
be the case. The settlement eventually reached, notwithstanding a 
token Russian role, means that NATO will have acquired a better 
strategic emplacement in the region, and the Kosovans will still have 
paid a heavy price. 


The composition of the security force was the stumbling block in 
March and in early May because NATO opposed any security force in 
Kosovo that it did not wholly control. In public, both sides were bound 
to overstate their position, but the composition of the security force was 
always the sticking point. At all times, the Russian stance was bound to 
be critical to Belgrade, not only because a Serbian-dominated Yugo- 
slavia would always find ıt easier to go along with Russian mediation, 
enforced with the help of Russian troops, or because Russia has the 
resources to help Yugoslavia with fuel, arms and diplomatic comfort, 
but also because any Belgrade government authorizing a NATO 
protectorate in Kosovo would earn the enmity of Russia. Milosevic was 
always sure in the knowledge that all sectors of Russian opinion would 
oppose the conversion of Kosovo into a NATO protectorate. 


Some Kosovans and their supporters have argued all along that 
anything less than immediate and full self-determination for the 
people of Kosovo is unacceptable. But, at Rambouillet, the Kosovan 
delegation, after much pressure and agonizing, declared that they 
accepted a NATO protectorate and that the security force must be 
NATO-led. Of course, the composition and leadership of this 
delegation had been carefully vetted by Naro—the veteran KLA 
leader Adem Demaci was excluded and an inexperienced twenty-nine 
year old, Hashim Thaci, was recognised as leader of the delegation 
rather than Ibrahim Rugova. NATO did not allow the Kosovans to 
dictate its strategy. At no point did NATO ask Belgrade to renounce 
all claims to Kosovo. The Kosovan delegation was eventually 
persuaded to sign up to Rambouillet despite this fact.? 


NATO was willing to allow a token Yugoslav presence at some border 
points, as a sop to the notion that, in some loose way, Kosovo was 
still, like Montenegro, part of Yugoslavia. The justification offered 
for this was that the key issue was the replacement of Serb occupation 
by an international security force that would allow refugees to return 
and would lay the basis for some new political structure. If it were not 
for the fact that NATO insisted that such a process required a NATO 
protectorate, the proposal for a purely transitional, face-saving 


? This emerges even from an account woren by the legal sdviser to the Kosovan 
delegation Marc Weller, see “The Rambouillet Conference’, Intermatromal Ajfasrs, vol 75, 
Apal 1999 
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formula would have been a reasonable compromise, permitting an 
orderly withdrawal of Serb forces. 


The Necessity of Russian Involvement 


The UN or OSCE alternative to a NATO-led security force would almost 
certainly have included a large contingent from some NATO states, 
but it would also have had significant Russian and neutral 
participation. If the European powers were prepared to pay the 
greater part of the cost of such a force, which is only fair, considering 
their large contribution to the escalation of the Yugoslav wars, there 
is every reason to suppose that such a broader security force would do 
a more disinterested job than a NATO-led force. So long as their wages 
are paid, armies are structured to obey orders; this is as true for the 
Russian, Insh and Finnish armies as it is for NATO forces. And because 
it would not provoke the Russians, it would contribute to regional 
security rather than undermining it. 


Some see any countenancing of a Russian role as naive or treacherous; 
it is to ignore Russia’s brutal attempt to suppress the Chechen 
republic or to underestimate how reckless and bloody Russian 
politicians and the Russian military can be. The fact is that a very 
similar objection can be made to the leading NATO states. For example, 
last year, the US appointed William Walker, a man responsible for 
working with a murderous military régime in Guatemala, to lead the 
OSCE monitoring force in Kosovo; on a recent trip to Central America, 
President Clinton publicly apologized for the us contribution to the 
campaign of military terror unleashed by Rios Montt and the 
Guatemalan military and para-mulitary forces in the 1980s. The 
British government has publicly apologized for the Bloody Sunday 
shootings and its soldiers in Northern Ireland have been found guilty 
of torture of suspects. The French security services blew up the 
‘Rainbow Warrior’ and actively collaborated with the Hutu mulitia in 
Rwanda. And so on. In all these cases, the misdeeds of the Western 
security forces and advisers primarily reflected the character of the 
mission entrusted to them by the politicians. Likewise in Chechnya. 
In the Chechen case, the Russian political authorities were eventually - 
persuaded that enough was enough, and allowed General Lebed to 
negotiate a settlement and military withdrawal. Most reports show 
that this episode has had a lasting impact on Russian political culture, 
with Yeltsin only narrowly escaping umpeachment on the issue The 
West itself has not banned Russia from any military role outside its 
borders. Indeed, there is a Russian contingent in the Bosnia security 
force. If the Kosovo security force had excluded all NATO powers then 
it could certainly have excluded Russia as well, without aggravating 
the already lop-sided military stand-off in East-Central Europe, but 
this has never been proposed. 


The prolonged occupation of Kosovo by troops of any foreign 
power—Russian, US, or, for that matter, Finnish and Irish-—-would be 
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likely to lead to abuse, corruption and repression, which is why any 
such arrangement should be strictly lumited to the period of time 
required to allow self-determination for the people of Kosovo to 
become a reality. It is the effective withdrawal of the Serbian 
paramilitaries, police and army units which would create the 
conditions necessary for the return of refugees and for recuperation 
from recent ordeals. These latter processes would be assisted by the 
presence of a large force of mixed foreign troops under, say, UN or 
Council of Europe control, and the beginnings of the formation of a 
Kosovan-recruited police force. Advocates of the war sought to 
discredit such an alternative by untoning the word Srebrenica as if the 
deployment of any UN force in Kosovo after the withdrawal of Serbian 
forces would invite the disasters that attended UN ‘peace-keeping’ 
efforts in Bosnia, where there were large Serb military formations and 
where, unlike Kosovo, the Serbs were the largest national group. 


I have argued thar the war was unleashed, and was allowed to become 
a protracted assault on the whole social infrastructure of Yugoslavia, 
for one reason, and one reason only: that nothing less than a ‘NATO- 
led’ solution and NATO-protectorate status for Kosovo was acceptable 
to the Us and Britain, and that other alliance members went along 
with this, whatever their public or private reservations. In other 
words, the war bad a strategic dimension which blighted early 
prospects of settlement, precipitated a humanitarian catastrophe and 
is likely to continue to continue to poison East-West relations. 


When former president Mikhail Gorbachev visited Kings College, 
Cambridge, in March, he expressed astonishment that the West was 
prepared to follow up the expansion of NATO by making a bonfire of 
all the international accords and organizations that had been put in 
place to safeguard peace and human rights. Those who went to war 
treated the Helsinki agreements as scraps of paper and shunted aside 
the Organisation for Security and Co-operation in Europe (OSCE). 
They denied Russia a real say in the crisis, notwithstanding the 
obvious contribution which the Russian government could make to 
a settlement. Those who heard Gorbachev, and had the opportunity 
to speak with him, could not fail to be impressed by his alarm nor 
fail to be shocked by the failure of many commentators even to 
address the wider issues raised by the war. On this issue, Gorbachev 
was evidently speaking for nearly every strand of Russian opinion. 


From the ourset, the Russian government denounced unilateral NATO 
military action, warning that it would provoke a new Cold War, bring 
instability to a wide arc of countries and lead to the final bunal of both 
nuclear and conventional disarmament. It saw the insistence that Kosovo 
become a NATO protectorate as part of a wider scene of encirclement. 


The Role of the Hawks 


When bombing failed to achieve a speedy result, there was a danger 
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of a perilous escalation to a ground assault. Given the huge 
difficulties of landing a significant force in Kosovo, the NATO 
commanders would be tempted to move against Belgrade directly 
from their bases ın Macedonia, Bosnia and Hungary, with the help of 
allied local forces. A military plunge into Serbia could detonate the 
political minefields in Macedonia, Bosnia and Montenegro. If 
Hungary, Romania or Croatia were given any role, then territories 
such as the Vojvodina and Moldova could also have been dragged in, 
as could Russia, the Ukraine, and their respective borderlands. 


So, had the NATO leaders forgotten about Russia’s possession of 3,500 
intercontinental ballistic mussiles, with their nuclear warheads? Did 
the fragility of the political order in Russia need to be pointed out to 
them? Did it require the Chinese reaction to the bombing of their 
Belgrade embassy to notice that Russia, the military giant, and 
China, the rising economic power, are exploring economic and 
military co-operation? 


For whatever reason, most Western commentators rarely refer to 
such matters, preferring to maintain the comfortable illusion of an 
end to the Cold War. But it would be absurd to suppose that 
Pentagon or State Department strategists do not think about them 
the whole tume. The Kosovo operation is a further evolution of the 
new policy of enlarging NATO, projecting NATO power and 
containing Russia. US Secretary of State Madeleine Albright and 
National Security Adviser Sandy Berger, with encouragement from 
veteran cold warriors like Zbigniew Brzezinski and Senator Jesse 
Helms, have certainly focused on the global strategic dimension, 
even if the us President, Congress and public were engrossed in the 
Lewinsky affair. When justifying the size of the Us military budget, 
complicated formulas have been put forward about the need to 
confront two major regional crises at the same time; thinly-veiled 
hints then make it clear that the US military establishment is 
designed to be able to confront and contain Russia and China. Two 
former senior officials at the Defense Department recently noted: 
‘For obvious reasons, the administration would like to avoid having 
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to explain why ıt regards these countries (ie. Russia and China) as - 


potential adversaries in its defense analyses.’ But is a new show- 
down with Russia inevitable, or could it be avoided by constructive 
engagement? Should the emphasis be upon carrying through 
already-negotiated disarmament agreements, such as START-2, or 
should these be abandoned in favour of discreet preparations for a 
new confrontation with what William Cohen, the Defense Secretary, 
has called the potential ‘global peer competitor’. Should Russia be 
invited to join NATO, or should the alliance give Russia a 
demonstration of the fate that awaits it if it steps out of Line? 


3 Zlamy Khalilzad and David Ochmanek, ‘Rethinking US Defense Planning’, Sarvene/, 
vol. 39, no 1, Spring 1997, p 49, quoted in Gilbert Achcar, “The Strategic Tnad the 
United Ses, Russa aod China’, NLR 228, March-April 1998, pp 102-3 
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In a new book, Preventive Defense, Ashton Carter and William Perry, 
who stepped down as Secretary of Defense in early 1997, have 
explained their own fears that the Us, ın overreacting to manageable 
problems like Kosovo, may actually re-create a mortal threat to US 
security. Paraphrasing their argument, Lawrence Freedman writes: 


Unfortunately the fund of goodwill between Washington and 
Moscow with which the 1990s started has now largely been spent, 
and has not been replenished. A large part of the problem 1s 
economic as the Russians blame the West for the failure of their 
bowdlerised version of capitalism to deliver the goods. The major 
strain ın political relations, however, has come from NATO 
enlargement, a policy thar was bound to be seen in Moscow as 
reneging on past pledges not to take advantage of the collapse of the 
Warsaw Pact to strengthen the Western Alliance. The authors 
make ıt clear as delicately as they can that they opposed the 
advocates of this move in the Clinton administration, precisely 
because of the negative Russian reaction ıt predictably generated.‘ 


Other opponents of enlargement have included George Kennan, Jeff 
Matlock and many other senior diplomats and former ambassadors, 
including virtually all of those who have been posted to Moscow. The 
fullest statement of the case against by a US strategic analyst was 
Michael Mandelbaum’s book, The Dawn of Peace in Exrope.’ 


Brzezinski, on the other hand, has consistently claimed that NATO 
expansion was not only a wise but also an essential policy. In 1996, he 
was quoted as saying that the Russian Federation was ‘redundant’. He 
explained: ‘Russia is viable as a nation state. I don’t think, however, it 
has much future as an empire. I don’t think the Russians can re- 
establish their empire. If they're stupid enough to try, they'll get 
themselves into conflicts that’ll make Chechnya and Afghanistan 
look like a picnic.” He believes that Russia ıs menacing and over- 
centralized: ‘Given the country’s size and diversity, a decentralised 
political system and free-market economics would be most likely to 
unleash the creative potential of the Russian people and Russia’s vast 
natural resources.’ He looks forward to a ‘loosely confederared 
Russie—composed of a European Russia, a Siberian republic and a 
Far Eastern republic’? Brzezinski advocates economic and military 


4 Lawrence Freedman, ‘On the C List’, Temes Literary Supplement, 30 April 1999 This isa 
review of Ashton B Carter and William J. Perry, Presestine Defeare: a New Security Strategy 
for America, Washington, DC 1999. 

3 Michael Mandelbaum, The Denes of Peace ru Exrepe, New York 1996 J cite this work and 
thar by Carter and Perry because it shows that the recklessness of current US policy arouses 
disquiet even within che political establishment. Foc an informative critique of NATO 
enlargement see ‘The Expansion of NATO’, Campaign Against the Arms Trade, London 
1999, available from 11 Goodwin Sc, London N4 3HQ 

6 Trensitiea, 15 November 1996 Ce a 
Geopoliucs’, Feresgs Affatrs, November—December 199 

7 Zbigniew Brreziosla, ‘A Geostrecegy for Asi’, SFERE T November—December 
1997. 
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measures to boost the independence of each of the states on Russia’s 
borders. Indeed, he has himself helped to promote the formation of a 
new alliance between Georgia, Ukraine, Azerbaijan, Moldova, and, 
later, Uzbekistan (GUUAM). Following the financial crisis in Russia in 
August 1998 Brzezinski observed that the events in Moscow 
signalled ‘the end of this rather naïve spin... namely that Russia has 
been successful at privatizing and that Russia has been successful at 
democratizing. I’m afraid neither is true.’ 


As a former National Security Adviser, Brzezinski, who is still based 
ın Washington, gave needed strategic weight to the policy of NATO 
enlargement. For his part, Clinton adopted the policy prior to the last 
presidential election, having found that ıt would play well with many 
Polish Americans, Baltic Americans, Czech Americans and so forth, 
as well as enhancing his image as a tough leader. NATO enlargement 
was one more issue on which the incumbent could wrong-foot the 
Republicans. This was politics rather than thoroughgoing backing 
for the Brzezinski vision and efforts were still made to help Yeltsin, 
including a very mild response to the repression in Chechnya. For its 
part, the Russian government was almost pathetically anxious to do 
the West's bidding. Brzezinski discounts this, on the grounds that it 
is the power structure that matters; for him, the Russian Federation is 
a chip off the old block and its politics and armed forces are 
insufficiently de-sovietized. The Secretary of State is obliged to be 
more cautious but, basically, Madeleine Albright remains in thrall to 
the outlook of her old mentor and contemptuous of those who would 
indulge Russia. In an article published in November, she curtly 
observed that ‘Russia is wrestling with severe economic and military 
challenges’ and lectured its leaders on the need for disarmament.’ 


A Policy of Encirclement 


With Kosovo, and with the President distracted, NATO enlargement 
moved from diplomacy and budget planning to fait accompli and 
unilateral military initiative. It is unlikely that Tony Blair, Britain’s 
callow and histrionic premier, grasped the larger picture or 
understood that he was helping the hawks to prevail. On the eve of 
the war, Foreign Affairs published articles by Garry Wills and Samuel 


8 Interview, CNBC, ‘Power Lunch’, 27 August 1998 Sternly critical of Russia's democracy, 
Brzezinski i3, however, known foc favouring close links to Azerbaijan. He is a consultant to 
Amoco and che Axerbatyan Internanional Operating Company, a cartel whose projected oil 
pipe-Lines and agreements help to cement the GUUAM alliance. Freedom House, of which 
Brreangka 13 a board member, recently pronounced that politcal conditions in Geidar 
Aliev’s Azerbaijan were improving. (Aliev was a member of Brezhnev'’s Politburo and 
responsible for the ethnic cleansing of Armenians from Nagorno-Kabarak ) For marerial on 
Brrezinski and Azerbaijan, see the web site of counterpunch org and the article by 

Hitchens in web magazine Seles, 29 Sepcember 1997 While Brrezinski’s 
links with the oi] companies are evidently close, it 1s not necessarily the case thar he us 
doing their bidding; some observers believe thar the oil concerns are being dragged into 
Breexnska's poLucally inspired machinanions through a combination of nefveré and greed 
9 Madeleine Albnght, The Testing of Amencan Foreign Policy’, Feruga Affasrs, 
November—December 1998, pp 50-68 
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P. Huntingdon expressing alarm at the course of events. Wills 
proclaimed thar it was a great error for the US to play the role of the 
‘bully of the free world’, while Huntington urged that ‘the core state 
of a civilisation can better maintain order among the members of its 
extended family than an outsider.’?° But such advice had already been 
flouted by the time ıt appeared. 


It was at US insistence that Russia was cut out of the process that led 
to the war, and excluded from its implementation. The humiliation 
of the Russians was all the more intense because they had played a 
central role in diplomatic contacts before and during the 
Rambouillet conference. The notion that bombing would be 
effective, even without Russian support, and that Milosevic would 
quickly crumble, was sold to the lesser allies by the Anglo-Saxon 
powers. But the dominant faction in Washington was anyway 
persuaded that that the best way to deal with the Russian threat was 
by encircling that country with military bases, client states and NATO 
protectorates. Some British foreign policy advisers urged that it was 
unwise to forego the possible contribution of Russian good offices in 
the attempt to impose an agreement on Milosevic, but were told that 
Russian involvement was not acceptable to the Americans. The 
crassly provocative exclusion of Russia eventually had its opponents 
in NATO counsels, but, to begin with, they tamely followed where the 
us and Britain led, sending out pathetically little signals of concern 
as the military juggernaut headed for the abyss. 


The rigorous exclusion of Russia from any other than a messenger- 
boy role represented a clear departure from previously announced 
doctrine. Javier Solana, the NATO Secretary General, declared in a 
speech on 23 June 1998 that it was essential that “Russia must be on 
board’ if the West was to tackle the critical issue of Kosovo." At this 
time, it was obvious to Solana that Russia should be involved, both 
because that would maximize the chances of a successful settlement 
and because to leave Russia out would be a colossal strategic snub. 
The advent of the Primakov government may help to explain a 
hardening of the us position and the eventual abandonment of the 
position so recently adopted by Solana. 


The reading offered here might seem to be at odds with the well- 
informed account written by Tim Judah in the New York Review 
of Books of 10 June, after discussions with Chns Hill, the us 
Ambassador to Macedonia. Judah wrote: 


What of the then-current theory that Milosevic was prepared to 
accept a military force so long as 1t was not overtly a NATO one? Hill 
says that this is simply not the case. The Rambouillet negotiators— 


1° Garry Wills, ‘Bully of che Free World’, Forsiga Affarrs, March-April 1999, pp 50—60, 
and Samuel P Hunundon, The Lonely Superpower’, ibid , pp. 35-49 

X Tang Ali, ‘Springtime for NATO’, NLR 234, March-April 1999. The text of this speech 
will be found on the website Kosova newsroom. 
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Hill himself, Wolfgang Petritsch for che EU and Boris Mayorski for 
Russia—would have been happy to agree to any suitable disguise for 
the force, but the Serbs simply ‘would not engage’ on the question. 
He adds: ‘If the Serbs had said yes to the force but no to the 
independent judiciary—and insisted on all sanctions relief (i.e. on the 
West dropping all sanctions}—do you think we could have bombed? 


This account at least takes us to the crux of the question. But the 
direct and indirect quotes from Ambassador Hill only seem to allow 
for a ‘suitable disguise’, not for a genuinely non-NATO force. It is also 
certainly the case that the Russian government expected to 
participate ia umplementation, notwithstanding the view curiously 
attributed to the Russian negotiator here—Ambassador Mayorsk1 
boycotted the Kosovan signing ceremony because of the NATO-led 
formula. Naturally, Russia resents its exclusion just as keenly as 
Serbia, uf not more keenly. And the purpose of getting it on board 
would always have been to maximize the pressure on Serbia. 


The US as Global Bully 


If the United States, rather than Russia, had been excluded from the 
negotiating process, then the chances of a peaceful outcome would 
have been much greater. US involvement may gratify the hawks in 
Washington, but overseas military adventures, with limitless 
prospects of further entanglements, are of no interest to the great 
mass of US citizens. They serve to distract the Us public from such 
alarming problems as the growth of its prison population, the 
expense of NATO enlargement, and the sustenance of a string of 
protectorates, which could erode those budget surpluses which make 
possible Clinton's surprisingly bold approach to the problem of social 
security retirement funding. No country should arrogate to itself the 
role of global bully and the us 1s particularly unsuited to it, because 
the structure of its politics make it so vulnerable to special-interest 
lobbies. The reluctance of us political leaders to envisage casualties to 
their own forces might be a gain for restraint, but it is largely 
cancelled out by Washington’s ability and preparedness to launch 
destruction from afar. 


On 24 May, Clinton used the columns of the New York Times to restate 
the US position ın terms which marked a small change, and 
backhandedly acknowledged critics of the policy adopted. After re- 
iterating that the security force for Kosovo should ‘have NATO 
command and control and NATO rules of engagement, with special 
arrangements for non-NATO countries, like our force in Bosnia’, he 
added: ‘Our military campaign will continue until these conditions 
are met, not because we are stubborn or arbitrary but because they are 
the only conditions under which the refugees go home in safety and 
the KLA will have any incentive to disarm—the basic requirements of 
a resolution that will work.’ But the us roles in Bosnia and Somalia 
simply do not bear out this claim; many refugees have not returned 
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to Bosnia and, in Somalia, Us troops under US command proved 
very bad at handling a difficult and delicate situation." Clinton 
continued: 


this strategy gives us the best opportunity to meet our goals in a 
way that strengthens, not weakens, our fundamental interest in a 
long-term relationship with Russia. Russia is now helping to work 
out a way for Belgrade to meet our conditions. Russian troops 
should participate in the force that will keep the peace in Kosovo, 
turning a source of tension into an opportunity for co-operation, 
like our joint effort ın Bosnia. 


No doubt, the new willingness to contemplate a small Russian role— 
under NATO command and control—reflected Yeltsin’s willingness to 
accommodate Washington and his success in removing Primakov. But 
an item on the front page of that day’s Herald Tribune reported that the 
START-2 disarmament agreement had completely stalled, since it 
needed the approval of the Duma. Far from being ready to implement 
either conventional or nuclear disarmament, the Russian high 
command had taken the decision to modernize their nuclear arsenal. 


Public opinion in the NATO countries only gradually became aware of 
the costs of the air war, including to the many refugees still inside 
Kosovo. The Italian and German governments came out against a 
ground offensive. But the call was also heard for an immediate 
cessation of the air bombardment and encouragement for Russian 
mediation efforts. Some realised that NATO's supposed objective of 
‘degrading’ the ‘control and command’ function of the Yugoslav forces 
only made sense to those bent on a wider war since, if successful, it 
would prevent Belgrade from ordering its forces to withdraw and 
release Serb units in Kosovo from any remaining restraint. The advent 
of peace would, of course, expose Milosevic to the attacks of all those 
Serbs bound to him by the military onslaught, but who had good 
cause to rue his long history of disastrous leadership. 


The principles enunciated by the Council of Europe, the OSCE, and 
the United Nations furnished the appropriate basis for conducting 
negotiations with Yugoslavia. They did so because past and present 
Yugoslav governments have subscribed to them, as have the NATO 
powers. Intervention by these bodies would have a legitimacy which 
NATO lacked and would thus subject the Serbian leader to greater 
pressure. Right up to the end, the method of NATO diktat simply 
prolonged the agony. The bodies to which I have referred were 
established by arduous international agreement, and subsequently 
ratified by parliaments and assemblies, for the very purpose of 
regulating relations between states and monitoring their observance 
of human and civil rights. When the new Yugoslav Federation was 


| As was recently established in these pages “The us was in charge in Somalia all along’; 
see Alex de Waal, ‘US War Crimes in Somalia’, NLR 230, July-August 1998, p 135 
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established, it vociferously insisted that it assumed all the international 
obligations of the old Federation. Of the previously-mentioned 
organizations, the Council of Europe—a body specifically established 
to safeguard human rights and civil liberties-—would have been by far 
the most appropriate for dealing with the Kosovan crisis, so long as it 
was given appropriate facilities by its member states. The Council 
represents the region threatened by the crisis and, as a body, has had no ~ 
responsibility for the recent chapter of disasters. It would also be a 
suitable vehicle for channelling much-needed economic assistance. 


The international organizations referred to are far from perfect and 
their mode of operation is open to improvement. Both in principle 
and in practice, the Western powers, as important member states, 
have had every opportunity to obtain improvements to the operating 
principles of these organizations. In the past, they have used their 
influence to block the emergence of more effective systems for 
making and executing decisions, notably Russian proposals for an 
OSCE secretariat and Security Council. The OSCE and the Council of 
Europe do include Russia and would ensure its participation in both 
negotiation and implementation of any agreement. 


From Colonial Conflict to Ethnic Cleansing 


A huge wrong has been done to the people of Kosovo. The European 
countries, who allowed this to happen, have a special responsibility 
for repauring the damage. For two decades, the Western powers 
ignored or even aggravated the plight of the Kosovars In the 1970s, > 
it seemed that the people of Kosovo were at last emerging from a 
semi-colonial condition but, following Tito’s death, the growing 
strength of the racist variant of Serbian nationalism led to a worse 
subjugation than before. The Western powers aided and abetted the 
disorderly disintegration of the old Federation, which had acted as a 
restraint on the Serb authorities. The IMF made worse a vicious 
economic crisis and denied the last Yugoslav government the money 
to pay its soldiers." Without a squeak from the West, Milosevic 
imposed a brutal and arbitrary régime on the so-called province. 
Kosovan self-determination was a more justified and urgent cause - 
than the secessions of Slovenia, Croatia or Bosnia which were so 
precipitately and fatally recognised by the Western powers. The 
Kosovan cause should have been supported throughout the 1990s ın 
appropriate diplomatic and material ways, much as, say, Sweden, the 
Soviet Union and, belatedly, the United States supported the cause of 
the African National Congress ın South Africa. The armed actions by 
the KLA in 1998 created a situation with all the elements of a classic 
anti-colonial struggle, as in Algeria, with guerrilla attacks and 


™ Robin Blackburn, The Break-Up of Yugoslav’, NLR 199, May-June 1993, 
pp 100-119 For the role of economic ‘landslides’ in precipanaring ethnic violence, see Tom 
Nairn, ‘Reflections on Nationalist Disasters’, NLR 230, July-August 1998, pp 145-152 

“4 See Branka Mages, “The Baikenization of Yugoslavia’, NLR 174, March-April 1989, 
PP 3-33 
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military repression, with some localized massacres, but not on a big 
scale, up to Rambouillet. 


According to NATO, up until February this year, about 1,000 Serb 
soldiers and functionaries had been killed and 2,000 Albanian 
Kosovans; 200,000 Kosovans had left their homes but, up to this 
point, most remained in Kosovo. 


The bombing transformed a vicious colonial conflict into ethnic 
cleansing on a large scale, a phenomenon which, in the twentieth 
century, has so often required the cover of war to be carried 
through—as the wartime fate of Armenians, Jews, Palestinians, 
Germans, Bosnians and, most recently, Serbs ın the Krajina, 
demonstrates." The glib analogy that has been so often made 
berween Hitler and Milosevic forgets that Britain and France did not 
declare war on Nazi Germany because of its practice of genocide; the 
Holocaust was the product of war not the cass belli. War was 
declared against Germany because it broke treaties and invaded 
neighbouring countries in the name of defending German 
minorities from persecution. 


According to the classic Augustinian theory of the ‘just war’, the 
means should be proportionate to the ends, the decision for war 
should be made only after all prospects of mediation have been 
exhausted, and as an act of legitimate authority. A war which causes 
massive harm to those on whose behalf ıt is undertaken, where a vital 
prospect of mediation has been shunned, which is in violation of 
treaties, and not put to the prior sanction of elected bodies, cannot be 
a just war. Those who brandish crusading causes, like Tony Blair, can 
be the most dangerous militarists of all. There is a world of difference 
between a just war and a holy war. The carnage of the First World 
War was held to be justified by the wrong done to Belgium. The 
colonial partition of Africa was undertaken in the name of 
suppression of the slave trade. In pursuing a justified cause, we 
should always be alert to the ulterior motives and vested interests 
which might distort it, seeking, so far as may be possible, to favour 
approaches which stymie those interests and motives. Thus, the more 
principled and effective abolitionists found it quite possible to 
support resistance to slavery and international covenants against the 
slave trade without endorsing wars of colonial conquest. 


Both the UN and the OSCE have been involved in the peaceful and/or 
negotiated resolution of difficult cases of national oppression, 
decolonization and conflict containment in the past. They have had 
their failures, but the us has contributed to these too. The Council of 
Europe and European Union might have armed to improve on their 
record. They would at least have been able to do better than NATO, 


15 See Michael Mann, “The Dark Side of Democracy. the Modern Tradicion of Ethnic end 
Political Cleansing’, in this issue 
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which has not only mishandled a local crisis but managed to turn tt 
into a threat to world peace. 


But would not such an approach deliver the Kosovan cause to cynical 
exploitation by great-power interests? An alert public opinion and 
active peace movement would act as one check. But, potentially, so 
does an inclusive network of international and regional agreements. 
The pressures of international negotiation, agreement and military 
disengagement can help to neutralize or restrain both great-power 
interests and reckless emotional spasms. It obliges participants to 
justify themselves in terms of international norms and public 
opinion. In a context of structured negotiation and co-operation, the 
whole is just a bit better than the parts, since the participating states 
hold one another in check. We should not forget or discount the 
appalling role of Serb security forces in Kosovo or much of former 
Yugoslavia, nor of Russian forces in Chechnya, nor of Turkish forces 
in Kurdish areas, nor of us-backed and advised military régimes ın 
Central America. We should press for a world where the special 
military units responsible for death squads are disbanded. But, faced 
by the Kosovo crisis, we cannot ignore the reality chat Western 
military power acts as a potential check on Serbia and that Russian 
military capacity acts as a check on NATO. Without endorsing either 
mulitary establishment, we should be able to see the merit of pressing 
for a pacific accommodation between them, one which leads to a 
further programme of disengagement and disarmament. 


If it is true that only an agreement could produce a peaceful Serbian 
withdrawal from Kosovo, then the co-operation of the Yugoslav 
armed forces was essential to this. Those who wish for peace in the 
Balkans and 1n Europe cannot simply wish away the various bodies of 
armed men that are in contention but must rather seek to disengage 
them ın the most effective way possible. 


The Selfishness of Small Nations 


The Council of Europe should have been convened to consider action 
on Kosovo in March 1998, when the armed struggle commenced. It - 
would still be the best body to convene a wider conference to consider 
the fate of the region. At such a conference, there should be a range of 
representatives of the people of Kosovo, including the party of 
Ibrahim Rugova, the KLA and minority groups. The KLA might well 
demand full and immediate self-determination for the people of 
Kosovo. While the KLA should have had every right to put its point of 
view, the conference would not be bound to accept it. Given the 
extensive bombing of Kosovo and the terror campaign conducted 
there by Serbian forces, an immediate vote on the future of this 
territory 1s not possible anyway. Inevitably, NATO has used its huge 
leverage to manipulate Kosovan organisations—for example, by 
excluding the veteran Kosovan leader Adem Demaci and by 
promoting a former general in the Croat army, who participated in 
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the cleansing of the Krajina Serbs, to a key position in the KLA 
structure. Even so, it has not offered self-determination to the 
Kosovans—indeed, the June agreement does not even contain the 
promise of a referendum in three years tume which was part of the 
Rambouillet accords. 


While the Kosovans have been greatly wronged, we should be wary of 
understandable but misguided attempts to absolutize their cause. 
The exercise of self-determination by the people of any state should 
itself be pursued by proportionate means and with due account taken 
of wider implications of the action. While large nations are given to 
hegemonism, small ones can also be, in their own way, oblivious and 
self-centred. Thus, the precipitate haste with which Slovenia exited 
from the Yugoslav Federation ın 1991 actually assisted Milosevic in 
his oppression of the Kosovars. The European Community of the 
time should have delayed recognition of the break-up of the Yugoslav 
Federation until the Kosovans had been conceded their own republic. 
That Slovenian leaders gave overwhelming priority to Slovenian 
interests—regardless of the consequences—was, no doubt, as 
inevitable as it was unfortunate. The real culpability here resided 
with those Western powers, above all Germany and Britain, who 
went along with Slovenian secession despite the warnings they had 
received. Another case of small nation egoism would be the response 
of Fidel Castro and Che Guevara to the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 
The defence of Cuba against the United States was an entirely just 
cause, but risking nuclear war was not justified; fortunately, 
Khrushchev was prepared to back down. As it turns out, Cuba was 
secured from direct invasion by the results of the crisis. Some 
Kosovan leaders have insisted—very much at Western prompting — 
that only a NATO-led force is acceptable to them. But, even if all 
Kosovans agreed, ıt would still not be right to ignore the larger 
context. And some Kosovans are aware that NATO’s tutelage may be 
indefinite. An international occupation force 1s, and was, needed to 
ensure the evacuation of the Serb forces and to ensure the safety of all 
inhabitants of Kosovo—including the Serb minority. But its aim 
should always have been to make itself redundant as speedily as 


possible. 


Those who rightly called for an immediate halt to the bombing 
knew that Belgrade would still have an incentive to settle to 
prevent any resumption. Does this mean that the policy of the doves 
was covertly complicit with that of the hawks and thus prove that 
the latter were right all along? No, because the situation would 
have been better for the Kosovars at every stage if their case had 
been strongly pressed by all means short of war—in 1991—92 at the 
time of the break-up, in 1995 at Dayton, and in 1998-99 when 
hostilities began. If the Western governments who now pose as 
champions of human rights had been genuinely concerned with the 
fate of the Kosovars on any of these occasions, they could have 
achieved a decent settlement and avoided the humanitarian 
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catastrophe we face. On each of these occasions, it would have been 
better to act with Russia and without the United States. In the end, 
settlement was reached with Russia’s good offices. Indeed, the 
Chernomyrdin-Ahtisaari mission, which produced the basis for the 
agreement, was the first joint Russian-NATO approach to Belgrade. 
However, it would still be better for the Kosovars, and better for 
Europe and the world, if there was to be a NATO withdrawal from ` 
the whole of former Yugoslavia and the convening of a wider 
conference by the Council of Europe to address the need for a new 
and democratic Balkan settlement. 


In the last days of May, NATO was still seeking to insist thar, whatever 
the ‘disguise’, it would be in charge. And, even at this date, it was 
clear that a more constructive solution was available. A Reuters 
correspondent from Belgrade, citing an official release, reported on 
30 May: 


It sard that Yugoslavia accepted the ‘general principles’ set out by 
the Group of Eight as a basis for bringing peace to Kosovo. These 
priaciples include ending repression ın Kosovo, withdrawing 
Yugoslav forces, deploying an international security force, setting 
up an interim administration and giving the Kosovan Albanian 
refugees safe passage. But the United States saw no change of heart 
in Belgrade...Mike Doubleday, a Pentagon spokesman, echoed 
British demands that Milosevic must give clear signs that he is 
ready to end the crisis on NATO's terms." 


Creating New Conflicts 


Jobn Lloyd, reporting from Moscow in the Fraancial Times for 27 
May, explained two very important points relating to the Russian 
role, whether mulitary or diplomaric, in a solution. Firstly, that 
Chernomyrdin is seen as a corrupt, compromised and pro-Western 
figure in Russia and, consequently, any settlement endorsed only by 
Chernomyrdin and Yeltsin would have no credibility. Secondly, Lloyd 
also reported that the plan for a settlement proposed by Igor Ivanov, 
the Foreign Minister, envisaged a complete Serb withdrawal and not 
a partition of Kosovo.'? Not surprisingly, the concern of Russian 
political circles has always been far more with whether there was to be 
a huge NATO force in Kosovo than with any other details of the 
settlement. The inclusion of a token force of Russian soldiers in a 
NATO-led operation will not allay this concern and will simply store 
up problems for the future. And the proposal that Russia itself, rather 
than an international body, should pay for these troops shows, once 
again, the Western leaders’ stubborn refusal of constructive engage- 
ment with the Eurasian power. Following the G8 foreign ministers’ 


16 Philippe Fletcher from Belgrade, Reuters, 30 May. 
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meeting in Cologne, the Washington Post of 9 June was confident that 
the agreement obtained would, in a familiar mantra, ‘have NATO at 1ts 
core and a NATO general at its command, and not an official of the 
United Nations, the European Union, the Organisation for Security 
and Co-operation in Europe or anybody else.’ 


In the short run, NATO’s war for expansion looks like being claimed as 
a huge success for the hawks. Not only is its Balkan sphere of action 
greatly enlarged—probebly permanently—tbut the intimidation of 
war has produced a far-reaching re-ordering of regional and global 
politics. In Germany, Oskar Lafontaine has been ousted and the Social 
Democrat-Green coalition blooded by combat. Lionel Jospin has 
declared himself happy with the new order of things and José Borrell, 
the Spanish Socialist leader, has been induced to resign. Hungary, the 
Czech Republic and Poland have been kept ın line, and Romania and 
Bulgaria prepared for the next round of expansion. The British may 
hope to spearhead a new European defence pillar and a ‘task force’ has 
already been established in Whitehall to ensure that British 
companies do not lose out in the ‘race for contracts’ which the 
rebuilding of the war damage will yield." The hawks can also add 
Primakov’s scalp to their trophy list. But their liberal allies should 
reflect that he was brought down thanks to a new pink/yellow/brown 
alliance of Yeltsin, Zhirinovsky and Chernomyrdin, men who were 
the architects of the Chechen war and who have, with Western help, 
imposed on the Russian people a dreadful toll of misery. Serbia’s 
alliance with Russia has not been broken and, consequently, NATO’s 
expanded presence creates a new zone of confrontation. The rights of 
Kosovans, of whatever nationality, have been put in jeopardy and 
Kosovan self-determination has been traded for strategic advantage. 


Some influential supporters of the war are now dismayed: “Was this 
waste-land really what we wanted? Is our indefinite presence a 
promise we want to repeat? Is the United Nations system really so 
bankrupt that another NATO operation is preferable to trying to shore 
it up?’'? Those who sow the wind, reap the whirlwind. The West does 
not tackle rogue states so much as imitate and produce them, 
breeding a future fascism. We can only hope that the hollowness of 
NATO’s triumph will become clear before the whirlwind arrives, 
allowing other and wiser counsels to prevail. But, whatever the case, 
the need for a new peace movement is resoundingly apparent. 


18 Charles Pretalik ‘UK Plans Company Task Force’, The Fraesctal Times, 5/6 June 1999 
9 Hugo Young, ‘All Passions Spent’, The Gaardien, 8 June 1999 
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Scanner 


David Chandler 


The Bosnian Protectorate and 
the Implications for Kosovo 


The international Contact Group proposals for the future of Kosovo, 
put forward at the Paris/Rambouillet talks, in February 1999— 
advocating an international Implementations Mission in Kosovo— 
were based on the provisions of the Dayton Peace Agreement of 
November 1995, which ended the Bosnian conflict. If NATO gets its 
way, these plans are likely to be re-proposed. Dayton instituted the 
division of powers between military implementation of the peace 
agreement, under NATO authority, and civilian implementation, 
under an international High Representative, including election and 
media control under the Organisation for Security and Co-operation 
in Europe (OscE). Where Dayton specified a one-year transitional 
remit for the civilian powers of the High Representative and the 
OSCE, the plans for Kosovo, ostensibly for three years, were open- 
ended. The shift at Rambouillet from limited powers of transitional 
administration to an international protectorate reflected the 
powerful dynamic extending international involvement in the 
Balkans. While international armies of monitors, peacekeepers and 
administrators appear to be ever more necessary for Balkan stability, 
there is less and less of a role for the people of the region in deciding 
their own futures. 


This article draws on the experience of the last three-and-a-half years 
implementation of the Dayton Agreement in Bosnia. The purpose 1s, 
firstly, to highlight the extent of international powers under the new 
peace agreements in the region and, secondly, to assess whether this 
restriction of democracy has in fact created better conditions for 
community reconciliation and long-term stability. 


Extending the Mandates 


Like Rambouillet, Dayton was an externally imposed agreement 
portrayed by the international Contact Group members, who 
designed it, as a step forward in sovereignty and autonomy. US 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher noted: ‘Now the Bosnian 
people will have their own democratic say. This 1s a worthy goal in 
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and of itself, because the only peace that can last in Bosnia is the peace 
that the people of the country freely chose.’ 


According to the Dayton Agreement, there was to be a year of 
internationally supervised transition, during which there would be 
elections and the establishment of two types of joint institutions: the 
political institutions of the new state, which were to be elected and 
directly accountable to the people; and the economic, judicial and 
human rights institutions, which were to be supervised through the 
appointment of representatives from international institutions for five 
or six years.? This year of transition to, at least partial, self-governing 
democracy was due to end with the election of stare and entity 
bodies in September 1996, symbolizing ‘the democratic birth of the 
country’. Although these bodies were elected under internationally 
supervised and ratified elections, the transitional international 
administration was prolonged for a further two-year ‘consolidation 
period’ and then, ın December 1997, extended indefinitely. The 
extension of the time limits for international withdrawal and the 
creation of new mandates for NATO, the United Nations (UN), and the 
OSCE since Dayton have been justified by growing reference to the 
‘spirit’ rather than the letter of the Agreement. 


The international community has been free to redefine its mandates in 
Bosnia because the Dayton Agreement, like its successor at 
Rambouillet, only bound the Balkan parties to it, not the international 
organizations who have given themselves the responsibility for 
implementing it. Ad hoc international forums such as the international 
Contact Group of the powers most concerned with Balkan issues (the 
us, Britain, Germany, France, Italy and Russia), and the Peace 
Implementation Council (pic, formerly the International Conference 
on the Former Yugoslavia) meet to decide policy and then call on 
international institutions such as the UN, NATO, OSCE, European Union 
(EU), IMF and World Bank to draw up their own plans. None of these ad 
hoc forums or international institutions are party to or bound by any 
clauses of the Bosnia or Kosovo agreements.* 


The lack of constraints on international institutions extending their 
mandates and powers is revealed by the fact that evety international 
forum on Bosnian policy-making has further extended the network of 
ad hoc international regulation. The NATO mandate in Bosnia under 
IPOR (implementation force), due to expire in December 1996, was 
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extended for a further eighteen months under SFOR (stabilization force) 
and then further extended a year later, this time indefinitely. On similar 
time-scales, the UN, OSCE and Office of the High Representative (OHR) 
mandates in Bosnia were temporarily and then indefinitely extended. 
The powers of these institutions were also expanded, giving them a 
unique scope of authority. Acknowledging the lack of military threat to 
NATO forces, the new mandate further emphasized the humanitarian, 
economic and policing roles. The OSCE’s mandate to regulate elections 
extended from the organization of the election process itself to include 
novel powers to install post-election administrations and to stipulate 
the allocation of governing responsibilities, in effect, ratifying elections 
on the basis of the actions of elected representatives once in post. Along 
with the official international institutions involved in regulating 
Bosnia there are also around two hundred international non- 
governmental organizations involved, on both an official and unofficial 
basis, ın civilian policy implementation. As the Times columnist Simon 
Jenkins notes, the small Bosnian state has become ‘the world capital of 
interventionism’.? 


The High-Handed Representative 


The institution whose powers have extended the most since the Dayton 
Agreement was signed has been the OHR—the office of the 
international community’s High Representative, or Chief of the 
Implementation Mission, in Rambouillet terminology. Under the 
Dayton provisions, ıt was envisaged that the role of the High 
Representative would end once new institutions of government were 
elected in September 1996. After the elections, the OHR was given the 
authority to draw up two twelve-month ‘action plans’ for the 
government of the new state. These plans were to be approved by the 
PIC, not the Bosnian government. In implementing these plans, the 
international community initially gave lip-service to the democratic 
mandate of Bosnian politicians, stating that the High Representative 
could make recommendations to the government and, in case of 
dispute, make these recommendations public.® Six months later, the PIC 
gave the High Representative the power to set deadlines for compliance 
with his recommended measures, with the power to impose restrictions 
on travel abroad for obstructive Bosnian representatives and to impose 
economic sanctions at a local or regional level ın the case of non- 
compliance. At the same time, he was given the authority to curtail or 
suspend any media network or programmes which were held to 
contravene ‘either the spirit or the letter’ of Dayton.’ 


IS Jenkins, Ulster of the Balkans ee eee 
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In December 1997, the High Representative’s powers were extended to 
deciding the time, location and chairmanship of government meetings, 
enacting measures which had not been accepted by Bosnian authorities, 
and dismissing non-compliant elected officials at every level of 
government.® The High Representative himself demonstrated the 
flexibility of international institutional powers over Bosnia, claiming 
that ‘You do not [have] power handed to you on a platter. You just seize 
it, if you use this power well, no one will contest it. I have already 
achieved this’? The absence of obstacles to the extension of 
international regulation means that the High Representative has more 
autocratic control than even the colonial administrators of the past: ‘if 
you read Dayton carefully...[it] gives me the possibility to interpret 
my own authorities and powers’.'° Today, the OHR has headquarters 
both in Brussels and Sarajevo, one for developing policy with other 
international bodies and the other for implementing policy on the 
ground. The Sarajevo office, nicknamed “The Presidency’, is staffed by 
over two hundred international policy-makers, with units responsible 
for elections, economic reconstruction, humanitarian issues, legal 
affairs, media issues, refugee return and political affairs. ™ 


Far from facilitating auronomy, the transformation of the Dayton 
mandates has led to the creation of a US-run international protectorate 
in Bosnia. President Clinton, the Department of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have, in practice, established the framework of 
international engagement in the Bosnian state and the UN, OSCE, EU, 
World Bank, IMF and other international bodies bave run their own 
empire-building projects within this.‘? Compared with the vast 
international bureaucratic-military machine of around 50,000 
international troops and administrators, the elected institutions have 
little capacity for policy-making or implementation. 
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Assessments 


There is little evidence that international policy ıs effective in 
cohering the new Bosnian state and overcoming the divisions of the 
war. Instead of strengthening the central institutions of the new state, 
and facilitating compromise and negotiation, the international 
administration has removed policy-making capacity from Bosnian 
institutions. This has weakened the state and entity institutions 
which seek to unite society and, at the same time, has reinforced 
ethnic identification. 


The constantly expanding role of the multitude of international 
organizations has inevitably restricted the capacity of Bosnian people 
to discuss, develop and decide on vital questions of concern. At state 
level, the Bosnian Muslim, Croat and Serb representatives can discuss 
international policy proposals under the guidance of the OHR, but, at 
most, can make minor amendments or delay the implementation of 
externally prepared rules and regulations. Even this limited 
accountability has been diminished by the High Representative, who 
has viewed democratic consensus-building ın Bosnian state bodies 
such as the tripartite Presidency, Council of Ministers and State 
Parliament as an unnecessary delay to imposing international policy. 
Compared to the swift signature of the chief administrator’s pen, the 
working out of democratic accountability through the joint 
institutions was seen as ‘painfully cumbersome and ineffective’. At 
the Bonn PIC summit in December 1997, the ‘cumbersome’ need for 
elected Bosnian representatives to assent to international edicts was 
removed and the High Representative was empowered both to 
dismuss elected representatives who obstructed policy and to impose 
legislation directly. The international community thereby assumed 
complete legislative and executive power over the formally 
independent state. 


Dayton divided the Bosnian state into two entities, the Muslim- 
Croat Federation, with 51 per cent of the territory, and the Serb 
entity, Republika Srpska (RS), with 49 per cent. There was little 
autonomy for elected representatives at either entity level. In the 
Federation, policy has been devised by the OHR in close co- 
operation with US state officials. The ad hoc Federation Forum co- 
chaired by the Principal Deputy High Representative and us 
Assistant Secretary of State met on a monthly basis with Muslim 
and Croat representatives, to present international proposals, and 
Special Groups were set up on a similar ad hoc basis to circumvent 
elected forums and develop policy in different areas. The lack of 
support among both sides for imposed Federation policies was 
dismissed by the Sentor Deputy High Representative: ‘I don’t care. 
I am simply not interested in who does not want the Federation: 
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this is a concept that we will implement... We dictate what will 
be done.’ "4 


In Republika Srpska, the international regulation of policy-making 
was even more disputed. The seat of government was moved 
from Pale to Banja Luka and IMF and OHR economic packages 
prevented the RS régime from raising finances independently 
of the international community. In July 1997, the international 
community supported the dissolution of the RS Parliamentary 
Assembly and overruled the Rs constitutional court to force new 
elections and then organized the selection of a governing coalition 
which excluded the largest party, the sps (Serb Democratic Party). In 
March 1999, before the NATO military campaign over Kosovo, the 
High Representative took international interference in entity politics 
further by dismissing the newly elected rs President, Nikola 
Poplasen. 


Consensus Versus Consent 


At city and local levels, the international community has similarly 
had a free hand to overrule elected representatives and impose policy 
under the rubric of multi-ethnic governance. The divided city of 
Mostar provides a good example of how this works in practice: seats 
are allocated in advance on the basis of ethnicity and then, under 
international guidance, ‘consensus’ politics are enforced against the 
Croat representatives from West Mostar and Muslim representatives 
from East Mostar. International regulation marginalizes Mostari 
voters and removes any local accountability for policy-making. In the 
disputed region of Brcko, under a Supervisory Order on Multi-Ethnic 
Admunistration, an international administrator regulates the 
composition of the consultative assembly and issues binding 
regulations. As the Washington Post described, his ‘kingly powers’ 
extend ‘right down to determining who will live in which house, the 
list of required attendees at meetings of the local police chiefs, the 
ethnic composition of the local municipal council and the pace at 
which privatization will proceed’." 


At municipal level, the powers of the international community have 
also grown since Dayton. In the first two years of international 
administration, international pressure at this level was limited to the 
threat of withdrawing reconstruction aid. At the end of 1997, the 
international community developed two new lines of approach. 
Firstly, using the post-Bonn powers, the High Representative began 
to dismiss local mayors who were seen as obstructive. Secondly, 
following the extension of the OSCB’s powers for the municipal 
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elections of September 1997, the international community dis- 
regarded election results to impose power-sharing administrations 
and, in some cases, suspended local assemblies, replacing them with 
executive boards run by international appointees. * 


Dayton promised the decentralization of political power and creation 
of multi-ethnic administrations in Bosnia in order to cohere state 
institutions and provide security to ethnic minorities and safeguard 
their autonomy. The Rambouillet Agreement similarly emphasizes 
decentralization, protection for national communities and powers for 
local communal authorities. However, the experience of Dayton 
suggests that the outcome of this framework will belie any good 
intentions that lie behind it. 


Protection of minorities, promised to the three constituent peoples 
under Dayton, bas not been delivered under the international 
administration. At state, entity, city and municipal levels, a clear 
pattern has emerged where elected majorities have been given little 
control over policy-making. However, this power has not been 
decentralized to give minority groups security and a stake in 
government but, rather, transferred to the international institutions 
and re-centralized in the hands of the High Representative. Today, 
the international community regulates Bosnian life, all the way down 
to the minutiae of local community service provision, employment 
practices, school admissions and sports.'? Multi-ethnic admin- 
istrations exist on paper, but the fact that the consensus attained in 
these fora is an imposed one, not one autonomously negotiated, is - 
important. Compliance with international edicts imposed by the 
threat of dismissals or economic sanctions does little to give either 
majorities or minorities a stake in the process, nor to encourage the 
emergence of a negotiated accountable solution that could be viable 
in the long term. 


Hollow Democracy 


The institutions of Bosnian government are hollow structures, not 
designed to operate autonomously. The Bosnian state’s Council of . 
Ministers, with the nominal role of assenting to pre-prepared policy, 
has few staff or resources and is aptly described by the OHR as 
‘effectively, little more than an extended working group’.‘® Muslim, 
Croat and Serb representatives have all argued for greater ethnic 
autonomy in policy-making, and have attempted to uphold the 
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tights protected in the ‘letter’ of the Dayton Agreement against the 
ad-hoc reinterpretation of international powers under the ‘spirit of 
Dayton’.'? As an advisor to Bosnian President Izetbegovic noted, 
there is a contradiction between the stated aims of the international 
protectorate and its consequences: ‘A protectorate solution is not 
good, because the international community would bring all the 
decisions which would decrease all the functions of Bosma- 
Herzegovina institutions. The High Representative’s mandate 1s 
actually, an opposite one, to strengthen the Bosnia~Herzegovina 
insticutions.’?° 


The frailty of Bosnian institutions has perpetuated the fragmentation 
of political power and reliance on personal and local networks of 
support which were prevalent during the Bosnian war. Both Susan 
Woodward and Katherine Verdery provide useful analyses of the 
impact on Bosnian society of the external undermining of stare and 
entity centres of power and security.’ The lack of cohering political 
structures has meant that Bosnian people are forced to rely on more 
narrow and parochial survival mechanisms, which has meant that 
ethnicity has maintained its wartime relevance as a political resource. 


It would appear thar the removal of mechanisms of political 
accountability has done little to broaden Bosnian people's political 
outlook. The removal of sites of accountable political power has, in fact, 
reinforced general insecurity and atomization which has, in turn, led to 
the institutionalization of much narrower political relations in the 
search for individual links to those with influence and power. The 
narrowing of the political sphere and reliance on individual survival 
strategies has assumed a generalized pattern across society. The ‘new 
feudalism’ noted by some commentators and the continued existence of 
weak para-state structures in Muslim and Croat areas of the Federation 
are symptomatic of the vacuum of integrative institutional power at 
state and entity level, rather than some intrinsically disintegrative 
dynamic.?? 


The dynamic of the Dayton process bas been to institutionalize fears 
and insecurities through high-handed international rule, disempower- 
ing Bosnian people and their representatives. With little influence 
over, or relationship to, the decision-making process, there is concern 
that entity boundaries or rights to land, employment and housing can 
easily be brought into question. The extended mandates of the 
international institutions have undermined the power of the main 
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political parties and their elected representatives, but have not created 
the political basis of a unitary Bosnia, except in so far as it 1s one 
artificially imposed by, and dependent upon, the international 


community. 
The Anti-Democratic Consensus 


There has been little regret over the still-birth of democracy in 
Bosnia. And there has been even less critical consideration of the 
role that over-extended international regulation has had in 
institutionalizing ethnic divisions and weakening political 
structures. The international institutions running the small state 
have argued that international mandates make for better democracy 
than the electoral competition of the ballot box. The Chairman-in- 
Office of the OSCE has asserted that the ‘political level’ of the Bosnian 
voters is ‘not very high’.23 The OHR, equally, has little time for 
democratic accountability, its representatives alleging that ‘Bosnia is 
a deeply sick society, ill at ease with even the most basic principles of 
democracy’.4 The High Representative himself has stated chat 
elected Bosnian representatives are not serving the real interests of 
their voters and, therefore, have no right to challenge his rulings.?5 
These views have been supported by international leaders, the then 
German Foreign Minister, Klaus Kinkel, openly confirming thar the 
international community had little hesitation in moving to take 
decisions contrary to the will of the Bosnian people.”® 


Perhaps surprisingly, however, the institution with the lowest . 
opinion of the Bosnian electorate is the Democratisation Branch of 
the OSCE Mission in Bosnia. Jasna Malkoc, a Senior Co-ordinator, 
argues that Bosnian people are incapable of handling electoral 
competition: ‘Political parties are a new appearance. People do not 
know how to cope and neither do their leaders... People just follow 
the flock’.?? Central to the Branch’s approach is the understanding 
thar the Bosnian population, ‘damaged’ or traumatized by the war 
and the transition from one-party state regulation, are not capable of 
acting independently or making choices between ‘night’ and ‘wrong’. 
Taking over the language of empowerment from the psycho-social _ 
counselling work being developed in the war, the new focus ıs on the 
capacity of individuals for democracy, as opposed to broader political 
processes, thereby ignoring the impact of international regulation 1n 
shaping the political climate. If anything, the Democratisation 
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Branch work of community education and empowerment is more 
invidious to democracy than the enforced international admin- 
istration because it implicitly assumes that Bosnian people are 
incapable of rational choice. Once the capacity of Bosnian people as 
rational political actors is negated, there 1s no reason, in principle, for 
international administration to be seen as merely temporary or 
transitional, nor for democracy to be seen as preferable.?® 


This élitist view of the incapacity of Balkan people to cope with 
democracy has not been challenged by the critics of international 
engagement in the Balkans. In fact, the most vociferous critics of 
international policy go further in arguing thar there is still too much 
freedom and autonomy in Bosnia. Ironically, 1ll-informed liberal 
critics assert that international institutions have failed to intervene 
enough to weaken the powers of elected representatives. The 
Guardian argues: ‘The West’s mistake was to set too much store by 
holding elections in Bosnia before the conditions were ripe...The 
West allowed Bosnia’s politicians too much power over the last three 
years [since Dayton]’.79 


Dayton’s critics argue that far too much respect has been given to 
elected representatives, because the West either has a fatalistic view 
that there is nothing that can be done about ethnic rivalries or is not 
willing to commit the resources needed to confront Balkan political 
élites.3° While the OSCE and the OHR have an ambiguous attitude 
towards elections, setting them up as democratic enough to 
legitimize the governing institutions, but not legitimare enough to 
allow the dominant parties to challenge the OHR’s right to impose 
policy, the Liberal critics see elections as highly problematic and bad 
for democracy in Bosnia. In Britain, some of the campaigning liberal 
press have called for an end to elections and an ‘open-ended 
occupation’ or a ‘benign colonial regume’.>* 


International proposals for Kosovo at Rambouillet meet these strident 
interventionist demands. The Kosovar Albanians will receive, as Joho 
Pilger notes, ‘only a fake autonomy with far less freedom than they had 
under the old Yugoslav constitution’.2* However he errs in thinking 
that restrictions on democracy favour the Serbs: the Rambouillet 
accords not only remove Serb and Yugoslav influence over Kosovo but 
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strike at the heart of Serbian and Yugoslav sovereignty. For example, 
Appendix B gives NATO personnel ‘free and unrestricted passage and 
unimpeded access throughout FRY’, ‘NATO is granted the use of 
airports, roads, rails, and ports without payment of fees, duties, dues, 
tolls or charges’ and NATO personnel have immunity from prosecution 
for civil or criminal offences.33 The inevitable consequence of the 
Kosovo protectorate and the spread of international regulation in the 
region will be greater insecurity as both Albanian and Serb wishes are 
ignored. The errors of Bosnia look set to be repeated and ethnic 
divisions will be cohered. 


Conclusion 


Throughout the international engagement with Bosnia, the powers of 
the international community have expanded with little criticism. This 
process has continued through the Kosovo crisis. The Guardian boasts 
that ‘we argued from the start... for a land war to capture Kosovo and 
turn it into an international protectorate’ and its sister paper, The 
Observer, asserts that ‘the only viable course 1s to use the Bosnian 
precedent and establish a NATO protectorate in Kosovo’ .34 This liberal- 
led consensus has facilitated the denial of democracy under 
international administration in the Balkans. The historically 
understood meaning of democracy—legitumacy through popular 
accountability to the electorate, the demos—has been replaced by a new 
and opposite meaning: adherence to regulations laid down by external 
iostitutions. The idea chat Balkan people are ill-suited to democracy 
and unable to govern themselves has legitimated the growth of 
1oternational mandates in the region. This dynamic towards Balkan 
protectorates is reflected in the increase in powers awarded to NATO 
and the international community under Rambouillet. 


Thus article has attempted to question this consensus and suggest that 
there is an alternative to the cycle of greater and greater international 
mandates and the establishment of a new set of protectorates in the 
Balkans. The one alternative thar 1s never advocated by the 
interventionists 1s that of allowing people in the region greater 
autonomy to develop their own solutions The international | 
experience of Bosnia suggests that any form of international 
protectorate will intensify and institutionalize ethnic divisions. The 
trend towards law-making by international edict makes it impossible 
for any negotiated compromise to arise between Serbs, Croats and 
Muslims. In turn, this means thar there is little capacity for Bosnian 
institutions to unify society and overcome divisions. The lesson for 
Kosovo is that more social autonomy, not less, may be the best path to 
stability and post-conflict peace-building. 
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reply 
Daniel Lazare 


The Grand Illusion of Democratic 
Nationalism: A Reply to Michael Lind 


The editors have been kind enough to give me space to respond to 
Michael Lind’s reply to my article on the US Constitution in NLR 
232.7 


In my article and in my book, The Frozen Republic,? I tried to show 
how America’s sacred constitution has locked the United States into a 
school of eighteenth-century Anglo-American thought that ıs 
increasingly at odds with the needs of modern society. The result, to 
quote the cover of NLR 232, is a ‘deadlocked democracy’, a self- 
contained, self-referential political microcosm thar is inured to 
change and outside influences. I do not think that I could have come 
up with a better example of my thesis than Lind’s article. 


Michael Lind is an American nationalist. This ıs a bit unusual in a 
country in which nationalism has always been ideologically weak— 
which is one reason why fascism, as opposed to nativist currents such 
as the Ku Klux Klan, made such little headway in the US in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Instead, most American political analysts—in fact, most 
Americans—are strict constitutionalists, meaning that they see the 
constitution as having given rise to the American nation rather than 
the other way around. Lind disagrees. The nation, he clearly believes, 
pre-dated the constitution and, assuming it survives America’s 
increasingly obsolete and dysfunctional form of government, will 
post-date it as well. This makes Lind somewhat more open to the idea 
of constitutional change than the average bourgeois pundit—but 
only to a degree. While he believes that the constitution should 
change with the nation, he also believes that, just as some things 
about the nation will never change, or at least will change very slowly, 
some things about the constitution should also remain unchanged. 
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Hence his assertion: ‘The American presidential system was, and is, 
no more capable of evolving into a parliamentary system than a 
hippopotamus is capable of metamorphosing into a peacock or a 
turtle.’ Change in the Us is subject to certain internal dynamics 
unlike those of any other nation. Rather than blindly copying others, 
the us should remain true to its own inner essence. 


Kant and Burke 


This is not to say that the Us system should shut itself off from all ideas 
from abroad; Lind 1s hardly as close-minded as that. For example, he is a 
qualified fan of proportional representation—‘a reform’, he notes, ‘that 
was actually proposed by one Reconstruction Republican congress- 
man’, as if chat somehow improved its standing.* Bur, while individual 
reforms are permissible, Lind draws the line at importing entire 
ideologies. Citing Marx and Trotsky, as I did in NLR 232, merely 
confirms one’s allegiance to ‘the tradition of the European radical Left’ 
and hence one’s ‘divergence from the mainstream American Centre- 
Left’. If one wants to have an impact on American politics, Lind 
maintains, one must be part of the mainstream, which means that one 
should cease quoting various European radicals and socialists and limit 
oneself to respectable American pensewrs. Lind ends with a blast at the 
idea of democracy as something transcending national boundaries: 


In the real world of governments and nations, constitution-making 
and constitution-revising are like designing, or remodelling, a 
building to take advantage of the characteristics of a given site, 
rather than like devising a blueprint for a generic structure with no 
location in mind and with no thought of the identity, needs and 
preferences of the likely occupants. Lazare’s critique of the American 
constitutional order, rich in particular insights, is undermined by 
the tendency toward abstraction and the impatience with 
compromise and imperfection which distinguishes left radicalism 
from liberal meliorism. He does not want to modify capitalism, but 
to scrap it; he does not want to amend the us Constitution, but to 
eliminate it altogether. Confronted with such temperamental 
radicalism, all that a temperamental liberal can say is: from the 
crooked timber of humanity, nothing straight can be made.® 


Although the quote is actually from Kant, it is taken out of context 
and used in a way that is closer to the classic Burkean critique of 
rationalist restructuring and reform.’ Rationalism 1s unrealistic, this 
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view holds, because it tries to impose abstract notions of what 
should be on a reality that is both richer and messier than anything 
‘petulant, assuming, short-sighted coxcombs of philosophy’ can come 
up with. In its desire to make a clean sweep of things, it can only 
wind up doing violence to that which it purports to help. Real 
reform, by contrast, must come from within. It must develop 
organically out of the society of which it is a part. 


An Unwritten American Constitution? 


Lind is what might be described as a constitutionalist with a small 
‘c’, meaning that his loyalty is not to the document drafted in 
Philadelphia in 1787, but to the unwritten constitution behind it, a 
kind of national DNA code that both reflects and reinforces all those 
things about America that are long-standing and unique, its 
temperament, geography, political traditions, racial make-up, and so 
forth. The written constitution 1s valid only to the degree it 
harmonizes with the unwritten one. When they diverge, as they are 
clearly now doing, it ıs the former’s job to adapt rather than the 
latter's. Where the reigning ideology ın the US 1s that the nation 
must serve the constitution, Lind holds that the written constitution 
must change so as to better serve the nation as it enters the twenty- 
first century. 


Given his distaste for internationalism, socialism, and the like, 
Lind has certain things in common with palaeo-conservatism, a 
school of thought associated with the magazine Chronicles, 
published in Rockford, Illinois, which, month after month, flails 
away at global capitalism, international democracy, and modernist 
revolutionaries from Oliver Cromwell onwards. He also has some- 
thing in common with chose lapsed Marxists who produce the 
journal Telos and have rejected democratic universalism in favour of 
what might be called a universal particularism, a belief that it 1s up 
to every nation and, indeed, every region to somehow fulfil its own 
separate destiny. But Lind deploys his own approach to such 
matters. As we have seen, he is not a xenophobe and is, in fact, more 
open to foreign ideas than most political writers in the us. While 
not a one-size-fits-all democratic universalist, he does not reject 


democracy per se. 


Rather, he is a liberal nationalist who strives to tailor democracy to 
American circumstances. To this end, he has attempted to revive a 
democratic-nationalist school of thought, supposedly stretching from 
George Washington and Alexander Hamilton through ‘the two 
Roosevelts’, Theodore and Franklin D.® Lind is also a racial 
amalgamationist who, in contrast to both the racist Right and 
liberal multi-culturalists, argues that black, white, Hispanic, and 
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other elements must blend together to form a harmonious whole. 
Nationalism is intolerant of competing sub- or transnational 
loyalties. Therefore, the only way to strengthen American identity, he 
argues, is to merge nation and race in a kind of caftcan-lait 
compromise. 


What is the American Nation? 


Lind believes in some natural and unchanging American essence that 
transcends law, politics, and history. But what can this essence 
possibly be? The fact is that the nation-state has never seemed less 
natural, and hence more artificial and arbitrary, than at this late stage 
of capitalist development. This goes for the United States as much as 
it does for Britain, France, or any of the other major capitalist powers. 
The more closely one examines a concept like American-ness, the 
more paradoxical it becomes. Firstly, there is the problem of 
nomenclature. ‘America’ refers to the entire Western Hemisphere; 
using it to connote the Us alone is rather like referring to China as 
Asia or Italy as Europe. Prior to the Civil War, ‘United States’ was 
used as a plural noun, whereas after 1865, in keeping with the new 
spirit of national unity, it became singular—as in ‘the United States zs 
the land of the free and the home of the brave’. Rather than correcting 
the anachronism, Americans chose to ignore it. But even if we 
consider citizens of the USA—‘Usanians’, as Tom Nairn might call 
them—on their own terms, it 1s difficult to understand what it is 
they have in common. They are not a race or an ethnos, as Lind would 
certainly agree—although he looks forward to the day when this 
would no longer be the case. Neither are they a ‘folk’ in the sense of 
a people distinguished by long-standing customs, culture, or habits 
of thought. This was the case as far back as the eighteenth century, 
when Americans were known not only for their willingness, but 
their positive eagerness to shed old ways so as to adapt to new 
circumstances. Given the tidal waves of 1mmigration that have 
washed over the nation since the 1840s, it 1s even more so today. 


Indeed, the only thing they have that holds them together is a 
common government, a common creed, or, most fundamentally of 
all, a common constitution. It is very difficult for Lind to accept 
this because it suggests that the two constitutions, the formal one 
and the organic one underlying it, are one and the same. It suggests 
that there is no national essence preceding, post-dating, or in 
anyway separate and distinct from this all-important founding 
document. Despite Lind’s Burkean scepticism of sweeping ration- 
alist critiques and remedies, ıt suggests that the us is, in fact, a 
classic Enlightenment creation, a vast Euclidean edifice resting 
on a handful of unquestionable, unchangeable axioms. Just as Euro- 
peans in the Middle Ages thought of themselves as Christendom, 
that 1s, the domain of Christ, Americans think of themselves, not 
incorrectly, as the domain of the constitution. It is the only way to 
think of themselves that seems to make sense. 
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The US Constitution as a Conservatizing Force 


But, given the fundamental incoherence of the us Constitution, it 
does not make sense at all. The situation in the us is both grimmer 
and more promising than Lind realizes. Americans are tied hand and 
foot to an eighteenth-century plan of government that was already 
musty and backward-looking at the time it was promulgated. They 
are prisoners of its contradictions. No matter how conservative or 
immovable the Us may seem at the moment, it is at the mercy of an 
unchangeable constitution whose fundamental flaws are less 
remediable the more crippling they become. This 1s not to say that 
some sort of breakdown is imminent. But it is to say that the 
constitution’s contradictions will increasingly shape American 
politics in the coming decades and that they could eventually point 
the way to the people’s release. 


Much of Lind’s reply 1s an attempt to prove that the constitution is 
not as central as I claim. His essay is peppered with assertions that 
this or that feature of US society is either beyond or beneath the 
constitution’s reach. He cites the nineteenth-century alliance 
between Northern capitalists and Southern Blacks as an example 
of the sort of ‘enduring cross-class alliances’ that were ‘the 
result of deeply rooted conflicts of interest and identity among 
American groups, not artefacts of either the constitutional 
structure or the electoral system’.? But this neglects the degree 
to which an immovable constitution protected and maintained 
a fragmented voting system that allowed conservative state 
politicians, toward the end of the nineteenth century, to 
disenfranchise both black voters in the South and urban workers in 
the North, thereby preventing socialists from restructuring politics 
along class lines. The Ancient Constitution thus served to preserve 
the sort of unholy alliances that Lind artributes to ethno-regional 
conflicts alone. If ‘America is home to so many Christian 
fundamentalists, heavily-acmed militia members, creationists, and 
other rebels against modernity’, as I put it in my article, Lind insists 
that it also stems from ethno-religious factors that predate the 
constitution of 1787, for example ‘the fact that the South was 
settled in the eighteenth century by Scots-Irish immigrants from 
Ulster, many of whose distant cousins in contemporary Northern 
Ireland are “heavily-armed... members” of Unionist militias and 
followers of “Christian fundamentalists” such as the Reverend Jan 
Paisley.’'° Wherever the Scots-Lrish go, it seems, guns and Bibles 
follow. But this similarly neglects the degree to which the 
constitution helped to conserve such sub-culcures and encourage 


9 Lind, Why There Will Be No Revolucion in the US’, p 99. 
1 ihid ,p 101 
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them to dig in for the long haul.“ Finally, Lind argues that 
America’s 143-year-old two-party system, the oldest such system in 
the world, has nothing to do with the way the pre-modern 
constitution has impoverished politics or limited electoral options. 
Rather, ıt 1s all the result of ‘the interplay between American society 
and American electoral rules (which are creations of statute and are 
not mandated by the federal constitution).’'? But, again, this 
ignores the degree to which a statutory structure is strengthened by 
a constitution set up against the very idea of structural change. 


One cannot be too emphatic about this. Nothing tn US society 1s 
beyond the constitution’s reach. Everything betrays, in one way or 
another, the document’s imprint. If this sounds dogmatic, it is 
because the American constitutional system is dogmatic. For more 
than two centuries, the us has devoted itself to analyzing, 
interpreting, and prying meaning from a single four thousand-word 
text. The effort, admittedly, has sometimes been cynical and 
hypocritical, never more so than in the golden age of liberal 
constitutional exegesis that followed the Second World War. But the 
fact that government in America is unable to make a single move 
without somehow justifying itself on the basis of what was written or 
said ın Philadelphia ın 1787 is still remarkable. Democratic reform is 
permissible ın the US only to the degree that ıt can be shown to be 
compatible with a pre-modern plan of government. 


America’s Special Vulnerability 


Lind asserts, more than a little taurologically, that, regardless of 
constitutional flaws or contradictions, the us will never change in 
some radical, fundamental way because the American people do not 
want it to change: 


Lazare... makes a serious error in thinking that the situation in rhe 
United States is so dire that more than a tiny minority would favour 
scrapping the federal constitution entirely and starting from 
Ground Zero. Lazare is free to declare that “True democra- 
tization. . would require a fundamental break with the past’, but 
one would go bankrupt betting that the us, in the foreseeable 
future, will experience a ‘top-to-bottom makeover. ..’%3 


H One Amenoan bistonan has acunbuted Amenon's Sun Beit/Gun Belt culture to colonists 
from the long-unsettled border region between England and Scotland who took their violent 
aod unruly ways and moved to the Amencan Highland South in the aghteenth century Bur 
this begs the question of why no equivalent culture, es far as I know, exists in the English- 
Scotush border region today Did every last ruffian and carte thief depart for the New World? 
Or did the culture sumply change? Assuming the letter, whar is about che us structure that 
secves co ward off change and lock such cultures in place for centuries on end? See David 
Hackett Fischer, Albron’s Seed Four Brith Fellsuays m America, Oxford 1989, pp 605-782 

1 Lind, ‘Why There Will Be No Revolution in the US’, p 102 

13 Ibid., p 116. 
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But this ignores the way in which a constitutional breakdown could 
umpose change on a reluctant populace. My article was not only an 
analysis of how the cult of the constitution 1s suffocating American 
democracy, but also an exploration of what it means for a 
constitutional system to set itself against change in a global system in 
which everything is in flux. My point is that the more it struggles to 
do so, the more unbearable the effort becomes. The best, but certainly 
not the only example of how this might occur involves the us Senate, 
a legislative body that 1s at least as powerful as the House of 
Representatives and maybe even more so, yet which 1s organized on 
the pre-democratic principle of equal state representation regardless 
of population. This was bad enough in 1787, when the population 
ratio between the largest and smallest state was twelve to one, but it 
1s far worse today now that the ratio has reached sixty-eight to one, 
according to the larest census estimates. The constitution stipulates 
in Article v that this archaic voting arrangement may not be 
modified in the slightest unless all fifty states agree. Yet the greater 
the ratio, the greater the incentive for the very smallest states—in 
this case, Wyoming followed by Vermont, Alaska, and the Dakoras— 
to just say no. 


Reform is therefore impossible. Yet, in a democratic age in which 
such glaring inequities are more and more intolerable, reform 1s 
inevitable. So which is it to be? What happens when change meets 
the unchangeable? As I pointed out, the problem is far from 
unprecedented. With the death of John Brown in the abortive 
Harpers Ferry raid in 1859, it is very probable that not a single soul 
in the North wanted civil war. Yet civil war is what the people got 
The constitution’s absolute inflexibility on the slavery question, its 
failure to provide a mechanism to do away with ‘the peculiar 
institution’, collided head-on with a growing democratic majority 10 
favour of excising the malignancy. The result was a constitutional 
crisis that left the people no alternative but to act on their own. 
Change was not something they sought, but something they 
submitted to. 


The question is whether something similar could happen with regard 
to the us Senate—whether a similarly undemocratic yet 
unreformable institution, in other words, might provoke a similarly 
revolutionary response. Not only is there every reason to believe that 
it could, but, given how the constitution effectively closes the door to 
legal reform, it is difficult to see how reform could come about in any 
other way. Lind, though, believes that I am exaggerating. “Io roast 
these particular pigs’, he says, ‘it is not necessary to burn down this 
particular house.’ While the constitution does not allow Americans 
to tamper with the principle of equal state representation, 1t says 
nothing about dividing the larger states into smaller units so as to 
reduce the inequity. Therefore, if California (population 32.7 million) 


“4 Ibid, p 117 
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suffers from the fact that it has the same number of votes in the upper 
house as Wyoming (population 481,000), then the logical solution is 
simply to break it up into smaller units to narrow the gap. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t 1t? Considering that all this could be accom- 
plished at a sub-constitutional level via a simple act of Congress— 
although Article rv, section three, requires thar state approval also be 
obtained—Lind’s way out would seem to have the virtue of being 
more practical and realistic. Rather than relying oo grand revolution- 
ary flourishes, it could be accomplished the ‘normal’ way through 
back-room tradeoffs and deals. But would it really be so simple? In a 
polity as calcified as the US, structural adjustments on this scale 
would automatically be viewed as dangerous, destabilizing, or just 
plain bizarre. Although no one would use such terms, it would be 
seen as counter to a constitutional system biased in favour of 
muddling through. While Californians might gain greater 
representation in the Senate if Lind’s solution came to pass, they 
might fear losing clout in presidential elections in which candidates 
for the Oval Office currently spare no effort in wooing the Golden 
State. Los Angeles residents might also see such a break-up as an 
attempt by affluent Northern Californians to cut themselves off from 
the urban problems of the South, while white suburbanites would 
likely see it as an attempt by a Latinos, Asians, or Blacks to hijack 
greater LA and wrest control from the political masters in the current 
state capital of Sacramento. 


Immobilism and Unintended Consequences 


Whatever the specific reason, the point is thar, in a political system 
as pinched and atomized as the us, defenders of the status quo would 
have every advantage. For every argument in favour of change, there 
would be dozens in favour of staying put. The old adage, ‘if it ain’t 
broke, don’t fix it’, becomes an all-purpose rationale for immobilism 
in a system in which there is no concept of what it means to be 
broken ın the first place. Objectivity implies a viewpoint outside the 
self, yet such a viewpoint 1s impossible in a system that is hermetic 
and self-referential. The only standards the system recognizes are 
those that reinforce its legitimacy. It will submit to only the 
minimum number of changes needed to maintain itself in existence 
and nothing more. If one could go bankrupt waiting for Americans 
to solve the problem of a malapportioned Senate outside of a 
Madisonian framework, one could go doubly so waiting for them to 
act within it. 


Change is impossible in the context of a deeply conservative 
constitutional system predicated on the belief thar change 1s 
synonymous with corruption and decay. The only way change can be 
instituted, consequently, 1s if this principle is overthrown. On the 
other hand, if it is finally toppled, the consequences could be even 
more profound than in the 1860s. One reason the gains of the Civil 
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War proved so easy to undo is that, in 1860—61, Southern secession- 
ists were allowed to take the initiative while the North cast itself in 
the role of defender of the status quo. As difficult as it became to 
maintain this fiction as the war ground on, it made ıt all the easier to 
return in large measure to the status quo ante once ıt was over. In 
contrast, if the problem of a grossly malapportioned us Senate were to 
lead to a not-dissimilar crisis in the twenty-first century, ıt would be 
giants like New York or California thar would have to act first, while 
latter-day rotten boroughs like Wyoming or Vermont would seek to 
preserve a system from which they derive immense benefit. If the 
majority of the people who live in the nine or ten most populous 
states found themselves acting in conscious violation of Madisontan 
dictates concerning how the constitution may or may not be altered, 
they would be forced to assert their sovereignty over the constitution 
rather than under it. Having done so once, it would be difficult to 
imagine how the demos could refrain from exercising its sovereignty 
again and again.*> If so, the result would be a fundamental change not 
only in structure but in methodology. Instead of constantly asking 
itself what the Founders would have done in a given situation, the 
demos would have to recognize that its ties to the past have been 
broken and that it must henceforth look to itself in deciding what to 
do in the here and now. 


Once again, this is not something the demas might wish upon itself, 
but something to which it might find itself forced to submit. 
Meanwhile, change of this sort is not to be under estimated. Breaking 
the hold of the constitution would be every bit as significant as 
abolishing the monarchy in the UK. Everything would be subject to 
change, right down to the name. Just as a republican Britain could no 
longer call itself ‘the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland’, it would only be a matter of time before someone pointed 
out that “United States’ is no longer appropriate in a democratic 
republic in which the people rather than the states serve as the basic 
constituent elements. Shorn of its Ancient Constitution, the US, 
America, or whatever else it called itself, would be humbler, less 
exceptional, more eager to join the rest of the world rather than to 
dominate. 


Democracy in One Country? 


This absence of any concept of an objective standard 1s one of the 
more strikingly pre-modern aspects of the us Constitution. The 
Founders were not utilitarians; they never attempt to come up with 
a theory of what government was supposed to do in accordance with 
Bentham’s famous formula of the greatest good of the greatest 


13 According to che theory of sovereignty, the one thing a sovereign power is incapable of 
doing is ın any way limiting, compromising, or destroying its own sovereignty See Peter 
Suber, The Paradax sf Self-Amendment. A Study of Logic, Law, Omearpetence, and Change, New 
York 1990, p 12 
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number. Although the Preamble seems to establish a number of 
over-arching goals—‘to...establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the common defense’, and so on—the 
relationship between the opening paragraph and the remainder of 
the document, in which the attainment of a proper constitutional 
equilibrium is seen as the highest virtue, is unclear. Checks and 
balances, separation of powers, and ‘a more perfect Union’ are all 
assumed to be somehow related, although the precise connection 1s 
never spelled out. 


The objectivity issue is also what makes Lind’s concept of democratic 
nationalism so unconvincing. Real democracy requires the establish- 
ment of an objectrve standard outside the self. Yet nationalism 
encourages the opposite—subjectivism, burrowing within, further 
retreat into the intellectual wasteland of ‘American exceptionalism’. 
If genuine reform can only come about when Americans begin to 
understand how far behind other advanced industrial nations they are 
falling in terms of civil liberties, progressive social policies, urban 
conditions, and the like, then anything that encourages them in the 
belief that Americans are different, and therefore not to be judged 
according to the same standards, can only short-circuit democratic 
reform. Despite their professions to the contrary, ‘democratic’ 
nationalists end up opening the doors to all kinds of undemocratic 
tendencies—racism, sexism, outsized personality cults, and all the 
rest. 


Theodore Roosevelt 1s as good an example of this tendency as any. 
Despite Lind’s attempts at bolstering Roosevelt's reputatiton—he 
has elsewhere referred to him as ‘perhaps the key philosopher- 
statesman in the pantheon of American democratic national- 
ism’*®—the real-life TR was bellicose and jingoistic, a fierce 
opponent of America’s beleaguered labour movement and a racial 
protectionist who believed that it was not only important to keep 
out paupers and anarchists, but ‘races which do not assimilate 
readily with our own’. The other Roosevelt--FDR—is a less 
glaring but, in some ways, even better example. Whatever Teddy’s 
misgivings about a rising tide of Jewish immigration, he did not 
try to bar the door to victims of anti-Semitism. Franklin, however, 
did. Although usually seen as sympathetic to black aspirations, the 
real-life FDR went out of his way to avoid offending racist Dixiecrats 
in Congress, refused to support an anti-lynching bill, and refused to 
use federal resources to prosecute racist atrocities. As historians 
such as Kenneth Jackson have shown, his efforts to shore up home- 
ownership led to a vast increase in residential segregation, an 
increase that liberals have been struggling ever since the Sixties to 


16 Lind, Hamulten’s Republie, p. 57 
7 "True Americanism’ (1894), 1n Theodore Roosevelt, Amreen Ideals and Other Essays, 
Secral and Political, New York 1897, p- 27 
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undo.”® Although also usually seen as sympathetic to labour, the de- 
urbanizing, pro-Sun Belt policies that Roosevelt set in motion did 
much to undermine the power of the union movement after the war. 
Lind applauds FDR for vastly expanding federal power. But he fails 
to note how New Deal-fuelled suburbanization led to an equally 
vast expansion of the power of the localities. The result, a half- 
century or so later, is a combined federal, state, and local power 
structure that is every bit as diffuse, sprawling, and incoherent as 
the middle—lass suburban order it is designed to serve. If, as Lind 
claims, FDR really belongs in the nationalist camp, then his policies 
are an example of the damage that even the most liberal nationalism 
ends up doing to democracy. 


Of course, non-nationalist admirers of FDR also bave a great deal to 
answer for concerning their hero’s record. But that is another 


story... 
Socialism and Democracy 


Marxism holds that social progress in an advanced industrial country 
such as the US can only come about by virtue of the working class. To 
Lind, a statement like this must sound terribly abstract and 
‘European’. But, in reality, it is the key to moving the American 
system off dead-centre. 


Reform in the United States cannot come from the middle or upper 
classes. Both grew up under the Madisonian republic, both are 
steeped in its traditions, and both are devoted to its precepts. 
Constitutionalism is in their bones, with the result that, even if a few 
enlightened individuals saw the need to reform the us Senate, we can 
trust that they would act with the same speed that liberals did in the 
immediate aftermath of the Supreme Courts Brown ws. Board of 
Education desegregation ruling in 1954—at a snail’s pace, that is, 
with lots of time set aside for luncheons, academic conferences, and 
awards banquets. The working class, though, is different. From its 
earliest days in the mid-nineteenth century, bourgeois spokesmen in 
the us have regarded the industrial proletariat as intrinsically 
threatening to the established constitutional order. The only way 
they could adjust to its existence has been by waging war on it 


18 New Deal agencies like the Federal Housing Administration and the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation used frankly racist cntema in deciding which areas were suitable foc 
federal mortgage guarantees and which were not In Brooklyn, the presence of a single 
black family was enough to rule an entire block ineligible In Detroit i0 1941, a developer 
constructed £ Berlin wall between white and black neighbourhoods so as w become 
eligible foc mortgage guarantees See Kenneth T Jackson, Creberess Froateer The 
Sscberbanciatron of the United States, New York 1985, pp. 195—218, for further informacion 
on the enormous role of Roosevelt’s FHA and HOLC For a detailed discussion of the umpact 
of such policies on a single city, see Raymond A. Mohl, "Trouble ın Paradise. Race and 
Housing 10 Miam: Dunng the New Deal Era’, in The Making of Urban America, edited by 
Raymond A Mohl, Wilmington 1988, pp 214-27. 
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politically via repeated red scares while attempting to transform it 
socially and economically into a class of dutiful Jeffersonian property 
owners. This effort has never been more than partially successful, and, 
much as America's conservative labour leadership tries to deny ıt, 
working-class traditions remain fundamentally at odds with 
Madisonian ideology. They are centralist rather than decentralist, 
internationalist rather than American-exceptionalist, and, above all, 
democratic. The working class has been the big loser as the US 
constitutional order has grown increasingly harsh and authoritarian. 
Union membership has plummeted, the AFL-CIO has found itself 
increasingly shut out of the inner sanctums of the Democratic Party, 
while the poorer and more vulnerable sections of the workforce have 
fallen victim to the urban breakdown, the War on Drugs, and the rise 
in police brutality. The working-class appetite for change, as a result, 
can only grow. 


A politicized, revivified working-class movement would be in a 
position to grapple with the Madisonian system in its entirety. 
Rather than blindly defending the us system against the world, it 
would seek to bring the us up to the level of those societies in which 
working-class political power is stronger and more democratic 
standards therefore prevail. It would have an interest in creating a US 
that is less exceptional and more like other nations. This is not to say 
that bourgeois liberals might not beat the working class to the punch 
by instituting reforms within the constitution of 1787 such as those 
» described by Lind. But liberals will never act without feeling the hot 
breath of the working class on their necks. The Madisonian system 
will not reform itself ın some serious way without a threat to its very 
existence. 


One should not be too schematic about this. A revitalized us labour 
movement would undoubtedly try to have its cake and eat it too, 
by fighting for working-class reforms within a Madisonian 
constitutional framework. Given America’s pragmatic political 
traditions, this would undoubtedly strike many workers as the 
natural and sensible thing to do. But a Madisonian labour party will 
go nowhere. It is a ‘non-starter’, as the so-called us Labor Party, an 
organization begun by a few major labour unions in recent years, is 
so far proving to be. At most, it will function as an adjunct to the 
Democrats, while, most probably, it will fall short of even chat 
modest goal. Its politics will be thoroughly protectionist, meaning 
that it will devote a disproportionate share of its tıme and energy to 
lobbying the White House to keep out Brazilian or Russian steel or 
Korean electronics. It will be no more capable of mobilizing the 
working population in general than is the current trade-union 
leadership. The Madisonian system is hostile to the very idea of 
party politics. ‘Faction’ was a dirty word at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention, and if a party system nonetheless took 
shape in the 1790s, ıt has never advanced beyond a mid-nineteenth- ' 
century level of development. A mass party with a Madisonian 
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framework is therefore umpossible. It can only be built in op- 
position to it."9 


Errors and Misstatements 


Lind’s essay contains a number of misstatements that are too serious 
to let go. Some examples: 


(G) ‘Since most democracies are parliamentary regimes with PR 
voting, and since few democracies have consistent and competitive 
“labour parties”, the reason for the absence of one ın the Us cannot be 
that the federal constitution or the plurality voting system is an 
impediment.” But, currently, labour parties of various stripes are 
running thirteen of the fifteen countries in the EU. The fact thar 
America is the only advanced industrial country without a 
competitive labour party suggests that the Ancient Constitution is 
indeed a key factor. 


(1i) “Does he [Lazare] really believe that ordinary American voters— 
who tend to be more religious and sentimentally patriotic than the 
social élite—would vote for atheist, cosmopolitan socialists?’?* But 
why not? Thousands of fishermen on Cape Cod vote every two years 
for an openly gay Democratic congressman named Barney Frank, not 
because they share huis sexual inoclinations—although some 
presumably do—but because he delivers the pork as well as anyone 
else on Capitol Hill. The idea that voters will only support candidates 
who precisely mirror their own social and religious beliefs is 
obviously untrue. 


(iii) ‘For many—though by no means all—majoritarian theorists, 
the purpose of democracy is to “express” the “will” of the more or 
less unitary “people"—a Rousseauian General Will that somehow 
(perhaps by mental telepathy) has formed apart from, and prior to, 
elections and debates among elected officials.” Some majoritarian 
theorists may see things this way, but ıt is by no means a socialist 
point of view. Marxists are not Rousseauians. They do not see the 
people as ‘more or less unitary’, but as divided along class lines. They 
do not believe in a metaphysical ‘will’, but in a concrete struggle on 
the part of the working masses to better their conditions. They do 


19 Astonishing as it may seem to readers outside the US, chere is no such thing as a 
‘member’ of eather the Republican or Democranc parties. If one were to go down to the 
local Democranc clubbouse and ask co take our a membership card, blank stares would be 
all char would follow. The question would be incomprehensible Sumularly, if ane were to 
ask 2 member of, say, the New York City Council for the Democratic position on whether 
clean syringes should be made available to heroin users or more low-income bousing built 
on the Upper West Side, the response would be identical. Democrats do noc have 
‘positions’. The party exists to help politicians avoid aking positions on hot-poram issues 
such as these 

= Lind, ‘Why There Will Be No Revolunon in the US’, p. 99. 

a Ibid., p. ror. 

” Ibid., p 108. 
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not see the formation of democratic opinion as something ‘apart 
from, and prior to, elections and debates’, but as something achieved 
through elections, debates, and other forms of politics. Moreover, 
they see the purpose of democracy as not merely to express the 
popular will, but to mobilize popular energy so as to construct 
society anew. 


(iv) ‘A programme enacted by a bare majority, against the bitter 
opposition of a near-majority, is likely to be lacking in legitimacy... if 
one rejects the mayjoritarian fiction that fifty-one per cent of a 
population speaks for the whole.’?3 This is not a fiction, but an 
elementary principle of democracy. If all individuals are equal and the 
people as a whole are sovereign, then sovereignty inheres in the 
preponderant portion. Requiring anything greater chan fifty per cent 
plus one means granting a minority an effective veto power over the 
majority, at which point no one is able to act and sovereignty is 
effectively nullified. This is not to say that the majority should never 
slow down to placate a worthy minority, merely that the decision is 
the majority’s alone to make and cannot be imposed through supra- 
political law.™ 


(v) ‘[I]n a system of pure majoritarianism in the us that expressed 
popular attitudes more or less directly, the prevalent force, the 
“coherent majority” to use Lazare’s term, would be a kind of right- 
wing populism, mixing support for working-class and middle-class 
economic entitlements with support for the death penalty and 
hostility to flag-burning, obscenity and sexual deviance.’?> Lind 
places far too much faith in public opinion polls showing 
Americans to be strongly in favour of the death penalty and other 
such issues. Whatever the value of such polls, a position expressed 
over the telephone or ın a personal interview is not the same as one 
arrived at through the political process. South Africans express 
strong support in polls for the death penalty and equally strong 
support in elections for the African National Congress, which is 
opposed to capital punishment—so which is the true expression of 
the democratic will? Given the parlous state of US democracy, we 
can only guess at the real nature of democratic opinion. But it is 
probably a good deal less ‘exceptional’ by first-world standards than 
is commonly believed. Certainly, the eminently sane sexual 
attitudes expressed during the Monica Lewinsky scandal would 
suggest this is the case. 


3 Ibid 

M Supm-poliocel constitutional guarantees aimed at protecting the people against 
themselves are predicated on the belief thar ‘true education consists 10 keeping a person 
wrapped up in a cradle throughout his life, for as soon as be learns to walk, he learns also to 
fall, and only by falling down does he learn to walk Bur if we all remain in swaddling 
clothes, who 1s to wrap us ın them? If we all remain in the cradle, who is to rock us? If we 
are all prisoners, who is co be the pnson warder”’, Karl Marx in 1842, in Collected Works, 
London 1975, vol I,p 153- 

* Lind, Why There Will Be No Revolunon in the US’, pp 101-2. 
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(vi) ‘But ın newly-democratized countries with royal or dictatorial 
traditions, a quasi-regal president, invested by popular election with 
plebiscitary legitimacy, might be more effective than a prime 
minister or chancellor in imposi ing civilian authority on recalcitrant 
armed forces and bureaucracies.’?° See above, concerning democratic 
nationalism as a contradiction in terms. 


(vii) “Trotsky, who reportedly once began an address with the words, 
“Workers and peasants of the Bronx...”’.77 OK. And Bill Clinton 
once began an address with the words, ‘Venture capitalists of Hast 
Harlem...’ 


Modernist and Anti-Modernist Expansionism 


A few other points chat Lind raises are worthy of comment. One 
concerns the question of American expansionism. In my essay, I argued 
that America’s Ancient Constitution has left Americans no choice but 
‘to seek out economic and geographical expansion as a substitute for 
political modernization.’*® This prompted Lind to launch into a 
passionate defence of American expansionism, not surprising on the 
part of a writer who published an epic poem not long ago celebrating 
the 1835 Texas slaveholders’ revolt.2? But it also prompted him to 
point out that Hamilton, an ardent modernizer, had also favoured 
expansion into French and Spanish territories in che South and West, 
which would seem to contradict what I had to say. But it does not. 
Hamilton sought to counter Spanish and French imperialism in the 
South and West 1n order to strengthen the newly-born American 
nation-state, while Jefferson’s goal in acquiring the vast Louisiana 
Territory was to encourage decentralization, anti-urbanism, and anti- 
industrialization in order to weaken the nation-state. This was the 
prevalent attitude throughout the pre-civil-war era when Northern and 
Southern settlers raced to the Pacific Coast in order to outrun the 
slavery issue rather than confront it. On the question of economic 
expansionism, Republican and Democratic politicians have been 
tireless of late in reminding Americans that the Founders, in therr 
infinite wisdom, closed off public-sector solutions so as to encourage 
private enterprise. As Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist once put it, 
‘The highest end which the state can serve is to serve no end at all, bur 
merely exist as a means for the individuals within it to realize their own 
ends.’ Private initiative is thus encouraged as a way to avoid 
grappling with the meaning, or non-meaning, of what America’s 
highest legal authority says is a purposely purposeless stare. The 
‘genius’ of the Founders was to create a system in which a pre-modern 
constitution and private enterprise would be mutually reinforcing. 


*6 Ibid , p. 110. 
oe p IOI 
“America the Undemocraric’, p. 27 
rae PE The Alame. Ax Epec, Boston 1997. 
P Linda Greenhouse, “Rehoquist, Entering a New Arena, Appears at Home’, The New 
York Timas, 8 January 1999, p A14 
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Lind also goes on at great length in an attempt to rebut my argument 
that, by putting an end to the delicate balance among the branches, 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson in 1868 could have put the us 
‘on its way to becoming a modern democratic state under che control 
of a sovereign national assembly’ .3* Not so, he says. Had it convicted 
Johnson, the quasi-aristocratic Senate would have been able more 
than ever to dominate the House, while the president, as soon as a 
new one was elected, would not have been without institutional 
resources of his own to re-establish his authority. The old balance of 
power would thereby have been restored. 


Lewinsky and Gingrich 


This ıs an important issue in light of the Monica Lewinsky scandal. If 
impeachment was progressive in 1868, as ıt would seem to be, was it 
progressive in 1998-99? If post-civil-war Republicans were intent 
on establishing a new constitutional arrangement in which political 
power would be centred in the legislative branch, as some clearly 
were, can the same be said for Newt Gingrich and his comrades 1n the 
Grand Old Party (Gop)? The answer is obviously no. Gingrich’s goal 
was to make the constitution into more of an instrument of 
ideological regimentation than ever. Impeachment evolved out of 
fourteenth-century Anglo-Norman law for the sole purpose of 
preserving the balance of power among the various estates or branches 
by insuring that no one, the king’s ministers especially, overstepped 
his bounds. If Congress’s drive to wrest power from the executive 
branch was progressive in 1868, it was only to the extent that it was 
contrary to the ancient law's spirit and intent. Congress tried to 
disguise its drive against the executive with a lot of neo-medieval 
legalese about high crimes and misdemeanours when it was plain to 
all that Johnson’s real offence was not criminal but political: allowing 
Confederate leaders to evade punishment, undermining Recons- 
truction, depriving ex-slaves of their new-found freedom, and other 
such steps. That Congress failed was due to the fact that the tool was 
unsuited to the task. Rather than weakening separation of powers, 
impeachment could only strengthen it. Ancient law could not be 
used to advance a programme of constitutional modernization. There 
would be no constitutional route to a new constitution. 


By the same token, impeachment in 1998~99 represented a further 
descent into constitutional obscurantism. During the hearings, 
Republicans and Democrats competed with one another to see who 
could offer the most mindless hosannas to the everlasting wisdom of 
the Founding Fathers. “When we are lost, the best thing to do is to 
look to our Constitution as a beacon of light and a guide to get us 
through trying times’, sang Zoe Lofgren, a California Democrat. 
Offered Representative Asa Hutchinson, an Arkansas Republican: 
“The Constitution provides a path to follow in these circumstances, 


31 Lazare, ‘America the Undemocratic’, p 20 
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the path may be well worn, bur it is well marked, and we would be 
wise to follow it, rather than to concoct our own ideas on how to 
proceed.’3? The result was a perfectly bipartisan accord that 
Americans must not think for themselves but should defer to a race of 
giants who lived two centuries earlier. 


Lind’s lengthy disquisition on the ‘consociational’ ideas of Senator 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina, also deserves comment. Calhoun, 
whom he blandly refers to as a ‘nineteenth-cenrury American 
theorist —he was in fact a fervid slavery advocate who nearly single- 
handedly brought the country to the brink of civil war in 1832 by 
proclaiming the right of individual states to nullify federal laws— 
described his theory as one of ‘concurrent majorities’, meaning that 
simultaneous majority approval both north and south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line was required to validate any federal action. It is odd, 
however, to see Lind endorsing such ideas in the late twentieth 
century, since Calhoun was an enemy of national power whose goal 
was to emasculate the federal government by subjecting ıt to a 
regional veto. It is also odd since ‘consociationalism’ was so obviously 
flawed, as the events of 1861-65 demonstrated. Rather than 
encouraging compromise, the theory of concurrent majorities 
encouraged positions in either camp to harden, while preventing the 
emergence of a higher power capable of imposing an agreement on 
the recalcitrant parties. Although Lind argues that consociational 
constitutions ‘should be revised or replaced every few decades or 
generations, as conditions and particular balances of social forces 
change’,?? che absence of a higher power means thar there is no one to 
see to it that the process of revision does not break down. To insure 
that that does not happen, democracy requires the creation of an over- 
arching authority capable of imposing order from above: in other 
words, popular sovereignty. 


Constitutional Incoherence 


Finally, there is Lind’s curious point concerning the evolution of the 
American party system from ‘healthy incoherence to dangerous 
coherence’. By this he means the purging of Southern conservatives 
from the Democratic Party and North-Eastern liberals from the GOP, 
all of which has resulted in a somewhat more conventional Left-Rught 
alignment but has also served to shut out voters who do not feel fully 
comfortable ın either camp. The result, he maintains, is a party 
system that is simultaneously more rational and less inclusive than its 
rather sloppy predecessor, not to mention more polarized—and 
polarizing. “The point that must be stressed’, Lind writes, ‘is that this 
partisan polarization has nothing to do with the us Constitution—a 
stable background which cannot be invoked as the explanation for 


co ee The New York Trass, 10 
October 1998, pp A23 
3 Lind, "Why There Will Be No Revolution in the US’, p. 109. 
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changing patterns in the foreground. Rather, the increased polar- 
ization 1s a result of the interaction of a complex society with a too- 
simple electoral régime.’ Yet this ‘too-simple electoral régime’ is 
maintained and reinforced by a conservative constitution. One could 
argue that the political breakdown in Washington—-the siege 
warfare, gridlock, character assassination, and all the rest—is the 
result of an increasingly sclerotic constitutional system that is unable 
to accommodate demands for change and, as a consequence, reduces 
political debate to a series of fragmented, short-sighted, but 
increasingly vicious squabbles. If the American party system has gone 
from ‘healthy incoherence to dangerous coherence’, then it 1s the fault 
of a pre-modern constitutional system whose capacity for political 
coherence 1s limited. Excessive coherence 1s dangerous because it is at 
odds with an essentially incoherent constitutional order. The us 
Constitution demands nothing of its subjects except that they mimic 
its Own irrationality. 


Lind wonders why I would support proportional representation, since 
it would lead to the installation of a conservative populist regime. I 
disagree. PR, in the context of basic constitutional restructuring, 
would lead to a more rational form of politics. Rational politics do 
not guarantee socialism—nothing in life guarantees anything—but, 
to the extent that they encourage rational debate, they encourage 
rational outcomes. Very simply, the struggle to change America’s pre- 
modern constitution, which only the working class could lead, would 
provide socialists with their greatest opportunity in the history of the 
republic. 


M Ibid., pp 102, 104 
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Chris Oftli and 
the Limits of Hybridity 


Aside from a typically cheeky demand to be presented with the 
cheque up-front, there was little surprise in Chris Ofili’s 1998 Turner 
Prize victory. His solo exhibition at the Serpentine Gallery, London, 
had been a huge success, pulling in large crowds and excellent 
reviews. His lush, psychedelic, highly decorative paintings have been 
almost universally praised, and his trademark use of dried and coated 
elephant dung has provided headline writers with a myriad of bad 
puns. Ofili’s win ought to have pleased those who think the Turner 
Prize has become a private club, for not only is he the first painter to 
win for several years, Ofil: is the first black British winner, although 
the Indian-born Anish Kapoor received the prize in 1991. Unlike 
Kapoor, who went to extreme lengths to play down any connection 
between his cultural identity and the work he produced,* Ofili has 
made his ethnicity the subject of his work. The elephant dung might 
be the most celebrated signifier of his cultural background in his 
work, but it is far from the only one. Almost everything in his 
paintings, from his use of magazine cut-outs to his more controversial 
appropriation of the dots used by cave-painters in the Matapos Hills 
in Zimbabwe, refers back to Ofili’s ethnicity.2 The exhibition 
catalogue for his Serpentine show even had an extended glossary at 
the back explaining such phenomena as hip-hop, the Wu-Tang Clan 
and the Notting Hill Carnival to those gallery-goers less than 
familiar with the contemporary black British scene. 


From Didacticism to Irony 


Ofili’s Turner Prize victory might have seemed inevitable, yet, looked 
at from another perspective, one might perhaps be able to argue thar ıt 


* For example, Kapoor declined to exhibit ın the 1989 Hayward Gallery exhibition “The 
Other Story’ which showcased the work of black and Asian British artists. 
1 Offli’s approprianon of che docs found in Zimbabwean hill painting bas curiously 
attracted Iittle comment. The most major criticism came from art cntic Waldemar 
Januszcrak who complained, ın one of the few hostile reviews to Ofili's Serpenune show, 
‘And—tnost unforgrvably—hbe samples choughtlessly and glibly from the great, the 
t and the criminally neglected art of che San people of Zimbabwe’, ‘Ordure of No 
Merit’, The Trmes, November 1998. 
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was quite extraordinary. Black and Asian British artists have been 
making work about their ethnicity from the early 1970s onwards, 
reaching a climax in the mid to late 1980s, when ‘Black Art’ was 
recognized as a loose movement and the subject of a number of group 
exhibitions. Artists such as Rasheed Araeen, Keith Piper, Eddie 
Chambers, Sonia Boyce and Lubania Himid all made work whose 
didacticism recalled feminist strategies of the 1970s. Yet, despite the 
number of exhibitions, conferences and theoretical tracts written, 
‘Black Art’ increasingly found itself labelled as worthy but 
uninteresting. As the serious 1980s art world, with its themes of AIDS, 
sexism and racism and its self-important movements such as German 
neo-expressionism, gave way to a more lightweight, ironic 1990s art 
world, most clearly manifested in the phenomenon of young British 
art, ‘Black Art’ was quietly shelved by the critics and curators. The 
success of Anish Kapoor, who had determinedly kept his distance from 
‘Black Art’, only seemed to confirm to its advocates that they had been 
part of a short-lived politically correct moment which had had only a 
superficial impact on the art world’s structures. In light of this, that a 
painter such as Offi, with his references to blaxploitation movies and 
hip-hop, could not only win the Turner Prize but be one of the main 
players in young British art, might be seen as a surprising turn-around 
and vindication of those 1980s black artists. 


To see Ofili’s success as some sort of a return of repressed identity 
politics would, however, be fanciful. As Lisa Corrin notes in her 
catalogue essay for the Serpentine exhibition, Ofili’s work stands in 
marked contrast to what she terms art from ‘the erm of 
multiculturalism’ 4 Corrin rightly argues that multiculturalism was a 
mixed blessing by allowing those who had been marginalized space 
previously denied to them, but, at the same time, placing strict 
delimitations on what issues could be explored in that space; so, 
racism and positive images of immigrants were approved topics, 
pretty pictures of flowers a strict no-no. Corrin’s thesis, like that of 
most other commentators on Ofili, is that Ofili’s work marks a break 
with the era of multiculturalism and instead approaches ethnicity ina 
much more ambivalent mode, using ‘double-edged humour, irony, 
parody, the constant inter-play of opposites, their violation of taboos 
and their incorporation of black popular culture’.> Ofili’s use of black 
culture is a playful one; the figures on his canvases are often crude 
stereotypes, from the thick-lipped, heavily-jowled Captain Shit to the 
series of caricatured black prostitutes. His clippings sometimes come 
from porn magazines, and his cut-outs of black figures are not all 
treated with the reverence they would have got from 1980s 
practitioners; in Prmpin’ Ain’t Easy (1997), the faces of Tiger Woods 


3 For example, “The Essential Black Art’ (Chisenhale Gallery, 1988), “Black Art Plotting 
the Course’ (Oldham Art Gallery, 1988), From Two Worlds’ (Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
1986), “The Other Story’ (Hayward Gallery, 1989) 

4 Lisa Comin, ‘Confounding the Scereotype’, in exhibiuion catalogue Chres Ofis, 
Southampton City Art Gallery and Serpentine Gallery, 1998, p 13 

3 Ibid „p. 14 
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and Michael Jordan, amongst others, are superimposed on top of 
splayed legs culled from black porn magazines, and Ofili has made it 
clear that this juxtaposition is not meant to be a compliment.® Most 
importantly, Ofili does not treat black culture as if ic 1s something 
innately his, but something to be borrowed and toyed with— 
everything in his work is a found object of black culture, from the 
Matapos Hull dots to the stereotypical figures and the elephant dung. 


The Hybridity Effect 


The shift from the didactic work of the late 1970s and 1980s to Ofili’s 
more open-ended, ludic approach murrors a shift in contemporary 
postcolonial theory. The single most umportant feature of this shift has 
been the rise of the concept of hybridity, in a field chat had been 
dominated by the twin poles of anti-racism and multiculturalism. The 
three main British theorists of hybridity have been Homi Bhabha, 
Paul Gilroy and Stuart Hall, and the latter’s conversion to hybridity 
from a more radical viewpoint was the most noteworthy indicator of 
this theoretical displacement. In the paper ‘New Ethnicities’, Hall 
attempted to ‘to characterise a significant shift that has been going on 
(and ıs still going on) in black cultural politics’.? Hall argued that 
there had been a move away from the umbrella term ‘black’, to 
designate a group united through the common experience of racism, 
to a new era marked by ‘the end of the innocent notion of the essential 
black subject’.? Hall drew on Lacanian notions of identification (or 
rather stéconnaissance—misidentification), Frantz Fanon’s stress on 
doubling, summed up in the self-reflexive title of Black Skin, White 
Masks, and Derrida’s concept of difffrance, to articulate a ‘new politics 
of representation’, where the black experience was primarily diasporic 
and centred on ‘the process of unsettling, recombination, 
hybridization and “cut-and-mix”’. 


A decade later, and with the widespread reception of Paul Gilroy's 
work deconstructing modernity from the viewpoint of the slave- 
trade? and Homi Bhabha’s work on the intertwining of colonizer and 
colonized," hybridity has become the dominant idea in postcolonial 
theory." And not only theory—Hall’s description of the diasporic 


é In the glossary section of the Serpentine catalogue, Ofili is recorded as saying, Tm not 
gonna go ali the way and say these guys are pumping tbeir skills The reason I bold back ıs 
a guy was over bere from the States and he saw this painting and he said if you show this 
painting in America Michael Jordan might noc sue, but Nike might’, ibid., unpaginated 


glossary 

7 Stuart Hall, New Ethnicities’ in Rect, Caltars and Difference, edited by James Donald 
aod Alı Rartansı, London 1992, p 252. The paper was based on a talk delrvered at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, London, ın 1988 

*Ibid,p 254 

9 See Paul Gilroy The Black Atlantic Modernity and Double Coascreatnes, Verso, London 


1993 

1° See Hom Bhabha The Lecatren of Culture, London 1994 

™ Bor a full account of the nse of hybodity ın theory, see Nikos Papastergiadis, Tracing 
Hybnidity in Theory’ in Debetrag Cultural Hybridity, Malts-Caltwral Idextites and the 
Palis of Anti-Racism, edited by Ponsa Werbner and Tang Modood, London 1997. 
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experience could be a description of any work by Ofili. Such meetings 
of theory and practice are rare and perhaps ought to be welcomed in 
an art world increasingly given to shallow posturing—witness the 
new ‘school’ of neurotic realism—yet, as so often is the case, the 
practice serves to suggest the limits of the theory. In the case of Ofili 
and hybridity, one work in particular, which happened to receive the 
most attention during his Turner Prize victory, brings the limits of 
hybridity most clearly into sight. No Woman, No Cry was painted by 
Ofili specifically for the Turner Prize exhibition and was inspired by 
the inquest into Stephen Lawrence’s death. The painting, at first 
sight, looks little different to Ofili’s other work; it is the same size, its 
central figure is in the same simplified, exaggerated style of Ofili’s 
other figures and, like his most recent paintings, it is named after a 
song by a black musician. The only direct reference to the murder is a 
photograph of Stephen Lawrence embedded in each of the tears which 
fall from the female figure’s eyes, a fearure almost small enough to 
miss. The series of tuny photographs are Ofili’s first attempt to deal 
with a contemporary social issue head-on and their size perhaps 
reflects a certain amount of nervousness in so doing. For, whilst 
addressing racism and discrimination was a key strategy for the 
earlier generation of black artists, it has become far less frequent as 
hybridity theory has developed. Indeed, the question No Woman, No 
Cry poses is this: can hybridity even begin to deal with issues such as 
the Lawrence murder? 


Debunking Identity 


Whilst hybridity is far from a stable concept, a watered-down or 
weak version of it has gained currency in humanities departments and 
art schools. In this version of hybridity, Bhabha and Hall’s basic ideas 
of identity are central; identity can never be whole or complete, it is 
never given, but endlessly re-negotiated. Authenticity and essential- 
ism are, as ever, debunked and irony, the contingent and the liminal 
are celebrated. The transnational, transitional and diasporic become 
privileged spaces, and, whilst the old notion of the melting-pot is 
tightly discredited, hybridity’s ability to hold together differences 
simultaneously without editing over specificities is proffered as its 
main strength. In this sense, there is no doubt that Ofilr's work is 
paradigmatically hybrid. Ofili does not use his cultural identity in 
the essentialized fashion of 1970s and 1980s practitioners. Instead, 
his ‘blackness’ is a constructed, contingent identity—an early write- 
up on his work began, Born in Britain, Ofil: had always felt 
African’.'? This idea of situational identity is crucial to much 
hybridity theory—as are hyphenated identities—replacing the fixed 
identities postulated by anti-racism and multiculturalism with more 
open-ended, fluid identities dependent on changing circumstances. 
Ofili’s self-fashioning, from his lime-green Ford Capri recalling 
blaxploitation movies to the photograph of him smoking a mock 


a Scuart Morgan “The Elephant Man’, freeze, issue 15, March-April 1994, p 40 
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joint ın the ‘Sensation’ catalogue, fits in perfectly with this framework; 
in true hybrid fashion, the supposed authenticity of identity is there to 
be toyed with. It is well documented that Ofili brought back the ideas 
of elephant dung and dots after a British Council sponsored trip to 
Zimbabwe, and many commentators have noted how even these, which 
once would have signified authenticity, suggest the constructed nature 
of Ofili’s black cultural roots." He also borrows freely from African- 
American culture with his references to blaxploitation movies, hip-hop 
and the artists Jean-Michel Basquiat and David Hammons. This is a 
black cultural world which exists in books, magazines, tourist 
destinations and vinyl. Even the moments of reality which Ofili 
encounters have to be translated: reacting to the prostitution going on 
in a car-park behind his studios in King’s Cross, Ofili had to read 
fiction to make sense of 1t, before ‘translating’ it to video: 


Then I read a book by Iceberg Slim called Pimp. Because it was 
fiction, a true account of this pimp’s life, it gave the reality here a 
fictional feel, allowed me to look ar ıt through a fictional tint. And 
then I started to video some of the stuff going on ın the car park just 
to translate it into something more flexible, less hard hitting, a way 
of off-loading ıt from my mind. 


There is something refreshing in Ofili’s honesty about his culrural 
identity and something worrying in his confusion of fact and fiction 
(t was fiction, a trws account...’). He makes no claim to some 
essential core of blackness and readily admits it has all been put 
together like a kit. Like the literary world, which cook 
enthusiastically to hybridity that in the 1980s, the world of visual art 
has realized that hybridity allows a release from dreary identity 
politics work and bas embraced Ofili with open arms. 


Fluidity for the Few 


Critical opposition to hybridity was raised almost from its inception. 
Benita Parry argued in 1987 that Homi Bhabha was privileging 
discourse over the material reality of colonialism,” and the most 
vituperative criticism came from Aijaz Ahmad, who criticized the 
privileged status within hybridity theory of the ‘exiled’ middle-class 
academic posing as travelling theorist of alterity. Ahmad argued that 
Marxism had been unwarrantedly jettisoned by the postcolonial 
academy and that hybridity theory represented no more than the 
witterings of a bourgeois élite.’ More recently, and building on 
Ahmad, Jonathan Friedman has argued that hybridity theory is a 
mode of self-1dentification by a small group of Western intellectuals, 


13 Foc example see Corrin. ‘Ofili lays no more claim to an African inheritence than he does 
to the cradition of American and European painting’, Chris Offi, p 16. 

4 Ibid., unpaginated glossary 

13 Benita Parry, Problems in Current Theories of Colonial Discourse’, Oxford Literary 
Ressew, vol. 9, 1987 

16 See Aijaz Ahmad, Ie Theory Classes, Nations, Literatures, Verso, London 1992. 
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mostly born in the ex-colonies, with the ability and the wealth to live 
the cosmopolitan lifestyles of the truly hybrid.” Unlike Ahmad, 
Friedman does not dismiss the whole project of hybridity but 
repeatedly stresses that it is an interesting, but strictly limited 
phenomenon, which often ignores the fact that most people in the 
world are either not interested in exploring their hybrid side, or simply 
cannot afford to. Friedman is scornful about hybridity theorists’ 
reliance on fiction, music and art 1n articulating their positions; a fair 
point, considering Gilroy’s nearly total reliance on music and Bhabha’s 
simularly heavy reliance on literarure;** yet both, perhaps, are indicators 
of hybridity’s greater use as a framework for interpreting the arts rather 
than social situations. Friedman is equally damning about the 
contingent, constructed, hyphenated identities which much hybridity 
theory rests on. The most pertinent question he asks 1s a simple one: 


But for whom, one might ask, is such cultural transmigration a 
reality? In the works of the post-colonial border-crossers, it is 
always the poet, the artist, the intellectual, who sustains this 
displacement and obyectifies 1t 1n the printed word. But who reads 
the poetry, and what are the other kinds of identification occurring 
in the lower reaches of social reality??? 


Or, one might ask, who sees the art? Ofili’s attempt to deal with a 
racist murder in South London through the visual idiom of hybridity 
1s as naive as Bhabha’s attempt to talk about the liberation struggle ın 
South Africa by solely referring to the work of Nadine Gordimer. The 
main problem lies with hybridity’s, and Ofili’s, mode of address. 
Irony, contingency and ambiguity have little place in the case of a 
racist murder—hybridity is, quite simply, not the language of 
Eltham, South London. The Tate Gallery’s explanation that the 
painting was inspired by the tears of Doreen Lawrence at the 
1oquiry—rather chan the actual murder or botched investigation— 
suggests, again, that the raw, brutal facts are too much for the 
discourse of hybridity, that it needs something ‘less hard-hitting’. 
There are other related problems: using Lawrence’s photograph as a 
cut-out has the effect of making him just another image in the data- 
bank of blackness which Ofili can call on to construct his playful, 
ironic identity. Lawrence joins the role-call of black film-stars, hip- 
hop artists and porn stars who make up that fictionally tinted world 
of Ofili. There 1s also the nagging feeling that the Lawrence murder is 
being used in the rise of a young artist to public acclaim, and, 
conversely, as a shorthand way of reminding the audience that Ofili 1s 


"7 Jonathan Friedman, ‘Global Crises, the Struggle for Cultural Identity and Intellectual 
Porkbarreliing- Cosmopolitans versus Locals, Echoics and Nationals in an Em of De- 
Hegemonisation’ in, Debateng Cultural Hybridsty, edited by Werbner and Modood. 

18 Eriedman is particularly cucting about Bhabha. ‘Applying these views to South Afnan 
politics, Bhabha celebrares a hybridity thar seems to muss ali essential polincal pomu 
But, then, it is based entirely on a passage from one of Nadine Gordimer’s novels. ’, 
ibid ,p 79 

19 Thid 
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not going to forget the street as he becomes more celebrated. Ofili is 
not helped here by his stress on the formal qualities of the work and 
his romantic notion of beauty. If, as both he and Corrin suggest, the 
most important element to his work is its formal properties,” the 
unage of Lawrence must then be secondary, an addition to the overall 
composition, but nothing more. 


Cosmopolitanism in Eltham? 


Underlying all of these is the charge that Ahmad, Friedman and 
others have levelled at hybridity theory: the theorists simply refuse to 
acknowledge that their notion of the transnational cosmopolitan is a 
socially specific one. Bhabha’s total espousal of the linguistic turn 
means that he cannot accommodate this position, yet it is clear that, 
for a majority of black British and Asian British people, and for 
Stephen Lawrence in particular, the option of revélling in luminal, 
hybrid spaces simply is not available. This is not to condemn 
hybridity theory altogether; it richly articulates the position of a very 
particular sector of black British and Asian British people, an 
intellectual élite 1f you will, for whom the constructed, self-reflexive 
and playful identity-formations articulated by hybridity theorists are 
open. . 


Given that the postcolonial art world, like the postcolonial literary 
world, is largely made up of this intellectual élite, perhaps ıt is no 
surprise that hybridity has taken off in such a major fashion. It is no 
coincidence that the other black artist in Charles Saatchi’s stable, 
Yinka Shonibare, also makes art which plays with cultural identity, so 
much so that one of the first studies of him was entitled ‘Art that 1s 
Ethnic with Inverted Commas’.?' Oddly, few in the art world seem to 
have taken on board theorists’ arguments that hybridity is far from a 
tadical position; indeed, most seem to think the opposite. So Lisa 
Corrin celebrates Ofili’s lack of political correctness, but whar she, 
alongside many others in the art and literary world, does not seem to 
realize is that hybridity is an utterly politically correct project. It is 
its antitheses—ethnic absolutism, nativism and regionality, all 
factors at play in the Lawrence case—which are deeply politically 
ıncorrect. Ofili’s claim, to which Corrin ascribes enough importance 
to use as an epigraph, also rings false: ‘My project is not a p.c. 
project...I’m trying to make things you can laugh at. It allows you to 
laugh about issues that are potentially serious’. Neither Corrin nor 
Ofili realizes that what they imply 1s politically correct—anti- 
impenalism, multiculturalism and anti-racism—have not been 
politically correct for quite some time now. For the art world, Ofili is 
the ideal black artist, his way of looking at the Lawrence case, the 
tdeal way to look at racism, for, unlike the ‘potentially serious’ 
Stephen Lawrence, Ofili is only really black ın unverted commas. 


»” Chris Ofilt, p. 14 
a1 See Jruss, issue 25, November—December 1995. 
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themes 


In an age of complacency and triumphalism, Friedrich Nietzsche’s 
mocking, scathing`tones have come to be prized by a whole swathe of 
critical thinkers, from Adorno to Weber. By a curious process of 
transubstantiation, many of the characterizations of Nietzsche’s thought— 
regarding its irreverence, nihilism, perspectivism, anti-liberalism and so 
on—which were once levelled at him as criticisms have come, in recent 
years, to be re-evaluated as virtues, confirming him as, along with Freud 
and Marx, one of the great ‘masters of suspicion’ of our age. However, as 
Ishay Landa forcefully argues in this issue, such interpretive trans- 
formations have been bought at a great cost, namely the downplaying of the 
élitist dimensions of his thought—such as his visceral hatred of socialist 
and egalitarian ideologies—which motivated much of his writing. Thus, as 
Landa provocatively argues, the current epoch of neoliberal hegemony and 
the vice-like subordination of labour, far from contituting a new object of 
critique for Nietzsche’s ludic method, rather conforms to his own fantasies 
for the future of society. 


It will be some time before we can make a comprehensive balance sheet of 
the damage and destruction caused to public services by the vogue for 
market reform and privatization. In Britain, the passage of the railways and 
water supply into private hands has been marked by an orgy of profit- 
taking, a failure to invest and a precipitate decline in the quality of service 
offered. The case of the National Health Service is somewhat more 
complex. Even at the height of Thatcherite social revanchism, the high 
priestess of neoliberalism was unwilling to propose outright privatization 
of the health system. Instead, there was the introduction of the so-called 
‘internal market’. In this issue, Ben Griffith analyzes the manifold short- 
comings of this reorganization, leading to its rejection by the incoming 
Labour government. But he shows that, costly and inappropriate as the 
‘internal market’ was, many of the problems of the British health service 
stemmed from chronic underfunding and this problem has yet to be 
properly addressed by the new government. The impressive operational 
efficiency of the public service has enabled governments to buy health on 
the cheap and at the expense of underpaid staff. But, with health spending 
as a proportion of GDP running at half the us level, there is now evidence of 
a failure to deliver adequate modern health care. New Labour, embarrassed 
by the failure to meet its own targets for reducing waiting lists, has 
endorsed a Private Finance Initiative, designed to raise the needed 
resources. This ominous move, already dubbed Perfidious Financial Idiocy . 
by the British Medical Journal, promises yet another disastrous, and costly, 


I 


lurch towards privatization. Were New Labour not paralyzed by craven fear 
of financial orthodoxy, it might consider such a scarcely radical measure as 
issuing a Public Health Bond and Transport Bond to salvage and socialize 
these vital services. 


Russia’s bureaucratically managed public housing system was open to 
criticism and improvement from several points of view. But at least there 
were no extensive shanty towns in the old Soviet Union and nearly all 
citizens were brought within the reach of basic social services and 
amenities. The remorseless decline of the subsidies available to public 
housing and other urban services has helped to contribute to a disastrous 
decline in life expectancy for Russian men. Rosemary Mellor shows in this 
issue that the attempt to impose a dogmatic model of private ownership 
onto the structure of the post-Soviet city has not only led to growing social 
inequalities but remains, quite simply, impractical in a context where the 
majority of inhabitants do not have the money to pay for services. 


The drastic narrowing of political space associated with globalization has 
elicited markedly varying responses from different social theorists. John 
Gray, whose recent book False Dawn is reviewed here by Andrew Gamble, 
is willing to confront the dire consequences that flow from rampant 
capitalism and the mania for deregulation, but is ultimately pessimistic that 
it will be possible to challenge the laissez-faire system until it had been 
‘tested to destruction’. Anthony Giddens urges us to think positively about 
the new global patterns and to espy within them the comforting shape of a 
new regulatory order that has already tamed wild capitalism, a complacent 
conclusion contested by Pierre Bourdieu, who insists that the touchstone 
for assessing the new order must be the social resistance put up by 
communities against global restructuring and the race to the bottom. These 
contrasting positions are explored and assessed by Alex Callinicos. 


Timothy Bewes sees in Luisa Passerini’s fascinating and unusual new study 
of European identities, Europe in Love, a striking example of the way in 
which politics today is regarded as thin and inadequate unless rooted in the 
affective and the cultural. Victoria Brittain reviews Adam Hochschild’s 
eloquent and chilling account of King Leopold’s success in constructing an 
extraordinarily predatory state in the Congo, in the name of saving Africa 
from the ravages of the slave trade. Completing our reviews section, 
Michael Löwy considers a new anthology which restores women to their 
rightful place in the history of surrealism. 


Finally, W.G. Runciman and Steve Rigby develop robust rejoinders to the 
assessments and criticisms made of their work in previous issues of NLR. 
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In his 1947 essay ‘Nietzsche’s Philosophy in the Light of Contemporary 

Events’, Thomas Mann evaluates in the following way Friedrich Nietzsche’s 

attitude to the worker: 

a 

It does not testify of enmity against the workers, it testifies to the contrary 
when he [Nietzsche] says: “The workers should learn to feel like soldiers: a 
fee, a salary but no payment. They should one day live like the bourgeoisie 
at present; but above them, distinguishing itself by its lack of needs, the 
higher caste, poorer and simpler, but in possession of the power.’* 


Mann initially claims that ‘the socialist touch in his vision of the post- 
bourgeois life is as strong as the one that can be termed fascist’? and that ‘his 

aidea of culture has here and there a strongly socialist, in any case no longer a 
bourgeois, colouring.’? Further on, however, he stresses the unbridgeable 
distance that ultimately separates Nietzsche from socialism: 


His philosophy is just as meticulously organized a system as 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, developed out of a single, all- 
embracing basic idea. But this underlying idea is certainly radical, 
aesthetic art, through which alone his outlook and thought must 
stand in irreconcilable opposition to all socialism. There are, finally, 
only two dispositions and inner postures: the aesthetic and the 
moralistic, and socialism is a strictly moralistic world-view. 
Nietzsche, in comparison, 1s the most complete and incurable 
aesthete the intellectual world knows...4 


Thus, Mann perceives Nietzsche as opposing not the working class as 
such, but ‘merely’ its commonly accepted political manifestation— 
socialism. According to Mann’s analysis, Nietzsche promotes a social 
and ethical vision genuinely committed to the goals of the working 
class and ın affinity with its tastes and sensitivities,’ while 
disagreeing with the official, conventional politics. This divergence 
bas to do with the motives operating in each case: socialism is 
engaged with the working class because of moral considerations, 
whereas Nietzsche's home-grown socialism is founded upon aesthetic 
unpulses. Before examining the validity of such a conception, it is 
necessary to put the discussion into its context. 


Illustrious Nietzscheans 


Mann’s reading is by no means an isolated case within Nietzsche 
criticism. It rather represents a recurring hermeneutic conclusion, 
even if the explicitness of the German novelist’s claim is somewhat 
less typical. The general protective—if not approbatory— 
assessment of Nietzsche's socio-political vision is certainly not an 
exception among thinkers broadly associated with the Left. There is 
not, and never was, any shortage of critics to denounce firmly the 
‘appropriation’ and ‘abuse’ of the individualistic, rebellious and 
relativistic German philosopher by fascism. In fact, both in 
quantitative and qualitative terms, this critical approach enjoys a 
privileged position. To grasp its ‘qualitative’ distinction, one only 
need supply a partial listing of those highly influential names who 
have assured the German philosopher’s predominant place in 
modern philosophical discourse: Freud, Weber, Bloch, Bataille, 
Deleuze, Sartre, Camus, Adorno, Horkheimer, Foucault, Derrida. 
The very core of twentieth-century intellectual life is decidedly 
Nietzschean. The opposite camp is considered to be both smaller in 
number and less intellectually commanding; one can think of 
Lukács, the much vilified ‘die-hard Marxist’, whose treatment of 
Nietzsche became largely discredited as an example of a rigid 


1 Thomas Mann, ‘Nietzsche's Philosophie ım Lichte Unserer Erfahrung’ in Geremamiis 
Works ia Droxsbn Banden, vol. 1x, Frankfurt am Main 1974, p. 704, my translation 
3 Ibid ,p 703. 


3 Ibid , p. 704 
4 Ibid , p. 706 
3 Ibid ,p 704. 
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ideological dogmatism, and, in more recent times, Habermas, who, 
in any case, could only contrast the passionate rhetoric of Nietzsche 
enthusiasts with a thin, if precise, critical tone. 


The ‘illustrious Nietzscheans’ mentioned above exploited and 
assimilated significant Nietzschean insights in their own projects, 
thus founding psychoanalysis, critical theory, existentialism or 
deconstruction. Some of them ignored, to a greater or lesser extent, 
the specific elements ın Nietzsche’s teachings that dealt with 
socialism and the working class; Derrida, for example, was content 
with disassociating Nietzsche from Heideggerian authoritative, 
‘metaphysical’ thinking,’ and with ingeniously transforming the 
German thinker, infamously renowned as a vicious misogynist, 
almost into an out-and-out feminist. Often enough, however, 
opinions were voiced that were generally in tune with Mann's 
rendition of Nietzsche as ‘friend of the worker’. Horkheimer, for 
instance, maintained that Nietzsche, though essentially the 
philosopher of the dominant class, could still contribute, if read 
creatively, to ‘proletarian praxis’.? At any rate, a vast number of 
‘mainstream’ critics in the last three decades or so adhere, frequently 
with considerable vigour, to the rehabilitation campaign of 
Nietzsche’s reputation, after its temporary entanglement with 
fascism. 


The most common arguments denying Nietzsche's essential 
commitment to any reactionary and exploitative politics, as well as 
his hostility to socialism and/or to the working class, are the relativist 
and the atz-political ones, which normally complement each other. 
The anti-political claim is based on the view that Nietzsche was 
primarily interested in exalted questions of high-culture, personal 
ethics, the future of humankind and so forth. Hence, his 
contemplative eye simply had to gloss over this lowly arena of 
politics, where only immediate, earthly, vulgar matters are 
negotiated. The banner here applied is Nietzsche's often quoted 
phrase, in which he declared himself ‘the last anti-political 
German’.'° The relativist interpretation, in turn, is in harmony with 
another well-known Nietzsche exclamation: ‘I mustrust all 
systematizers and avoid them. The will to a system is a lack of 
integrity. ™ In this case, Nietzsche is perceived as a thinker who 
avoids uniformity on any subyect, offering an anticipated 
postmodernist carnival of ever-changing outfits and outlooks. 


6 See, foc example, Henning Ortmann, ‘Ann-Lolofcs, Eine Kuuk der Nietusche-Kouk 
von Georg Lukács’, Newxnbe-Stadtes, 1984, pp 570-586 

7 Jacques Derrida, ‘Interpreting Signatures (Nietasche/Heidegger) Two Questioas’, in 
Newtxsche. A Critical Reeder, edited by Peter R. Sedgwick, Oxford 1995, pp. 53—98. 

3 Jacques Derrida, Spars. Neatuscbe's Styles, trans. B Harlow, Chicago 1978. 

9 Max Horkheimer, Netizen 1950 hs 1969 and Dammeruag, Frankfurt 1974, p. 248. 

© Bnedrich Nietzsche, Warts ox Dru Band, Munich 1956, vol 2, p. 1073. 

n Fredrich Nietsche, Tuult of the Idels/The Anti-Christ, trans. R. J Hollingdale, 
Harmondsworth 1990, p. 35- 


The Relativist Defence 


The relativist line of argumentation proposes either ambiguity or total 
mepation; according to the first contention, Nietzsche’s utterances 
concerning all political doctrines—in our context, socialism—are 
simply too inconsistent to make a political sense of, and should 
consequently be valued only epistemologically, psychologically or 
aesthetically; the second alternative accepts that Nietzsche was an 
unrelenting critic of socialism, but goes on to assert Nietzsche’s 
thorough critique of every kind of politics. The verdict, once more, 1s 
that no final political conclusions should be drawn from Nietzsche's 
texts. To demonstrate this line of argument, here follow three telling 
cases of this asti-political relativism. The methodological shift to a 
postmodernist approach to Nietzsche is aptly sketched by one of its 
upholders, Alan White: 


Until the 1960s, Nietzsche was generally read as...an advocate of 
power politics, devoted to producing supermen who would rule the 
world. Since the early 1970s, this reading-which I now christen 
with the two names ‘Germanic’ and ‘metaphysical’ (it might also 
be called ‘moder,’ ‘positivistic,’ ‘objectivistic,’ ‘realistic,’ or 
‘angelic’}—has been countered, initially in France, by an impressive 
array of thinkers who have seen Nietzsche's works as undermining 
the very possibility of the communication, indeed even of the 
possession, of unambiguously determinable teachings. The 
Nietzsche that emerges from these readings——to which I henceforth 
refer as ‘postmetaphysical’ and ‘French’ (options would include 
‘postmodern,’ ‘relativistic,’ ‘idealistic, and ‘diabolical’}—is an 
advocate not of totalitarian cosmos but rather, in extreme cases, of 
anarchic chaos.*? 


Leslie Paul Thiele’s words offer a characteristic and effective 
combination of the anti-political and the relativist: 


Nietzsche was by admission anti-political. Hus political convictions, 
when voiced, were voiced negatively... Nietzsche refused to provide 
unequivocal answers to the most fundamental political questions. 
To say anything about Nietzsche’s politics is to risk contradiction 
by text." i 


Finally, Derrida, as ever protesting against logocentric absolutism 


and defending the cause of textual plurality, furnishes the definitive 
- formulation of the postmodernist, ‘French Nietzsche’: 


But who ever has said that a person bears a single name? Certainly 
not Nietzsche. And likewise, who has said or decided thar there is 
something like a Western metaphysics, something which would be 


12 Alan White, Within Newtxsche's Labyrrath, London 1990, p II 
D Leslie Paul Thiele, ‘Nietasche's Politics’, Leterpretatrez, 1989—90, p. 275 
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capable of being gathered up under this name and this name only? 
What is it—the oneness of a name, the assembled unity of Western 
metaphysics? Is it anything more or less than the desire... for a 
proper name, for a single, unique name and a thinkable genealogy? 
Next to Kierkegaard, was not Nietzsche one of the few great 
thinkers who multiplied his names and played with signatures, 
identities, and masks? And whar if that would be the heart of the 
matter, the ceasa, the Streitfall (point of dispute) of his chinking?™ 


In this light, investigating the alleged progressive side of Nietzsche 
is more than a whimsical extraction of a single brick our of the huge 
and intricate Nietzschean philosophical edifice; to understand 
Nietzsche’s social position is, at the same time, to illuminate 
fundamental aspects of his ethics, aesthetics and epistemology; it is, 
consequently, to gain a vital insight into the entire range of 
philosophies, which, without necessarily constructing Nietzsche as a 
socialist, nevertheless applied as central components of their 
respective projects some of those ethical, aesthetic or epistemological 
principles. This holds especially true for deconstruction, which 
received such a significant impetus from Nietzsche's supposed 
relativism and attitude of total-negation. Likewise, Mann’s idealist 
account of Nietzsche’s philosophy 1s no peculiar feature of his 
reading; by focusing on its limitations, I will therefore also point to 
the very tight hold idealism still maintains on contemporary 
philosophical discourse. 


Taking Nietzsche at His Word 


I wish to start by a brief discussion of the general nature of 
Nietzsche’s relativism, which will serve as an introduction to his 
concrete treatment of socialism and the worker. For this purpose, no 
hermeneutics will do which is satisfied with placing Nietzsche's 
writings in the background, employing them as vague inspiration; 
the actual text must be subjected to close scrutiny, which is why I 
have chosen to include lengthy Nietzsche citations from what I 
consider to be pivotal passages. My intention is to induce Nietzsche 
to speak, for I believe he does so considerably more clearly than his 
numerous interpreters, who, especially when it comes to his political 
and social positions, all too often choose to generalize, paraphrase, 

and apologetically qualify. As a result, the original utterances, usually 
characterized precisely by their uninhibited blatancy, disappear 
under a huge amount of ‘explanatory’, misty verbosity. The 
substantial citation of those passages will also provide a more reliable 
perspective in assessing the onginal intentions; it will avert the all 
too frequent procedure of plucking several convenient phrases from 
the broader context, which often ends up by affirming quite the 
opposite of what Nietzsche actually proclaims. 


u Tnrerpreting Signatures (Nietrsche/Heidegger) Two Questions’, pp. 246-62. 


The premise of most critics when evaluating Nietzsche’s politics is 
profoundly idealist: the ideas are regarded as the solid ground upon 
which a fitting political construction erects itself; the fundamental 
motifs are aesthetic and epistemological, and a socio-political 
direction 1s taken only in response to the philosophical meditation. 
Nietzsche is, for instance, the great spokesman of the Iife-instinct, 
the defender of the joy of conquest and self-assertion, to which all 
other considerations, notably the social and the moral, should 
succumb. It is this underlying idea, this fundamental conviction, 
which drives Nietzsche along his path: 


[Life itself is essentially appropriation, injury, overpowering of the 
strange and weaker, suppression, severity, imposition of one’s own 
forms, incorporation and, at the least and mildest, exploitation... 
On no point, however, is the common European consciousness more 
reluctant to learn than it is here; everywhere one enthuses, even 
under scientific disguises, about coming states of society in which 
there will be ‘no more exploitation’—that sounds to my ears like 
promising a life in which there will be no organic functions. 
‘Exploitation’ does not pertain to a corrupt or imperfect or 
primitive society: ıt pertains to the essence of the living thing as a 
fundamental organic function, it is a consequence of the intrinsic 
will to power which is precisely the will to life."5 


One may debate the ethical implications of such a vision, but it is 
hard to deny its coherence and transparency, which other, more subtle 
systems, can only envy. But Nietzsche, as mentioned earlier, 
‘mustrusts all systems and avoids them’. And, if the system itself is 
lacking, no primordial element, whether it 1s called the life-instinct, 
Dionysian energy or the will to power, may be viewed as its 
ontological premise. Nietzsche, in fact, clearly does not establish 
‘appropriation, injury, overpowering, suppression, severity, 
imposition, incorporation or exploitation’—1n other words, power-— 
as the driving force of his philosophy. He by no means sanctions just 
any manifestation of potency: throughout his philosophical corpus, 
there emerges a series of strict qualifications, a firm conditioning of 
the use of power, the outcome of which is a taming of Dionysus, 
whose initial roar of joy at being unleashed of all restrictions is turned 
mito a disheartened grumble, as he is escorted back to his cage. The 
new ‘code of power’ consists of various dictates; to start with, power 
should not be subversive. Any surge of power from below, any social 
mutiny is vehemently reprehended. For example: 


There is nothing more terrible than a class of barbaric slaves who 
have learned to regard their existence as an injustice, and now 
prepare to avenge, not only themselves, but all generations.*® 


133 Friedrich Nietzsche, Beyond Goad and Enl, cans R J. Hollingdale, Harmondsworth 


1990, p 194 
© Eriednich Niecasche, The Berth of Tragedy and The Case of Wagner, trans W Kaufmann, 
New York 1990, p III. 
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Ressentiment and Nobility 


This recoiling in the face of what certainly promises to be a feast of 
‘injury, overpowering, imposition’, and so on, is explained as an 
aesthetic posture: subversive violence is an expression of ressentiment, 
in contrast to the noble, unadulterated use of power. Nietzsche draws 
the thickest of demarcation lines between the wretched, crippled, 
revengeful violence of the slave, and the affirmative, nonchalant, 
majestic operations of the master: 


The opposite is the case with the noble method of valuation: this 
acts and grows spontaneously, seeking out its opposite only so that 
it can say ‘yes’ to itself even more thankfully and exultanrly... 
When the noble method of valuation makes a mistake and sins 
against reality, ...10 some circumstances, it misjudges the sphere it 
despises, that of the common man, the rabble; on the other hand, 
we should bear ın mind that the distortion which results from the 
feeling of contempt, disdain and superciliousness, always assuming 
that the image of the despised person is distorted, remains far behind 
the distortion with which the entrenched hatred and revenge of the 
powerless man attacks his opponent—in effigy of course. Indeed, 
contempt has too much negligence, nonchalance, complacency and 
impatience, even too much personal cheerfulness mixed into it, for 
it to be in a position to transform its object into a real caricature and 
monster. ‘7 


Even at this stage, as Nietzsche introduces the famous dichotomy 
between master morality and slave morality, the inconsistency of the 
categorization and its social bias are betrayed, and rather clumsily: 


The noble type of man feels himself to be the determiner of values, 
he does not need to be approved of, he judges ‘what harms me is 
harmful in itself’, he knows himself to be that which in general first 
accords honour to things, he creates salwes.18 


That is, the self-glorification of the master is actually nothing but 
ressentiment par excellence. “What harms me is harmful in itself’ is the 
bedrock of slave morality, its ‘genetic code’, as it is genealogically 
identified by the philosopher: a form of self-defence, retaliation 
against threatening forces, reaction instead of action. Self- 
glorification and ressentiment are shown to be one and the same thing, 
given different titles exclusively on social grounds. When the master 
exhibits ressentiment, it is hallowed as self-glorification; when the slave 
self-glorifies, it is despised as mere ressentiment. Nietzsche’s social 
preferences only subsequently produce an ethical doctrine to suit the 
foundational bias. 


17 Friedrich Nietzsche, Os the Genealogy of Morality, trans Carol Diethe, Cambaidge 1994, 
p. 22. 
18 Beyond Good and Esil, p. 195. 


As a further obstacle that any legitimate use of power must 
surmount, Nietzsche emphasizes that there is very little anarchism or 
individualism in the volcanic eruptions of the will to power. Its 
burning lava, the overflowing essence of life, only threatens to flood 
the world but in reality pours itself with consummate ease into the 
conventional moulds of class society: 


To refrain from mutual injury, mutual violence, mutual 
exploitation, to equate one’s own will with that of another: this may 
in a certain rough sense become good manners between individuals 
if the conditions for ıt are present (namely if their strength and 
value standards are in fact similar and they both belong to ome body). 
As soon as there 1s a desire to take this principle further, however, 
and if possible even as the fwademental principle of soctety, it at once 
reveals itself for what it 1s: as the will to the denial of life, as the 
principle of dissolution and decay...Even that body within which, 
as was previously assumed, individuals treat one another as 
equals—this happens in every healthy aristocracy—must, if it is a 
living and not a decaying body, itself do all that to other bodies 
which the individuals within it refrain from doing to one another: it 
will have to be the will to power incarnate, it will want to grow, 
expand, draw to itself, gain ascendancy—not out of any morality or 
immorality, but because it lives, and because life zs will to power. 9 


Nietzsche's elucidation of what he refers to as a ‘body’ is a remarkable 
parallel to the orthodox Marxist definition of class: he speaks of 
‘strength,’ which corresponds to the ‘body’s’ actual socio-economic 
power—its relative control over the means of production; of ‘similar 
value standards’, which corresponds to class consciousness; and, 
finally, he sees fit to underline its being ‘one body’, a coherent unit, 
sharing both interests and ideology. While it is perfectly easy to 
understand, following the logic of the metaphysics of power, why 
exploitation should be ‘taken further’ and prevent social decadence, it 
1s altogether unclear why, within the boundaries of a class, this 
exploitative drive should unexpectedly turn into ‘good manners’. 
Likewise, the necessity of social ‘bodies’ not ‘refraining from harming 
one another’, is quite comprehensible; but why, then, 1s this 
‘expanding, drawing to itself, gaining ascendancy’ be disqualified as 
‘barbaric’ when the ‘body’ that is involved with the merely ‘organic 
action’ of combating fellow ‘bodies’ 1s composed of slaves? This must 
remain wholly unanswerable if one insists in believing Nietzsche’s 
self-description as ‘the last anti-political German’, and in detaching 
his cultural vision from its socio-political roots. 


Dionysus at the Service of Privilege 


Nietzsche's ‘code of power’, however, is still more complicated; it 
decrees that, even when the social group in question enjoys the 
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privilege of expressing its will to power—that is, it is an aristocratic 
‘body’—it should not use its power unreservedly: 


What we now refer to as justice, 1s from this point of view a highly 
refined usefulness, which does not take in consideration only the 
present moment and exploits the opportunity, but rather reflects 
with responsibility on the lasting consequences, therefore caking 
care of the well-being of the worker as well, of his physical and 
spiritual satisfaction, iw order that he and his descendants will 
continue to work for our descendants, and will be available for a 
longer period of tume than a single individual’s life. The exploitation 
of the worker was, as one now understands, a stupidity, a ruthless 
enterprise at the cost of the future, which endangered society. Now 
we have before us almost a war, and the price for achieving peace, 
for sealing contracts and winning trust, will at any rate be very 
high, since the foolishness of the exploiters was great and long- 
lasting.7° 


Future interests are preferred over immediate gratification; self- 
preservation ranks higher than sheer use of power in Nietzsche’s order 
of priorities. Summing up the socio-political meaning of power in 
Nietzsche’s thought, one finds that it should ultimately serve and 
protect ‘the strong’, the noble, the aristocratic, but should sot be 
exploited when it may damage their position and turn against them; 
in no case should it benefit ‘the weak’, the lower classes, the rabble, 
the slaves. So it turns out that, in Nietzsche's chaotic, Dionysian 
cosmos, of permanent danger, perilous seas, wars and struggles, pain 
and competition, the socially privileged are hermetically shielded 
from even the most insignificant challenge. 


At this point, I wish to ask again, what stands behind such a 
prescriptive use of force: is it merely a repercussion of a purely 
aesthetic impulse, the unbiased implementation of some isolated and 
detachedly conceived philosophical reasoning, which, by mere 
coincidence, translates itself into a partisan attachment to a very 
definite socio-political cause? Or is it justified to suspect that the 
aesthetic and philosophical ideas may have been from the very 
moment of conception closely associated with a clear social partiality, 
ever-present and influential, at least unconsciously? 


Whilst in ordinary life every shopkeeper ıs very well able to 
distinguish between what somebody professes to be and what he 
really is, our historians have not yet won even this trivial insight. 
They take every epoch at its word and believe that everything it says 
and imagines about itself is true.?* 


= Enedrich Nietzsche, Sawtlsche Werke. Kritische Studsemaaspabe ra r5 Exeralbanden, edited 
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More than a hundred and fifty years after Marx and Engels’s reproof to 
the idealists of their time, most critics, even those who do not fail to 
recognize the ‘dangerous’ and ‘oppressive’ potential of Nietzsche's 
power-theory, act as inexperienced shopkeepers and trustfully accept 
the customer's self-description. In an idealist manner, they grasp any 
political aspect as an epiphenomenon of the unperturbed 
philosophical discourse. Thomas Mann, for instance, ascribes the 
distortions of Nietzsche’s philosophy to two great errors, two ethical 
and intellectual misconceptions: 


As far as I can see, two errors fatally detriment Nietzsche's thought. 
The first is, admittedly, very thorough: a deliberate misjudgement of 
the power relation between instinct and intellect on earth, as if the 
latter is dangerously ın command and it is of the highest necessity co 
rescue instinct from this domination...The second of Nietzsche's 
errors 1s the completely false way in which he assesses the relation 
between morality and life, treating them as if they were opposites.7? 


Mann never clarifies the exact meaning of the argument that the first 
‘misyudgement was deliberate’, and he certainly does not develop this 
into any sort of a thesis implying a ‘political Nietzsche’. On the 
contrary, his extremely common critical move is to declare that 
Nietzsche was ‘deeply anti-political’,?3 while at the same time 
affirming Dionysian aesthetics as the catalyst of the philosophic 
enterprise. Mann regards the adoption of a perverted aesthetics as the 
source of the vices, as well as of the virtues, of Nietzsche's teachings. 
This emphasis enables him to associate Nietzsche—to a certain extent 
justifiably—with decadence, with art for art’s sake, ‘flourishing’ in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century. He stresses a resemblance 
between the German philosopher and Oscar Wilde, with the aim af 
setting the moral extremity of the former ın context, and 
demonstrating that it was not altogether an exceptional phenomenon. 
But the specific match is unfortunate and the comparison misleading, 
especially when Mann explains the difference between the two as a 
national-temperamental one, Wilde being a British dandy, Nietzsche a 
German ‘saint of immorality’.4 There is no mention of the fact that an 
essential side to Wilde, accompanying his extravagent cynicism, was a 
deep sense of compassion and identification „with the socially 
vulnerable, which found expression not only in his children’s stories, 
but also in The Picture of Dorian Gray. 


Aesthetics Against Politics 


Jürgen Habermas similarly identifies the menace of Nietzsche's 
thought ın its reduction of any value-judgement and validity-claim 
to their merely aesthetic dimension: 


2: "Nietxsche’s Philosophie um Lichte Unserer Erfahrung’, pp. 695-696 
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This perspective was inaugurated with aesthetic modernity... 
Nietzsche...is the first to conceptualize the artitude of aesthetic 
modernity before avant-garde consciousness assumed objective 
shape in the literature, painting, and music of the twentieth 
century... The subversive force of aesthetic resistance that would 
later feed the reflections of Benjamin and even of Peter Weiss, 
already arises from the experience in Nietzsche of rebellion against 
everything normative. It is this same force which neutralizes both 
the morally good and the practically useful... Nietzsche trusts only 
in art...and ın the terror of the beautiful, not to let themselves be 
imprisoned by the fictive world of science and morality.75 


All the twists and turns of Nietzsche’s aesthetic epistemology are 
followed and described, but there is no suggestion of a pre-existing or 
simultaneously operating political drive. Characteristic of this line of 
interpretation are the assumptions that Nietzsche ‘rebels against 
everything normative’, and that he ‘trusts om/y in art’. Nietzsche, 
however, did not reject norms as such, but usually only those 
‘prejudices’ which he esteemed socially destructive; nor did he yield 
to artistic drives in automatic preference to other considerations. We 
have seen how he opposed potentially dazzling eruptions of violence 
in favour of a much more calculated and responsible use of power, 
when he warned against over-abusing the worker. It is on thar 
account that Habermas’s treatment of Nietzsche, harshly critical as it 
certainly is, stops short of providing a wholly satisfying analysis. 
Both Mann and Habermas conduct an idealist confrontation with 
Nietzsche, refuting and proposing modifications to the philosopher's 
notions of ‘good’, ‘evil’, ‘true’, or ‘false’, while quite overlooking the 
fact that the real point of dispute is a political one. This explains, 
among other things, how Mann can indignantly reproach Nietzsche 
with ignoring Novalis’s wise admonition against the artistic 
glorification of power, as if Nietzsche were a wayward child, only in 
need of a better example.?° 


An invaluable clue for deciphering the nature and functions of 
Nietzsche's agnostic epistemology is included in one of his earliest 
writings, in section 18 of The Birth of Tragedy. It is instructive to hear 
the thinker himself, at a crucial stage of his philosophical 
development, as he delineates the framework for his future thought. 


Now we must not hide from ourselves what is concealed in the 
womb of this Socratic culture: optimism, with its delusion of 
limitless power. We must not be alarmed if...society, leavened to 
the very lowest strata by this kind of culture, gradually begins to 
tremble with wanton agitations and desires, if the belief in the 
earthly happiness of all, if the belief in the possibility of such a 
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general intellectual culture changes into the threatening demand 
for such an Alexandrian earthly happiness...Let us mack this well: 
the Alexandrian culture, to be able to exist permanently, requires a 
slave class, but with its optumistic view of life it denies the necessity 
of such a class, and consequently, when its beautifully seductive and 
tranquillizing utterances about the ‘dignity of man’ and the 
‘dignity of labour’ are no longer effective, ıt gradually drifts toward 
a dreadful destruction. There is nothing more terrible than a class of 
barbaric slaves who have learned to regard their existence as an 
injustice, and now prepare to avenge, not only chemselves, but all 
generations In the face of such threatening storms, who dares to 
appeal with any confidence to our pale and exhausted religions, the 
very foundations of which have degenerated into scholarly 
religions? Myth, the necessary prerequisite of every religion, is 
already paralyzed everywhere, and even in this domain the 
optumistic spirit, which we have just designated as the germ of 
destruction in our society, has attained the mastery.?7 


The Disease of Optimism 


Nietzsche, the great cultural physician, detects the sickness of 
modernity in the spreading of the optimistic illusion that popularizes 
humanistic ideals. The great corrupter is, in other words, the 
Enlightenment, with its scientific shattering of myth and religion 
and its belief in progress and human emancipation. Inspired, 
presumably, by this cultural agenda, are the slaves, the labourers, the 
barbaric rebels of, say, the Paris Commune of 1871, one year before 
the publication of The Berth of Tragedy. And the core of the problem, 
as the.early Nietzsche already understands it, has to do with the 
prosaic, material basis of society, with labour arrangements, with the 
need for slaves, which the philosopher spells out as a mandatory 
requirement for the existence of his desired culture. To discover that 
the celebrated atheist who announced the death of God indulged in 
nostalgia for that lost age when religion still constituted an 
undisputed authority, may come as a surprise, but it contributes an 
important insight into Nietzsche’s trearment of religion in general: 
Nietzsche condemned religion precisely because it could no longer 
function as opium for the masses; because it ceased to stupefy and 
console those who were meant to serve; because it could not continue 
to neutralize the will to revolution. Hence, it has lost its raison 
@étre2® Furthermore, as a remnant of an anachronistic moral 
discourse revolving around compassion, altruism, charity, and so 
forth, the Judeo-Christian tradition only stands ın the way of the 
revaluation of all values, famously advocated by Nietzsche. For that 
reason, the mature philosopher would conclude that religion is not 


= The Berth of Tragedy and The Case of Wagner, p. 111 
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only obsolete but also damaging, and call for its abolition. Here, as 
elsewhere, the political motivation impinges upon the philosophical 
content, frames and directs it. Returning to the text, one learns that 
the social disease just depicted is acute, but not terminal. Directly 
continuing, Nietzsche prescribes the remedy: - 


While the disaster slumbering in the womb of theoretical culture 
gradually begins to fmghten modern man, and he anxiously 
ransacks the stores of his experience for means to avert the danger, 
though he has no great faith ın these means; while he, therefore, 
begins to divine the consequences of his situation—great men, 
universally gifted, have contrived, with an incredible amount of 
thought, to make use of the paraphernalia of science itself, to point 
out the limits and the relativity of knowledge generally, and thus to 
deny decisively the claim of science to universal validity and 
universal aims. And their demonstration diagnosed for the first 
time the illusory notion which pretends to be able to fathom the 
innermost essence of things with the aid of causality. The 
extraordinary courage and wisdom of Kems and Schopenhauer have 
succeeded ın gaining the most difficult victory, the victory over the 
optimism concealed in the essence of logic—an optimism that is 
the besis of our culture.?9 


Nietzsche, even at this early, ‘classical’ period, well before scepticism, 
relativism and paradox have become the dominant features of his 
thought, already senses that the way out of the universal embrace of 
the Enlightenment must pass through a negation of its claim to 
knowledge. He proposes agnostic vagueness and epistemological 
uncertainty as a social weapon in a social struggle. He wills causality no 
more; he wills no more truths that are universal, because those tend to 
translate themselves into universal claims, such as the claim to the 
‘dignity of man and labour’. If Nietzsche is the spiritual father of 
postmodernism, its most significant forerunner, then we have before 
us a telling piece of evidence regarding the reactionary impulse that 
initially triggered postmodernism, the very driving force that set it 
in motion. 


Mockery and Anxiety 


Hitherto, we have seen that aesthetic standards were the effect and 
not the cause, in Nietzsche’s philosophy; how they, as well as the 
epistemological criteria, constantly had to adjust to socio-political 
demands, to bend and give way—if. not directly to escort and 
accommodate—in relation to the conservative aims. To argue that, 
since Nietzsche was a relativist, he could not be political, is, 
therefore, a total misconstruction: Nietzsche was a relativist, because 
he was political. At the present stage, however, after Nietzsche's 
general social, ethical, and epistemological views have been sketched, 
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I wish to deal directly with his attitude to socialism and the working 
class; Nietzsche’s fervid hostility towards socialism expressed itself on 
numerable occasions, and J do not intend to provide a comprehensive 
survey of them. What I wish to do, nonetheless, is briefly to 
wuminate the elemental strategy which Nietzsche applied when 
refuting socialism, as well as to demonstrate its consistency with his 
general method of philosophizing. This strategy might be 
appropriately described as imcoberent coherency. By this I mean that an 
attempt to define the various criticisms of socialism on a purely 
aesthetic or epistemological ground will prove utterly frustrating, 
exposing contradiction as the only apparent common denominator. 
This may again lead to Nietzsche being viewed as a relativist, as a 
master of perspectives. But, if the primal motivation is looked for 
outside the realm of ‘uncontaminated thought’, the coherence of the 
critique becomes palpable. Nietzsche’ unrelenting political 
opposition to socialism was, as it were, the ontological starting point, 
which then unfolded into the most diverse, even paradoxical, 
explanations and arguments. Consequently, socialism in Nietzsche’s 
texts embodied everything negative. Nietzsche repeated the two 
most frequent denunciations voiced against socialism, disregarding 
the fact that these stood in mutual contradiction. On the one hand, he 
subscribed to the common view that socialism is utopian, a hopeless 
striving against reality, against nature; it is pathetic because it is 
bound to fail. This is the mocking refutation: 


It 1s an ignominy of all socialist systematizers, that they believe in 
the possible existence of certain circumstances, certain social 
combinations, under which vice, sickness, crime, prostitution, all 
want and trouble will no longer prosper. This means the 
condemnation of life. A society is not free to remain young. And 
even at its best years it must create filch and waste. The more 
energetic and bold it develops, the richer it is of downcast and 
displeased people, and the closer it gets to its decline. One does not 
cancel old age through institutions. Nor sickness. Nor vice.” 


And elsewhere: 


The order of castes, the supreme, the dominating law, is only the 
sanctioning of a matwral order, a natural law of the first rank over 
which no arbitrary caprice, no ‘modern idea’ has any power. In every 
healthy society, there can be distinguished three types of man of 
divergent physiological tendency which mutually condition one 
another and each of which possesses its own hygiene, its own realm 
of work, its own sort of mastery and feeling of perfection. Nature, 
wot Man, separates from one another the predominantly spiritual 
type, the predominantly muscular and temperamental type, and the 
third type distinguished neither in the one nor the other, the 
mediocre type—the last as the great majority, the first as the 
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élite...In all this, to say it again, there 1s nothing capricious, 
nothing ‘artificial’; whatever is different from this is artificial— 
nature is then confounded...The order of castes, order of rank, only 
formulates the supreme law of life itself.3* 


On the other hand, socialism was presented as profoundly dangerous 
because ıt can achieve its goals. It turns out that the will to power and 
nature itself are in urgent need of a helping hand, and Nietzsche 
offered his support. He prosecuted, in behalf of a largely academic 
‘law of life’, the previous utopians who now become ruthless 
perpetrators. This is the argument of anxious alarm. Here, for 
example, Nietzsche launched a fierce assault on Christianity and its 
alleged result—revolution: 


The poison of the doctrine ‘agwal rights for all’—this has been more 
thoroughly sowed by Christianity than by anything else... And let 
us not underestimate the fatality that has crept out of Christianity 
even into politics! No one any longer possesses today the courage to 
claim special privileges or the right to rule,...the courage for a 
pathos of distance...Our politics is morbid from this lack of 
courage!—The aristocratic outlook has been undermined most 
deeply by the lie of equality of souls; and if the belief in the 
‘prerogative of the majority’ makes revolutions amd will contine to 
make them—it is Christianity, let there be no doubt about it, 
Christian value judgement which translates every revolution into 
mere blood and crime! 


The Impossible Class 


The strategy’s lack of coherence is more than compensated for by its 
sweeping rhetorical thrust. Socialism is made to play most villainous 
and contemptuous roles under Nietzsche’s staging: it is the 
buffoon,33 the despot,4 the fool,?> the barbarian,** the decadent,’ 
the primitive,3® the moralist,?9 the nthilist.4° The frame of the 
present discussion naturally does not permit an exhaustive 
examination of each of Nietzsche's references to socialism and the 
worker. Therefore, it is best to avoid the easy option of relying 
exclusively on several of the incontestably derogatory assertions 
concerning socialism, the slave, the common-man, the herd-animal 
and so forth, which are, to be sure, abundantly present throughout 
Nietzsche's texts. By contrast, I would like to tackle here precisely 
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one of the very scarce instances in which Nietzsche seems to side with 
the worker. The passage“ is brought here practically in its entirety, 
but divided in order to permit accompanying commentary. 


The impossible class.—Poor, happy and independent!—these things 
can go together; poor, happy and a slave!—these things can also go 
together and I can think of no better news I could give to our 
factory slaves: provided, that 1s, they do not feel it to be in general a 
disgrace to be thus used, and sed xp, as a part of a machine and as it 
were a stopgap to fill a hole in human inventiveness! To the devil 
with the belief that higher payment could lift from them the esence 
of their miserable condition—I mean their impersonal 
enslavement! To the devil with the idea of being persuaded that an 
enhancement of this impersonality within the mechanical operation 
of a new society could transform the disgrace of slavery into a 
virtue! To the devil with setting a price on oneself in exchange for 
which one ceases to be a person and becomes a part of a machine! 


Here it 1s almost as if Marx’s spirit has taken possession of Nietzsche’s 
body. One is tempted to believe that, albeit for a fleeting moment, 
Nietzsche has converted into a true champion of socialism, and a 
radical one indeed, rejecting the mode of production as such and 
revolting against the inhuman alienation of its ‘essence’. At any rate, 
it apparently suggests that the mask of the labourer also figured 
among the props of the ‘great pretender’, who manages yet again to 
astonish the reader with his playful, kaleidoscopic, eternally evolving 
and contradicting, pre-postmodernist philosophizing. For is it not 
the voice of Marx coming out of Nietzsche’s lips when he attacks the 
subjugation of human creativity to the machine? Are we not facing 
the same principled negation of wage-labour? Well, not exactly. 
Marx, of course, never claimed that to be ‘poor, happy and a slave 1s a 
possible condition’, much less that this would actually constitute ‘the 
best news for the factory slaves’. From the beginning, Nietzsche turns 
the entire issue at hand into a cultural and psychological one.# Ir 1s 
the asind of the workers that constitutes the problem: it is not slavery 
which presents an insurmountable obstacle in the road to happiness 
and internal satisfaction, but rather the worker’s psychological refusal 
to be a slave. Ideally, the worker would be a happy, contented slave, 
and this would mean ‘great news’—one might ask, for whom? Hence, 
it is none other than Nietzsche himself who attempts to ‘transform 
the disgrace of slavery into a virtue’. Unfortunately, the worker is 
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ungratified, and Nietzsche, notwithstanding, can comprehend this 
discontent and perceive some of its motives, such as the ‘impersonal 
enslavement’ or the ‘forming part of a machine’. But let us continue. 


Are you accomplices in the current folly of the nations—the folly of 
wanting above all to produce as much as possible and to become as 
rich as possible? What you ought to do, rather, is to hold up to 
them the counter-reckoning: how great a sum of inwer value is 
thrown away in pursuit of this external goal! But where is your 
inner value if you no longer know what it is to breathe freely? If you 
no longer possess the slightest power over yourselves? ... If you pay 
heed to the newspapers and look askance at your wealthy 
neighbour, made covetous by the rapid rise and fall of power, money 
and opinions? If you no longer believe in philosophy that wears 
rags, in the free-heartedness of him without needs? If voluntary 
poverty and freedom from profession and marriage, such as 
would very well suit the more spiritual among you, have become 


to you things to laugh at? 
A Spiritual Revolution 


Cultural criticism turns ever stronger, as the problem is located ever 
deeper within the workers’ psyche: their suffering is a result of their 
participation in the capitalist folly of wanting to produce and 
accumulate riches. Capitalism is idealistically explained as the result 
of this ‘folly’, as the realization of the merely spiritual flaw of greed. 
Accordingly, the solution offered ıs by no means a change in material 
conditions, a political struggle to abolish the worker’s ‘enslavement’, 
but a wholly moral correction. What is required in order to break out 
of the vicious circle of capitalism as spirituality, is an equally spiritual 
transformation. Modesty, a ‘belief in philosophy that wears rags’, 
should replace destructive avarice. If one’s neighbour is wealthy, 
Nietzsche, quite as the pastor he was initially meant to be, advises not 
to ‘look at him askance’. Admittedly, one can generously argue that 
Nietzsche is here being naive, but not decidedly reactionary; it seems 
possible to account for his position as pertaining not to a reactionary 
political thinker but rather to a progressive philosopher, sincerely 
dismayed by the realities of modern capitalism but only able to offer 
vaguely moral solutions, such as moderation or internal satisfaction. 
But an intimation of this kind is sharply contrasted by the 
continuation of the passage: 


If, on the other hand, you have always in your ears the flutings of 
the Socialist pied-pipers whose design is to enflame you with wild 
hopes? Which bid you # bs prepered and nothing further, prepared 
day upon day, so that you wait and wait for something to happen 
from outside and in all other respects go on living as you have 
always lived—uotl this waiting turns to hunger and thirst and 
fever and madness, and at last the day of the bestia triumphans dawns 
in all its glory? 


In quick succession, Nietzsche has emphatically discarded both of the 
worker's political options: social democracy as well as revolution. As 
was seen, he indignantly rejected the workers’ endeavour, through 
participation in the political process, to improve in living standards 
and attain an increase ın wages—denigrating that as collaboration 
with inhuman practices. But the other perceivable course of action, a 
revolution that will radically transmute the capitalist system 
altogether, is equally besmirched. What then remains to be done, if 
to move ‘within the rules’ is indecency incarnate and to operate 
outside them is to act like murderous beasts? Is the labourer supposed 
to follow the steps of Nietzsche’s past master, Schopenhauer, into 
passive pessimism? This is actually recommended by Nietzsche, but 
he simultaneously proposes another, more active alternatrve— 
emigration. 


In contrast to all this, everyone ought to say to himself. ‘better to go 
abroad, to seek to become master in new and savage regions of the 
world and above all master over myself, to keep moving from place 
to place for just as Jong as any sign of slavery seems to threaten me; 
to shun neither adventure nor war and, if the worst should come to 
the worst, to be prepared for death: all this rather than further to 
endure this indecent servitude, rather than to go on becoming 
soured and malicious and conspiratorial!’ This would be the right 
attitude of mind: the workers of Europe ought henceforth to declare 
themselves as a class a human impossibility and not, as usually 
happens, only a somewhat harsh and imappropriate social 
arrangement; they ought...through this act of free emigration in 
the grand manner to protest against the machine, against capital, 
and against the choice now threatening them of being compelled to 
become either the slave of the state or the slave of a party of 
disruption. Let Europe be relieved of a fourth part of its inhabirants! 


Enter the Chinese 


Taken in 1solation, this quotation can furnish inestimable aid to any 
interpreter wishing to establish a link between Nietzsche and the 
workers and to demonstrate the philosopher’s critique of capitalism. 
Using textual weeding of this kind, Mazzino Montinari, for example, 
tried to position Nietzsche on a par with the founders of historical 
materialism.44 Nietzsche apparently joins the worker's protest 
against the machine and against capital. He exposes an unnoticed 
path of escape, through which the proletariat can shake off its two 
great parasites, the state and the revolutionary party. Truly, as we 
encounter this Nietzsche who 1s an enemy of socialism and of 


4 See, Maxzino Montinan, Nietzsche xwiachen Alfred Beeumler und Georg Lukács’, in 
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capitalism, but sympathizes with the proletariat, it is difficult not to 
recall Thomas Mann’s Nietzsche. But one should not forget the 
opening assertion that slavery and happiness are likely companions, 
that slavery would actually be the ideal solution. Having that in 
mind, the philosopher’s sudden refutation of slavery suggests that his 
devotion to freedom 1s considerably weaker than his fear of social 
uprising. The conclusion of the passage completes the circle, leaving 
little doubt thar this is indeed the case: having liberated Europe from 
a vast oumber of potential revolutionaries, Nietzsche now confronts a 
continent lacking a labour force. He feels himself obliged to answer 
this need, although one might have expected that such material 
problems should prove simply too crude to merit his attention. His 
solution, moreover, is remarkably straightforward: 


Outside of Europe the virtues of Europe will go on their wanderings 
with these workers; and that which was at home beginning to 
degenerate into dangerous 1ll-humour and inclination for crime 
will, once abroad, acquire a wild beautiful naturalness and be called 
heroism.—Thus a cleaner air would at last waft over old, over- 
populated and self-absorbed Europe! No matter if its ‘workforce’ 
should be a little depleted! Perhaps it may then be recalled that we 
grew accustomed to needing many things only when these needs 
became so asy to satisfy——we shall again relinquish some of them! 
Perhaps we shall also bring in numerous Chinesse. and they will 
bring with them the modes of life and thought suitable to 
industrious ants. Indeed, they might as a whole contribute to the 
blood of restless and fretful Europe something of Asiatic calm and 
contemplativeness and—what is probably needed most—Asiatic 
perseverance. 


The previous attack on the dictatorship of machines and of capital, 
the adherence to human freedom and independence, are swiftly 
transformed into a meditation on the best way of supplying the very 
same capital, the very same machines, with new labour force, with 
fresh slaves. But the designated future ‘parts of the machine’, the 
Chinese workers, are presumed to be culturally and psychologically 
suited for their task, unlike the old and restless European ones, who 
turned ‘dangerously ill-humorous’. The reading of the complete 
passage clarifies how far Nietzsche is removed—even at his most 
sympathizing moments—from any real interest in the fate of the 
working class; or rather, Nietzsche is deeply interested, but from the 
unmistakable point of view of the upper classes. In case this reading 
appears ungenerous, and doubts are still entertained as to whether the 
philosopher's intentions are truly that unequivocal, Nietzsche 
provides us, seven years later, with another section—substantially, a 
thematic sequel to the impossible class. This passage also testifies to the 
great consistency in Nietzsche’s ‘relativist’ thinking regarding the 
worker, and shows how little this concrete stance has altered through 
time. Here, though, one hardly needs to remove any rhetorical layers 
in order to expose the ‘hidden meaning’. What was once somewhat 
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understated is now unabashedly accentuated: 


The labour question.—The stupidity, fundamentally the instinct 
degeneration which is the cause of every stupidity today, lies in the 
existence of a labour question at all. About certain things ome does mot 
ask questions. first imperative of instinct —I simply cannot see what 
one wishes to do with the European worker now one has made a 
question of him. He finds himself far too well placed not to go on 
asking for more, or to ask more and more impudently. After all, he 
has the great majority on his side. There is absolutely no hope left 
that a modest and self-sufficient kind of human being, a type of 
Chinaman, should here form itself into a class: and this would have 
been sensible, this was actually a necessity. What has one done?— 
Everything designed to nip in the bud even the prerequisites for 
it—through the most irresponsible thoughtlessness one has totally 
destroyed the instincts by virtue of which the worker becomes 
possible as a class, possible for brmself. The worker has been made 
liable for military service, he has been allowed to form unions and to 
vote: no wonder the worker already feels his existence to be a state of 
distress (expressed in moral terms as a state of tmyastice). But what 
does one went?—to ask it again. If one wills an end, one must also 
will the means to it’ uf one wants slaves, one is a fool if one educates 
them to be masters.*5 


The skeletal frame of Nietzsche's social outlook is at the open for all 
to observe. The oratorical identification with the worker's destiny has 
evaporated completely, indicating that it served a substantially 
decorative function. If, formerly, Nietzsche opposed only the 
proletariat’s struggle for better payment, due to its entanglement 
with a degrading system, now he repudiates the entire set of social 
achievements the workers’ struggle has obtained under Bismarck. 
And, this time, there are no pretexts: the right to vote, to military 
service and to the formation of unions are dismissed purely and 
simply because they undermine the possibility of slavery. Nietzsche 
shrugs off any semblance of empathy with the labourers and all that 
remains is regret aod perplexity over their unwillingness to be as 
submussive as Chinese. 


Nietzsche’s Vindication 


In conclusion, a couple of ‘timely meditations’ afforded by the 
passing of a century. In historical perspective, the fate of Nietzsche's 
prophecies and guidance was not uniform. On the one hand, it took 
only half a century after Nietzsche’s death, for the ‘contemplative,’ 
‘modest’ Chinaman to show his reluctance to play the role that the 
German philosopher, in his masterful generosity, had assigned hım. 
In this respect, history—embodied by the Chinese Revolution—took 
a vicious revenge on Nietzsche. On balance, however, there is no 
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escape from admitting that our modern reality is compatible, in 
essence, with the prospect that Nietzsche, alongside his class 
companions, had in mind. The emigration of the European worker 
did not prove to be an escape from capital. It was, rather, to the capital 
of world capital, that he made his way, leaving the old continent to 
find refuge on American shores. Likewise, if we are permitted to 
substitute the third-world worker in general for Nietzsche's 
‘Chinaman’, then the philosopher's advice to the capitalists was not 
completely ignored—although this should not be taken to mean that 
imperialism, old and new, actually depends on philosophy in order to 
decide its real course of action. The millions of immigrants to the 
leading Western countries as well as the emigration of whole 
industries to the third world in search of cheap labour, all corroborate 
‘Nietzschean economics’. In Europe and the us, those ummigrants 
who replace the local worker do exhibit, as a rule, the submissiveness 
attributed to them, even if not because of psychological, cultural or 
biological motives. More prosaic factors are here at play, that have 
little to do with the ‘Asiatic narure’ and a lot to do with the nature of 
the capitalist mode of production. 


Thomas Mann, even after the Second World War, still believed in the 
possibility of being a friend of the worker and an anti-socialist at the 
same time. He forgot that there was hardly a fascist—or, for that 
matter, an industrialist—not attempting the very same combination. 
Having traced the contours of the textual Nietzsche, it seems evident 
to me that the political project lurking behind and finding 
justification in such philosophies as Nietzsche's, is dominating the 
world of our day. From this perspective, it is only for the dreamy-eyed 
scholar that Nietzsche’s great importance, the ‘Streitfall’ of his 
thought, lies in his contributions to postmodernism. As Derrida, 
among others, should be reminded: perhaps there is no single 
‘Nietzsche-name’ when it comes to truth, love, Germany, Judeo- 
Christianity, religion or science. But as far as the worker is concerned, 
_Nietzsche’s ‘signature’, as it 1s stamped upon his daily activity, is 
overwhelmingly uniform. For many readers, it may very well be a 
trademark of joyful playfulness, promising new surprises behind 
every corner; but, in the sphere of production, if this signature 
sanctions the unchecked global market economy, then the figure of 
the German philosopher towers dark and gloomy, unmoveable to the 
point of exasperation. The text of life, for one, cannot be so easily 
deconstructed, because socio-economic reality stubbornly refuses to 
disintegrate under the slightest pressure from the tip of the pen. 
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Ben Griffith 


Competition and Containment 
in Health Care: 


The health care systems of the capitalist democracies have been subjected to 
radical transformation during the 1990s.” This transformation has been rooted 
in the perceived need to control the cost of health care to the state and 
business, given factors such as the increasing range of effective services, the? 
growing number of elderly people and changes in patients’ expectations. A 
central component of the response has been the attempt to unleash market 
forces in this sector, in line with the ideological convictions of right-wing 
governments. 


This article assesses the impact of the attempts to impose ‘internal markets’ 
alongside new procedures to ration health care—except for the wealthy. 
Emphasis is given to considering the British experience, where market 
forces had not been associated with publicly funded health care since 1948, . 
although reference is also made to developments in the United States and else- 
where. Also analyzed are the health care policies of current centre-left 
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administrations, including the impact of two years of New Labour 
on Britain’s National Health Service (NHS). 


I. Reforming Health Care 
The United Kingdom 


The National Health Service, fifty years old in 1998, has often been 
described as the envy of the world, or at least of the world’s Treasury 
ministers. Irs coverage 1s universal and it is used by nearly all 
residents for general practice services and for emergency hospital 
care. The funding is overwhelmingly through taxation and the 
hospitals are owned by the state. Primary medical services are 
provided by General Practitioners (Gps) who are independent 
contractors to the NHS, not salaried employees. Even the OECD 
has paid tribute to the UK’s publicly-owned, tax-financed health 
care system, describing the NHS as a ‘remarkably cost-effective 
institution’.* 


In 1995, the UK spent around 7 per cent of GDP on health care, 
coming twenty-second out of twenty-seven OECD countries.” In 
ascending order, Canada, Switzerland, France and Germany spent 
1O—II per cent of GDP on health care while the USA spent over 14 per 
cent. The -‘Thatcher~Major Conservative administrations from 1979 
to 1997 did-increase spending on the NHS, but this declined slowly as 
a percentage of GDP from 1981-82 until 1988—89, then rose drama- 
tically until 1992—93, only to fall back thereafter. Health care in the 
UK is, however, not nearly as poor as these figures might initially 
suggest. For one thing, the costs of the NHS are comparatively low, 
due largely to low administrative costs, low salaries and wages to 
staff, no requirement to make returns to shareholders and, arguably, 
monopolistic purchasing powers. Also, when compared to Us health 
care, the NHS has avoided the over-provision of services produced by 
competing hospitals wishing to attract custom by acquiring the 
latest equipment and by doctors whose remuneration has been linked 
to the number of procedures completed. In any case, popular support 
for the NHS is high. In 1992, 81 per cent of UK respondents said thar 
the quality of health care people receive is good compared to 71 per 
cent for the European Union as a whole.3 In 1998, 14 per cent of UK 
residents thought the NHS had so much wrong that it needed 
complete rebuilding. This compares with 23 per cent in Canada, 30 
per cent in Australia, 32 per cent in New Zealand and 33 per cent in 
the United States. 


* Thanks are due to Robin Bleckburn, Peter Draper, John Goffith and Geof Rayner for 
their comments on an earlier draft of this article 
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1 John Appleby, Fınanang the NHS’, in 1998/99 NHS Handboek, Tonbridge Wells 1998 
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Also, despite the low spending, health levels in the UK are reasonable. 
The average expectation of life for an English man was 74.3 years in 
1995, compared to the European Union average of 74.0 years. Men in 
Sweden and Greece could expect to live over 75 years, while men in 
Finland, Denmark, Ireland and Poland all had life expectancies below 
73 years. English women, however, fared less well compared to other 
Europeans, living an average 79.5 years——shorter than the EU average 
of 80.7 years.4 Women in Luxembourg, Italy, Spain, Sweden and 
France could expect to live over 81 years, while women in Portugal, 
Denmark and Ireland averaged below 79 years. Britain has a very 
good record in relation to the number of people reaching their fiftieth 
birthday, matched by no other country except Sweden.’ The World 
Health Organization reported ın 1998 that on most criteria—infant 
mortality, life expectancy and death below the age of five—Bnirain 
did well but was bettered by the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, 
Japan and the Netherlands. 


Class and Morbidity 


However, the UK’s reasonable mortality record should not be 
attributed solely to the NHS. It is widely accepted that morbidity and 
mortality levels are heavily influenced by social conditions and 
cultural expectations and that the contribution of health care systems 
is limited. Indeed, there 1s cross-sectional evidence of a significant 
tendency for mortality to be lower in countries with a more egalit- 
arian distribution of income.® Certainly, there is a large literature 
establishing a close link between social class and health, although 
disagreement exists about the causalities involved. The seminal 
Black Report—issued without enthusiasm by the recently elected 
Conservative Government in 1980—suggested four types of ex- 
planation for the links between health and wealth: ‘artefact 
explanations’ (not relevant, since there is no question that health 
inequalities do exist); ‘theories of natural or social selection’, that is, 
that health status influences occupational class rather than the other 
way around; ‘cultural/behavioural explanations’ (undoubtedly, the 
behaviour of poorer people contributes to their lower health status, 
but that should draw attention to the determinants of thar 
behaviour); and ‘materialist or structuralist approaches’ which were 
favoured by Sir Douglas Black. 


Subsequent research and analysis suggests that five separate factors 
could be identified as explaining the link between wealth and health: 
financial restrictions affecting patterns of consumption; conditions of 
work, housing and environment; education levels; social mobility; 
and psychosocial elements. Richard Wilkinson has argued: 


4 Our Healthur Natron—A Contract for Health. A Consultatsen Document, London 1998. 

3 Nigel Hawkes, Botons Lead the Word in Living to the Age of 50°, The Temes, 11 May 1998 ’ 
é Richard Wilkinson, ‘Income Distribution and Life Expectancy’, Broth Medical Journal, 
18 January 1992. 
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To feel depressed, cheated, bitter, desperate, vulnerable, frightened, 
angry, worried about debts or job and housing insecurity; to feel 
devalued, useless, helpless, uncared for, hopeless, isolated, anxious 
and a failure: these failings can dominate people's whole experience 
of life, colouring their experience of everything else. It is the chronic 
stress arising from feelings like these which does the damage.’ 


Clearly, health care alone cannot tackle these problems, although a 
health care system based on egalitarian principles can give out a 
message that, in some respects at least, people are valued in 
themselves and not purely for their contribution to the profits of 


capital. 


In any case, UK residents would benefit from higher spending levels 
on health care. The numbers of hospital beds and physicians are low 
compared with continental Europe and North America. There is also 
some evidence that survival rates for cancer are poor. A large-scale 
study of 11 European countries found that patients from England and 
Scotland with cancers of the stomach, colon, lung, breast, ovary and 
cervix did particularly badly. This may be linked to a perceived 
shortage of radiotherapists, medical oncologists and clinical nurse 
specialists. As Professor Michael Coleman of the London School of 
Hygiene commented: ‘We cannot say that the survival differences are 
caused by poorer health care in the countries with poorer survival, but 
if the differences are due to delays in diagnosis and treatment then 
that is something we need to know about’. 


The introduction of the purchaser-provider split in the NHS from 
the start of the 1990s was one of a series of experiments in the 
public services initiated during the last administration led by 
Margaret Thatcher, rooted in an ideological faith in market forces. 
By the late 1980s, moreover, the NHS was experiencing particular 
difficulties, following years in which its funding had failed to 
keep pace with the demands upon it from demographic change, 
technological advance and the development of community care 
policies. This led to the Prime Minister’s announcement on 25 
January 1988 of a review to assess radical options for the future of 
health care. 


Pentagon Economics 


The resulting proposals drew heavily on the work of Professor Alain 
Enthoven, an American economist, formerly based at the Pentagon, 
who was interested in the scope for strengthening market forces in 
health care—in exasperation, he noted, ‘it is more difficult to close 
an unwanted NHS hospital than an unneeded American military 


7 Cated in Pablsc Health and Sesal Justecs, Birmingham 1997 
$ Gles Carnsll, Britain Ranks Poorly for Cancer Survival Rates’, Brotich Madscal Journal, 
27 May 1995. 


base’.? The Government’s 1989 White Paper Working for Patients set 
out a number of proposals of which the most important was the 
development of a purchaser-provider split within the NHS. These 
were brought into effect by the NHS and Community Care Act 


1990. 


Responsibility for the management of hospitals was removed from 
the health authorities (HAs). Instead, NHS Trusts were established 
independent of the HA structure, each run by a Board including 
executive and appointed non-executive members—aping a private 
sector corporation. Health authorities were funded to buy hospital 
services for the population within their district from these NHS 
Trusts—or from private hospitals. Larger GP practices could apply to 
become ‘fundholders’, receiving budgets—ar their health authority's 
expense—out of which they were expected to buy a range of hospital 
services for the patients on their Lists. 


Beyond the UK 


Health care in the United States is at the opposite extreme from the 
NHS. The provision of care has been predominantly in the private 
sector, with large-scale hospital chains playing a significant role. 
Payment of doctors and hospitals has traditionally been on a fee-for- 
service basis,-funded through insurance, giving the providers 
powerful incentives to increase costs. Millions of Americans have no 
insurance cover, despite the publicly-funded systems of Medicare (for 
the elderly) and Medicaid (for some of the impoverished). 


The traditional model of us care has increasingly made way for ‘Health 
Maintenance Organizations’ (HMOs). HMOs covered nine million 
Americans in 1980, over 23 million ın 1986 and over 41 million— 
over 15 percent of the total population—in 1992.'° In HMOs, patients 
face GPs who can effectively control access to secondary care and who 
are themselves increasingly subject to the disciplines of ‘managed 
care’. The term ‘managed care’ 1s used to cover a range of mechanisms 
used by the managers of Us health care corporations to get doctors to 
avoid expensive forms of treatment.*? Under ‘utilization review’, the 
decision on the treatment for an individual patient is not left simply to 
the doctor and the patient. This may mean, for example, that the 
doctor needs to get authorization from the management before an 
expensive form of treatment can go ahead. While ‘utilization review’ 
relates to individual cases, ‘physician profiling’ brings together data 
from several patients. These data then allow managers to draw up a 
profile of how a doctor tends to treat patients with similar problems 


9 Cited in OECD Econemnse Surveys 1993—1994—Untted Kingdom 
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and to compare that profile with how other doctors behave. Managers 
may then ‘work specifically with doctors whose practice requires 
modification’ .*? 


Market forces were introduced in Sweden following a period of strict 
control over health care expenditure—as in the UkK—and shifts in 
middle-class attitudes: ‘Some short term political objectives of the 
reforms were to achieve gains in productivity and efficiency so as to 
reduce specific areas of discontent expressed by influential sections of 
the population’.!3 Health care has been the responsibility of the 26 
county councils. By 1994, eight had implemented models involving 
a purchaser-provider split, covering 40 per cent of the population.“ 
Wich a governmental freeze on taxation, Stockholm County Council 
was decentralized into nine semi-autonomous district health autho- 
tities which became purchasers of hospital care. In significant res- 
pects, these changes went further than in the UK: there was more 
encouragement of private care and patients were given more genuine 
choice over the provider of their secondary care. 


In the Netherlands, private finance has contributed almost one 
quarter of health service expenditure, with most hospitals run on a 
not-for-profit basis and doctors working mainly as private practi- 
tioners.7> A third of health care costs have been met under a 
compulsory insurance scheme which covers the whole population for 
long term care. Nine million citizens on lower incomes—62 per cent 
of the population—have also been compulsorily insured for other 
medical costs, covered by one of twenty Sickness Funds. A third of 
the population, mainly self-employed or on higher incomes, have 
been able to buy private health insurance policies from one of fifty 
competing private insurers.'© The Dutch Government, in the early 
1990s, aimed to shift financial and planning responsibility to health 
care providers and insurance companies. The Sickness Funds were 
allowed to contract with doctors at lower than the officially approved 
fees and to pick and choose between the potential providers of care to 
their subscribers. 


Health care in New Zealand moved towards a market-based model 
after the election of the National Party in 1990. Four regional health 
authorities were established to act as purchasers and the old hospital 
boards and community services were converted into 23 Crown Health 
Enterprises, which were established as limited liability companies, 
going well beyond the UK decision to create NHS Trusts. The regional 
health authorities recerved annual purchasing guidelines from the 
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health minister, drawn up with advice from the National Health 
Committee, which started life with the more sepligi title of the Core 
Services Committee. 7 


Assessing the Effects 


It is now a decade since Mrs Thatcher introduced the market-led 
reforms in the NHS. This 1s an appropriate point to consider their 
impact. Before considering the direct evidence, a brief assessment is 
given of whether the theoretical preconditions for a well- 
functioning market exist in health care. Building on the ground- 
work by Bartlett and Le Grand, the preconditions considered relate 
to market structure, transaction costs and information.'® The impact 
on the cost-effectiveness of health care .is then considered: how 
seriously do the purchasers of health care ‘shop around’ for the best 
deal? Has the volume of care delivered increased? How has the 
quality of care been affected? Has the increase in costs been reined 
back? Taking quantity, quality and cost into account, can any 
conclusions be reached about the success of market forces in 
improving efficiency? 


The impact of the reforms on the equity of health care must also be 
assessed. Questions to be addressed include: are particular sections of 
the population discriminated against by cost-conscious providers? 
Did the distinction between fundholding and non-fundholding GPs 
create a two-tier NHS? Are the allocations to the various purchasers 
based on the need of the populations they serve? Are charges deterring 
low-income people from using services? Has private care benefited? 


Health care services are now being reformed again, by New Labour 
and similar administrations. What are they trying to achieve? What 
have they learned from the pro-market experiments? 


II. Necessary Conditions for an Effective Market 
Several Providers 


For markets to work, purchasers must be able to choose between 
providers so that ineffective providers are forced to improve to stay in 
business, or are replaced by more efficient providers. A degree of 
spare capacity can provide the spur to compete. 


There are different views about the scope for competition between 
providers in the NHS. One study in the West Midlands concluded 
that only a quarter of the hospitals were free of competition, although 
these relatively monopolistic hospitals treated 38 per cent of the 
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patients under study. Appleby et al. concede: ‘we may have overstated 
the true level of competition’ .‘9 Even using their figures and criteria, 
the average score for the hospitals studied was close to the boundary 
line: in two of the four years under study, the average West Midlands 
hospital was monopolistic by their criteria. In London and other large 
urban areas competition may be feasible. However, many hospitals in 
the UK were developed as District General Hospitals from the 1950s, 
intended in effect as monopoly providers in their district of a wide 
range of routine hospital services. 


Similarly, in Sweden county councils have built hospitals for defined 
catchment areas. Except for the three largest cities, only one hospital 
exists in each city.7° In New Zealand, too, competition is restricted, 
especially ın more rural areas. In fact, the providers have been 
integrated to ensure sufficient bargaining power with the four 
regional health authorities—thereby further limiting competition. 


Moderate Transaction Costs 


Markets may be inappropriate if the administrative costs involved in 
buying and selling are excessive. There is no doubt that the 
development of market forces within the NHS has created a new burden 
of transaction costs. One study suggests that the ‘newly imposed 
market processes have doxbled the administrative running costs of the 
NHS. This represents an additions! administrative expenditure of at 
least £1.7 billion a year at current prices’.?* The Audit Commission has 
reported that, up to the end of 1994-95, fundholding practices had 
received £232 million to cover the costs in staff, equipment and 
computers of managing their budgets. Over the same period, the 
fundholders achieved efficiency savings of just £206 million. 


The transaction costs of the United States health care system are 
huge. One five-year study in Boston, Los Angeles and Philadelphia 
noted that overheads of 20-34 per cent were normally claimed by 
managed care plans.?? In New Zealand, Hornblow reports ‘enormous 
transaction costs...In the past two years the cost of running the 
regional health authorities has increased by 40 per cent and the 
Ministry of Health’s costs have grown by 11 per cent since 1994—-5’.73 
Transaction costs have not appeared as a major downside to the 
Swedish reforms, although Ham suggests, ‘One of the reasons for this 
difference may be that Sweden invested heavily in information 
systems before separating purchaser and provider roles’.*4 
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Good Information 


For a marketplace to work, purchasers need to be able to assess the 
quality of the service provided. Unfortunately, health care quality is 
inherently multi-dimensional.?> Quality covers both the outcome of 
the treatment and the process of being treated. Its assessment should 
incorporate both professional and lay perspectives. Success according 
to the various dimensions is often very hard to measure. The impor- 
tance to be attached to each dimension is largely in the eye of the 
beholder. It is therefore questionable whether it would be meaningful 
to construct a quality undex allowing purchasers to judge whether a 
provider’s overall quality had, say, deteriorated by 5 per cent. But 
without the ability to do this, the purchaser cannot assess whether a 5 
per cent saving 1n cost is genuinely an efficiency gain. Nevertheless, 
individual hospitals do, on occasion, thoroughly deserve their 
reputations, so that the exercise of judgement by well-informed, but . 
not overly cost-conscious, GPs can often benefit their patients. 


III. Cost-Effectiveness: Direct Evidence 


Having considered whether the conditions for an effective market 
exist, it is possible to assess some direct evidence on the changes in 
the cost-effectiveness of health care since 1990. 


However, a first step should be to consider whether, given the extent 
of the ‘market failures’, there is much evidence of market forces 
working at all, whatever the consequences. According to a survey of 
Community Health Councils, there has been much less change in 
the use of particular providers than might have been expected.7© 
This conclusion tallies with the National Audit Office finding 
that ‘contracts for acute health care are largely based on those 
arrangements that were in place prior to the reforms. Health 
authorities’ ability to manage change through contracts was 
constrained by the limited information available’.2?7 The Audit 
Commission found that even fundholders’ referral patterns showed 
little change: 


Despite their freedom, none of the fundholders visited has made 
major changes to where they refer... The majority of fundholders 
(55 per cent of 1,256 surveyed) have made changes 1n just one or 
two services, most commonly pathology and physiotherapy. 


Changes to acute speciality referral patterns are often temporary 
arrangements.7® 


Rehnberg describes the extension of patient choice in Sweden as 
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the most powerful means to change provider behaviour. A 
significant improvement in accessibility and customer service is 
reported from many county councils. The effects of total resource 
allocation are, however, limited. About 2—5 per cent of total 
resources are reportedly redistributed because of consumer choice.79 


The limited change in referrals does not mean that the internal 
market has made no difference. Sometimes, the threat of removing a 
contract has been sufficient to improve a provider’s standards. 
However, if the threat is seldom put into practice, providers may 
come to see it as largely empty. 


The Quantity of Care Provided 


There is no doubt that the measurable volume of health care delivered 
by NHS providers has significantly increased since the reforms were 
introduced and hospital waiting lists were reduced in the initial 
period. However, activity had also been increasing in the previous 
years. Also, there was a major input of additional resources during the 
early years of the reforms and waiting list reductions were influenced 
by the targets set in the Patzent’s Charter. The increased activity of 
hospitals has related largely to patients treated on a day-case basis. 
The number of patients admitted from waiting lists for treatment 
involving an overnight stay actually fell. 


In Sweden, activity increased and waiting lists were cut after the 
health care reforms. This may have been partly due to the centre 
setting targets for waiting times—just three months for 12 elective 
procedures, as opposed to two years in the original Patient's Charter in 
the UK. In any case, after initial reductions, there were increases in 
waiting lists in some areas. Also, patients with an illness not among 
the 12 listed have found it harder to get on the waiting lists.3° 
Productivity increases were stronger in county councils which had 
introduced pro-market reforms than in the other county councils. 
During 1988-93, surgical operations per bed increased by around a 
half in the reformed county councils, compared to an increase of 
around a quarter in the other county councils. 


In New Zealand, throughput increased in the first year and surgical 
procedures increased but so did the waiting lists for surgery.>* 
Hornblow reports: “Hospital waiting lists for many procedures have 
become longer, by as much as 50 per cent, rather than shorter’.3? 
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The Quality of Care 


GP fundholders achieved quality gains for their patients, although 
ıt is questionable whether all these can be universalized and 
whether they all represent gains in efficiency. For example, GP 
fundholders impressed patients by arranging for them to see 
consultants—rather than junior doctors—sometimes even getting 
the consultant to travel to the GP’s surgery. But not all patients can 
be seen by consultants, especially if they must find the time to 
travel from their hospital consulting rooms. This is similar to the 
parasitic privileges enjoyed by private patients and not an effective 
model for NHS care as a whole. 


Generally, NHS patients feel that the quality of care and the amount of 
attention paid to them have suffered from the speeding up of NHS 
treatment and the pressure to free up beds for the next patient. 
Patients have expressed concerns about the pressure under which staff 
appear to work, about frequent failures of nursing staff to ensure that 
patients are eating well? and about the move to mixed-sex wards. 
One Trust Chief Executive points out that NHS hospitals now 
commonly run their wards on a planned bed occupancy of 95 per cent 
which does not give 


a comfortable margin of empty beds to cope with the surges in 
demand. When the surges occur, patients suffer the consequences. 
They wait hours on trolleys in A&B whilst efforts are made to free up 
beds. They are discharged home or transferred to other hospitals. 
Less urgent patients, gearing themselves up for a long-awaited 
operation, are told it has been postponed. 


The biggest change to hospital care in the 1990s was the dramatic 
growth in day-case surgery and earlier discharge generally. This has 
been welcome to most patients, but, for several reasons, it is 
questionable whether it should be regarded as a quality gain 
attributable to the internal market. First, quick treatment is not always 
in patients’ best interests, since problems can arise after operations, for 
example in relation to pain control. Keyhole surgery has allowed 
shorter stays in hospital, but has developed despite inadequate auditing 
and training of doctors in the early 1990s. Secondly, day-case surgery is 
a peculiar gain ın quality in thar this results from patients’ preference 
not to be in hospital receiving NHS services. It is hard to see why a 
provider should win plaudits for the pleasure gained by users when 
they stop receiving its services. We would not say a hotelier ıs 
providing a first-class service by pointing out how delighted residents 
are to leave. Thirdly, the motivation for day-case treatment and earlier 
discharge was the gain ın throughput which they allow. It is a bit much 
for the NHS to claim credit for the consequent benefit to some patients. 
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The Patients’ Perspective 


Patients’ confidence may be undermined by market forces. In a 
competitive market, the managers of provider units will need to be 
assured that doctors—responsible for the day-to-day decisions which 
result in the consumption of resources—are committed to meeting 
the financial imperatives. As the OECD puts it: ‘Making the medical 
staff more accountable for achieving the overall goals of the hospital, 
with the ability to sanction where necessary, is likely to be a key 
determinant in achieving efficiency gains’.35> However, patients want 
to be assured that hospital doctors and other staff will put their health 
care needs first. Also, GP fundholders had financial incentives to 
restrict care which did not apply before. Patients may fear chat not 
only their hospital consultant but also their GP has at least one eye on 
the balance sheet. 


An overview of studies finds little evidence of poorer quality under 
managed care in the United States. Over 7o per cent of more than 
140 separate observations indicated no significant difference in 
quality between managed care and alternative plans. However, 
managed care organizations consistently achieved poorer ratings for 
patient satisfaction, for example in relation to the professional 
competence of the clinicians and the time devoted to consultations.> 
In one study, 27 per cent of former members of HMOs reported 
leaving due to dissatisfaction with the quality of care. A Louis Harris 
opinion poll revealed relatively serious concerns about quality, 
choice, access and waiting times among members of managed care 
plans.>7 


A breakdown of trust—and its replacement by what Le Grand and 
Bartlett call ‘suspicious commercialism’,?® already rampant in the 
United States—would be a bad thing in itself. It also weakens the 
counselling capacity of doctors and their moral authority when they 
try, for example, to recommend lifestyle changes or to dissuade 
patients from demanding unproven or dangerous forms of treatment. 
Suspicions may also lead to an increase ın complaints and litigation. 
These are certainly trends in play today, although not wholly— 
probably, not mainly—due to the purchaser-provider split. In turn, 
they lead to ‘defensive medicine’, that is, the over-provision of health 
care to avoid allegations of negligence. In other words, cost- 
effectiveness can be compromised by the threat to patient-doctor 
trust posed by doctors seeking cost-effectiveness in a competitive 
environment. 
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Restriction of Choice 


Patient choice of provider and type of treatment has been presented 
as one of the goals of the purchaser-provider split. However, there is 
no doubt that patient choice remains very restricted even in areas 
where it could be sensibly introduced. Le Grand refers to two 
studies. One found little change in patient involvement in choice of 
hospital and the other found no improvement.?9 In fact, the OECD 
found, “While information is scant, patients of fundholders do not 
appear to have noticed any increase in alternatives presented to 
them’.4° More generally, a report of the Royal College of Physicians 
found, 


Despite the government's commitment to fostering personal choice, 
the emphasis on contracting and cost-containment in the recent 
changes in the health service has in fact resulted in some curtailment 
rather than extension of the choices available to patients, both of the 
treatment they receive and where they receive it.47 


In the United States, managed care aims to contain costs both by 
restricting choice of hospital used and by discouraging treatments and 
tests deemed too expensive. In Sweden, however, patient choice was 
clearly improved—from a very low base—by the reforms. 


Most important are issues related to the outcomes of treatment. Has 
the patient survived? If so, is she ‘better’ than before? If so, how 
much better and how long will it last? While comprehensive 
information does not exist, the NHS Executive Purchasing Unit 
admitted in November 1994: ‘So far contracts have not really been 
used very much to ımprove outcomes and effectiveness of service’. 
In their review of the literature on GP fundholding, Dixon and 
Glennerster are forced to conclude: ‘the effect of fundholding on the 
quality of clinical care offered in hospital and in the practice is 
unknown’.43 


However, 1t could be argued that, during the 1990s, too much em- 
phasis has been placed on elective, non-urgent care as compared to 
emergency and life-saving treatment. In the internal market, NHS 
providers could expect additional payments for non-urgent patients 
admitted from the lists of Gp fundholders whereas emergency 
admissions were covered by ‘block contracts’ agreed with health 
authorities which did not bring in additional income for each patient 
treated. Following leadership from the Department of Health, NHS 
purchasers placed a high priority on increasing admissions for non- 
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urgent procedures associated with very long hospital waiting lists. A 
Department of Health working group reported in 1996 that 
intensive care had ‘not been integrated fully into the internal market’ 
and that there was ‘little awareness on the part of purchasers as to 
what value is added by intensive care and the contribution which ıt 
makes to the cost of individual procedures’.4 


While the UK’s poor record on cancer survival rates should not be 
attributed to the internal market, even the Conservative admin- 
istration appreciated that the solution lay in a planned and strategic 
approach, laid out in a 1994 report produced by the Expert Advisory 
Group on Cancer led by the Chief Medical Officer. The health 
economist John Appleby commented: 


Few, if any, purchasers would perhaps claim that they are really on 
top of their yob; many would add that they lack certain expertise, 
staff and, not least, information. These are not new problems and are 
certainly not a product of the internal market. But—almost by 
definition——when it comes to acting in a co-ordinated way and not 
atomistically, ın order to achieve desirable change, then the frame- 
work of the market fails to be accommodaring.43 


Priorities and Costs 


The development of rationing by health authorities in the NHS has had 
little impact on patient care. Many health authorities have formally 
decided to restrict types of procedure—cosmetic surgery and infertility 
treatment in particular—which had not in any case been generously 
provided within the NHS. The resources freed by health authorities 
rationing NHS services have not been substantial. Very little is known 
about the extent to which Gp fundholders restricted services purchased 
for their patients. In 1996, the Audit Commission found: 


Most fundbolders are not making full use of the increasing body of 
knowledge about clinical effectiveness to change the way they com- 
mission. One reason is that they face conflicting demands from their 
patents... A second reason is that each individual Gp, a generalist by 
G-Aaitian, sipiy oidnior keep up to date witinel theievidence imat 
areas.46 


Purchasers do not have a monopoly on rationing. Within providers, 
individual hospital consultants are being encouraged to prioritize 
between patients. The development of clinical guidelines can be a 
major benefit to patients where the process identifies procedures 
which are particularly effective or ineffective. However, the guide- 
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lines may also discourage effective procedures on the grounds of cost. 
Roo reports that in the Netherlands: 


Where providers see no opportunities for improvements in 
productivity, they shift the problem onto their clients by intro- 
ducing waiting lists or by increasing the clinical criteria for care. 
This is happening in a growing number of fields: waiting lists are 
1ocreasing for elective surgery and home nursing care, and the 
clinical criteria bave changed for caring for the elderly and the 
handicap 


Is it possible to reach any conclusions about the impact of market 
forces on the quality of NHS care? The logic of the process, and the 
steadily rising number of complaints, suggest that patients’ trust has 
been undermined. Given the structure of the UK internal market— 
unlike the Swedish one—it is likely that patients’ choice has been 
restricted. The process of hospital care has certainly speeded up, as 
can be shown by the shift to day-case surgery, so that patients feel 
professional staff have less time to attend to their concerns. In terms 
of the outcomes of care, there is no systematic information to con- 
sider—or for purchasers to assess. 


Given that purchasers must work in the dark on quality issues, 
alongside the pressure from the Department of Health to cut waiting 
lists, market forces will lead purchasers to demand improvements on 
the criteria of quantity and cost. Where aspects of quality are 
preserved or enhanced, that will be due to conflicting pressures from 
the central state, from assertive patients or from dedicated 
professionals. 


Cost-Effectiveness and Cost-Containment 


The official cost-effectiveness index did show an increase in product- 
ivity ın the early 1990s. From 1980-81 to 1990-91, NHS efficiency 
only improved 1.2 per cent per annum. But the increase was 1.9 per 
cent in 1992-93 and an estimated 3 per cent in 1993—94. Too 
much weight should not be placed on this index, however, not least 
because of the difficulties ın assessing changes in quality. The 
productivity gain may also result in part from cost-shifting: earlier 
discharge means that costs are borne by community health services, 
community care budgets and the patients’ carers—that is, unavoid- 
able unpaid labour. 


The NHS reforms dramatically failed to achieve their primary goal of 
reining back public spending on health care. There was a significant 
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increase in NHS expenditure after 1990: 6.1 per cent ın real terms in 
1991-92 and 5.5 per cent in real terms in 1992~-93.49 Some of this 
money went on start-up costs, some of ıt on increased management- 
transaction costs and some of it may even have been spent on health care. 


It is reported that, in the United States, managed care techniques 
together with market forces have led the insurance premium growth 
rate to reverse from 10.6 per cent in 1992 to L2 per cent in 1996.%° 
There is no question that managed care mechanisms have resulted in 
less use of expensive and discretionary procedures. They have also led 
to fewer hospital admissions. Research data suggests that utilization 
review has reduced hospital costs by 10-15 per cent.3' On the other 
hand, Rayner reports that Health Maintenance Organizations under 
Medicare ‘cost almost six per cent more than traditional arrange- 
ments and the government actually loses money when people use 
them.’>* Luft found strong evidence that HMOs in markets with 
thirteen or more HMOs have lower premiums that those in areas with 
less competition. Rayner comments that the benefits of competition 
‘were most evident when over-supply made these conditions 
unsustainable. This was hardly persuasive evidence for market com- 
petition’. Also; premiums may have been held down by HMOs 
enrolling comparatively healthy members and by requiring members 
to pay high out-of-pocket charges when using health care services.53 


The Swedish reforms led to an escalation of costs, owing to the 
encouragement of private practice, the incentives given to providers 
and the weak position of the purchasers. Hornblow reports that in 
New Zealand, ‘The claimed 20—30 per cent savings from market-led 
competition did not materialize; indeed, costs escalated by com- 
parable percentages’ .>4 


IMI. Equity 


In mainstream economics there is a widespread theoretical assum- 
ption that, given the right conditions, markets achieve cost- 
effectiveness. But it is also accepted that markets often lead to 
inequity. Private health care clearly does not allocate services 
according to need. There have been concerns that internal markets 
will also lead to inequity, although not to the same degree. 


‘Cream-Skimming’ and Discrimination 


One concern 1s ‘cream-skimming’, that is, that providers and 
purchasers will tend to avoid patients needing expensive trearment. 
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The danger is suggested by Glennerster’s finding that, in one 
fundholding practice, 68 per cent of the expenditure went on the 
treatment of 5 per cent of the practice list: ‘If you could lose a part of 
that 5 per cent, just one in five of them, you would be doing very well 
as a practice’.9> 


It has been alleged that some Health Maintenance Organizations in 
the USA have been guilty of cream-skimming. However, in relation to 
particularly vulnerable groups, most studies suggest no difference 
between managed care and alternative plans. In some areas, the 
managed care schemes appear to perform better. In relation to ante- 
natal care for women on low incomes and services for people suffering 
from depression, they appear to fare worse.°° 


In the Netherlands context, Ven comments: ‘Probably the most 
vexing problem...is how to prevent cream-skumming (or preferred 
risk selection) ın a competitive health insurance market... where 
insurers receive a risk-adjusted capitation payment’.57 Roo reports 
that insurers have aimed 


to change the composition of the client group, leading to over- 
representation of ‘good risks’. This can be accomplished by means 
of block insurance contracts with large organizations, for employees 
not covered by the sick fund. So in recent years, strong competition 
has developed between insurers in the block contract market 


sector.38 


GPs and hospitals insist that they do not discriminate between 
patients. However, there is an inevitable conflict between these 
claims and the promotion of cost-effective purchasing and providing 
in so far as the choices faced are between categories of patient or 
categories of treatment. Concerns have been expressed about groups 
of patients being denied particular services, on grounds such as their 
age or indulgence in (or addiction to) health-damaging behaviours 
(which, in some cases, is closely associated with socio-economic 
status). 


Purchasing Variations: Two Tiers? 


Another concern is that fundholders were able to get their patients 
admitted to NHS hospitals earlier than other GPs and to negotiate 
quality improvements which the patients of other Gps did not enjoy. 


In a survey, nearly half of the responding Community Health 
Councils said that most or all fundholders in their area had upgraded 
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their premises. Physiotherapy and counselling services had been 
developed and consultants were providing out-patient sessions at the 
surgeries.°9 So it is surprising that Which? found that the patients of 
fundholders were significantly more critical of their GPs than patients 
of non-fundholders.© 


The extent to which fundholders managed to cut waiting times for 
their patients remains a bone of contention. Dixon and Glennerster 
report ‘a weight of anecdotal (not yet hard) evidence that a two tier 
service is operating’. Which? found that over half of the GPs 
surveyed agreed that fundholders’ patients received quicker 
treatment than those of non-fundholders. Sixty per cent of hospital 
managers said that, ın their hospital, fundholding GPs could secure a 
better deal for their patients than non-fundholding Gps.* However, 
in surveys, only a minority of Community Health Councils reported 
priority access for fundholders’ patients. The Audit Commission 
found that fundholders were held back by a lack of relevant and 
accurate information: “The result is that hospitals’ waiting times for 
fundholder and health authority patients are usually similar overall, 
although their seasonal patterns may differ." 


Inequities can arise in relation to priority-setting as well as standard- 
setting. Patients may find their neighbour's health care purchaser is 
prepared to purchase, say, infertility treatment, while their own is not. 
Not only does this show how purchaser-led rationing must involve 
unfairness within the NHS, but also ıt implies the inequitable prospect 
that frustrated patients will, depending on their personal resources, go 
private or go without. 


Funding Allocations 


Did the advantages enjoyed by the patients of fundholders result 
from efficiency gains or from fundholding GPs receiving more than 
their fair share of NHS funding? The annual budgets allocated to 
fundholders were often based on the Gps’ previous behaviour in 
relation to prescribing medicines and referring patients to hospital. 
GP fundholding therefore underlined and institutionalized existing 
inequities in NHS services and encouraged GPs to boost the cost of 
their practice in the period being assessed as the basis for future 
budget-setting. 


Drxon and Glennerster report, ‘Research suggests that fundholders 
have been funded more generously than non-fundholding practices’. 
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One study in the North West Thames Health Region found: “The ratio 
of per capita funding for patients in non-fundholding practices to those 
in fundholding practices ranged from 59 per cent to 87 per cent for in- 
patient and day case care’. 


In any case, GP fundholders received significant financial support for 
set-up costs. Early fundholding practices received an average of £20,000 
in computer reimbursements and £25,753 in special management 
allowances. Typically, fundholders’ surgeries were not those in most 
need of extra assistance. Glennerster et al. reported thar ‘there are still 
very few poor and inner city practices in the scheme’. The Audit 
Commission points out: ‘Fundholders tend to come from suburbs and 
shires rather than inner cities and, as natural corollary to this, tend to 
look after more affluent and less socially deprived patients’. 


The move to the purchaser-provider split involved the replacement of - 
the RAWP (Resource Allocation Working Party) formula for dis- 
tributing NHS resources to health authorities with Weighted 
Capitation Funding. Under the new system, health authorities are 
allocated a target level of funding based on the number of residents, 
with account taken of their age and socio-economic distribution and 
also of the relatively high costs facing the NHS in the South East. 
Inevitably, losing areas have argued that the process has not taken 
account of their needs. The OECD remarks, perhaps a little caustically: 
“The new formula suggests that parts of the South East of England (a 
relatively prosperous region, but containing areas with elderly 
populations) need more resources, relative to areas which on other 
criteria appear to be more deprived’.’° 


Paying For Care 


The NHS remains largely free of direct charges which would be likely 
to compromuse access to health care for people on low incomes. 
Elsewhere, charges are more of an issue. In Sweden, out-of-pocket 
expenses account for 10 per cent of total health care expenditures. 
The central government has laid down maximum rates which ‘gives 
the county councils some latitude to use fees as a rationing ins- 
trument’.7! In New Zealand, Hornblow reports: ‘The now substantial 
charges for general practice consultations are a significant barrier to 
access, particularly for disadvantaged people, including those from 
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ethnic minorities’.7? Also, user charges for certain hospital services 
were introduced briefly and then abandoned. 


In the Netherlands, the government decided in 1990 to introduce an 
annual 200 florin direct payment for the use of acute health services. 
In any case, under the reforms, citizens have had to pay premiums in 
order to obtain cover from the competing Sickness Funds—meeting 
around ten per cent of the total costs. This was intended to provide 
competitive pressure on the Sickness Funds to keep their costs low. 
De Ven predicted: 


Consumers will be free to choose among different insurers, picking 
the modality of the standardized benefits package they like the 
most. Some people will prefer a traditional health insurance 
contract with free choice of provider, while others may prefer a 
limited provider plan with a lower premium.73 


Any such arrangement must run the risk of the better-off being more 
able to purchase better care. 


Private Health Care 


Generally, a shift towards private care means that a greater share of 
health care resources will be distributed according to ability to pay 
(and profitability) rather than need (and public service ethics). 


In the UK, private medical insurance can be bought in order to 
avoid waiting lists for non-urgent care. NHS hospitals significantly 
increased their involvement in private practice in response to financial 
incentives and the ethos of go-getting competition. Also, NHS 
purchasers—especially GP fundholders—increasingly purchased care 
from private hospitals. This bolsters the solvency of these hospitals— 
threatened by the competition from NHS Trusts—and lends them 
legitimacy. Private sector providers also gain when purchasers decide 
not to purchase long-term care or other services from NHS institutions. 


In the Netherlands, the growing waiting times have led the private 
insurers to offer opportunities to avoid the waiting lists and the 
hospitals to introduce deals offering priority treatment to companies 
which do not wish to see their employees off work for long periods.” 
In the United States, the ‘tiering’ of health care cannot be 
appropriately reduced to a private sector for the well-off and a public 
sector for the rest. Kirkman-Liff identifies the development of four 
tiers.75 The lowest includes the growing number of people without 
insurance. In the second tier up are people with a minimum benefit 
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package, sometimes referred to as a ‘bare bones’ arrangement, often 
provided through Medicaid. Then comes the largest tier which 
includes employees and their dependants as well as the elderly 
population whose treatment is funded through Medicare. People in 
this tier are finding their choices increasingly restricted through the 
spread of managed care. Finally, the top tier consists of people still 
paying for fee-for-service care out of savings accounts which are tax- 
free—in other words, subsidized by everyone else. 


IV. Reforming the Reforms 


The Labour Party was returned to government in 1997, committed 
to abolishing the internal market but preserving the purchaser- 
provider split. The NHS White Papers set out how this circle is to be 
squared and the government’s Health Act received Royal Assent in 


June 1999. 


There is a strong emphasis on ‘partnership’ in the new government 
model and a rejection of the rhetoric of competition. However, 
hospitals are still to be run by NHs Trusts, which retain their 
independence from health authorities. GPs are to play a role ın 
purchasing through Primary Care Groups (PCGs) and GP fundholding 
has been abolished. The pcGs will be able to operate at various levels 
of independence from the Health Authority, including the option of 
becoming Primary Care Trusts responsible for providing community 
health services. The pcGs will be expected to fix arrangements for 
secondary care with the relevant NHS Trusts within the terms of a 
local strategic framework—known as a Health Improvement 
Programme—agreed with the local health authority. A new National 
Institute for Clinical Excellence is now responsible for circulating 
officially endorsed clinical guidelines which will set out how patients 
with particular conditions should be treated. 


The new set of reforms will make little difference to the already 
limited extent of shopping around by NHS purchasers or to the role of 
market forces in determining the cost-effectiveness of NHS care. The 
new official national clinical guidelines may facilitate the rationing of 
health care, depending on how quickly they are produced, how 
specific they are ın content and how far doctors are effectively tied to 
their recommendations. Patients may feel they are being denied care 
on cost grounds, especially as the new arrangements make the 
opportunity costs of expensive treatments more explicit, especially to 
GPs not previously involved in GP fundholding. A serious decline in 
patients’ confidence in their GP would create the demand for a 
significant private sector in general medical services. On the positive 
side, the emergence of national clinical guidelines should focus 
purchasers’ minds on areas of particularly poor treatment and might 
help tackle some of the worst geographical inequities in NHS services. 
The move away from GP fundholding will reduce some of the 
concerns about equity in health care. 
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Not only in the UK has the rhetoric of health care policy been 
transformed following recent elections. Ham points out, 


The language used by policy makers has fluctuated depending on 
the political parties in government and the perception by 
politicians of reaction to their plans. Most obviously, words such as 
competition, purchasers and contracts have given way to 
collaboration, commissioners and service agreements. This applies 
not only in the United Kingdom but also in the Netherlands. 


Similarly, the New Zealand coalition government issued a document in 
December 1996 envisaging a health sector where ‘principles of public 
service replace commercial profit objectives’ and involving ‘cooperation 
and collaboration rather than competition between services’. 


The rhetoric has to some extent reflected real changes in policy, with 
less determination to create the conditions for effective markets and 
more recognition of the benefits of integration and planning. In 
January 1996, the Stockholm County Council set up a ‘hospital 
board’ to oversee the provision of services in all county hospitals. This 
reports directly to the central political board for health care which 
now co-ordinates all purchasing of hospital acute care over the nine 
district purchasers. In New Zealand, the four purchasers have been 
replaced by a central funding body and. the twenty-three Crown 
Health Enterprises have been succeeded by regional hospital and 
community service agencies. The position in the Netherlands is more 
ambiguous. After the 1994 election, the government abandoned a 
market-led model for long-term care but announced their intention 
to deregulate hospital development. In the United States, a number 
of cities have seen increasing integration of health care, described by 
Kirkman-Liff as ‘hospitals, physicians and managed care plans in a 
community coalescing into long-term strategic alliances’.”” It is too 
early to say if this is the real meaning of New Labour's policy. 


Rationing Care 


The related international trend is towards managed care. At national 
level, the rationing debates have moved toward work on clinical 
guidelines for particular types of treatment, rather than attempting 
to rank very disparate procedures. The Core Services Committee in 
New Zealand has produced guidelines for the twenty main service 
areas which together account for 80 per cent of health funding, 
sometimes including maximum ages for treatment. The Dutch 
Dunning Committee emphasized the need to develop guidelines. A 
Swedish committee said the criterion of efficiency should be used for 
comparing alternative ways of treating the same condition, not for 
comparing treatments of different conditions. 


76 Chris Ham, ‘Lessons and Conclusioas’. 
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At local level, clinical guidelines are developed by groups of doctors, 
with varying degrees of management input and commitment to 
commercial imperatives. In New Zealand, according to Malcolm: 


The concept of independent practice associations, and their moves 
towards managed and integrated care, was borrowed from the 
United States. In practice, however, these associations have been 
much closer to British fundholding.” 


Malcolm adds that ‘concerns have been raised from public sector 
- interests about the power that this puts into the hands of the private 
sector’. Sumilarly, Valvona and Sloan comment on developments 10 
the United States: 


Perhaps privace organizations are better equipped to say ‘no’ to 
beneficial care, but whether private groups should have respons- 
ibility for making important public decisions is indeed an 
important question. Society may decide to grant to HMOs and other 
cost-conscious organizations such decision-making authority, but 
at least it should realize what ıt is doing.”? 


Meanwhile, Pollock suggests that in the UK, “The concept of the 
primary care trust is virtually the same as that of the American HMO, 
which combines insurance with provider functions’. She suggests: 
‘Primary Care Groups could be the unwitting executioners of the 
NHS, disposing of the central tenets of equity and NHS care free at the 
point of delivery’ .% 


New Labour, New Crisis 


In any case, it is certainly not possible to report dramatic improve- 
ments to the British Health Service since the election of the Labour 
Government. Initially, there was a dramatic rise in the number of 
people on the waiting lists for admission to hospital, although this 
rise was subsequently halted and reversed. During the winter 
months, hospitals came under pressure due to tocreases in the 
number of people needing attention ın casualty departments or ` 
admussion to hospital on an emergency basis. January 1999 brought 
newspaper headlines such as ‘Dying on an NHS Trolley’ and ‘Our 
Third World Wards’. Health Councils visited 189 casualty 
departments and recorded data.on 2,810 patients, 18 per cent of 
them waiting for more than four hours. At ten hospitals, the average 
wait for a patient exceeded five hours. The secretary of state for health 
had to admit that the NHS was in crisis although a junior minister 
pointed to extra funds made available by the government and 


7 Laurence Malcolm, ‘GP Budget Holding ın New Zealand’, Brrtish Madscul! Journal, 28 
June 1997 
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declared that NHS staff had ‘worked wonders to cope with un- 
precedented demands.’#! 


The crisis point resulted from three types of shortage facing the NHS: 
not enough money, not enough nurses and not enough beds. Funds 
have been short due to New Labour's wish to present itself as no 
friend of the ‘tax-and-spend’ Left. Labour came to power in 1997 on 
the basis of an election pledge not to increase public spending above 
the levels planned for the following two years by the previous 
Conservative administration. Spending on the NHS was duly held 
back during this period. 


. In July 1998, more generous plans were announced for the three-year 
period 1999-2002, which entailed an average annual increase in NHS 
spending of 4.7 per cent in real terms. However, the Institute of Fiscal 
Studies argued that this increase was smaller than that provided by the 
Conservatives when they were introducing the internal market during 
1990-93.°? In January 1999, the Liberal Democrats released a 
briefing on Labour’s spending plans drawing on work by the House of 
Commons Library. This analysis suggested that,.for England, real 
increases in funding for the NHs during the present administration 
will average 3.8 per cent per annum, compared with an average 3.1 per 
cent per annum achieved by the Conservatives. Public spending as a 
whole was set to reduce as a share of GDP from 41.4 per cent in the last 
Conservative year (1996/97) to 40.1 per cent in 2001/2. Taking the 
average figures for each period, rather than the figures for the final year 
of each administration, public spending was set to fall from 43.4 per 
cent of GDP to 40.3 per cent.53 


In England, the health authorities are receiving an extra £1.9 billion in 
1999/2000, a cash increase of 6.5 per cent. Of that, £732 million is 
needed to meet the official forecast for general inflation; £414 million 
is held in a Modernisation Fund, to be released for specific purposes 
approved by the government; £489 mullion has been distributed to 
finance general growth in services and £267 million has gone to the 
most deprived areas. The reality is, however, that money supposedly 
identified to finance growth must be spent on the increasing costs 
facing the NHS. Steve Brown has analyzed the practical effects in 
Durham, which received £10.6 million to finance growth in services. 
In fact, pay awards, the European working time directive and increases 
in capital charges and in the cost of blood products mean that, 
according to. the finance: director, ‘to meet real inflation, we 
need to find £7 million out of our growth resources’. According to early 
results of a survey by the Healthcare Financial Management 
Association, almost 40 per cent of NHS Trusts are predicting a financial 
deficit this year.*4 

© acucew, Nateexswude Casualty Watch 1999, London 1999. 
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As well as the financial restrictions, the severe pressures on hospitals 
during the winter of 1998/99 were also due to a oursing shortfall. 
This had developed as a result of the NHs failing to offer sufficiently 
attractive salaries, career prospects and flexible work schedules and 
cuts in the numbers of nurses going into training. Over the last 
decade, nurses’ wages have fallen from 85 per cent of average earnings 
to 76 per cent. New admissions to the nurses’ register have fallen by 
26 per cent in the past seven years. One in three nurses is now over 45 
years old. Many nurses are recruited from outside the UK. In 
February 1999, the government announced the ‘biggest nursing pay 
rise for ten years’, with most nurses receiving a 4.7 per cent increase 
when inflation was running at 2.8 per cent. No overall increase in 
NHS funding was announced to meet the cost involved, although 
£100 million was released to health authorities from the 
Modernisation Fund. In July 1999, the government announced plans 
for ‘nurse consultant’ posts with salaries up to £40,000. Again, 
additional money 1s not made available and it remains to be seen how 
morale will be affected by the creation of a new nursing élite. 


Above all, the NHS is paying the price for the obsessive pursuit of 
cost-contarnment associated with the internal market, which resulted 
in a major culling of beds, as managers sought higher and higher 
occupancy rates. High occupancy means low flexibility which, in 
turn, means problems admitting emergency cases and the last- 
minute cancellation of non-emergency admissions. 


The Private Finance Initiative 


In addition to the impact of the internal market and the priority 
given to cost-containment, the loss of NHS beds has been associated 
with the Private Finance Initiative (PFI). The PFI was brought in by 
the Conservatives as a form of privatization of the supply of hospital 
care. In short, rather than hospital developments being paid for by 
public borrowing, new hospitals are subjected to ‘DBFO’: the 
hospitals are designed, built, financed and operated by private 
companies. Instead of paying a capital charge to the Treasury under 
the internal market arrangements, the NHS Trusts which use 
privately-financed hospitals must pay the companies an annual fee for 
the period of the contract—typically, around thirty years. This 
arrangement was praised by the Director of the Social Market 
Foundation as a ‘major advance’ for ‘supply side reformers'® while a 
Conservative Member of Parliament enthused that PFI could ‘strip 
the term public sector of any meaningful content since the 
government will merely be hiring private agencies to fulfil tasks 
formerly done by state employees’.®7 


® Will Hutton, The NHS Has Caught a Cold, bur Who Will Cure It?’, The Okrerver, 10 
January 1999 

* Daniel Finkelstein, “The PFI’, Pwblsc Policy Revtow, 1995. 
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So far, the PFI has been associated with two dramatic trends. First, the 
hospital developments subjected to the pri have involved the closure of 
existing facilities, resulting in an average net reduction in staffed acute 
beds of around 30 per cent. Secondly, the cost of proposed 
developments has massively increased since the private companies have 
become involved. Early in the planning process for a new hospital, NHS 
Trusts are obliged to draw up an Outline Business Case (OBC). 
Comparing plans set out in the OBC with those being pursued by July 
1997, Gaffney and Pollock show that pri-financed hospital 
developments involved cost increases of 75 per cent overall.™ The cost 
increases are related largely to the development of more ambitious— 
and more profitable—schemes but, nevertheless, those costs must be 
met. Possible consequences of the PFI may be that the NHS Trusts will 
have even less to spend on nursing staff and that patients will find it 
even harder to get the treatment they need. 


The Labour Party initially opposed the PFI in health care, but this 
opposition was watered down by the time of the 1997 election. New 
Labour is now a firm advocate of the Initiative, alchough they have 
introduced reforms to restrict its field of operation, particularly by 
insisting that clinical staff continue to be employed by the NHs Trust 
and are not transferred to the PFI consortium. In a speech to the 
British Venture Capital Association in July 1999, Tony Blair 
commented: ‘People in the public sector are more rooted in the 
concept that “if it’s always been done this way it must always be done 
this way” than any group of people I’ve ever come across’. He said he 
bore ‘scars on my back’ from trying to get change in the public sector 
and public services. While the Prime Minister was not referring to 
the Private Finance Initiative in the NHS, his speech was a helpful 
reminder that the visceral frustration with public services which lay 
behind the introduction of the PFI is not limited to hard-line 
Conservatives. It also lies near the core of New Labour’s Third Way. 


In summary, the Labour Government’s reforms to the reforms involve a 
rhetorical shift from the language of competition to that of partnership. 
The influence of primary care doctors is being significantly increased in 
order to compensate for the abolition of Gp fundholding. This carries 
risks, given that GPs are independent contractors to the NHS rather than 
employees and considering also that a large proportion believe that 
charges should be introduced for their services, in direct contradiction 
to the founding principles of the NHS. We can expect to see the further 
development of services in GPs’ surgeries, or otherwise under their 
control, and concomitant cutbacks in hospital facilities. At the same 
time, new hospitals will generally be owned by PFI consortia, a 
significant shift towards profit motivation in the NHS. 


On the positive side, Labour is committed to improving the equity of 
services and the quality of care where it is poorest. This will, in tum, 


™ Declan Gaffney and Dr Allyson Pollock, Pastraeg a Price sa the PFI, UNISON, 1998 
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involve a centralization of decision-making and may lead to conflict 
with the Gps. The funding increase so far announced will not be able to 
meet all the calls placed upon it: 1) to meet the costs associated with 
another round of reorganization; ii) to fulfil the election commitment 
to cut waiting lists; iii) to respond to the growing pressure for increases 
in wages and salaries; iv) to ensure that the worst services are not _ 
improved at the expense of quality reductions ın the best services; and 
v) to cope with the development of new techniques and pharmaceutical 
products, such as Viagra. If funds are diverted away from former GP 
fundholding practices in more affluent areas, and if rationing by PCGs 
undermines patients’ confidence in their NHS GP, we could be on the 
verge of a significant increase in the demand for private GP services, in 
lune with the increase in demand for private hospital services which 
took off during the last, 1974—79, Labour administration. There is no 
reason why the UK could not spend around 10 per cent of 1ts GDP on 
health care, as other countries have achieved, but there 1s no indication 
that such a goal is of interest to Labour, despite the dangers from 
continued parsimony. 


V. Conclusion 


The theoretical preconditions for effective markets do not exist in 
health care: there are too few providers, the transaction costs are 
significant and systematic appraisal of quality is problematic. In 
practice, the imposition of pro-market reforms does seem to have 
increased the throughput achieved by NHS hospitals—working 
alongside strong pressures from government with the same intent. 
This has been achieved through day-case surgery, earlier discharge and 
very high bed occupancy rates. The consequences for patients have 
been long waits in A&B, cancelled routine operations, stressed and 
distracted staff and recuperation costs being borne out of patients’ 
personal resources. 


Since the benefits of GP fundholding have been overstated, the much 
touted ‘two-tier’ health care system should not be a great concern. 
More significant has been the general redistribution of resources from 
the inner cities to the suburbs—not a necessary element of the 
internal market but one which made the pull palatable for Tory voters. 
The most significant factor in health care equity is, however, the 
impact on private practice where, on balance, the impact of the NHS 
reforms may have been beneficial, contrary to Mrs Thatcher’s wishes. 
Fundholding gave the illusion that the patients involved were free of 
the trauma of an NHS caught up in the soul-destroying mirage of 
competitive care—and may therefore have forestalled the risk of 
affluent patients opting out of the NHS. 


The reforms to health care during the last decade bave been 
intended, first and foremost, to constrain costs in order to satisfy the 
demands of the corporate sector and of many affluent and influential 
individuals. These demands in turn relate to the perceived need for 
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lower tax levels to compete in a globalized market and for a lower 
Public Sector Borrowing Requirement to meet the convergence 
criteria for European monetary union. This is coupled with the 
international supremacy of pro-market ideologies, under the 
leadership of organizations such as the World Bank and the oxcD. 
The World Bank has suggested that government can properly 
finance ‘a well-defined package of essential services’ and that, in 
most circumstances, ‘the primary goal of public policy should be to 
promote competition among providers’.® Despite praising the cost- 
effectiveness of the NHS, the OECD noted sadly in 1994: “The 
command-and-control system of the NHS lacked flexibility, 
incentives for efficiency, financial information (and hence 
accountability) and choice of providers of secondary care’. There 
had to be some changes made to bring the NHs into line with pro- 
market ideology. 


Resisting the Accountants’ Agenda 


Cost-containment has been pursued under the guise of cost- 
effectiveness. The reality has often been the shifting of costs outside 
the publicly-funded health care system rather than the saving of costs 
overall. Above all, cost-containment has been about restricting the 
autonomy of doctors and the choices available to patients, unless they 
are rich enough to opt out of the state-funded system—or out of 
managed care, in the USA. Moves towards ‘evidence-based’ health care 
may be benign in some circumstances. But Evans points out that this 
approach should identify activities which 


should not be provided by anybody, in any setting... The ‘core 
services’ approach is instead a program for tapping more private 
funds to supplement those provided by increasingly tough-minded 
governments—cost-shifting rather than cost control.’ 


In health care, the benefits and drawbacks of particular policies are 
often two sides of the same coin. If one wants extensive data on cost 
and quality, one must have a huge bureaucracy and rr budget. If one 
wants to give articulate and well-educated patients effective choice, 
one should not pretend that one wants to preserve an equitable health 
care system. If medical professionals ration health care, their patients 
will not trust them to do what is best for them. If one increases 
productivity, one compromises care and attention. If cost-contain- 
ment is the primary goal, patient choice must be sacrificed. If one 
tackles middle-class privileges in the NHS, the well-heeled, well- 
educated and well-connected may choose to go private instead: a 
socialist policy, perhaps, but also highly counterproductive. 


59 Wocld Bank, World Deselepment Report 1993 Investing in Health, New York 1993. 
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The Left will want to be assured that equity is a guiding goal in 
health policy. In the 1990s, policy debates have too often assumed 
that all other goals must be sacrificed to the pursuit of cost- 
containment. But the extension of stricter forms of rationing, 
increases in charges, long waiting lists and compromused standards of 
care are not inevitable consequences of a demographic time-bomb. 
They result instead from the priorities of the powerful in 
contemporary capitalist democracies and the weakness of 


countervailing pressures from movements conadent in their own 
values. 
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Rosemary Mellor 


Changing Cities in Post-Soviet Russia 


Since at least 1992, successive Russian governments have been pressed by the 
IMF to cut public spending, and, in particular, to eliminate the large public 
subsidy to housing inherited from the Soviet-era ‘communal economy’ of 
-housing provision. Indeed, the Yeltsin presidency has witnessed a steady erosion 
of the institutions which allowed the Russian people to be accommodated in 
cities in which the private costs of shelter and transport were nationalized. The 
former Vite Premier Nemtsov openly brandished the need to end all public 
housing subsidies, but even the Primakov government, formed after the financial 
collapse of August 1998, has felt obliged to continue negotiations with the IMF 
that envisage rent hikes and heavy charges for municipal services.” The required 
policies put question-marks over: (i) the future of the Russian city as a distinctive 
urban type; (ii) the wisdom of imposing policy conditions which have no regard 
- for the circumstances of Russian urban living. Everything in the cities built 
“under the administrative-command system—from highly efficient metro 
systems, to industrialized building, to the effective district heating systems— 
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depended on state not household budgets. If, as 1s the case, over half 
of urban households have nothing left after paying for food and 
their present housing bills,? then the question mused is how their 
dwellings or the urban infrastructure can be maintained in a 
marketized urban régime. 


The proposals canvassed by the free-market reformers were simple, 
but radical In 1994, it had been estimated that the average urban 
household was spending 2—3 per cent of its income on housing and 
utility costs—housing maintenance, water, electricity, gas, heating 
and telephones. Then it was decreed that these charges be increased by 
20 per cent per anoum over a five year period, but, by 1996, 
housebold payments contributed no more than an estimated 27 per 
cent to the ‘true’ costs. Under the reform plan announced by the 
government, the domestic tariff would not have been cross-subsidized 
by industrial or commercial tariffs and households would pay the full - 
cost by 2003. Allowances would offset charges—so that households 
would not pay more than 16 per cent of income initially, 20 per cent 
by 2000: a seemingly moderate measure, but one with strong impli- 
cations for a society whose urban citizens have come to expect as a 
fundamental right cheap housing and everything that is necessary to 
use it fully. Home life has come to depend on the dispensation of heat: 
normally suffocatingly warm in winter, distanced from the harshness 
of the post-Soviet city by a felt-padded door, urban families can relax 
and try to forget about the austerities of the public domain. It was not 
just for its financial effects that Luzhkov, Moscow’s mayor, predicted 
‘gigantic upheavals and the dismissal of the government’ if the 
welfare commitment were abrogated. It might be thought that the 
downfall of Kirienko, confirming this prediction, would mean the 
end of attempts to privatize Russia’s housing provision, but this has 
not proved to be the case. 


Tax Drought 


Since 1994, Russia has lurched from one budget crisis to another. 
Industrial production fell by 60 per cent between 1991 and 1996—and 
a further 6 per cent between 1996 and 1997—and with the de facto ` 
bankruptcy of the core of the industrial economy, the secure revenue- 
base for the regional and federal authorities disappeared also. In 
October 1996, ıt was reported that ‘only 16.5 per cent of the necessary 
tax receipts were collected for the Federal treasury. Expenditure was 
financed at a rate of only 36.3 per cent and two-thirds of that money 
was borrowed from banks... of the 2.6m enterprises registered only 16 
per cent pay their taxes in full and on time. Nearly 800,000 are the 
targets of “man-hunts”’.3 Specialists also indicated that the ‘shadow’ 
(non-registered) economy was perhaps 20-40 per cent of the size of the 
1? The Ecomonnsst, ‘A Brave Idea’, 3 May 1997, p- 43 

2T. Prorassenko, ‘Dynamics of the Standard of Lrving’, Laternatrenal Journal af Urban and 
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formal sector,* and, judging by local surveys, this may well be a 
considerable underestimate. By March 1997, government-issued debt 
accounted for just under 11 per cent of officially estimated GDP, and, 
although tax collection had improved, half was still in the form of tax 
credits.’ The federal government and its agencies—such as the Pension 
Fund—having drained their reserves, are having extreme difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. As one governor declared to pensioners 
armed with staves and pitchforks blocking a bridge over the Volga: 


You can kill me but I don’t want to deceive you: there is no money, 
and there won't be any. Enterprises are standing idle, and no 
payments are being made into the Pension Fund. I understand you, 
‘T agree with all your demands, and I’m willing to go to Moscow on 
foot with you, but here now, on this bridge, there’s nothing I can do 
to help.® 


Average GDP per head of population—purchasing power parity—in 
Russia has been calculated as being 70 per cent of that of Mexico, 82 
per cent of that of Brazil; neither of these states are encumbered 
with the inherited overheads of the Soviet régime nor the costs of 
transition from the state-command economy. In November 1996, 
6.8m (9.4 per cent) of the economically active were unemployed 
according to ILO criteria. A further 6.7m had been forced to take 
‘administrative leave’ during 1996, and 3.2m were working part- 
time.” The majority of the unemployed and those laid off were men. 
Poverty is endemic. Twenty per cent of the population had incomes 
below minimum living standards, defined according to a ‘beggar’s 
basket’ of subsistence goods, and only 25 per cent could be defined as 
‘reasonably well-off people’. And many were either not being paid for 
months on end, or not receiving their pensions. By the end of 1996, it 
was estimated that 65m—67m had not been paid wages, salaries or 
pensions for some period that year.® The ‘salvation committees’ in the 
Kuzbass coalfield of Siberia? were one symptom of the widespread 
distress; another was the wave of pensioners’ protests. One series 
reported was at Tver, where pensioners, every Tuesday, had picketed 
the regional administration, blocked the streets, and eventually sat 
down on the St. Petersburg—Moscow railway tracks. Fear and 
desperation were said to be the motivation: 


There is no money for bread or medicine, but there are demands 
that they pay their apartment rent and utility bills. They are 
threatened with prosecution, eviction and having their water, heat 
and telephones cut off.*° 


4 Current Digest, vol. 48, no. 44, 1996, p 18. 
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The Plight of Petersburg 


The dearth of funds 1n the state sector is of drastic proportions. St. 
Petersburg ıs one of Russia’s six most affluent cities. There, ‘since 
1990, all the city budgets have shown a deficit. The main cause of 
this is the instability of the tax base and the continued high share of 
expenditure on housing and public transport subsidies’. Federal 
revenue had been withdrawn, and the city retained only 56 per cent 
of taxes collected from a shrinking tax base.'? While charges for 
urban services had been increased, so had energy costs, so that, by 
1995, the population was still paying only 14.7 per cent housing 
maintenance, 39.8 per cent electricity, 30 per cent gas, 75 per cent 
water, 28.8 per cent heating and 35 per cent public transport costs. 
Since 1994, after the exhaustion of the returns from enterprise 
privatization, the budget had been balanced only by selling city 
centre properties, taking out bank loans, issuing municipal bonds— 
to a total of $366m in 1995, covering 16 per cent of the budget—and 
selling the administration’s shares in privatized enterprises ($350m 
10 1995). To cover the 17.9 per cent deficit built into the budget 
for 1997, a Eurobond issue for $300m had to be floated. The city 
administration is caught in a ‘scissors’: on one blade, the urgency of 
improvements to the city’s unfrastructure (roads, metro, water, gas) 
and environment (pollution) to underpin private investment, and, on 
the other, the preferential tax trearment needed to attract outside 
investors to an impoverished and overdeveloped city. 


In prospect is an impasse more intractable than even that evident in 
the fiscal system. To live ın Russia necessitates a high level of winter 
heating and heavy maintenance costs; the system of urban building 
adopted over the past forty years—exposed high flats with poorly 
enforced construction standards—aggravates energy needs and 
maintenance costs; the majority of the Russian urban population is 
already living at or below subsistence and cannot pay the ‘true’ costs 
of everyday energy or water needs. State revenues cannot sustain 
existing levels of subsidy; there is no sanction conceivable against 
mass non-payment of bills—prison for all those without wages or _ 
pensions?—and, in the short-run, there is no alternative way for the 
urban population to live. They can neither repair nor replace their 
own housing, nor even fetch their own water and fuel as can the poor 


uA Kadrin, ‘St Petersburg’s Progress Towards the Market’, International Journal of 
Urban and Regional Resserch, vol. 21, n0. 3, 1997, P 427 
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of cities ın societies such as Brazil or Mexico. Soviet urbanization 
was to deny the option of self-housing in the régime’s drive to build 
and organize according to state-socialist principles. In the short term, 
it is doubtful whether the infrastructure can be maintained and the 
poor, the majority, be supported in high-dependency living in a 
disrupted economy. For the longer term, it has to be asked if another 
form of city development which would mitigate the burden of urban 
living on people and state could be viable ın the conditions of post- 
Soviet Russia. 


Soviet Urban Living 


A summary assessment of urban provision at the close of the Soviet 
régime can be outlined as follows: 


(i) by 1990, perhaps three-quarters of urban residents were living in 
fully serviced housing to which they contributed less than 3 per cent 
of the running costs; 

(1i) most were living in neighbourhoods planned according to norms 
of social provision (kindergartens, schools, poly-clinics, community 
centres)—which, in principle, compared very favourably with those 
of the USA or the UK; other consumer services were limited; 

(iii) much of the housing, older and more recent, was poorly built, 
inadequately maintained, inconveniently located and failed to meet 
everyday needs;'® 

(iv) because the city authorities were unable to gnane adequate 
supplies of food, a high proportion of the urban population had to 
grow essential food items; ” 


4 Condinons in Armenzan cities since 1991 are indicatrve with the embargo on oil from 
Azerbaiyen into Armenia, and the shut-down of ics nuclear power-sranion in 1990, Yerevan 
was reduced to two hours of electricity a day, at most, for five yeas. Flac dwellers had to 
climb up to 14 storeys with buckets of water, power lights wich car-barteries, and cook and 
heat by wood ransacked from the city and its deachas (The Gmandsaen, 24 March 1996). 

9 Already by 1974, half of urben housing had been built according to the norms for 
‘mucro-nuons’, (neighbourhood units), although contemporary estumares were thar only 
Jo per cent of the nocma were folfilled (J Bater, The Sovet City: Ideal! and Realsty, London 


» P- 102). 

TA Travel tumes were becoming incressingly excessrve. Barer, in The Sære Coty, p 113, 
noces that commuter journeys doubled in Moscow after 1961-62; journeys talang 4 hours 
per day were becoming common Rose and Tikhomurov found that 61 per cent in therr 
sample of dabes owners were travelling at leest half an hour; for Moscow and St 
Petersburg the norm was a journey of at least two bours by public transport, with 4 hours 
being common for plots allocated in the 1980s See, “Who Grows Food in Russra and Bast 
Burope?’, Pat-Seset Gegrapby, vol. 35, 00.1994, pp 111-126. 

7 Tn a survey at the beight of the cous in provisioning cansed by price liberalmation and 
break-up of the Soviet food distmbunon system in 1992, 72 per cent of the urban 
population was growing food (78 per cent ın towns below 100,000, 66 per cent in larger 
cities) Berezin, (Proposal Feasibility Study On the Voluntary Sectoc’, Urban Insutute, 
Washington, 1992) and Scruyk and Angelic, (The Russian Dacha Phenomenon’, Hoareay 
States, vol. 11, n0 2, 1996, pp. 233-250), found thar berween one-third and one-quarter 
of bouseholds un the major cities owned a plot——with far more having access to the family 
holding. Rose and Tikhomurov conclude char ‘insofar ss a farmer us defined as a person 
spending ar least several hours everyday growing food, then 29 per cent of the residents of 
Russan cities are farmers’, p. 117. 
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(v) there were considerable differentials between towns and cities, 
different periods of building, and different sectors of housing 
provision; 

(vi) the housing of the fringes, privately owned, had come to carry 
‘the unusual connotation of slum housing’. With poor access to 
utilities, and high costs of heating,’? it had become associated with 
urban poverty.7° 


In effect, there are two valid interpretations of Soviet urbanization. 
The first stresses the achievements of the command system and the 
merits of collectivism: the speed of transfer from peasant to urban 
society; the life-tume security of employment; access to a remarkably 
effective education system and consequent social mobility;?" universal 
access to health and welfare facilities; the improvements in standard of 
housing and domestic comfort; access to land for growing food and for 
recreation; and the provision of sporting and cultural facilities on a 
remarkable scale in the larger towns. The alternative interpretation 
focuses on poor quality building without coordination between 
ministries or industrial enterprises, so that towns in a planned 
economy showed all the environmental defects of unregulated 
development; under-employment; inequalities in access to education; 
poor quality health care with underpaid staff deficits in housing 
provision; and the grudging allowance of land for private use. And the 
concentration .of funds on approved recreational facilities was 
counterbalanced by denial of provision for informal relaxation outside 
the home. There were very few voluntary associations and no informal 
sector—no street-selling or food-stalls, no road-side bars, no back- 
street workshops and none of the squatter settlements thar have come 
to epitomize twentieth-century urbanization across the world. All this 
was penalized. Self-provisioning was condoned in one sphere only—— 
that of food production. 


8 Enrerprise-owned bousing was noticeably poorer than thar managed by local 
authorities. So, for example, only 73.1 per cent enterprise (budget-financed) units had a 
barth, 63 6 per cent hot water in 1990, compared with 89.2 per cent and 83 2 per cent 
local government managed units (World Bank, Ranse, Heustag Reform and Prreatrxation. - 
Valame I, Washington 1995, tables 3—4) This reflects phases in urban-building as well as 
metropolinan/penpheral city differentials—enterpaise housing being characteristic of the 
canes established in the iodustnal colonizanon of the peripheral regions 

'Tbid,p œ 

» This is ın marked contrast to the suburbs of the towns of East-Central Europe developed 
under Soviet auspices after 1945 Enyedi descnbes suburban workers es ‘living 10 large 
single family houses, built, at least ın part, by themselves, wich large intensrvely 
culervared gardens with orchards, vineyards and some sort of Irvestock’ (G Enyedi, 
“Urbanization Under Socialism’, in Cates After Soctalism, edited by G Andrusz et al., 
Orford 1996, p. 117) Gardens could encompass wedding festivities with hundreds of 
guests, the house be home to a local factory manager and his deughters’ families. Such a 
lifestyle was prohibited in che Soviet Union 

~ Between 1959 and 1986, there had been a four-fold increase in the number of 

with higher or technical educanon (33m), and sociological estumares of mobility between 
1950 and 1980 were that ‘one-fourth of each generation moves up the socio-professional 
ladder’ (Gordon and Komarovsla, 1986, quoted in M. Lewin, The Gorbacher Phenomenon, 
London 1988, p 54) 
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Privatization of the State Sector 


With the collapse of the Soviet Union, the retreat from collectivism in 
the housing sector was immediate. The effective decrees were those of 
1991 (Law on Privatization of Housing) which established the right of 
a registered tenant occupying a state unit to become its owner with 
fully guaranteed property nights,” and December 1992, in which the 
duty to pay for the unit was removed. Flats were to be transferred to 
households free of charge, irrespective of need or quality. The interests 
of the reformers in establishing private markets in property in Russia, 
so breaking the stranglehold of the state-enterprise system, converged 
with a wave of enthusiasm for the transfer, if not the principle of 
ownership. Within two years, 8.5 million units had been transferred— 
26 per cent of those eligible.?3 If private housing in urban and 
rural districts and the co-operative sector of the towns are 
aggregated with privatized state stock, more than half of Russia's 
housing was in the private sector by the end of 1993. A high 
proportion of those taking over the responsibility were elderly-—— 
pensioners were ‘aggressively capturing the equity in their units’ and 
‘at much higher rates than would be expected based on the value of 
their units’.4 But, given the waiver of payment, and the range of 
measures taken to insulate new owners from the costs associated with 
ownership——property taxes pegged at a low level, the same main- 
tenance and utility charges as tenants—the transfer rate was indicative 
of caution on the part of households on accepting this ‘gift’?> which 
was at odds with the enthusiasm shown by Western economists. 


The benefits of privatization were listed by the consultants to the 
World Bank as being broadly as follows: (i) corrections in macro- 
economic imbalances and of housing’s contribution to economic 
decline; (ii) macroeconomic stabilization by reducing subsidies and 
encouraging household saving in property; (iii) economic efficiency 
in freeing enterprises from housing responsibilities and improving 
labour mobility and motivation; (1v) greater equity and social 


= Sele of local sutbonty and enterpnse housing hed been permitted in 1988, although 
there had been only 53,000 sales nationally in 1989 and 1990. 

3R Seruyk and J. Daosell, “Housing Privarsation in Urban Russia’, Eæasemsi of 
Traasttree, vol 3,00 2,1995,p 198 

M Ibid. p. 206. They attnbure this to the wish of the elderly to safeguard inheritance 
oghts of non-resident relatives. Ruble, on the basis of interviews with key informants in 
Yaroslavl, reports that pensioners were primarily interested ın capitalizing therr stake un 
the flac for ther own and their family's immedrate benefit in the economic censis (B 
Ruble, Mewy Srags, Cambndge 1995, pp. 61-63) In Acedemgorodok, Novosibirsk, an 
entrepreneur was rebousing an alcoholic housebold in a village after cajoling them into 
selling a prime-aite flat. Many others would make up che 2m estimated homeless by 1996 
33 Povarzation was found to be closely relared to building condition in the surveys 
conducted by the Urban Insutute for USAD 1992—1994, and summaried by R. Struyk, 
‘Housing Privatisation: the Former Soviet Bloc’, in Andrusz et al, Crtie After Socralısm 
Becoming an owner was also accepting Liability for fature rehabilitation. But there were to 
be high races of privacmarion of old blocks in select locations as ın central Moscow or St 
Petersburg, or in Academgorodok, a science city now sought after as an élite suburb of 
Novosibirsk. 
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stability. Their arguments were at odds with the initial inducements 
offered by the Yeltsin administration to owners in 1991-94, in that 
they argued for the ‘correction of consumption spillover effects’ by 
pushing up the costs of housing so that ‘bowsebolds move auxy from less 
essential consumer goods’ (emphasis mine), and the movement from the 
‘combination of low wages and distribution goods’—-the latter defined 
as a ‘highly distortionary large implicit wage tax’ whose removal, they 
argued, would have a positive effect on resource allocation. As to social 
stability, they noted that the transfer of state assets would offset some 
of the long-term effects of the loss of savings (the ‘rouble overhang’) 
with hyper-inflation. It was also considered that investment in 
property would encourage saving in an inflationary economy.”* 


The benefits for the housing sector were listed as being: (i) 
improvement of the quality of the housing stock—68 per cent 
assessed as being in an unsound technical condition; (ii) gains from 
trade and increased value of housing assets, particularly as collateral 
for entrepreneurial activities; (1ii) the revival of new construction and 
the expansion of a legitimate private rental sector; (iv) the shift to 
more efficient, less energy-intensive urban development. Priva- 
tization of housing was seen as the first step in the move towards 
flexible real estate markets in which land as well as housing would be 
susceptible to market processes, with, as end-product, ‘a more 
efficient type of urbanization which will be necessary during the 
severely resource-constrained economic transition’.?”? The particular 
target was ‘dead’ land occupied by industrial enterprises—31.5 per 
cent of Moscow’s area—much of it in the middle ring of the cities, 
whose marketization, and release to developers, was strongly 
advocated in the report.?® How the land was to be released and who 
these developers would be were never indicated. 


Privatization by Benefits 


The bias is unmistakable. The substantial objections to privatization 
listed——windfall gains for the few, the impoverishment of local 
authorities, distortions to markets caused by shortage, and the poverty 
of the population—are dismissed as being ‘based on conceptual errors with 
little economic validity, or as practical operational problems’ 29 The analysis is 
flawed by the indifference to the institutional parameters of these novel 
property markets. All land and property 1s state controlled if not state- 
owned and there are strong local interests in the realization and 
confiscation of the maximum development values. Particularly in 
Moscow, under both Popov and Luzhkov, there was early recognition 
that land and buildings were the chief resources of the local authority.” 


* World Bank, Rasse, Heasrag Reform and Privatriatsen, pp 28-30 

*7 Tbid , p. 31. 

3 Ihid., pp. 132-135 

Ibid ,p 34, my emphasis 

» See the discussion in J Bater, “Housing Developments in Moscow in the 19908’, Pess- 
Sorsa Geography, vol 53,00 6, 1994, pp. 309-328. 
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Accordingly, the immediate outcomes of emerging property markets 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg highlighted in real-estate marketing are 
‘efficient’ only insofar as over-priced land is being used for luxury 
housing. In St. Petersburg, private sector investment has been 
concentrated on prestigious apartment blocks, selling at ten times the 
average rate for the city, and secluded town-house parks. Lavishly 
rehabilitated communal apertments in the central zones of the two 
cities are being rented or sold at prices which put both cities at the top 
of the world league table for business costs.3' A development of 260 
houses and a new Anglo-American school on a 15.7 hectare site in 
Moscow by a Texas-based company, designed to ‘echo a traditional 
hill-top village’ raises other questions—apart from the provenance of 
the village. The developer was ‘working closely with the Moscow city 
authorities to ensure that this major international investment will be 
regarded as a model cooperative effort that sets the tone for future 
developments in Moscow’.3? Such partnerships between overseas 
capital and local authority sustain city budgets but limit housing 
markets to the rich. 


Presentations of the surveys funded by usam in Russia were 
cautiously optimistic about the immediate effects of privatization for 
individuals. Firstly, household mobility rates in seven large cities 
surveyed increased immediately—from 1.8 per cent in 1992 to 
4.6 per cent in 1993—s0 freeing accommodation for households 
‘younger and wealthier than other households’;33 in Moscow, where 
state building continued, financed by the Central Bank, but for sale, 
occupancy rates fell—from 1.35 people per room (ppr) in 1989, to 
1.25 ppr in 1994; and there was evidence that the households moving 
were ‘uncoupling’, that is, achieving independence. In the Moscow 
Longitudinal Survey, in 1992, 42 per cent, in 1993, 61 per cent 
and in 1994, 52.5 per cent of households moving within Moscow fell 
into this category.>4 Predictably, the largest group were parents or 
children moving out of the previous residence, but there was, as else- 
where, a significant sub-category of the divorced able to amortize 
their share of the marital home and be free of the previous 
relationship.35 And, in Moscow especially, there was a burst of 
entrepreneurial activity in renovation and suburban building, and 


3! Typically, one 120 sq m flat in Moscow renovated at a cost of $300,000 featured ‘a 37 
sq metre raspberry accented Irving room with custom-made fluted columns’ as well as 
two bathrooms and a jacuzzi (Mexew Trees, supplement, summer 1996). Three-room 
apartments adjacent to Nevsky Prospect in St Petersburg were on offer from $2,800 to 
$3,000 per month in May 1997, equivalent properues in Moscow were double the cost 
3 The Europes, 10-16th April 1997 

33§ Winterbottom and R. Struyk, “Housing Demand ın a Transitional Marker Moscow’, 
Resins of Urban and Regional Develspment Stmati, vol 8,10 4,1996,p 172 

ML Lee and R Struyk, ‘Residential Mobility in Moscow Dunng the Transition’, 
International Journal of Urban and Regtenal Research, vol. 20,00 4, 1996, p 661 

35 For example, a divorced woman and her child could sell their single room share ın a flat 
aod move to a specious studio flat in proximity to parents and suster, leaving her husband, 
occupying the other room, to relocate with his second wife and child. 
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some evidence that housing would become more affordable, although 
‘house-prices were quite extraordinarily high’.2° 


At the same time, with the collapse in state-building—from 1.3m 
units in 1987 to 450,000 in 1992—as well as privatization, the 
probability of being offered a municipal flat fell. The percentage of 
households in Russia rehoused from waiting lists halved between 
1989 (13.5 per cent) and 1994 (7.9 per cent); richer households 
were significantly more likely to leave the lists altogether after 
privatization. The private housing sector was being dominated by ‘a 
select group of “new Russians”, i.e., a group of comparatively young 
adults with small families who have benefited significantly during 
the transition’.® But, because of the way ın which privatization had 
been implemented, there was not the segregation between these and 
others that might have been predicted from income differentials. 


The Critique of Privatization 


An alternative perspective on privatization is provided by an 
assessment of the situation in St. Petersburg, ın which, by the end of 
1995, 381,000 state rental units—30 per cent of the housing stock— 
bad been privatized. Kornev pinpointed one of the mayor weaknesses 
of the privatization programme as being as follows: 


because rental unit privatization is free, the real paying ability of 
the new owners, as a rule, is unrelated to the market value, to the 
size and quality of the flat, and hence to the level of fees for 
maintenance and communal services, and the property tax... 
[Dlestabilization of the housing stock—population system is 
inevitable in the near future.39 


The second weakness is the inoperability of a housing market in a city 
dominated by poverty.*° Essentially, the question is whether there can 
be a market in housing if households have no money. All mobility 
was blocked for, 


36] Daniell end R Struyk, The Evolving Housing Market in Moscow’, Urbes Stualtes, 
vol 34, 00 2, 1997, p 249. They noted thar “Moscow remains outside the range of 
housing affordability’ with sale house pace to income ratios of 1'27 im the central 
districts, 1 17 1n the ‘second bele’ and 1:11 in the remote suburban districts in che lest 
quarter of 1994, compared with 1°9.6 for Munich, one of the highest reported in ‘the 
housing indicators programme’ (1992) 

37 Ibid ,p 245 

3 Winterbottom and Serayk, ‘Housing Demand in a Trenaitional Marker Moscow’, p 184. 
» V. Koenev, “The Social Consequences of the Prrvaturanon in the Housing Sphere in St 
Petersburg’, Centre For Independent Research, St Petersburg 1996, p. 5 

In March 1996, a survey conducted by the Institute of Sociology found that 31 per cent of 
Sc. Petersburg population hed incomes below the defined minimum subsistence level (366) 
and that 67 per cent all household incomes was being spent on food Over half sud there was 
sufficient uncome to pay only for food and bousing bills. Only 8 per cent of chose polled 
considered chat their financial stoanon bed improved over the previous four years whereas 
30 per cent of those who had been classified as ‘middle income’ had seen a detertonnon in 
Irving standards (Protassenko, “Dynamucs of the Standard of Living’, pp 448-449). 
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it is too expensive for the average family, living in a privatized flat, 
to make use of a trade-off as a way to change location of a flat. A 
real-estate agency would take 6—10 per cent of flat’s market price... 
It is necessary to add the transport expenses and the fees for copies of 
different documents.” 


To move, therefore, means accepting poorer living conditions. 


The author also points to the risks in housiog markets in the 
‘unsteady state of transition’ as being: 


e possible loss of savings for housing with collapse of a bank or failure 
of housing speculation—three banks failed in St. Petersburg 
between August 1995 and February 1996, two of them substantial; 

e loss of housing rights because of intimidation—according to police 
statistics 5,000 people lost housing in 1994; 

e homelessness—one in five of the 50,000 estimated homeless lost 
their housing in this way; 

e fraudulent documents—freely available on the black market; 

e loss of flat through fire and explosion—3,000 households (out of 
1.6m) per year; 

e inability to afford insurance—only 3 per cent of households have 
taken out policies at rates of 1.5 per cent market price of the flar; 

e inability to enforce housing contracts because of dual prices in all 
transactions, the public legal one audited by the tax authorities, 
and the private one, five to ten times higher, reliant on personal ties 
for its enforcement. 


In short, the institutionalized framework which should safeguard the 
rights of property owners 1s either inadequate, or, because the fiscal 
system is seen as illegitimate, side-stepped. 


Distrust and Disillusionment 


Threats of increasés or extension of taxes, however low, or possible 
increases in charges, put further distance between the formal system 
and its ‘criminal’ practices. There is widespread distrust of everything 
connected with officialdom. In a survey conducted in December- 
January 1995—1996, by the Institute of Sociology in St. Petersburg, 
in many interviews, 


there is a counterbalance...‘we—they’. ‘They’ is a generalized image 
of the powerful, those hostile to ‘us’ (ordinary people who are not in 
touch with agencies of power). This power ‘had always deceived’ 
and no-one expects anything else from it, besides deception. 


# Kornev, The Social Consequences’, p 5. 

# In 1996, the property tax was calculated ar o.r per cent of che ‘balanced’ value of the 
flat—this being anything from 10—120 per cent of the market value On a flat with a 
market rent of $100 per month, this could amount to $2 per year. Pensioners were 
exempt 
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Privatization was one more confirmation of the untrustworthiness 
of power in Russia; one more source of worries and fears. 
Increasingly, people were sceptical as to why they had taken over 
their tenancy in the wave of privatization in 1992-93, and were 
beginning to see it as, 


a sort of collective action, a ‘mass flock movement’, as one of the 
respondents defined it...and their participation in the priva- 
tization of housing was evidence of their being manipulated, of 
totalitarian mass consciousness, and not the deliberated en- 
couragement of the course of the reform programme.*3 


From 1995, there were households handing back their flats to the 
local authority—deprivatization. Housing 1s an asset which can only 
be realized on death or loss of independence, and, until that time, ıt is 
a cause of worry, perennial expenditure and is absorbent of time and _ 
energy—as many a home-owner ın the safeguarded conditions of 
West European or North American cities could testify. For low or no- 
income households, it is an incubus. And, as a reminder, 20 per cent 
of households ın St. Petersburg defined themselves as ‘impoverished’, 
and 40 per cent as ‘poor’ in March 1996. Ideologically prescribed 
privatization is no answer to the housing needs of a poor city in which 
the richest fraction are monopolizing the assets of the urban core, 
while waiting lists extend. 


Overall, it is difficult to accept the rationalization that, 


transformation at the pace at which it is happening is unlikely to be 
elegant. The inequities can only be justified by the umperatives of 
the moment to rid these countries of the old régime and create and 
reinforce the preconditions for the operation of a market.44 


Firstly, the inequities —giving tenants the flat they had, irrespective 
of need—permeate the new urban allocative system and will be 
transferred to future generations; secondly, the power base of the old 
régime was in the industrial enterprises, not the housing stock; 
thirdly, the new régime’s legitimacy is being undermined, not 
sustained, by the perceptible inequities of housing privatization; 
fourthly, the preconditions of a market are state guarantees of its 
legitimacy, not the suspension of state interests; and, lastly, market- 
ization in conditions of mass poverty must entail deterioration in the 
living conditions of most urban residents. In contemporary Russia, 


“3 Korney, “The Social Consequences’, p. 6. It x probable thar the hyperinflanon of 1992 


‘Transition from State Socialism’, Intwaatsonal Journal of Urhan and Regrenal Research, ` 


vol. 18, 20- 3, 1994, P 442). 
44 BR. Struyk, “Housing Prvarsation: the Former Soviet Bloc’, p. 206 
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the majority are simply too poor to participate in commercially 
driven markets.4° 


The Loss of Social Protection 


In affluent and stable societies, home ownership has become sy- 
nonymous with financial and even ontological security. In con- 
temporary Russia, privatization means the surrender of protection. 
Social protection was embedded in the Soviet system and expressed as 
a cumulative series of rights. Even if there was a discrepancy between 
their expression in the law and actual realization, there was a stability 
of expectation. In the sphere of housing, there were rights of 
occupancy and use for families through a lifetime and beyond. “The 
rights referred to as “naym” are the equivalent of a lease for life...for 
premises in conformity with the social norm...[T]he law provides 
citizens with a nght to housing commensurate with that social norm, 
“under the terms of maym”’ 4° Privatization entails exposure to the 
risks of a market without any institutionalized safeguards and the loss 
of that guarantee of shelter. The loss of the state subsidies to 
housing—as well as food—costs constitutes a denial of the collectivist 
ethic which informed Soviet city building. 


The commitment to a housing norm was incrementally extended to 
include cooking and toilet facilities, hot water and heating and local 
services, as well as telephones and cheap transport. This ‘social wage’ 
came to be taken for granted, as the way things should be in any 
urban society. Although ‘low rent and low wages went in tandem... 
[and]...cheap housing... was a compensation for work, a substitute 
for increased wages’ ,47 the two were uncoupled in the social norm, so 
that now, even if the salary is an extraordinarily good one, there is 
resentment at paying for services considered to be social entitlement. 
If, at the same time, wages and pensions are not being paid by 
government, then pushing forward the reforms could well be 
interpreted by local admunistrations as political suicide.4® 


However, Nemtsov, interviewed after the announcement of the 
proposed reforms to housing services, said that the objective was to 
‘use savings to pay wages, pensions and benefits on time’.49 Local 


4 Ar the end of 1996, about 1 million sq m. of housing was standing vacant, while ume 
spent on waiting lists exceeded 10 years and 1 in 8 households remained in communal 
apartments (Carrest Digest, vol. 48, no. 44, 1997, p. 19). For Moscow, in 1997 Luzhkov 
proposed offering aparomencs free to anyone prepared to teach in the underfunded schools 
for two years By Spring 1998, 40,000 flacs built ın post-pervatizarion euphoria were still 
unsald 


PD Marcuse, ‘Prrvatisation and Its Discontents’, 10 Andrusz et al, Cover After Secralcom, 
p 156. He u summarizing the provisions of the lew of the Russan Federation on basic 
poncrples of housing policy, December 1992 

4 Kagarliteky, quoted in ibid., p. 150. 

48 There were ‘near noc’ in St. Petersburg in February 1997 when the local administranion 
announced that the housing charges would be doubled and the left wing of the Communist 
oppomtion attempted to force a city-wide no-confidence vote in the Governor 

% Nexworrmays Garna, Current Digest, vol. 49,020 18, 1997, P. 4- 


administrations would be relieved of expenditure on utilities cur- 
rently accounting for 35—40 per cent of local budgets, 43 per cent in 
Moscow.°° The reform package—scrutiny of the charges levied by 
local monopolies, introduction of energy-saving technologies, 
installation of meters to cut consumption, the creation of an agency 
to provide subsidies to needy families, and ‘the increase in the share 
paid by citizens —was intended to decrease the burden on producers 
‘crushed by taxes’ and to provide a solution to non-payment of debts 
by local administrations to the utilities. 


Cracking the Whip 


The official statement of intentions—to meter all dwelling units in 
the Russian Federation, and introduce an effective court system of 
fines for non-payers—is at odds with reality. For example, households 
cannot regulate their consumption if the heating pipes have a 
continuous run through a section of the block of flats, as is often the 
case, nor can the Western sanction of disconnection be adopted, as it 
would be ‘tantamount to murder’. Nor can the prisons, in some cases 
holding up to ten times their original capacity, take the defaulters. 
Repossession and eviction infringe deeply held social norms as to the 
rights attached to use. Was this any more than an exercise to placate 
the mœ? ‘Does the Russian government intend to “sell” its fellow 
citizens’ social guarantees to the IMF for $650m?’ so as to ‘lay the 
foundations for economic growth’ by ‘transforming into investment’ 
the $25—$30bn a year that will essentially be confiscated from the 
population’?5* Would even the attempt aggravate the mass ` 
discontent at non-payment of wages and pensions that saw huge 
crowds—140,000 in Novosibirsk—demonstrating in all the 
industrial centres in March 1997 and again ın 1998? Can any régime 
dismantle so fundamental and so warmly endorsed social guarantees 
without further damage to its legitimacy? 


Entangled in present policy-making are three sets of issues—those of 
equity (social guarantees), those of political and financial expediency 
(privatization and budget deficits), and those of the environment (the 
city). The first two are politically articulated—in the contests between 
reformers and conservatives, and between the national government 
and international financial agencies; the last 1s not, being more 
ıntractable. The cities are the heritage of that administrative- 
command system, with its distinctive ideological hang-ups, and the 
imposition of ‘market’ solutions can only cause unnecessary hardship 
as well as administrative difficulties. Would it not be more fruitful to 
ask—as did the town planning movement at the beginning of the 
century—if there ıs not a ‘Third Alternative’: the replanning of the 


P Lazhkov's strong resistance to Moscow's inclusion in the reform pecksge was over-ruled 
by Yelouun (One Housing Befoem For All’, Carrent Drgest, vol. 49, 00. 19, 1997, pp 8-9). 
Consequently, chere will be a particularly sharp increase to meet the above sverage cost of 
housing services in the capital 

3! Necevrmayes Garita, Current Digest, vol. 49, 00.7, 1997, P. 27 
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post-Soviet city so as to encourage self-provisioning? How else will 
poor households, the majority, survive? If current ‘Russian housing 
stock is not aligned with the purchasing power of most of the 
population’, it is transparently inadequate to assert that ‘individual 
solutions will be required at the city level, housing estates by housing 

. estates’.>? There is need of a reappraisal of city policies as far-reaching 
as those under Stalin and Khruschev. 


In world terms, urban experience in the former Soviet Union was 
without parallel. Few other modernizing societies found it impe- 
rative to restrict all entrepreneurial activity, thereby distorting the 
development of the informal sector, or actively to discourage the 
building of private houses. Yet fewer devoted such resources to a form 
of house-building which presupposes collective upkeep and short- 
term renewal, or made such a generous commitment to provide for all 
daily needs. Rare indeed was the state that maintained the same rent 
levels for 60 years in its biggest cities. And, uniquely, when the 
political régime collapsed, it left an economy without its established 
trading links and source of investment (the stare), and unable to 
honour the social guarantees of everyday urban life. Overall, this 
history points to a distinctive experience of urban rebuilding in the 
coming century which will be neither thar of the West, nor other 
recently urbanized societies. The corollary argument is that policies 
originating in mature capitalist societies are inappropriate, as would 
be those that assume a third-world future. 


Models of Urban Development 


There are, or have been, three possible directions for urban Russia in 
the 1990s which indicate how the urban population could live after 
the transition from the Soviet system. They are termed models— 
ideal-typical scenarios which influence debates. They are: (i) the 
American or West European model——regulated commercial develop- 
ment of private suburbs; (ii) the Latin American model—provision of 
housing and services by licensing an informal, or social, economy of 
urban development; (iii) the post-Soviet model—the emergence of 
urban development coalitions, partnerships in which private capital 
takes over public assets in exchange for development gains accruing 
to local budgets. 


Private Suburbs 


Access to suburban property was promoted ın the years of perestroika, 
when there was evident enthusiasm among the educated strata for an 
American or West European style of city living, and foundered in 
the aftermath of the breakdown of the Soviet economy. 
Landownership was crucial. So, for example, the liberal-democratic 
Mayor of St. Petersburg, Sobchak, was a forceful proponent of the 


P World Bank, Rassis, Hearing Reform and Prreatsratesn, p. 261 


liberalization of laws relating to land-ownership,®? declaring that 
‘land privatization for me is a part of what I call a normal life and 
work’. In his time as Mayor (1991-96), be authorized the 
privatization of the city centre for commercial development, élite 
living and as a tourist venue; undeveloped land within the city 
boundaries was allocated to multinational branch plant; and his re- 
election programme in 1996 included the preparation of fringe land 
for development by private companies, on condition that half the 
accommodation was allocated to poor households from city-centre 
communal flars.>5 


The frustration in the city at the inability to claim allotments ın the 
suburbs for either dachas—there was a waiting list of 260,000 in 
1991—r single-family housing has been well documented. There 
was no procedure for handing over land, no strategic plan designating 
sites, no legal framework for private property ownership, and no | 
system for the valuation or registration of property rights.5° Other 
impediments to suburban development included opposition from 
urban planners, and reluctance to release land in the city limits, the 
tangled web of bureaucracies which would have to authorize land 
allocation as well as the high costs of servicing sites.’ There was no 
network of small builders, but there was antagonism between rural 
and urban administrations. However, after Yeltsin bad authorized the 
designation of 40,000 hectares in Moscow oblast for houses in 1992, 
the Communist-led administration of Leningrad oblast did designate 
sites for 250,000 private homes in a zone 50~70km from the city.>® 
But the obstacles to development were formidable, and the mass ~ 
market was to collapse as the industrial economy of the city broke up 
when the state sector was denuded of federal funding. 


Outside Moscow, there was a housing boom in 1993, when the city’s 
‘growing post-Soviet bourgeoisie created an almost insatiable 
demand for new houses’.>9 State and collective farms competed in the 
sale of land, and overseas investors attempted to generate a mass 


35 His rationale wes that, ‘according to our consutution of 1977, our oanonal patrimony 
—our wealth—belongs entirely to the stare. No one owns anything ..1¢ 1s urgent thar we- 
make our people property-owners and tesch them to respect the property of others, 10 
order to reinstate the dignity of the individual, and thereby the dignity of our society and 
our nation’, A Sobchak, Fer A New Raasze, New York 1992, p. 182 

3 Se Petersburg press, 1995 Unul ousted as Mayor of Sc. Petersburg in 1996, he was able 
to anticipate federal legizlanon snd push forward an urban prrvanzation programme. The 
first sale of land in Russia unce the revolunon was to a Unilever subsidiary, Northem 
Lighs, on 21 Aprl 1995. 

33 See M Bonneville, La Réhabilieation ummobilitre a Sant- ’, Programm 
Rhtwe-Alpes de Recherche en Scronces Hamarnes, 1996, R Mellor, ‘Through the Glass Darkly’. 
O Kaganove, Stagis Famsly Housrug Allstment, Washington 1992, p 25 

37 Kaganova refers to a dft procedure of 1991 which would have required 35 signarures 
of approval for allotment of land (p 29) See also Bonneville (La Rébabiltanon 
ımmobılière à Seint-Petersbourg’, pp 68-75) for ‘organigrammes’ dlustraning the 
formidable array of committees, institutes and agencies from which permission was 
necessary for renovation of hisconc buildings ın the aty. 

Ruble, Maney Stags, p 123. 

3 Thid., p. 70 
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housing industry using prefabricated technology. Both French and 
American firms gained local state backing for major building 
programmes and, by 1993, the French firm had built a factory with a 
planned output of 10,000 houses per year and gained the backing of 
the Nizhnii Novgorod administration for housing loans. In Yaroslavl 
itself, three areas on the city fringes were designated for ‘cottages’, 
many to be built by local enterprises for their staff, and Ruble could 
celebrate the arrival of ‘a new, decentralized, boundless urban form, 
well known to urban and suburben residents of capitalist societies’. 
There is similar evidence from other cities, such as Samara.®! 


However, inflation and the loss of savings with price liberalization 1n 
1991, then the attrition of middle-income household budgets, 
combined with enterprise insolvency and the accumulating crises of 
non-payment of salaries, have meant the narrowing of the market for 
new private houses and its support by tax breaks—in 1997 a 
deduction of 5,000 times the minimum monthly wage to the builder 
or purchaser of a house or dacha from taxable income.” In the housing 
market, ‘people’s capitalism’ —Nemtsov’s designation—has come to 
be associated with grandiloquent architectural statements towering 
over neighbouring dachas, the select enclaves built by European or 
American entrepreneurs, or the luxury flats of the central zone. The 
potential mass market for private housing has been suppressed in the 
prevailing austerity. And suburban demand has been doubly 
curtailed by the increases in transport costs. Lifting energy prices to 
world levels, and further reductions of subsidy to public transport, 
limit suburban prospects to the richest 5 per cent of households. 


The Other Path—Informalization 


If the majority cannot enter generalized housing markets, then is 
there another path—that of self-housing on the precedent of Latin 
America or South-East Asia? Is it feasible to promote a social 
economy in which families and friends come together to build, and 
rebuild, the dwelling unit, and households combine to organize 
neighbourhood services outside the city limits? One line of 
assessment of contemporary Russia is its ‘third-worldization’. 
However, in some respects, the indices of polarization in life-chances 
and widespread poverty are misleading. In particular, to turn Russia’s 
cities on to an informal path, some formidable institutional obstacles 
would have to be overcome. And, most importantly, the cities would 
have to be dismantled. 


© Ibid., p 132. 

& P Hanson, ‘Samara. A Preliminary Profile of a Russan Region and Its Adaptation to 
the Market’, Exrepe-Assa Stmdus, vol. 49,00 3,1997,PP 407-429. 

ét Artyukhov, Carras Digest, vol. 49, no. 16, 1997, p. 9 The former deputy head of the 
state tex service went on to comment, ‘figuratively speaking, the money paid for tx- 
payers with incomes up to 30m roubles will be used, not to pay pensions or benefits to the 
poor, but to cover the mx breeks granted to people who can pay for real estate worth 
$80,000-—-$ 100,000". 
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At first glance, the evidence on marketization from St. Petersburg is 
persuasive: the majority cannot afford to look after an urban flat, nor 
heat it, whilst those who have taken on the responsibilities of 
ownership lose social protection, and, for those with some capital, the 
housing market is replete with risk. With ten-year waiting lists for 
state housing and a restricted private rented sector, the only option ~ 
is doubling up—sharing with another household—in wharever 
housing sector is available in the city. It is still the case, as it was a 
decade ago, that ‘the concrete construction of one’s own home is the 
only way most young persons can acquire a place of their own’. But 
self-building in Russia needs state commitment. It would require 
legal guarantees, systematic promotion, provision of building 
materials, detailed local planning and investment—all of which are 
in doubt in the current situation. And there are no resources to 
promote the most feasible option: that of using serviced land vacated 
by defunct enterprises in the cities’ inner or middle zones. = 


Chasing the Shadow Economy 


The experience of informal trading in the cities is instructive. One of 
the first symptoms of liberalization 1n 1988 was the invasion of the 
streets and public spaces by traders, and then the building of kiosks 
and the institution of markets at the geographically predictable 
interchange nodes between metro and bus systems, buses and 
pedestrian networks. But, from 1994, city administrations were 
clearing their streets, replacing informally constructed kiosks with _ 
approved designs, raising license charges, or, as ın Moscow, banning 
kiosks altogether. Virtually the first announcement of the new 
governor of St. Petersburg, after election in June 1996, was the 
intention to rid the city of most of its 26,000 kiosks, although they 
accounted for 50 per cent of the city’s retail trade. A spontaneous 
wave of entrepreneurial activity, which revolutionized access to 
consumer goods, was aborted. Not only did informal trading mean 
tax evasion, but city admunistrations faced loss of rent as legal 
enterprises in state-owned property struggled to compete with the 
informal sector and, also, loss of revenue from further property sales. _ 
The administrator’s expectation of orderliness in the public domain is 
reinforced by the need to control revenues from the ‘shadow’ economy 
and its threat to the state-capitalist sector. 


Informal housing would not present the same threat to city budgets 
and, even in removing households from the state sector, would 
reduce the burden of social guarantees. But there are entrenched and 


%G. Andrusz, Housing Reform in Ruma the Limite to Privatisation’, p 83, in 
Osmerthtp, Contre! and the Future of Urban Polscy, edited by R Hays, Westport 1993. 

4 Luzhkov was unable to enforce a total ban in Moscow, alchough informal selling was 
drrren underground in the approsches to metro platforms, into canvas stalls, or left to 
thousands of women standing with clothes draped on themselves In Se Petersburg, it was 
conceded that ksoaks and stalls were necessary in the suburbs, although markets in the 
city’s core were demolished within days of the announcement 
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formidable deterrents to the adoption of an alternative market path to 
solving the impasse of post-Soviet cities. These stem from Russia’s 
status as a fully industrialized, urbanized society with a particular 
historical weight of regulation. In advocating informal housing 
movements now, account would have to be taken of, firstly, the 
restrictions on private housing in the Soviet régime; secondly, the 
‘generalization’ of housing production, so that its design, technology 
and construction was organized professionally to meet mass needs; 
thirdly, the increasing formality of city development, comparable 
with regulation of Western European cities, presupposing an esta- 
blished system of legal rights and a guarantee of urban services; and, 
finally, the urban status of the population—no longer rural migrants. 


The alternative informal sequence of development, which has been 
observable as societies such as Peru or Mexico urbanized, ‘in which 
informals occupy the land, then they build on it, next they install 
infrastructures and only at the end acquire ownership’,© was eventually 
confined to the peripheral sphere of dacha construction in Soviet 
Russia—where there is evidence of squatting on marginal land from 
both St. Petersburg and Novosibirsk. As yet, there is no indication 
that the Russian urban population is prepared to mobilize and reverse 
the habitual formal path to the acquisition of housing entitlement. The 
active elements among Russian city residents are, for the most part, 
second, if not third, generation urbenite. Although the diffusion of 
peasant versatility in artisanal skills is impressive, they cannot draw on 
the reciprocal ties of the village which allow peasants to tap into a 
reserve of skills, manpower and collective organisation, and there is no 
prospect of betterment by self-building. To move out of the city from 
serviced flats into the impoverished urban fringe of private housing is 
a step to be taken only if urban services fail, or are priced out of use. 
On the Latin American precedent, where ‘a substantial part of the 
urban population.. .femains without adequate access to basic urban 
amenities’, informalization is retrogressive. 


Development Coalitions—State/Market Symbiosis 


Reflected in the work of consultants reporting to the World Bank and 
conducting surveys financed by Usam, is the viewpoint that the 
dynamics of markets can be assessed independently of the socio- 
institutional dimensions in which they are being implanted. All the 
evidence of the 1990s in Russia points the other way—markets in 
land and housing can only operate under the ‘roof’ of state agencies 


6 E. De Soto, Ths Other Path, New York 1989, p. 17. 

6 Upgrading deches ıs one option which has been reviewed (Beremn, ‘Proposal: Feasibility 
Study On the Voluntary Sector’, Urban Insurore, Washingtoa, 1992; Struyk and Angelici, 
“The Russan Decha Phenomenon’, pp. 233-250) ss legal title has been established and 
some services are available (though only 1 in 19 have sewerage, or central beating and onc- 
third lack water). Although the costs of ‘wintersration’ aw estumated to be as high as oew 
building, same households have already done so. 
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and interests which control access to land and state property, and have 
the final say in the development process. Furthermore, there is a 
fusion of interests between local administrations and property 
developers ın maximizing the yield from urban development. So, it 
can be argued that ‘development coalitions’ are emerging in which 
the state sector accepts the profit-seeking priorities of a speculative - 
property market, in exchange for levies on development values which 
help to sustain local budgets in the transition. Investment rather chan 
growth is the desideratum. 


One consequence of the double overlay of state charges and private 
profit is the sharp discrepancy between final housing prices and 
construction costs:® 


However, these seemingly huge returns on housing construction... 

do not reflect net profit to the developer... Not all units built are — 
sold for profit: some are given to the municipality free of charge and 
some are sold at municipally mandated discounts... Furthermore, 

the developer is Lable for additional costs such as development fees 

and taxes... Thus... there remains a strong state presence. 


In other words, those who evade taxes ın the shadow economy, or 
work in the private sector, cannot avoid a heavy contribution to the 
city budget and the social guarantees if they are to live in the city in 
style. The socio-institutional parameters of housing markets are, in 
that respect, progressive—and thereby promote the retreat to the _ 
‘dachas’ .7° 


The key fearure of emerging property markets in Russian cities is 
the domineering role of the local administration, reflected in its 
peremptory decisions. While formally limited by national decree, 
and subject to inspection, there is no court of appeal against its 
fiscal policies, once ratified by the local assembly. To take one 
example, in St. Petersburg in 1997, the administration aimed to 
double the local authority’s rental revenues—from $100m to 
$230m—for commercial property, and a decree was signed by the 
governor overturning the old criteria for setting ‘land coefficients’ 
for land-sales, which would remove disincentives to new private 


In Moscow, in the second quarter of 1992, the rano of sle house price to construction 
cost was 76:1; by the last quarter of 1994 ıt had fallen to 2 5:1, that us, a profit margin of 
250 per cent J. Daniell and R. Scruyk, The Evolving Housing Market in Moscow’, 
p. 290) In a single block rehebilitanon in St. Petersburg in 1996, the muo was 5:3, in 
other words, a 66 per cent retum on building costs 

6 Ibid , p. 251. 

7 Oude all the cites, grandiose homes are being built ın areas without running water, 
poor power supplies, few celepbone connections, and no sewerage ‘Around Tolyiarn and 
Samare. money made by entrepreneuc and their more senior managers 1s going into the 
construction of solid, often lavish, and someumes grotesquely lavish new country homes. « 
af all of these are dachas, the word seche has to be defined rather broadly, to include, say 
Blenheim Palace’ (P. Hanson, ‘Samara A Preluminary Profile’, p 417) In all probability, a 
palace with a sepne tank and a well 
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enterprises to purchase their sites. This 1s ‘government by decree’ 
co-ordinating the terms of all ‘market’ decisions over investment in 
the city’s property.’ In the struggle to balance the books, the local 
administration has found it imperative to accelerate privatization 
of land and develop a market so as to expropriate development 
returns. While the subsistence and shelter standards of the majority 
can be sustained, for the time being, as the city itself becomes more 
unequal in every other respect,’? it leaves the administration 
vulnerable to coercion, corruption, or even assassination, as the 
death of the chairman of St. Petersburg’s Property Committee in 
August 1997 demonstrated. 


Partnership Between Public and Private 


On present indications, most new building, improvement of the 
housing stock and redevelopment will depend on partnerships 
between private capital interests, local authorities as land-owners, 
housing managers and local planners, and the former state building 
enterprises. Moscow led the way, with an ambitious programme 
for the replacement of the 11,000 Khruschev blocks by private 
companies rehousing the tenants, employing city construction firms 
and then building ‘their own square metres and [doing] as they please 
with them’.73 The local authority was to be responsible for services. 
Samara provides a perhaps more typical example: here the district 
administration, continuing established policies, had arranged for the 
demolition of privately owned wooden houses and their replacement 
by privately financed low-rise flats: 


the standard deal 1s that part of the new housing will accommodate 
former slum-dwellers, whose old housing is demolished under the 
contract. The city’s own construction companies do the work; the 
client organisation pays for it, and gets control of pert of the 
completed building... [T]he Leninskii district, in negotiating these 
arrangements, apparently exploits its present ownership of the 
land.74 


Another example comes from St. Petersburg in 1996, where a vacant 
Khruschev block was brick-clad, and capped with another four 
storeys to double the floor space and provide a mix of luxury 
apartments and subsidized accommodation. The project was private- 


71 The previous deputy mayor and chair of the economics and finance committee for the 
city 1993-1996 phrases the relationship rather differently, concluding a review of Se. 
Petersburg's progress to the market with the statement that ‘the main method used in the 
process of change 1s market incentrves rather than sdmunistrative pressure’ (A. Kodrin, ‘Se. 
Petersburg’s Progress Towards the Market, Latermatromal Journal of Urban and Regional 
Resarch, vol. 21, 00. 3, 1997, p- 429) 

™ The mrio of income difference between the nchest and poorest 10 per cent bonseholds in 
St. Petersborg has fluctuaced, bur moved from 4.1 in 1989 to 13 2 1n 1996 (Protassenko, 
“Dynamics of the Standard of Living’, p- 449) 

T3 Exvestss, Current Digest, vol. 46, D0. 37,1994,p 18 

74 Hanson, ‘Samara: A Preliminary Profile’, p 418 
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ly financed but led by the director of one of the city’s construction 
enterprises. Even following the débâcle of August 1998, the 
legislation favouring privatization has remained and the trend is still 
towards the extension of the private sector into the management and 
improvement of the former state housing stock. 


Superficially, then, cities will change slowly—substitution of brick 
cladding on old blocks, small-scale rebuilding in low-rise flats 
especially in the city centres, conversion of redundant public 
buildings to commercial use as restaurants, shops, banks or offices, 
limited environmental improvements if there is effective block 
management—as the administration will be reliant on private capital 
for any new work. The increased revenues deriving from the market 
reforms will not be ‘ring-fenced’ for housing or services. In the 
circumstances, much of the housing and the urban infrastructure is 
destined to decay. But, in the rural fringes to the cities there will be a ~ 
diaspora of the newly rich in walled and guarded ‘kottezhdi’. 


Conclusion 


In contemporary Russian cities we see a continuing disjunction 
between an inherited collectivist structure and insistent pressures for 
privatization. The inability of the mass of the population to pay more 
for their housing limits the scope of profitable privatization and 
reinforces the deep-seated antipathy expressed in Soviet-era law 
towards use of land for private gain. Under the 1991—93 legislation, 
rights of ownership were still restricted to certain categories of use— ` 
dachas, orchards, garden plots, houses—and to individuals. At that 
time ‘landownership by legal entities [was] not contemplated’.”) By 
1996, the sale of land and enterprises had been approved by the 
federal administration, and land sales were ongoing in a number of 
provincial administrative centres—but not Moscow, where land 
assignation was limited to 49 year leases. However, in Spring 1997, 
Yeltsin overruled the Duma’s opposition to land-sales by enterprises. 
In the interim period, local administrations adopted a more pro- 
fessionally informed stance on privatization of land than had been the 
case in centrally prescribed entreprise sales, one, moreover, that ` 
reflected local political pressures more closely. While prime sites 
were appropriated by those with the right official connections, 
property speculators preferred to avoid the morass of public housing. 


An early characterization of the emergent Yeltsin régime was that of 
‘mafia capitalism’ in which ‘the “mafia” is a growing fusion of the 
bureaucracy, economic administrators and “affurists” of the private 
sector who create shortages through monopoly structures and illicitly 
transfer state resources and funds into private hands’.7° Peter Gowan 


73 Marcuse, “Privatisation and Ics Discontents’, p. 155. He also gives a foll and dlumi- ~ 
nating discussion of the socialist system of property nights. 

761. Ray, “The Collapse of Soviet Soctalism’, 10 Ecosse Restracturmag and Secta! Baclussen, 
edited by P. Brown and R. Crompton, London 1994, p. 211 
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has argued that the consequent ‘bandit capitalism’, ‘geared to fast 
cash generation through legal and political corruption’ ,”’ allowed the 
new capitalists to link up with Western financial institutions and to 
buy up the sector at a discount. We are presented with a picture in 
which the state and its administration, notwithstanding its 
implications for the sustenance of the population, is submerged in a 
tidal wave of asset-grabbing and speculation. 


The balance of power in the sphere of the ‘urban’—the use and 
development of land and buildings—is rather different from that 
presented above: at least in the two federal cities of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg in which, uniquely, the local administration has focused 
interest. There, initial naiveté7® has been followed by realization that 
it is the local state that controls the assets which can command 
monopoly prices. Throughout Russia, local administrations set the 
terms for access to urban land. All were vested with control of the 
land in their area, ownership of the infrastructure of everyday services 
and housing and, after 1994, there was the added bonus for the 
federal cities of the right of disposal of public buildings. They also 
retain the assumptions and practices of bureaucracies in the mature 
Soviet system, incapable of controlling key investment decisions but 
charged with detailed powers over consumption. Consequently, the 
bargaining power of the executive and its officials in the urban sphere 
of development is of a different quality from in the sphere of the 
economy. In neither Moscow nor St. Petersburg—cities with very 
different attraction to investors—has the state relinquished control of 
what Colton terms its ‘trove of capital’. Moreover, the city 
population, collectively, can derive some immediate benefit from 
limited marketization. Shkaratan refers to the widespread 
designation of Moscow as a ‘successful Russian model of “municipal 
capitalism”’.79 It ıs the ubiquity of bureaucratic interest which 
militates against Russian cities adopting the path of thoroughgoing 
privatization. There remains an expectation that the state is duty- 
bound to protect the collective interest which has, so far, prevented 
complete subservience to wild capitalism. As a previous deputy 
mayor for Moscow, Stankevitch, noted, ‘this is a time when the 
market exists but under the strictest supervision of the state’. The 
crash of 1998 has further clipped the wings of the property 


speculators. 


But all these qualifications do little to limit the scope of the 
catastrophe that had overtaken Russia in the nineties. The steady 


7 P Gowan, ‘Bandit Capitalism’, Rad Paper, December 1996. 

7 Sobchak, oblrvious to urban land economics, Soviet oc neo-classical, defended his land 
pervatiranioa campaign in Sc. Petersburg with che following argument: ‘I chink thar 
selling our land will solve many peoblems,.. ın Russia we have large amounts of free land’ 
(Unimedsa’, The Temes, 17 July 1995). 

790 Schkeraren, ‘Introduction’, [xternatsenal Journal of Urban and Regrenal Research, vol. 
21,00 3,1997,pp 401-5. 
D Remnick, ‘Moscow: the New Revolution’, Natsene! Gesgrapbscal! Magexene, vol. 191, 00 
4, 1997, p- 102. Both Somkevitch and Sobchak are in exile, refugees from cocruption charges. 
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erosion of living conditions in the cities has made its own 
contribution to the sharp drop in life expectancy, now standing at 59 
years old for men and 72 years old for women. Even before the crash of 
August 1998, about two-thirds of Russians were living at or below 
subsistence levels, with around 7 per cent being truly marginal. Of 
the remaining 30 per cent of the population, only a small proportion, 
perhaps 5 aa e cent, can be described as comfortably-off by Western 

In many cases, the speculators have been thwarted 
Siri the great mass of the urban population lack the resources or 
credit that might constitute them as a market. Over the last year, this 
situation has deteriorated even further: in July 1998, the average 
income was estimated to be $180 per month; by January 1999, it had 
fallen below $60 and, because of the proliferation of imported goods 
in the average shopping basket, consumer prices have more than 
doubled in the last six months. Some 15 per cent of Russian retail 
outlets have shut down since devaluation, and most are reporting thar _ 
1998 sales have been reduced by 40-50 per cent.®? The urban cores 
are being appropriated as the preserve of Russia’s new élite. In 
addition, small entrepreneurs are building modest rural homes for 
themselves and their families. The devaluation of the rouble has 
permitted a modest economic recovery, and, if it continues, then it is 
likely that speculators will again come forward to press further the 
privatization of municipal resources. 
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Alex Callinicos 


Social Theory 
Put to the Test of Politics: 
Pierre Bourdieu and Anthony Giddens 


The 1990s have presented a particularly contradictory aspect to social 
theorists. On the one hand, the ideological climate was dominated by 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and its East European extensions. 
While the most widely noticed intellectual trends took different 
forms—for example, Fukuyama’s announcement of the End of 
History and the entrenchment of postmodernism as the reigning 
orthodoxy in wide zones of the academy, they all drew the same 
inference: liberal capitalism had definitively triumphed over any 
feasible alternative. A generation before, Sartre had called Marxism 
‘the humus of all particular thought and the horizon of all culture’.' 
Now liberalism provided the overarching framework in which 
political, social, and economic debate took place. Where once such 
debate has had to consider the merits of rival social systems, now, at 
best, the choice was between different kinds of capitalism.” 


So far, so familiar. But, beyond the academy and the world of opinion- 
formers, the advanced capitalist societies continued to display the 
structural faults that had motivated the original quest for something 
better. Not only did the same old injustices and pains persist, but, if 
anything, they grew worse. Socio-economic inequalities widened in 
most Western liberal democracies, and absolute poverty increased, 
while neoliberal fiscal régimes engineered often drastic reductions in 
welfare provision. Meanwhile, for most of the decade, two out of the 
three major zones of advanced capitalism—Japan and continental 
Europe—suffered from chronic economic stagnation. The result was 
a process of class polarization which, ın some countries, provoked 
large-scale social struggles. In France, where the conflicts were most 
intense, notably in the public-sector strikes of November—December 
1995, la fracture sociale became a major theme of political and 


1 J.-P. Sartre, Critreme de la raison dialatigme, 1, Paris 1960, p. 17 Iam grateful to Perry 
Anderson, Tom Beldwin, Sebastuan Budgen (who was also very helpful in providing 
relevant texts), Mart Matravers, end Susan Mendus for their comments on this article in 


draft. 
2 See M Albert, Capitalism A parast Capitalism, London 1993. 


intellectual debate.? The popular reaction to social polarization swept 
social-democratic parties to office across the European Union in the 
second half of the 1990s. 


A major test for any social theory that aspires to be actual, that seeks 
to engage with the present, lies in its capacity successfully to 
interpret this tension-laden state of affairs. And in framing such an 
interpretation, the analyst must confront the following question: 
which is—as the Maoists used to put it—the dominant aspect of the 
contradiction? Is it the ideological triumph of liberalism, or Ja 
fracture sociale and the conflicts and movements it brings in its wake? 
Plainly, much depends on what answer one gives to this question— 
and, indeed, on whether or not one recognizes the existence of this 
contradiction, for one of the most striking features of the present state 
of social theory 1s the refusal of many to acknowledge the existence of 
the processes of social polarization referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. The interest of the books under review, by two leading 
sociologists, Pierre Bourdieu and Anthony Giddens, is that they 
embody quite distinct responses to this situation.4 


Parallel Paths 


Bourdieu and Giddens are, in a certain sense, comparable figures. 
Both began to come to prominence in the 1970s in an intellectual 
climate very different from the present. The renaissance of Marxism 
in the academy, made possible by the tumults of the previous decade, 
set an agenda to which critically-minded social theorists of other 
persuasions had to respond. At the same time, a philosophical 
category which had previously not come under very direct challenge 
from any variant of social theory—the subject, conceived as an 
independent centre of decisions and often also as the guarantor of 
knowledge-claims—was dethroned and dismantled by the different 
versions of structuralism and, later, post-structuralism emanating 
from Paris.> 


It was against this background that both Giddens and Bourdieu 
emerged. Intellectually, they sought to occupy a space somewhere ~- 
between the classical sociological tradition and historical 
materialism. Both—Bourdieu perhaps more quickly—refused the 
pretensions of supposedly value-free social science. Each was a critical 
social theorist, concerned to expose the roots of social domination as 
part of what seemed—though it was somewhat vaguely specified—to 


3 See, for an incisive survey of, and intervention in these debares, S Bérond et al, Le 
Mowvement secta] en France, Pans 1998 

4P Bourdieu, Contre-fmcc Prapes peer server à la résistance contre Minsasten nde—\shera!s, 
Editions Raisons d' Agır, Paris 1998, translated as Acts of Ressstance: Against the New Myths 
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be an emancipatory project, but, at the same time, sought to distance 
themselves from what they dismissed as left orthodoxy. Methodo- 
logically, both sought to find a via media between, on the one hand, 

the anti-humanist dissolution of the subject practised by 
structuralism and post-structuralism—and, arguably, implicit in 
functionalist sociology as well—and, on the other, the reduction of 
social structures to emanations of individual subjectivity common to 
both rational choice theory and the phenomenological tradition. 


Of the two, Bourdieu would probably be reckoned to have made the 
more substantial achievement—most notably in Distinction (1979), 
his great study of the ways in which aesthetic judgements function as 
forms of class discrimination. But no one could dismiss Giddens’s 
work as negligible. In particular, his A Contemporary Critique of 
Hustorical Materialism (1981) threw down a powerful challenge to 
Marxism’s claim to comprehend the course of human history, and 
thereby served as the herald of the great Weberian historical 
sociologies subsequently published by Michael Mann and W.G. 
Runciman.® The progress of both Bourdieu and Giddens to leading 
positions in the academy—tespectively, a chair at the Collège de 
France and the directorship of the London School of Economics—was 
thus no surprise. 


Anthony Giddens: Renewing Social Democracy? 


Yet, despite all these parallels, Giddens’s and Bourdieu’s new books 
represent distinctively different trajectories in response to the situation 
sketched out at the beginning of this review. To take Giddens’s The 
Third Way first, it is not unfair to say that this definitively represents 
his coming to terms with liberal capitalism. This is, in a certain sense, 
ironic, since this is Giddens’s most directly political book, which seeks, 
more explicitly and systematically than earlier works, to set out a 
strategy for the Left. But it does so within a framework that is 
unabashedly New Labour, and, indeed, it has become a media cliché to 
describe Giddens as Tony Blair's favourite sociologist. 


The starting point of The Third Wey is ‘the death of socialism’, ‘at 
least as a system of economic management’.? Where does this leave 
the Left? The problem, Giddens argues, is how to transcend the false 
dilemma of classical social democracy and: neoliberalism. Since this 
dilemma is a very thinly disguised version of the standard Blairite 
dichotomy of Old Labour and Thatcherite Toryism, the first 
urredeemably statist and collectivist, the second wedded to ‘market 
fundamentalism’, it comes as no surprise that the Aufhebuag should 
take of the form of the Third Way. This phrase has, of course, become 


§ For Marxist responses w A Contemporary Critigm, see E.O. Waght, ‘Giddens's Critique 
of Marxism’, NLR 138, March-April 1983, and A Callinicos, ‘Anthony Giddens. A 
Contemporary Cutique’, Theory and Sarsy, 14, 1985. 
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the canonical formula used to characterize what 1s common to the 
policies of the Blair and Clinton administrations on opposite sides of 
the Atlantic. Since Giddens has performed at White House seminars 
devoted to exploring the philosophical underpinnings of these 
policies, he is especially well qualified to interpret the formula. 


The results are disappointingly thin. The Third Way must be one of 
the worst books by a leading social theorist. If it is an exaggeration to 
say that it reads like a Blair speech with verbs, the exaggeration 
nevertheless captures something of the book’s character. Giddens 
rushes us through a succession of big theoretical questions—thus the 
critics of the theory of globalization (of which he has been one of the 
main boosters) are dismissed in a couples of paragraphs—so that he 
can get on to the core of the book, which comprises an attempt to 
map out the Blair-Clinton policy agenda. The latter is summed up in 
the following list, from one of the many boxes that litter the book: 


The third way programme 


The radical centre 
The new democratic state (the state without enemies) 
Active civil society 
The democratic family 


The new mixed economy 
Equality as inclusion 
Positive welfare 
The social investment state 
The cosmopolitan nation 
Cosmopolitan democracy! 





The slogans in this list are not quite as vacuous as they might appear 
at first sight. But they involve an enormous amount of wishful 
thinking and more or less tacit redefinition. Thus, only by steadfastly 
ignoring the main trends in world politics, and the immigration 
policies of most liberal democracies, is it possible to prevent the 
concept of the ‘cosmopolitan nation’ from slipping across the 
boundary that separates sense from nonsense. The associated idea of 
‘the state without enemies’ does, however, take us into the realm of 
mere apologetics, given the determination of the Clinton 
administration (usually closely followed by New Labour) to construct 
and demonize enemies—yesterday Saddam Hussein, today Slobodan 


Milosevic, perhaps tomorrow China—against whom war may be 
prepared, threatened, and even waged. 


Or again, Giddens does not abandon the objective of diminishing 
inequalities of wealth and income, but, by redefining equality as 


* Ibid , p. 70. 
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inclusion, he shifts the focus of attention away from how to attain this 
objective to the pursuit of policies designed to recreate—or invent-— 
a sense of belonging to the same society at both the very top and the 
very bottom of the class structure. Thus: ‘Limiting the voluntary 
exclusion of the élites is central to creating a more inclusive society at 
the bottom.’ That an ‘inclusive society’ is perfectly consistent with 
the persistence of social inequality is made clear by the inclusion of 
‘limited meritocracy’ among the defining features of such a society.’ 


Bradley and Blair 


There 1s, indeed, a rather Hegelian feeling about Giddens’s vision of 
contemporary social democracy. The image is evoked is of a complex, 
structured social order in which the individual is free to pursue 
private gratifications provided she acknowledges the duties entailed 
by citizenship. Yet another box listing “Third way values’ sets 
‘Freedom as autonomy’ off against the requirement that there be “No 
rights without responsibilities’.*° Of course, a stress on duties as 
opposed to rights has characterized the New Labour ‘project’ from the 
start." But, in Giddens’s hands, the theme is part of a larger effort to 
hold together a set of mutually contradictory requirements within a 
more or less harmonious whole. Here, faint echoes of RH. Bradley’s 
famous essay ‘My Station and its Duties’ make themselves heard. 


There are indeed points at which Giddens makes himself vulnerable 
to the charge their critics aimed ar the British Hegelians, namely that 
they used high-flown language to efface real conflicts. One egregious 
example of this tendency comes when he discusses old age. He 
proposes that ‘[wle should move towards abolishing the fixed age of 
retirement, and we should regard older people as a resource rather 
than a problem. The category of pensioner will then cease to exist’.?? 
Giddens does not mean to suggest, as Tory journalists gleefully 
inferred, thar the problem of old age and of how to finance it can be 
removed by through a mere redefinition of categories, but the 
relentless flow of uplifting verbiage might well drive the impatient 
or confused reader to believe that he does.*3 


Through all this, Giddens remains sufficiently critical and well- 
informed not to fall for the worst excesses of Blairism. He writes, for 
example, that ‘the idea that education can reduce inequalities in a 
direct way should be regarded with some scepticism. A great deal of 
comparative research, in the US and in Europe, demonstrates that 
education tends to reflect wider economic inequalities and these have 


1 Ibid., p. 66. 

1 See, for example, Blair's 1995 Spatateri AiLed Dunbar Lecture, Spatatw, 25 March 1995. 
11 Giddens, The Third Way, p. 120. 
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to be tackled at source.4 The general drift of these and other 
comments is to place Giddens on the left wing of the admittedly 
rather narrow political spectrum constituted by New Labour.*> 


The Third Way is, nevertheless, not so much a powerful case for a 
refashioned social democracy as a rather depressing symptom of | 
Giddens’s own intellectual and political evolution to the right. 
Theoretically, the decisive phase in this process seems to be his 
writings on ‘late modernity’ in the early 1990s.'° These reflect the 
impact on his thinking of the theory of reflexive modernization 
advanced by Ulrich Beck in Risk Society (1986). Beck argues, in effect, 
that, in the late twentieth century, the modernization process 
increasingly feeds off itself. Structures which were constitutive of 
industrial society—social class, the nuclear family, bureaucratic 
organization—are progressively undermined by a process of 
‘individualization’ which leaves the individual responsible for the 
construction of both her personal identity and her position in the 
labour market. In the resulting ‘capitalism without classes, but with 
individualized social inequality’, conflict is displaced from the class 
structure onto the struggle between women and men continually to 
renegotiate their personal relationships, and onto the movements 
seeking to respond to the new forms of risk generated by the 
unexpected consequences of the systematic application of scientific 
knowledge to the domination of nature."” 


Freedom and Risk 


Giddens follows Beck in stressing the scope for individual fulfilment 
offered by ‘late modernity’. The Marxist critique of alienation misses 
the point. ‘Modernity expropriates—that is undeniable’, but, 
nevertheless, its erosion of earlier forms of domination ‘make possible 
forms of mastery over life-circumstances unavailable in pre-modern 
circumstances’. Liberated from its tutelage to tradition and the 
family, the self becomes ‘a reflexive project, for which the individual 
is responsible’.'® Giddens dismisses the reservations expressed by 
‘leftish critics’ about 


the new individualism. Self-fulfilment, the fulfilment of potential, 
aren’t these just forms of therapy-talk, or the self-indulgence of the 
affluent? Obviously they may be, but to regard them as nothing 
more is to miss a sea change in people's aspirations. The new 


14 Giddens, The Therd Way, p. 110. 

13 These tensions are noted in Gregory Rilott's scathing “Via Dollarof$e’, Redial 
Philasephy, 94,1999,P 3 

16 See espectally A Giddens, The Consequence: ef Mederzsty, Cambcidge 1990 and Maderasty 
and Salf-Ident ity, Camberdge 1991. 

7U Beck, Ruk Sassy, London 1992, p. 88. For a critical discussion of Beck and Giddens 
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individualism goes hand-in-hand with pressures toward greater 
democratization.*? 


Even xf one suppresses the suspicion that this defence of the ‘new 
individualism’ may provide convenient theoretical legitimation of 
New Labour’s electoral pursuit of Middle England, one is still left 
wondering whether ‘freedom as autonomy’ embraces more than 
individual choices. In particular, has democratic control over the 
objective context of these choices increased in ‘late modernity’? It is 
no part of Giddens’s argument that it has. On the contrary, he takes 
over one of Beck’s main themes, namely that humankind is 
confronted by unprecedented and unforeseen risks arising from its 
efforts to control nature, in the process giving it a distinctive spin: 


Risk refers to the dangers we seek actively to confront and assess. In 
a society such as ours, oriented towards the future and saturated 
with information, the theme of risk unites many otherwise 
disparate areas of politics: welfare state reform, engagement with 
world financial markets, responses to technological change, 
ecological problems and geopolitical transformations. We all need 
protection against risk, but also the capability to confront and take 
risks in 2 productive fashion.7° 


There are two interesting features of this account. The first is that it 
makes handling risk the unifying theme of contemporary politics. All 
the big problems—or, rather, most of them, unless reducing poverty 
and inequality is supposed to be covered by ‘welfare state reform’— 
turn out to be matters of risk assessment. It is hard not to see this as, 
in effect, a de-ideologization of politics, as the latter is reduced to a 
form of problem solving. No wonder that Giddens includes among 
third-way values ‘philosophic conservatism’, which enjoins, among 
other things, ‘a pragmatic attitude towards coping with change’.?* 
The ghosts of Daniel Bell, and, indeed, of Harold Wilson, lurk not 
too far in the background. 


Secondly, by broadening the category of risk, Giddens shifts ics focus 
away from Beck’s concern with the environmental consequences of 
human interference in nature. It is noteworthy that high on the list of 
risky activities comes ‘engagement with world financial markets’. 
Elsewhere, Giddens makes investment markets the prime example of 
what he calls ‘tustitutionalized risk environments affecting the life- 
chances of millions’.?? In thus including the movements of money 
capital under the general category of risk, he obscures distinctions 
which it is important to maintain. Any conceivable society that 
accepts the scientific and technological achievements of Western 


9 Giddens, Ths Thira Way, p. 37. 

= Thid., p. 64. 
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™ The Consequences of Moderarty, pp. 124-5. 


modernity over the past three centuries will continue to intervene in 
the physical world on a large scale. Such interventions will inevitably 
produce unanticipated consequences that have negative effects on 
both humankind and nature, though it is part of the case for socialist 
planning that replacing the competitive accumulation of capital with 
the collective and democratic control of productive resources would 
minimize such consequences. 


Naturalizing Finance 


This kind of risk is indeed inherent in any labour-process, and thus is 
part of what Marx calls ‘the everlasting nature-imposed condition of 
human existence’, though its profile has undoubtedly risen since the 
Industrial Revolution.” Nevertheless, it is surely a significantly 
different form of risk from those that arise in financial markets. Here, 
the problem arises from the fact that the emergence of credit-money 
under capitalism stimulates the development of highly mobie 
markets for financial assets whose fluctuations may impoverish, not 
merely some of those speculating in them, but, much more seriously, 
entire countries and regions, as the aftermath of the Asian financial 
crash shows very clearly, and even, as in 1929—31-——and maybe in 
1998-g—thelp to precipitate global slumps. In classifying the 
oscillations of financial markets under the general category of risk, 
Giddens invites us to regard these too as trans-historical features of 
human existence. In a manner which Marr's critique of classical 
political economy has made familiar, capitalism—of which financial 
markets are, of course, a central fearure—becomes a second nature, 
the inescapable horizon of social life in the modern world. 


Giddens does not simply rely on the surreptitious identification of 
the trans-historical and the contingent in order to reach this 
conclusion. No one has any alternatives to capitalism’, he asserts, 
‘the arguments that remain concern how far, and in what ways, 
capitalism should be governed and regulated.’*4 In these arguments, 
Giddens places himself firmly ın the camp of those advocating the 
relatively robust regulation of financial markets in particular. But his 
comments on economic matters combine extreme vagueness with the 
tendency to wishful thinking referred to above. Thus, in earlier 
writings, he attacks socialism for relying on ‘a “cybernetic” model of 
social life’ according to which ‘a system (in the case of socialism, the 
economy) can best be organized by being subordinated to a directive 
intelligence (the state)’. This model cannot work in the ‘highly 
complex’ systems of late modernity, which ‘depend on a large amount 
of low-level input for their coherence (provided by a multiplicity of 
local pricing, production and decisions in market situations)’ .*5 


"3K. Marx, Capetal, vol. 1, Harmondsworth 1976, p 290 
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As Perry Anderson points out, this line of argument inevitably recalls 
Hayek's critique of planning.?° But Hayek contended that the very 
characteristics of markets that made them the optimal form of 
economic organization—in particular, the role of relative prices in 
transmitting to actors the information required for them to make 
rational decisions—tuled out any intervention by the state in 
economic life. This claim is precisely characteristic of the ‘market 
fundamentalism’ which is one of Giddens’s main objects of attack. 
Yet he offers no explanation of how a Hayekian conception of the 
market economy can be combined with the policy nostrums of 
contemporary neo-Keynesianism—for example, the Tobin Tax on 
international financial speculation and the establishment of ‘an 
Economic Security Council within the United Nations’—which he 
endorses as means of reining in the financial markets.?7 


Quite aside from any question of theoretical coherence or, indeed, of 
the merits of these proposals, Giddens’s discussion of the global 
economy is largely vitiated by his failure to consider either the 
obstacles confronting or the forces which might be mobilized in 
support of the measures he advocates. Surprisingly, in the work of a 
theorist whose earlier writings were concerned to conceptualize the 
nature and different modalities of social domination, The Third Way 
offers no consideration of the highly unequal structures of power in 
the contemporary world.?® Yet, even if the nature of ‘late modernity’ 
really were such as to render the classical socialist critique obsolete, 
surely any serious effort at strategic thinking for the Left would still 
have to pay systematic attention to the prevailing distribution of 
power? Giddens’s failure to do so makes his attempt to ‘renew’ social 
democracy seem almost frivolous. A cynic might conclude that the 
relations of domination cease to be visible to those who have decided 
to embrace them. 


Pierre Bourdieu: Civilization Against the Market 


Turning to Bourdieu, one seems to enter a different world. The 
venues of the occasional pieces collected together in Contre-feux are 
not White House seminars on the Third Way, but congresses of the 
German and Greek trade-union federations or more embattled 
contexts—a rally outside the Gare de Lyon during the 1995 public- 
sector strikes, and an Ecole Normale Supérieure occupied by the 
unemployed movement in January 1998. These are the writings of an 
intellectual who has become exgagé in the old Sartrean sense. 


Informing these interventions is, as the book’s subtitle suggests, a 
passionate polemic against neoliberalism. Many of the same processes 


% P. Anderson, ‘Power, Politics, and the Enlightenment’, in ibid , pp. 40-1. 
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discussed by Giddens also figure here—for example, the global 
integration of financial markets, and various forms of individu- 
alization. But now they are seen, not as inescapable fatalities, but 
rather as destructive forces that must be resisted. Globalization is not 
a reality but a myth, ‘a myth ın the strong sense of the term, a 
powerful discourse, an “idée force”, an idea which has social force, 
which secures belief. It is the principal weapon of the struggles 
against the achievements of the welfare state.’ Indeed, those who 
resist the policies enjoined by this myth are fighting, like the strikers 
of November—December 1995, ‘against the destruction of a 
civilization, associated the existence of public services, that of the 
republican equality of rights, rights to education, to health, to 
culture, to research, to art, and, above all, to work.’?9 


Neoliberalism is thus less a doctrine or an ideology than a political 
project for the reconstruction of society. Bourdieu aims much of his 
fire at the intellectuals who strive to transform its assertions into 
unchallenged common sense: ‘in France and ın England, a constant 
effort has been undertaken, bringing together intellectuals, 
journalists, and businessmen, to impose as self-evident a neoliberal 
vision which, in essentials, dresses up the most classical 
presuppositions of the conservative thought of all times and of 
all countries in economic rationalizations.’ This ‘conservative 
revolution’, however, unlike that undertaken by nationalist 
intellectuals such as Carl Schmitt and Ernst Jiinger in Weimar 
Germany, does not appeal to the past. It ‘appears to have nothing of 
the old pastoral Black Forest of the conservative revolutionaries of the 
1930s; it adorns itself with all the signs of modernity. Doesn't it come 
from Chicago?’ .3° 


A Radical Counterpoint 


Though there is much that is very French about Bourdieu’s 
philippics—a point to which I return below-—his critique of 
neoliberalism has a universal charge. He describes the ‘pensée 
Sciences-Po’ which supplanted ‘pensée Mao’ among French intellect- 
uals during the ‘cultural restoration’ of the 1970s and 1980s as ‘a 
social science reduced to election-night expertise and to negligent 
commentary on slipshod market surveys’.?’ It is hard not to be 
reminded here of the intellectual climate of the Blair entourage—-of 
the Millbank Tower régime, where policy-making is reduced to the 
manipulation of focus groups, struggle to the mobilization of rival 
spin-doctors, and success to the acquisition of a lucrative consultancy. 


2P Bourdieu, Comtrejmx, pp. 39, 30. (Unless otherwise indicated, all translenions of 
Bourdieu’s texts are my own ) Many of the themes of Castre-fexx are repeated ın P. Bourdieu, 
‘A Ressoned Utopta and Economic Fatalism’, NLR 227, Janusry—Pebruary 1998 
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Thus, where Giddens consents to becoming one of this milieu’s few 
intellectual ornaments, Bourdieu sets himself in frontal opposition to 
all that it stands for. In doing so he reverses the dreary topos of the 
radical intellectual who moves to the right as he grows older—an 
instance of which he considers in a contemptuous survey of Philippe 
Sollers’s evolution from a version of the Maoism fashionable after 
1968 to support for Edouard Balladur’s presidential ambitions in 
1995.3? “The older I get, the more I feel pushed to crime,’ Bourdieu 
told a television interviewer not long ago.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he rapidly emerged as one of the leading French 
opponents of NATO’s war on Serbia.*4 


Bourdieu’s activism is all the more significant in that it runs directly 
counter to what Sunil Khilnani calls ‘the most dramatic and decisive 
realignment in the political affiliations of French intellectuals that 
has occurred in recent times’—namely, their wholesale abandonment 
of Marxism and left politics during the second half of the 1970s.3> As 
Daniel Bensaid puts it, ‘[i]n turning his symbolic and cultural capital 
against the dominant discourse of expertise and competence, in 
opposing “to an effect of authority another effect of authority”, in 
diverting strategies of domination to serve the dominated, he 
relegitimizes a speech of resistance.’2° For his pains, Bourdieu has 
been demonized, particularly by that section of the French 
intelligentsia which, twenty years ago, made its peace with liberal 
capitalism. 


How is one to explain this contrast between Bourdieu’s and Giddens’s 
recent political trajectories? It is tempting to invoke the impact of 
the French strikes of 1995. Undoubtedly, the recent experience of 
successful collective resistance to neoliberalism has significantly 
affected the French political climate, permitting the electoral 
rehabilitation of a Socialist Party that had been virtually demolished 
in the last years of a corrupt and cynical Mitterrand régime, and 
fequiring its leaders to present their policies as significantly to the 
left of the Blair-Clinton Third Way. This is a very different pattern 
from that in Britain, where the memory of the defeated miners’ strike 
of 1984—85 was a critical factor enabling the Labour Party leadership 
to launch the process of ‘modernization’ culminating in Blair's ascent. 


In Praise of Proletarian Conviviality 


The earliest of the pieces in Contre_fexx, however, dates from 1991. At 
most, November—December 1995 helped to solidify a position that 
was already taking shape, as well as to provide it with an audience 
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among the newly radicalized. A preoccupation with understanding 
the different forms of social domination has, of course, been one of the 
leading themes of Bourdieu’s writings since the 1960s. This was 
particularly evident in their focus on ‘symbolic violence’, the 
mechanisms through which domination ıs dissimulated by ‘the 
conversion of economic capital into symbolic capital, which produces 
relations of dependence that have an economic basis but are disguised 
under a veil of moral relations’.37 A remarkable passage ın Dsstrmction 
telegraphed his identification with ‘peasants and industrial workers’ 
whose ‘ethic of convivial indulgence’ represented a tacit rejection of 
‘the new ethic of sobriety for the sake of slimness, which is most 
recognized at the highest level of the social hierarchy’. Making the 
most of the present, enjoying the good times while they last and 
refusing to defer gratification for fear of bad times to come represented 
‘an affirmation of solidarity with others’. Indeed, Bourdieu celebrated 
the ‘the working-class café’ as ‘a site of companionship’. 


It is, nevertheless, fair to say that, on the whole, these sympathies have 
remained largely implicit in writings that studied the processes of 
symbolic violence mainly from above: thus Distinctson is concerned to a 
large degree with the struggles between fractions of the bourgeoisie to 
convert their resources—differently composed of economic and 
cultural capital—into symbolic capital, and, in the process, to 
perpetuate the subordination of the working class. In recent years, 
however, this general approach has been inflected by a growing concern 
with the effects of the existing structures of power on the dominated, 
and, in particular, with the ‘social suffering’ caused by neoliberal 
policies, notably in the collective work La Misère du monde (1993). 


There is, however, a striking gap between this refocusing of 
Bourdieu’s work and the conceptual apparatus he sets to work in 
response to the neoliberal challenge. More specifically, what is 
noteworthy is the absence of anything amounting to an elaborated 
analysis of the changes in economic structures and class relations thar 
lie behind this challenge. There are, in fact, three elements to 
Bourdieu’s critique. First, neoliberalism is, as we have seen, depicted 
as a political project, the attempt to transform the theorems of neo- 
classical economics into social reality: 


In the name of this scientific programme of knowledge converted 
into a political programme of action, an immense political labour 
(disclaimed, because in appearance purely negative) is undertaken 
which aims at creating the conditions for the realization and 
functioning of the ‘theory’; a programma for the methodical destruction 
of collectives (neo-classical economics wishing only to know 
individuals... .).39 


37 P Bourdieu, The Legs sf Pracia, Cambridge 1990, p. 118. 
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3 Bourdieu, Cestre-ferx, pp. 109-10 
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Secondly, some account is given of the groups in whose interests the 
implementation of this programme works—‘stockbrokers, financial 
operators, industrialists, conservative or social-democratic politicians 
converted to the reassuring abdications [sic: démissions] of laissez-faire, 
senior Treasury officials’. And, finally, the effects of this programme 
are registered and analyzed. One of Bourdieu’s main themes here is 
insecurity (précersté) as a fundamental dimension of the experience of 
work at the end of the twentieth century. A variety of factors—for 
example, mass unemployment, the growth in contract labour and 
flexible production, ‘the deterritorialization of the enterprise’ now freed 
from any specific attachment to region and nation—have ensured 
that ‘insecurity is everywhere today’; ‘lolbjective insecurity supports 
a generalized subjective insecurity which today affects, at the heart of 
an advanced economy, the majority of the workers and even those who 
are not or not yet directly hit.’ Indeed, this is part of ‘a mode of 
domination of a new type, based on the institution of a generalized and 
permanent condition of insecurity aiming to compel the workers to 
submission, to the acceptance of exploitation’.4° 


Economics and the Economy of Practices 


Bourdieu paints a compelling portrait of some of the transformations 
the social world is currently undergoing. His analysis of the structure 
of insecurity that haunts the contemporary workplace contrasts 
sharply with Giddens’s naturalized and depoliticized concept- 
ualization of ‘risk’. Yet, perhaps not surprisingly, those aspects of the 
picture that resonate most with Bourdieu’s more long-standing 
preoccupations are filed out in the greatest detail. Thus, his 
description of the neoliberal effort to actualize neoclassical economics 
recalls earlier discussions of the ‘theory-effect’, the alleged capacity of 
social theories to remake reality in their own image: ‘I am beginning 
to wonder more and more whether today’s social structures aren’t 
yesterday’s symbolic structures and whether for instance class as it is 
observed is not to some extent the product of the theoretical effect of 
Marx’s work.’ Indeed: “The social world is more and more inhabited 
by reified sociology. The sociologists of the future (bur it’s already 
true of us) will discover more and more in the reality they studied the 
sedimented products of their predecessors.’4" 


This conception of the relationship between theory and practice 
must be seen in the context of Bourdieu’s larger view of society as 
constituted by fields in which agents compete for scarce material and 
symbolic goods. Possession of a theory capable of being transformed 
from a ‘programme of knowledge’ into a ‘programme of action’ can 
give an important edge in this competitive struggle. But, although 
Bourdieu famously develops a general ‘economy of practices’ in 


© Ibid , pp. 110, 95, 96-7, 99- 
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which the resources available to agents are classified as different 
kinds of capital (notably economic, cultural, and symbolic), the 
economy itself tends simply to be taken for granted and left 
unanalyzed in his work. 


Thus is a perfectly legitimate strategy in, for example, studies devoted 
to the consumption and production of works of art—respectively, 
Distinction and The Rules of Art—but it becomes highly problematic 
when what Bourdieu calls ‘the economy in the restricted sense of 
economism’ comes to occupy centre-stage.*? His account of the socio- 
economic driving forces of neoliberalism never rises above the 
perfunctory or the journalistic—for example, the kind of list of 
beneficiaries cited above. He makes no attempt to relate the free- 
market project to any structural transformation of the capitalist 
economy of the kind mooted in the various theories of post-Fordism, 
flexible accumulation, disorganized capitalism, and so on, advanced 
and contested by Marxist and marxisant analysts over the past decade 
and a half. 


Instead, we are left with a sense of neoliberalism as a programme 
imposed by élites external to the society they are seeking to transform. 
Sometimes, these élites appear literally as an alien force. One of the 
most savage pieces in Contre-fexx is devoted to a critique of a speech by 
the president of the Bundesbank, Hans Tietmeyer, demanding fiscal 
stringency and labour flexibility ın order to prepare Europe for the 
euro.43 Yet, despite the very occasional appearances to the contrary— 
for example, the aim expressed in the book's subtitle of aiding 
‘resistance to the neoliberal invasion’—Bourdieu expresses no interest 
in defending the integrity of the French nation. On the contrary, he 
evinces a powerful commitment to internationalism and a fierce 
hostility to racism and xenophobia—for example, finding the 
presidential candidates of 1995 mostly wanting in the stance on the 
rights of foreigners in France and denouncing the Jospin government's 
failure to repeal the racist Pasqua and Debré immigration laws passed 
by its predecessors.“ 


Defending Civilization 


Yet the contrast between invading élites and the civilization they 
seek to destroy does suggest that the latter constitutes a normality 
violated by neoliberalism. Central to this civilization are, as we 
have already seen, its commitment to public service and its 
dependence on forms of collective organization and action. Indeed, 
it is the persistence of this civilization that keeps some kind of 
social order together despite the destructive consequences of 
neoliberal policies: 


4 P Bourdieu, The Rales of Art, Cambridge 1996, p. 369 n. 2. 

43 ‘La Pensée Tietmeyer’, in Bourdieu, Contre-/rex, pp 51-7 

44 Le Sort des étrangers comme schibboleth’ and ‘Ces “responsables” qui nous déclacenr 
irresponsables’, ibid , pp. 21-4, 93-4 
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The transition towards ‘liberalism’ takes place imperceptibly, like 
continental drift, thus concealing from observation its most terrible 
long-term effects. Effects which find themselves also dissimulated, 
paradonically, by the resistances which it provokes, here and now, 
on the part of those who defend the old order by drawing on the 
resources which it harbours, ın the juridical models or practices of 
assistance and of solidarity which it offers, in the habitus which it 
promotes (among nurses, social workers, etc.), in brief, in the 
reserves of social capital which protects a large part of the present 
social order from collapsing into anomie.45 


Bourdieu indeed envisages a dialectical reversal in which the forces 
resisting neoliberal policies, branded by supporters of the Juppé plan 
of social-security ‘reforms’ which provoked the 1995 strikes as 
conservative and archaic defenders of special interests—the struggle 
between New and Old Labour in Britain has, of course, taken a 
similar rhetorical form—can become the bearers of a new social order 
that builds on the achievements of the old threatened civilization. 
From ‘forces of “conservation”, which it is too easy to treat as 
conservative forces’, the opponents of neoliberalism can become 
‘subversive forces’: 


And if one can thus preserve some reasonable hope, it is that there 
still exists, in state institutions and also in the dispositions of agents 
(notably the most attached to these institutions, like the petty state 
nobility), forces which, under the guise of simply defending, as they 
are immediately accused, a vanished order, must in fact, in order to 
resist when put to the test, work to invent and to construct a social 
order which would not have as its sole law the pursuit of egoistical 
interests and the individual lust for profit, and which will find a 
place for collectives oriented towards the rational pursuit of 
collectively elaborated and approved goals. Among these collectives, 
associations, unions, parties, how not to make a special place for the 
state, a national state or, better still, a supranational state (a step 
towards a world state), capable of effectively controlling and taxing 
the profits realized in the financial markets; capable also and above 
all of thwarting the destructive action which the latter exert on the 
labour market by organizing, with the help of the unions, the 
elaboration and defence of the public interest... 


I have cited this last passage at some length because it offers one of 
the few relatively detailed accounts which Bourdieu gives of his 
favoured alternative to neoliberal policies. Elsewhere, he proposes 
various more specific measures on a European scale—minimum 
wages, action against corruption, tax evasion, and social dumping, 
common social rights permitting a minimum income for the 
unemployed and rights to employment and housing, and the 


4 Ibid , pp. 117-18. 
* Ibid, pp 118-19. 


development of ‘a common investment policy conforming to the general 
interest’ and radically different from the orientation towards short- 
term profit maximization enjoined by the financial markets. These 
measures seek 


to break with the fatalism of neo-liberal thought, to ‘defatalize’ by 
politicizing, by substituting for the naturalized economy of neo- 
liberalism an economy of well-being [bombexr] which, based on 
human initiatives and will, includes in its calculations the costs of 
suffering and the profits of self-fulfilment which the strictly 
economistic cult of productivity and profitability ignores.47 


It is, I chink, fair to say that this programme, and the vision of a social 
order which it umplies would fit pretty easily into the mainstream of 
European social-democratic thinking. In particular, conceiving the 
state as a means of subjecting markets to public control has, of course, 
become a central part of the social-democratic tradition since Keynes. 
Though it has been spurned by New Labour, Keynesianism has been 
at least partially rehabilitated intellectually in Britain thanks to the 
efforts notably of Will Hutton and Larry Elliott, and had a powerful 
advocate in the European arena in the person of Oskar Lafontaine 
during his brief tenure at the German Finance Ministry.4® 


Limits of State Action 


Yet, despite this Keynesian revival—also encouraged by the political . 
reaction to the Asian economic collapse and its global con- 
sequences—any envisaged policy based on state intervention to 
regulate and control the market economy must confront a series of 
challenging questions. Some of the most important revolve around 
the viability of the nation-state ın an era of economic globalization: in 
particular, has the greater international mobility of money capital 
rendered Keynesian policies of demand management ineffective? 
Bourdieu tacitly acknowledges the difficulty by making Europe his 
preferred area of policy-formation: ‘If one can struggle against the 
nation state, it 1s necessary to defend the “universal” functions which 
it performs and which can be performed as well, if not better, by a 
supranational state..., relatively autonomous of international 
economic forces and of national economic forces and capable of 
developing the social dimension of European institutions.’4? But this 
raises further questions, since the actual course of European 
construction, from at least the early 1980s, has been towards the 
further entrenchment of neoliberalism, as Bourdieu effectively 
concedes in his polemics against the Bundesbank. His projection of 


1 Ibid , pp 74-6. 
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the French myth of the republican stare as the embodiment of the 
general interest onto a European scale bears little relation to the 
reality of a European Union riven by national conflicts and social 
tensions.>° 


Yet Bourdieu insists that ‘the dominated have an interest in 
defending the state, in particular in its social aspect’. This is justified 
on the grounds that 


The state is an ambiguous reality. One cannot content oneself with 
saying that ıt is an instrument of the dominant. Without a doubt 
the state 1s not completely neutral, completely independent of the 
dominant, but it has an autonomy that is greater to the extent that 
it is older, thar it is stronger, that it has registered in its structures 
the most important social conquests, etc. It is the site of conflicts 
(for example, between finance ministries and spending ministries 
responsible for social problems).>" 


This conception of the state as a potentially autonomous site of 
struggle is stnkingly reminiscent of Nicos Poulantzas’s last book, 
State, Power, Socialism. Like Poulantzas, Bourdieu must confront the 
question of whether there are structural limits to the state’s 
responsiveness to pressures from below.? This is a particularly 
important issue when social-democratic governments rule across 
most of the EU, having been brought to office in the two most 
important cases of Germany and France by popular revulsion against 
oeoliberalism. As Bourdieu himself notes, such governments are 
particularly vulnerable to financial markets suspicious of their 
policies.>3 Financial crisis has indeed proved the rock on which many 
social-democratic programmes foundered, as the experience of 
British Labour administrations in 1931, 1947-49, 1964-67, and 
1974—76 showed, well before the greater integration of the money 
markets in the past twenty years. 


The resistance a left government can evoke has indeed been 
forcefully illustrated recently by the successful campaign by 
German big business, European central bankers, and British 
tabloids to force Lafontaine from office. But, as the experience of 
numerous social-democratic ministries also confirms, such 
resistance occurs within the state itself, especially in its upper 
echelons. Here we confront the classic question with which the 
international labour movement has grappled for the past century— 
namely, is the liberal parliamentary state a reliable instrument of 
social transformation? 


% See A Callinicos, ‘Contradictions of European Monetary Union’, Eemere and Polstreal 
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New Movements on an Old Terrain 


To these problems of policy and strategy can be added theoretical 
questions. Bourdieu’s ‘economics of well-being’ seeks to give explicit 
consideration to dimensions of human existence—in particular, 
experiences of suffering and of self-realszarion—which find no place 
in the calculus of neoclassical economics. But how are these 
experiences to be weighed against the calculations of monetary profit 
and loss privileged by a market economy? Bourdieu’s relentless 
polemic against the quantifying tendencies of neoliberal economics 
makes it clear he does not believe thar any metric can be used in this 
weighing. If the quantitative and the qualitative thus incom- 
mensurable, how are public and private, state and market to be 
articulated in the ‘economics of well-being’? And to what extent, if 
any, does this economics entail a movement in the direction of a 
planned economy? 


Bourdieu thus must confront the same questions which, as we saw 
above, Giddens fails satisfactorily to address. They are, of course, 
large and difficult questions that have been widely aired in recent 
years, for example, in the controversy over market socialism. One 
might indeed say in Bourdieu’s defence that it is hardly reasonable to 
expect him in what is, after all, a collection of occasional pieces rather 
than a theoretical treatise, to address such complex and indeed 
sometimes baffling issues. This is a perfectly fair reply, but there are 
nevertheless two good reasons for raising these questions. In the first 
place, adverting to them serves to highlight that Bourdieu’s political 
trajectory has taken him onto the terrain of the classical debates on 
socialist theory and strategy. In placing himself in such public and 
systematic opposition to free-market orthodoxy he has, in effect, 
entered an arena where the questions which I have posed may 
legitimately be put to him. Unless he is able effectively to address 
them the challenge he has thrown down to neoliberalism will be 
gravely weakened. 


Secondly, here the pose which Bourdieu has struck over the years of 
occupying a theoretical position outside the main traditions in social 
theory is a hindrance rather than a help. He has, in particular, 

disdainfully spurned any attempt to situate him with respect to the 
debates between Marxism and the classical sociological tradition. 

Thus, when asked ‘Do you feel Marxist when you are talking about 
symbolical struggles, or do you feel Weberian?’ he replied: ‘I’ve never 
thought in those terms.’ It ıs plain, moreover, that he has been 
particularly concerned to distance himself from Marxism, which he 
dismisses as ‘the most economistic tradition that we know’.>5 


H Bourdieu, Is Other Words, p. 27 
33 P, Bourdieu and T. Eagleton, ‘Dexe and Common Life’, NLR 191, January-February 
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The trouble with this stance is that Bourdieu has now embarked on 
what it is tempting to call a critique of political economy. And the 
fact is that this has been done before. Thus his attacks on 
neoliberalism for naturalizing economic relations and presenting 
them as autonomous of human action inevitably recall Marx’s theory 
of commodity fetishism. Yet Bourdieu treats Marxism and neo- 
liberalism as instances of the same ‘sconomistic fatalism’ based on the 
‘fetishization of the productive forces’.°6 Even if one takes a fairly 
harsh view of the deterministic strains in historical materialism, 
using this assessment to dismiss the whole corpus of Marxism, and, in 
particular, the theory of the capitalist mode of production is, quite 
simply, untenable. Doing so allows Bourdieu to affect a position of 
radical theoretical and political novelty. But, whatever fruits this 
stance may have borne in his sociological writings, its effect now is to 
deprive him, in the struggle on which he has now embarked, of 
precious—one is inclined to say essential—intellectual capital. 


Figures of the Intellectual 


These criticisms are not intended to take away from the wholly 
welcome and largely beneficial impact of Bourdieu’s new activism. 
It—elong with Giddens's contrasting trajectory—invites reflection 
on the different figures of the intellectual and of the forms of political 
participation (or apparent non-participation) that these entail. The 
Sartrean figure of the politically committed intellectual has been 
comprehensively rubbished in recent years, particularly as a result of 
the large-scale repudiation of Marxism in French cultural life which 
had, by the early 1980s, as Perry Anderson put it, made Paris ‘the 
capital of European intellectual reaction’ .57 


It was in this climate that Foucault announced the passing of the 
‘universal intellectual’ who ‘spoke and was acknowledged the right of 
speaking in the capacity of master of truth and justice. He was heard, 
or purported to make himself heard, as the spokesman of the 
universal.’ He was being replaced by the ‘specific intellectual’, whose 
political involvement sprang from his or her particular competence 
with the modern apparatus of ‘power-knowledge’. Thus: ‘Magistrates 
and psychiatrists, doctors and social workers, laboratory technicians 
and sociologists have become able to participate, both within their 
own fields and through mutual exchange and support, in a global 
process of politicization of intellectuals’.5® The irony is that Foucault 
himself became precisely the kind of ‘universal intellectual’ whose 


> Bourdieu, ‘A Reasoned Utopia’, p. 126. 
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swan-song he had sung, even though the political causes to which he 
lent his prestige shifted gradually from the leftist causes beloved of 
the ultra-Maoist Cause du peuple in the aftermath of 1968, through, 
in the mid-19708, prison movements, to, in the final years before 
Foucault's death in 1984, Iranian Islamists and Polish strikers.°9 


What alternative figures of intellectual life does Anglophone culture 
have to offer? The decline of the public intellectuals, who were able to 
discuss matters of serious import in a language accessible to a non- 
specialist audience, and the domination of a hugely expanded 
academy by arcane technical dialects which help cut it off from the 
wider society has been widely commented on.© The late Isaiah Berlin 
represented a rare case of a public intellectual surviving into the 
1990s. His function, however, was to reassure rather than to 
challenge the establishment——-or rather, as even Berlin's official 
biographer is unable to conceal, to engage in a process of mutual 
reassurance between the descendant of shtet/ rabbis and a philistine 
and antisemitic English upper class, who embraced him for offering 
learned and eloquent confirmation of what they knew anyway, 
namely that their values were the best on offer.5! 


A much more influential contemporary figure is the mid-Atlantic 
policy-intellectual, familiar in Washington at least since the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations of the 1960s, but now a 
comfortable denizen of Whitehall as well, having benefited from the 
Thatcher revolution and its Blairite continuation. The type is all too 
recognizable—the contributor to journals largely devoted to 
purveying high-minded centrist tedium (Foresgx Affatrs and Prospect 
spring to mind), to the think-tanks that infest contemporary policy 
debates, and to seminars and conferences where the spectrum of 
disagreement runs largely from those who want to leave an unjust 
social structure effectively unchanged to chose who want to make it 
still more unjust. One way of summing up Giddens’s present position 
is to say that he is in danger of becoming just such a policy- 
intellectual. 


Zola’s Invention 


By contrast, Bourdieu plainly has no time for intellectuals of this 
type. Indeed, in The Rules of Art (1992), he offers a distinctive analysis 
of the classic ‘universal intellectual’, arguing that this figure was 
made possible by the development of literature into an autonomous 
‘field of production’, particularly as a result of the activities of 
Flaubert and Baudelaire as both critics and exemplars under the 


3 See the actrvities recorded in, for example, Part m of D Enbon, Mute Femcaxls, 
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Second Empire. But it was Zola who played the decisive part in ‘[t]he 
invention of the intellectual’. Through his intervention in the 
Dreyfus Affair, 


he constituted, as a deliberate and legitimate choice, the stance of 
independence and dignity appropriate to a man of letters, by 
putting his own kind of authority at the service of political causes. 
To achieve that, Zola needed to produce a new figure, by inventing 
for the artist, a mission of prophetic subversion, inseparably 
intellectual and political. 


What is specific to this form of intervention in public life is that it 
implies, not the subordination of the cultural to the political, but 
rather the formers attainment of full independence: “Thus, 
paradoxically, it is the autonomy of the intellectual field that makes 
possible the inaugural act of a writer who, in the name of norms 
belonging to the literary field, intervenes in the political field, thus 
constituting himself as an intellectual.’ It is Zola’s achievement as a 
novelist—as ıt would later be Sartre’s as a writer and a philosopher 
and Foucault’s as a philosophical historian—-which provides him 
with the authority to intervene, beyond the literary field, in politics. 


The conclusion to The Rules of Art makes it clear that Bourdieu is 
offering more here than a historical or sociological account of a 
particular form of connection between the intellectual and public life. 
Here he generalizes this account: 


Intellectuals are two-dimensional figures who do not exist and 
subsist unless (and only unless) they are invested with a specific 
authority, conferred by the autonomous intellectual world 
(meaning independent from religious, political or economic power) 
whose specific laws they respect, and unless (and only unless) they 
engage this specific authority in political struggles. Far from there 
existing, as is customarily believed, an antinomy between the 
search for autonomy (which characterizes the art, science or 
literature we call ‘pure’) and the search for political efficacy, it is by 
increasing their autonomy (and thereby, among other things, their 
freedom to criticize the prevailing powers) that intellectuals can 
increase the effectiveness of a political action whose ends and means 
bave their origin in the specific logic of the fields of cultural 
production. 


© P, Bourdieu, The Rules sf Art, pp. 130, 129. 
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But ‘the autonomy of the universes of cultural production’ is now 
threatened by ‘the increasingly greater interpenetration of art and 
money’. This danger brings us close to the preoccupations of 
Bourdieu’s more recent political writings. The response he advocates 
involves the rehabilitation of the figure of the universal intellectual, 
this time to preserve the autonomy of the cultural production from 
which (usually) his authority derives. What is required is a ` 
‘Realpolitik of reason’, ‘a corporatism of the universal’, in which 
intellectuals spring to the defence of the cultural field itself: ‘Cultural 
producers will not find a place of their own in the social world unless, 
sacrificing once and for all the myth of the “organic intellectual” 
(without falling into the complementary myth of the mandarin 
withdrawn from everything), they agree to work collaboratively for 
the defence of their own interests.” 


Autonomy and Practice 


In fact, Bourdieu’s more recent political interventions have fallen far 
more into the pattern of the Zola-Sartre model than the ‘corporatism 
of the universal’ proposed in The Redes of Art. It is the conservation of 
an entire civilization rather than merely the autonomy of the fields of 
cultural production that preoccupies Bourdieu in Contre-fexx. The 
ferocious media controversy provoked by his political interventions 
has indeed involved accusations by his critics that Bourdieu and his 
collaborators are seeking to rehabilitate a discredited, even ‘Stalinist’ 
conception of the intellectual, alon ong with a more recondite 
indictment for ‘sociological terrorism’. ` 


Despite the very specifically French resonances of Bourdieu’s analysis, 
one can think of Anglophone counterparts. Thus it is impossible to 
separate Noam Chomsky’s detailed and relentless critique of 
American imperialism from the authority invested in him by his 
fundamental reconstruction of linguistic theory. Political radicalism 
has been a consistent feature of Chomsky’s career; a striking contrast 
is offered by Harold Pinter’s transformation from the poet of silence 
and subtle cruelty unto the committed campaigner against Western 
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collusion in human rights violations around the world. Yer if 
Bourdieu’s model of the intellectual may not lack referents, it is 
nevertheless problematic in other respects. 


The critical difficulty arises from the old question of the relationship 
between theory and practice. To what extent are the intellectual’s 
theoretical analyses subject to critical scrutiny with respect to their 
implications for political practice? And how is the intellectual herself 
to be held to account for her public interventions? On Bourdieu's 
account, the two domains— intellectual and public life—meet only 
in the person of the intellectual herself. The rigour of critique belongs 
to the domain of the autonomous field of cultural production. It is 
achievements in this field which offer grounds for attention in the 
public sphere—therefore, the intellectual’s political authority derives 
from the extra-political, where her political audience not entitled to 
follow her unless they are themselves suitably qualified. 


This is surely unsatisfactory. No doubt one has to be well versed in 
the arcana of linguistic theory to be able competently to challenge 
Chomsky’s theory of transformational grammar. But his political 
arguments and interventions are surely amenable to criticism by all 
those capable of engaging in the public sphere—a group in principle 
co-extensive with the entire adult population. Bourdieu does not 
seem to envisage a domain where intellectual and public life meet to 
thematize issues specific to the political, a domain where political 
discourse possesses its own rationality. 


In his own practice, Bourdieu has sought to develop the conception 
of a ‘collective intellectual’. With younger collaborators he founded 
the group Raisons d’agir in December 1995, which has undertaken 
an ambitious programme of militant research and publication. Yet 
Raisons d’agir reproduces the separation between intellectuals and 
politics present in Bourdieu’s more theoretical texts. On the one 
hand, it champions ‘the social movements which have developed 
since 1995’ against what Bourdieu calls ‘the neoliberal Blair- 
Jospin-Schréder troika’.©’ On the other hand, Christophe Charle 
advocates on behalf of Raisons d’agir ‘a double option for a reasoned 
approach which does not exclude attachment to values and for 
critical autonomy’. Similarly, Gérard Mauger argues for ‘an 
autonomous collective intellectual, which strives to resist all 
attempts at instrumentalization, free in its alliances as in its 
critiques ... In our struggles for autonomy,...it isn’t so much a 
ras of “keeping one’s hands clean” as of keeping one’s hands 
free.’ 


& P Bourdieu, ‘Pour une gauche de gauche’, Le Mamae, 8 Apal 1998 
SC. Charle, ‘Apprendre à Lire, réspooses à quelques cnniques’, Ls Mende, 8 May 1998. 
9G Mauger, ‘Ce qui échappe aux procureurs de Pierre Bourdien’, Ls Mowde, 26 June 1998 
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Depoliticizing the Social? 


Two sympathetic critics point out that this insistence by Bourdieu 
and his collaborators on the idea of the autonomous intellectual may 
help to depoliticize the social movements: 


The free intellectuals and the pure activists of the social 
movements..., so distrustful of the political dimension of social 
struggles, will perhaps come to see that they thus contribute by 
default to the resigned acceptance of the Left’s social-liberal 
decomposition. By confining themselves to lobbying, they 
effectively bow down before the division of labour, paradoxically 
legitimizing the dominant parties (the only ‘interlocuteurs 
valables’) and abandoning to them the monopoly of political 
representation. Can’t the extreme Right, in the long term, profit 
from this impotent retreat from political action??? 


This disdain for politics may reflect the underlying pessimism that 
informs Bourdieu’s sociology. Social fields are, for him, constituted by 
the unremitting struggle for scarce material and symbolic resources: 


Every state of the social world 1s thus no more than a temporary 
equilibrum, a moment in the dynamics through which the 
adjustment between distributions and incorporated or institution- 
alized classifications is constantly broken and restored. The struggle 
which is the very principle of the distribution is inextricably a 
struggle to appropriate rare goods and a struggle to umpose the 
legitimate way of perceiving the power-relations manifested by the 
distribution, a representation which, through its own efficacy, can 
help to perpetuate or subvert these power-relations.7* 


Any subversion of the prevailing form of domination, however, only 
produces a new form capable of successfully imposing its self- 
representation. In Marxism, ‘the capacity for resistance, as a capacity 
of consciousness, was overestimated... when we see with our own 
eyes people living in poor conditions—such as existed, when I was a 
young scholar, among the local proletariat, the workers in the 
factories—it is clear that they are prepared to accept much more than 
we would have believed.7? With the masses thus imprisoned in doxa, 
the intellectual becomes the indispensable bearer of critique.73 


T D. Bensaid and P Corcuff, ‘Le Diable et le Bourdien’, Libératrom, 21 October 1998 

7 Bourdieu, The Legre of Practsce, p 141. Further crineal discussion of Bourdieu’s social 
theory will be found ın Callinicos, Sesa? Theery, Cambridge 1999, pp 287-95, and in 
‘Autour de Pierre Bourdieu’, a special issue of Acted Marx, 20, 1996 

™ Bourdieu and Eagleton , ‘Dexa’, p. 114. 

73 Bourdieu’s most recent book, Le Demzmatres masculre, Pans 1998, offers a certain 
mflection of this position. He justifies this essay’s highly controversial attempt to 
interpret the oppression of women ss an instance of symbolic domination by appealing to 
‘the universalism which, notably through the nght of access to the totalicy of objects, 1s 
one of che foundattons of the Republic of sciences’ (p 123 n 4). At the same ume, 
however, Bourdieu argues thar ‘the analysis of homosexuality can lead to a pelors (or a 
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This is what has come to be a very traditional conception of the 
radical intellectual, exemplified by the early Frankfurt School. But 
there are other figures of the intellectual. Bourdieu and his 
collaborators reject Gramsci’s conception of the revolutionary 
socialist party as the organic intellectual of the working class. No 
doubt there is much to be debated in this idea. But, in one crucial 
respect, it is superior to Bourdieu’s. For Gramsci, theory and practice 
are caught up in a constant dialogue, in which intellectual practice, 
rather than belonging to the exclusive domain of cultural production, 
is, through its integration into broader political activity, continually 
put to the test and thereby critically scrutinized and revised. On this 
account, political organization is, as Lukács put it, ‘the form of 
mediation between theory and practice’, the place where the theorist 
is held to public and collective account, and where practical activity 
is subjected to rational critique.74 


The practice of the international socialist movement during the present 
century, in both its Stalinist and social-democratic forms, has, of course, 
been far removed this model of party organization offered by the 
Hegelian Marxists of the 1920s. However we explain wis contrast 
between theory and practice, invocation here of Gramsci and Lukács 
does at least serve to underline the point made earlier: Bourdieu’s 
involvement in the struggle against neoliberalism has brought him 
onto the terrain of classic socialist debates over theory and strategy. 


The Old Question 


Indeed, despite the many differences between both Bourdieu’s and 
Giddens’s current political interventions, it is striking that both 
must confront a remarkably similar set of questions—concerned 
theoretically with the relationship between the market and planning 
and politically with the structural limits imposed by capital on the 
activities of even liberal-democratic states. This suggests that the 
problem facing social democracy is less that of how to ‘renew’ or 
‘reinvent’ it, but rather the question that bas haunted it since its 
inception: to what extent can the structures of capitalism tolerate any 
sustained improvement in the relative position of the working 
majority? 


Lafontaine’s spectacular fall bas provided a harsh reminder of the 
limits of such toleration. As the Fimancial Times put it, ‘the leaders of 
German industry have claimed their scalp’.7> The Left may respond 


Utepse) of maisy seeking radically to differenmace the sexual relationship from a 
relationship of power’ (p. iio meu E E ala pea 

should be ‘in the vanguard.. of subverarve political and scientific movements’ (p. 134) 

This assessment, which seems to imply a more optimustic view about the prospects for 

overtumuing at least some relanions of domination, raises issues too complex and wide- 

ranging to be dealt with here. 

H G. Lukács, History and Class Conscreasuess, London 1971, p 299 

73 The Frnanctal Timas, 13 March 1999 


to this, as to earlier setbacks, by pursuing one of two courses. The first 
is to adapt to the existing order, seeking marginal improvements 
inflated by self-deceiving rhetoric. Such, essentially is the course 
adopted by Giddens: there is something symbolic about the fact that 
Gerhard Schröder should have learned of Lafontaine’s resignation on 
the way to a seminar to mark the publication of the German edition - 
of The Third Way.7° Alternatively, one can seek to identify and to 
strengthen the forces capable of challenging the structures of 
capitalist domination. Bourdieu seems to be groping towards this 
second option. To do so effectively will require that he seriously 
engages with the revolutionary Marxist tradition. 
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Timothy Bewes 


Europa and Utopta: 
How Cultural History Deals 
with the Paradox of Modernity 


In the light of Luisa Passerini’s new book on the cultural and political 
discourse on Europe in Britain in the 1930s,” it is tempting to draw a 
number of parallels between that decade and our own. The inter-war 
years, Passerini shows, were a period of much speculation and 
adventurous thinking about Europe—anitially by politicians, but 
subsequently by individual scholars and small groups, whose 
interests were ostensibly ‘cultural’ rather than ‘political’. These 
groups adopted names which evinced almost as much millenarian 
posturing—perhaps, in the context of the 1930s, it is fairer to say 
‘utopianism’—as we see in our own period. Such oames included 
‘New Europe’—a phrase which recurs during the 1920s and 1930s in 
various contexts, but which is currently the name of David Owen's 
emusceptic lobby group—and ‘New Britain’, the title of a journal 
launched by the New Europe group in 1932, but which has gained 
familiarity as the watchword of a party whose attitude towards 
Europe is anything but forthright (others from the 1930s included 
New Albion and New Atlantis). 


A period of political retreat from serious consideration of the idea of a 
federal Europe set in after Churchill apparently captured the mood of 
the country in his famous Saterday Evensag Post article of 15 
September 1930, in which he drew a contrast between Europe and 
the British colonial empire, the continent and the Commonwealth, 
declaring primary allegiance to ‘our own dream and our own task’. In 
the wake of the Briand memorandum of 1929 on a proposed federal 
Europe, the British press persisted in seeing the Commonwealth as 
the foundation for a unity potentially stronger than the USA and 
Europe, and Churchill capitalized on these sentiments: “We are with 
Europe but not of it. We are linked but not comprised. We are 
interested and associated, but not absorbed.’! 


“Luisa Passerini, Exraps me Lows, Lowe ra Exrepe: Imagrnatrex and Poista sa Britain between the 
Wers, LB. Tauris, Loodon and New York 1999, £25 HB. 
1 Quoted sbid., p. 62. 
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It is these lines of Churchill’s that William Hague drew upon in the 
recent Conservative European election manifesto. ‘In Europe, Not 
Run by Europe’ was the slogan for the Tory campaign, and Hague has 
sought to fashion himself as the inheritor of Churchill’s mantle of 
sobriety. Perhaps this is nothing other than history replayed as farce; 
in Hague’s rhetoric, Churchill’s dream of empire is replaced by _ 
nothing so grand, merely the parochial appeal of the English pound. 
When Hague declared that we have our own currency to ‘rival’ those 
of the dollar and the euro, and that all we need is the will to make it 
work, he secured his European election ‘triumph’ by means of a self- 
delusion shared with the electorate. If the analogy between the 
British Empire and the English national currency holds up, the latter 
has perhaps another ten years of moribund life before a series of 
independent assaults culminates in its ignominious and inevitable 
demise. 


Such bathos continually frustrates any attempt to read the thirties as 
a dress rehearsal for our own concerns. Hague is no Churchill, just as 
Milosevic is no Hitler, just as Tony is no Eric Arthur, just as Jospin is 
no Briand, just as George Walden 1s no Ortega y Gasset, just as NATO 
is no League of Nations, and just as the proposed ‘stability pact’ for 
the Balkans is no Marshall Plan. The possibility of drawing such 
analogies is both presupposed and consistently denied by Passerini; 
no reference is made to them—for reasons that I shall explore 
below—yet the book's very existence is testament to her belief that 
the European Union, as an existing entity and as a promise for the 
future, is a paltry achievement compared to the united Europe once ` 
imagined by the figures who populate her narrative. 


Cultural History Versus the Philosophy of History 


The fact that such analogies, when analyzed in detail, fail to stand up 
is only one reason why Passerini refuses to draw attention to them. 
Not only does she avoid any reference to the parallels suggested 
above; she implicitly repudiates the once conventional assumption of 
historians that the past and the present exist in any sort of continuity; 
that the past may be used to illuminate the present, as well as the 
converse, enjoined by A.J.P. Taylor, that the present be used to throw 
light on the past. In addition, she puts the greatest possible distance 
between herself and the philosophy of history, the grandest, and 
malest, of historical approaches. In other words, she writes from a 
cultural-historical perspective which has more in common with 
Burckhardt than Hegel; yet she goes a great deal further than 
Burckhardt in her pursuit of the ‘cultural’, as opposed to the 
‘political’ (or received) truth of the period she is concerned with. 
Culture, wrote Burckhardt, ‘is the sum of all that has spontaneously 
arisen for the advancement of material life and as an expression of 
spiritual and moral life—all social intercourse, technologies, arts, 
literatures, and sciences. It is the realm of the variable, free, not 
necessarily universal, of all thar cannot lay claim to compulsive 
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authority.’? Such an approach runs the risk of both Eurocentrism and, 
especially, ahistoricism, by privileging the ‘spontaneous’ (and 
therefore authentic) over the deliberated (and therefore official, 
sanctioned). Burckhardt, both-in his lectures on Greek civilization 
and in The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, looks back through 
the lens of his own time and finds evidence of a spontaneity and 
individuality which he deems to have been lost in his own present. 


Passerini’s radicalization of this approach is informed by the 
awareness, associated with post-structuralism, that such immediacy 
can never be self-present; that it may be perceived only once it is 
lost——indeed, that it may only ever be experienced as something lost. 
She acknowledges this insight with the term ‘positionality’, which 
means, she says, citing Gayatri Spivak, thar ‘I now want to call my 
own place as investigator into question’. That this reference does 
more than pay lip-service is demonstrated by her perpetual refusal of 
a transcendental viewpoint which would give her, simultaneously, an 
object of study, a provable thesis and a set of prescriptions for 
contemporary application. 


Her working definition of culture is paraphrased from the writings of 
one of her dubious protagonists, Dimitrije Mitrinovic, and it 
promises both a more intimate attention to the personal, and the 
conviction that the personal, while not exactly political itself, has 
political reverberarions which can be traced: ‘Culture 1s when we 
know that every one of us is responsible for the whole race of 
mankind’. Like the People’s Ceatury television series, or the work of 
the historian Theodore Zeldin, this work follows a recent tendency, 
not only in history but in political theory and sociology, to narrow the 
field of research in order to force the sphere of subjective experience to 
yield significance—a tendency which has often yielded spectacular 
results. In her acknowledgements she writes of the ‘experimental 
character’ of her research. Its contemporaneity notwithstanding, this 
book certainly demonstrates a highly unorthodox approach to 
historiography. Exrope in Love is the result of meticulous scholarship, 
yet it has no unified object of investigation, nor does it adopt a 
consistent methodological approach, nor does Passerini at any point 
state anything so tangible or applicable as a thesis. 


Objectives: History, Theory, Methodology 


There are, however, at least three clear obyectives to Ewrope in Love. A 
consideration of these may illustrate how the book also strives, largely 
successfully, to achieve a synthesis of theory, content and method- 
ology. Firstly, she provides a purely historical account of the attitudes 
towards Europe on the part of intellectuals and poets in Britain 


* Quoted by Oswyn Murray in the Introduction to Jacob Burckhardt’s The Greeks and 
Greek Crvtirzatrom, trans Sheila Stern, London 1998, p. xxii1. 
3 Passerini, Esrape re Lowe, Lowe tx Exerepe, D. 124. 
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during the 1930s, by looking ar a selection of largely forgotten 
cultural artefacts, as well as non-documentary sources such as orally- 
delivered speeches. Secondly, the book traces a purely theoretical or 
symbolic connection between the idea of Europe and the discourse 
of romantic love—a connection which she concedes is mostly 
‘subterranean’, and which only occasionally becomes manifest.4 a 
Thirdly, Esrope sn Love demonstrates a purely methodological 
commitment to a form of cultural history which reckons the personal 
sphere to have been historically neglected in the discourse on Europe, 
and which wants to recover the lost realm of ‘imagination and 
feelings’ as the key to saving the utopian vision of a united Europe 
from its ‘bureaucratic’ form, the product of a purely ‘political’ 
construction of Europe. Thus her hope, as she says early on, is that, in 
the future, ‘people’s feelings may have some bearing on decisions 
concerning questions like war and peace’.> This remains a hope of the 
author, however, rather than an inference of the work presented - 
here—a necessary qualification if the book is to avoid being liable to 
the charge of ‘ahistoricism’, since, as we have seen, messages from 
history to the present are distinctly unreliable. 


In each of these three aspects, then, Passerini wants to explore a way 
of thinking about politics that has been lost, or buried under the 
leviathan of received history—an immovable corpus of great men, 
books and theories—but without giving rise to the misapprehension 
that the lost realm of ‘imaginations and feelings’ can be simply 
recovered and mobilized ın productive opposition to the prevailing - 
one of ‘politics and bureaucratism’. This is also a work which is 
informed by feminism, although Passerin1 disavows the strict 
opposition between the personal and the political, as well as the 
second-wave slogan ‘the personal 1s the political’. Nonetheless, there 
is no denying the gendered nature of the distinction between love and 
death which recurs throughout Ewxrope in Love. Two Europes are ın 
conflict in Passerini’s book; the first a life-denying Europe of 
Spengler and Mosley, the second a life-affirming Europe whose 
representatives, found throughout the text, include the novelist 
Margaret Storm Jameson, the poet and author Rex Warner, the poet _ 
Margaret Ormiston, and the sculptor Frank Dobson, all of whom 
reflected upon or produced works explicitly on the theme of Europe 
during the 1930s. 


Erotic Europe 


The myth of Europa and the bull provides a resonant image for this 
opposition. The story is told by Ovid: Europa, the daughter of 
Agenor, King of Phoenicia, is approached by Zeus in the form of a 
white bull wearing garlands on his horns, while she is gathering 
flowers with her maids. He abducts her and carries her away to Crete, 


4 Ibid., p. 12 
3Ibid., p 20 
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where she bears him three sons and subsequently marries King 
Asterios. The various meanings attributed to the myth mentioned by 
Passerini include the transition from a matrilineal society to a 
patriarchal one; the diffusion of writing, supposedly invented in 
Phoenicia and transported to the mainland via Crete; and the 
transition in influence from the Egyptians to the Greeks with the 
migrations westwards—one possible etymological root of ‘Europa’ is 
a Semitic word meaning ‘western’. The figure of Europa has at various 
times been used allegorically to represent the continent, while the 
bull may be read as symbolizing the forces of hostility and 
oppression. In the 1930s and 1940s, as Passerini shows, the bull is 
used to represent the Nazi threat to Europe. Europa is female, of 
course, while the bull 1s male; thus the theme of romantic love, and 
its opposite, coercion and violence, are inscribed into the very origins 
of the continent, and given a gendered twist. The Europe that 
Passerini is seeking to liberate is a female one of intimacy, emotions 
and familiarity, while the Europe of bureaucracy, ideology and 
rationality is male-dominated. The writing of Margaret Storm 
Jameson, she says, gives space to ‘another logic than the official one’; 
likewise, William Curry’s 1939 book The Case for Federal Unton 
‘appealed forcefully to emotions as well as to rationality’—there are as 
many honorary females among Passerini’s cabinet of European 
romantics as there are biological ones.” 


This link between love and the continent of Europe is given yet 
another provenance in Passerini’s chapter on the discourse of 
romantic love, the origins of which are widely attributed to the 
Provengal poetry of the troubadours in the eleventh century—as 
significant a moment in the foundation of European subjectivity as 
the Italian Renaissance is for Burckhardt. Provencal love, as discussed 
by C.S. Lewis in his hugely and immediately successful 1936 book 
The Allegory of Love, is a primarily spiritual dispensation, produced 
out of the ‘impossible love’ which the court poets cherished for their 
lady, who, in the feudal hierarchy which was their setting, was 
usually the consort of their lord. In fact, the love celebrated by the 
troubadours was rudimentarily Christian, since it achieved the 
sublimation and the chastity which is necessary for the disinterested 
love of God. Lewis argues that the sentiment of romantic love is only 
‘perfected’ in the English literary tradition, where love is finally 
restored to marriage, and passion united with Christian monogamy, 
after its supposedly adulterous beginning as courtly gallantry. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, says Lewis, signifies ‘the final defeat of courtly 
love by the romantic conception of marriage’.® 


Nietzsche has a slightly different slant on the link between the 
troubadours and Europe, although it is equally suspect in Passerini’s 


§ Ibid , p. 244- 
7 Ibid., p. 272 
$ Quoeed ibid., p 193. 


view. In Beyond Good and Evil, he writes of the ‘poet-knights’ of 
Provence, the celebrated inventors of love ‘as passion’, rather than 
love of what is deemed to be good-—meaning, for the ‘slave morality’ 
which he despises, love of what is harmless and stupid. Passion, 
implies Nietzsche, transcends all instrumental thinking; it is the 
. locus of authenticity, and is therefore the source of Europe’s _ 
‘aristocratic mode of thinking and valuating’—the source, indeed, of 
Europe itself.’ 


Such accounts are Eurocentric as well as patriarchal; they ignore the 
tradition of the tro#biaritz (the female troubadours), bur also the 
alternative theses of the Arabic and Asian origins of courtly love in 
the tenth century or even earlier—both of which allocate more power 
to women than is assumed within the male European tradition. 
(According to Stendhal’s De l'amour, for example, Arab wives could 
secure a divorce simply by turning their tents to face away from their _ 
husbands’.) Lewis’s The Allegory of Love, observes Passerini, owed its 
popularity to the fact that it ‘expressed a deep level of identity, and 
prejudice, at which British people could define themselves as 
Europeans, a European identity that implied the leadership of Britain 
on cultural and moral grounds’.’° The interpretation of Provençal 
love as the moment when Europeans ‘invented’ romance actually 
contributes to the death of love, or its appropriation in the service of 
‘machine politics’. C.S. Lewis is exemplary of the ‘wrong turn’ in 
British thinking about Europe, despite making forcefully the very 
link between love and Europe which Passerini places under 
consideration. Even as he wrote about the ‘spiritual’, intimate realm ` 
of love, he stole it, appropriated it—no doubt unwittingly—for 
ideological purposes. I am overstating Passerini’s case against Lewis, 
of course—yet the relationship between love and politics begs to be 
thought about at a time when ‘eros’, in the form of ‘humanitarian 
values’, or the proposed ‘new doctrine of international community’, is 
again being manhandled into the political sphere.- 


Between Two Stools: Eurocentrism and Academicism 


As we emerge from the first European war for fifty years, ` 
contemplating the imminence of greater economuc and political union, 
as well as basking, perhaps, in the much vaunted emotional literacy, 
called /e tomyisese, of the new generation of Europe's political leaders, the 
publication of Exrope in Love is very tumely—or it would appear so, were 
it not for the fact that its author denies the analogies, mentioned above, 
which point out its timeliness. In so doing, she reveals herself to be 
caught on the cusp between the two alternative evils of 
Eurocentrism—or ahistoricism—on the one hand, and academicism on 
the other; the book is even animated by the tension between the two. 


9 Fredrich Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Essl: Preimade to a Phzlosepby of the Future, trans. R J 
Hollingdale, Harmondsworth 1990, pp 197-8 
10 Passerini, Exrepe tw Love, Lows rn Exrepe, p 199. _ 
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While she avoids explicitly drawing historical parallels, and their 
justification that the 1930s might have something to teach us about 
the 1990s, the possibility of such a lesson remains as a ghostly, unstated 
presupposition of the existence of the book itself. An alternative, 
‘might-have-been’ history—whar historians of the Right, such as Niall 
Ferguson, have labelled, crassly, ‘virtual history —hovers behind 
Passerini’s text, and occasionally finds expression in the text itself. 
Thus, the Briand memorandum, she says, ‘might bave offered an 
alternative to the road that led to the outbreak of the Second World 
War’.t! Another example is her explanation, tentatively offered, for the 
failure of the Spanish Civil War. The Spanish Republican dream 
collapsed, she implies—but only implies—because of a deficiency in 
the utopian force of ‘eros’ on the part of the USSR, who ‘destroyed all 
solidarity by eliminating the Anarchists and the Trotskyists, as well as 
many who were neither’.'* Compare Eric Hobsbawm’s arguably more 
dialectical account, written with the unembarrassed benefit of 
hindsight: certainly, the determination of Western democracies upon 
the British-sponsored policy of non-intervention had a huge negative 
effect, as did the political fragmentation of the Republican forces, along 
with their failure to make ‘serious use of that powerful weapon against 
superior conventional forces, guerrilla warfare’. Yet the Spanish Civil 
War, even in defear, foreshadowed the shape of the force—‘that unique 
alliance of national fronts ranging from patriotic conservatives to social 
revolutionaries —which was to defeat fascism in the Second World 
War.” For Hobsbawm, it is possible to draw wider significance from 
and therefore attribute ‘meaning’ to history in a way that Passerini 1s 
reluctant to do. The distinction is between seeing history 
synochronically, in terms of phenomena (including beliefs and attitudes) 
that are understood, their truth-content notwithstanding, to be 
‘recurrent, constant, typical’ (Burckhardt)“—and seeing it, rather, 
diachronically, as progressive development, where the historian traces 
themes within and between events whose truth-status is essential. 


On the other hand, Passerini’s theoretical perspective prevents her 
from romanticizing the past, as Burckhardt was wont to do. The 
reasons for the failure of the alternative visions of Europe which she 
unearths are all too apparent, insofar as they are usually 
fundamentally—both politically and pragmatically—flawed. I lost 
count of the number of times I felt grateful for the fact that, whatever 
wrong turnings might have been mken, at least nobody has to live 
under the ideologically-confused, emotionally-oppressive utopias 
dreamt up by Dimitrije Mitrinovic’s New Europe Group, for 
example—uatil it occurred to me that, perhaps, we do. 


1 Ibid., p. 64. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 

13 Enc Hobsbawm, Age of Extremes. The Short Tweatseth Century 1914-1991, London 1994, 
p 160. 

™ Jacob Burckhardt, quoted by Oswyn Murray, p xxx 
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A New Europe: Between Culture and Politics? 


Mitrinovic 1s a wonderful, deconstructive figure in Passerini’s 
account. A Serbian intellectual and mystic (in the 1930s these 
identities are by no means mutually exclusive—one of the reasons for 
Passerini’s interest in the period), Mitrinovic came to London at the 
outbreak of the war to avoid conscription into the Austrian army. He 
founded the New Europe Group in 1931, which sought, as he said in 
a 1932 lecture to the group, a federation of Europe in opposition to 
Europe’s two enemies: ‘the Russian Communist movement as it 
stands at present, and the American civilization: of materialism’. 
This polarity is not the only one which Mitrinovic invoked in order to 
confound. His significance for Passerini 1s that, philosophically, he 
represents a challenge to what she calls in her introduction ‘the 
dichotomies of the present world’, which include those of culture and 
politics, science and mysticism, idealism and realism, capitalism and 
communism, the personal and the political, bureaucracy and the 
family. His idea of Europe was one ‘which united cultural and 
emotional elements with political ones’ she says—meaning, among 
other things, that, along with the surrealists, the Blaue Reiter group 
(with whom he was acquainted), and almost every other avant-garde 
movement in the early twentieth century, Mitrinovic equated 
modern art and political revolution." He wrote a column for a 
spiritualist journal called The New Age; other contributors included 
such politically attractive characters as Hilaire Belloc, G.K. 
Chesterton, H.G. Wells and Ezra Pound. He enthused over Madame 
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Blavatsky, and worked on his ‘anthropomorphic political ` 


- philosophy’, according to which humanity was interpreted as a great 
human being, Anthropos, made up of the world unconscious, 
personality and self-consciousness, and a version of the Holy Spirit 
called ‘Sophia’—-the system was apparently a synthesis of Hegel, 
Jung, Vedantic philosophy and the Christian Trinity. 


Most interesting, given Passerini’s methodological ambivalence 
towards Mitrinovic, are the ways in which he attempted to situate 
himself in a position equally removed from the extremes of 


communism and capitalism. He shared this objective, disturbingly, — 


with the rather more notorious figure of Oswald Mosley, since the 
primary challenge to the opposition of Russan socialism and 
American capitalism during the 1930s was European fascism; indeed, 
Mosley explicitly presented fascism as a ‘third way’ between the two. 
It is a fact easily forgotten, and Passerini reiterates it, thar fascism is 
not only not the same as nationalism; fascism is frequently anti- 
nationalistic. We know from Hannah Arendt that it was, in part, the 
decline of the nation-state across Europe that fostered antisemitisrn 
and enabled the Nazi movement into successive countries.” Nazism 


13 Quoted in Passerini, Eærepe ru Lowe, Lowe in Esras, p. 127. 
16 Ibid., p 106. 
17 Hannah Arendt, The Orrgras of Totalitarianism, London 1973, pp. 3—4 
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was a pan-European movement, opposed to the petty provincialism of 
the nation, state; to many intellectuals, including in Britain, 
fascism—momentarily at least—appeared to offer an answer to the 
ideological tumult of the age. Fascism is also the archetypal form of 
‘cultural politics’, since it refuses to recognize any distinction between 
private and public life—indeed, fascism represents the colonization by 
the state apparatus of the most intimate and politically irrelevant 
aspects of private life (such as ethnic origin) in determining the status 
of citizenship itself. 


It is easy to look back and see the taint of fascism clinging to Mitrinovic 
too. He was due to edit the second yearbook of Der Blaue Reiter in 
1914, called Towards the Mankind of the Future through Aryan Esrope, 
although 1t was never published due to the outbreak of war. In 1933, he 
wrote an open letter to Hitler, appealing to him ‘as a statesman’ for help 
in persuading Britain to lead the Federation of Europe and the Atlantic 
Alliance. The letter contained passages difficult to reconcile with 
Passerini’s portrayal of him as a forward-looking thinker, including an 
apparently ambivalent stance on antisemitism. Furthermore, despite 
the ‘cultural and emotional’ focus of the New Europe Group, the 
structure of the organization was almost classically totalitarian, centred 
around Mitrinovic’s personality, with members ‘arranged in concentric 
circles according to the degree of intimacy with him’.'® Yet Passerini’s 
interest in him is understandable, if only because he is emblematic of 
the many extraordinary attempts to rethink politics from a cultural 
perspective during this period of ideological instability: ‘Micrinovic 
insisted on the importance of personal relationships between 
individuals, irrespective of race, class, age or sex, as the basis of a new 
social order. He never wanted to build a separate society in society; for 
him all forms of association had to avoid becomung institutionalized, 
and nothing was ever final.’*® His occasional political and rhetorical 
blunders appear so, as Passerini points our, only with hindsight; his use 
of the term ‘Aryan’, for example, despite its already racist connotations, 
was ‘not yet polluted’ by the sinister meaning which it acquired with 
the Nazis. 


Historicism and ‘Critical Ethnocentrism’ 


These symptoms of Passerini’s methodological approach are worth 
considering, particularly her refusal to offer judgements made with 
the benefit of hindsight, on the basis that to do so would be to violate 
her theoretical historicism. Thus she refers, with an almost sublime 
objectivity, to the New Europe projects to develop a higher state of 
consciousness as ‘varied experiments, which some people might label 
superstitions’. Well, yes, they might; likewise, some people might 
label Mitrinovic a lunatic, and regard the gap of sixty years as the 


18 Passerini, Earape ix Lese, Love rm Eurepe, p. 124- 
19 Ibid., p. 125. 
™ Ibid , p. 144. 
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opportunity to dispatch him politely to the proverbial dustbin of 
oblivion. In the absence of any overt argumentation, and with the full 
acknowledgement on Passerini’s part of the imperfect nature of the 
visions of her respective visionaries, as well as the theoretical 
unfeasibility of proposing, retrospectively, the possibility of anything 
other than what actually occurred, the question arises as to what 
might be Passerins’s objectives in writing the book. 


On the basis of ber reading of Mitrinovic, C.S. Lewis, Margaret 
Ormiston, et al., there is no possibility of mobilizing them as any sort 
of solution to our own political malaise; every representative of the 
‘cultural’ in opposition to the ‘political’, and every challenge to the 
polarity itself is similarly tainted. The stories she tells, such as the 
charming narrative of an Anglo-German love affair related through 
the couple’s correspondence during the war years, seem to have no 
persuasive purpose, and are, in effect, required to be their own 
justification. The problem, if it is one, with Passerini’s historicism 1s 
that ıt goes full circle; that, in the end, it does precisely what it says 
one cannot do, which is to speak from a position outside history. And 
to speak from outside history, it seems, is to be unable to speak 
authoritatively at all—is therefore simply to affirm the present by 
default. 


Is there an answer to this impasse? One answer is proposed by Passerini 
in her introduction, by means of the term ‘critical ethnocentrism’, a 
concept derived from the work of Ernesto De Martino, and which 
accepts the impossibility and theoretical absurdity of an absolutely 
non-ethnocentric perspective which ‘would imply the capacity to exit 
history and contemplate all cultures, including one’s own’.? Critical 
ethnocentrism locates itself between ‘dogmatic ethnocentrism’ and 
cultural relativism. It combines ‘the need for a centre and roots’ of the 
former with ‘the radical criticism of any given superiority’ of the latter. 
Critical ethnocentrism acknowledges the unfeasibility of universal 
values in a multicultural and multi-ethnic situation, but ıt proposes a 
future unification of mankind now dispersed, a unification which ‘Lies 
totally ahead of us as a task’. Could one not adjoin to this, I wonder, a 


kind of ‘critical ahistoricism’ which combines the fact of our historical ` 


situatedness, allowing us to make use of the benefits of a retrospective 
viewpoint on the past, with an acknowledgement of our inevitable 
belatedness—an ahistoricism which assumes a future occasion when 
historiography will be able to speak retrospectively, with the 
confidence of doing full justice to its object, and despite the fact of its 
own subsequence? 


Such an addendum could provide a necessary corrective to Passerini’s 
critical ethnocentrism. It proposes a profound awareness of the 
paradox of modern historiography, one which is also implicit within 
‘critical ethnocentrism’; indeed, at one point, she refers to this 


= Ibid., p 22 
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paradox as it determines and structures her own approach to Europe. 
The feeling of community with Europeans arose in Britain during the 
19308, she writes, as a response to the threat of Nazism. In other 
words, the sense of international community appeared at exactly 
the moment when the community itself was threatened with 
disappearance: ‘the existence of Europe became real for the British at 
a moment when the death of Europe was a likely prospect, and indeed 
ıt was already underway, if it meant the annihilation of a common 
space for exchange and understanding.’?* Politically, as opposed to 
culturally (by means of poetry, for example), the community can only 
be seen in retrospect—although numerous poets have also written 
with a full awareness of the paradox, which is that of modernity itself. 
Paradise is always Paradise lost; Europe, as Auden wrote in 1936, ‘1s 
absent’ (meaning categorically absent); ‘its promise is only a promise, 
the fabulous country / impartially far.’?3 This is a dialectical insight, 
derived from the philosophy of history rather than cultural history, 
which is prohibited from ıt. Passerini’s corollary is even a flight from 
its truth: “The regeneration sought by the poets has not taken place, 
and a Europe capable of purposefully cherishing feelings of solidarity 
and the mirage of a different way of loving as integral parts of a new 
civilization has sot yet emerged.’ This chimera, she says elsewhere, 
quoting another poet Rex Warner, is that of a future when love will 
be ‘guiltless’; it 1s this utopian image which the book as a whole 
gestures towards, and which, she says, ‘will curn out to be an illusion 
only if no further effort is made to create it.’"*4 


Yet what might such an achievement actually entail? It is unclear 
from Ewrope in Love whether ‘guiltless love’ is a purely abstract, 
methodological end, as in Kant’s idea of a ‘perpetual peace’ 

nation states, which appears as a principle of politics rather than an 
end as such,”> or whether the desired Europe of ‘romance and feelings’ 
presupposes a very real movement of devolution by individuals from 
the institutions of politics to what theorists of reflexive modern- 
ization have called the ‘sub-political’ sphere. The third possibility, 
that of a reversion to a discourse of subjective intuition or ‘feeling’ in 
the name of politics, has already been achieved, and it offers nothing 
more progressive than William Hague’s (or, indeed, Churchill’s) line 


™ Thid., p. 254 

3 WH Auden, ‘Journey to Iceland’, 1n Collected Shorter Poems 1927--1957, London 1966, 
pp 100-101. Passermni’s slightly different interpretation of the poem us pointed up in her 
introduction, where she talks about che utopian idea of Europe ‘as an elsewhere’. 
Enropeanness 1s a complex sentiment, she writes; its ‘elsewhereness’ T nies 
theme of Buropean idenuty ın every country (pp 10-11) For Passerini, Auden 
sentiment 1s indicative of the prescience and senmtrvity of poets, eine anA 
utopianism foreshadows what might be possible, were such imagination to be harnessed 
polmcally, rather chan a philosophical truth about the nature of such utopias as 
perpetually ieccessible—and as politically valuable mesma as they are inaccessible See 
Earepe rx Love, Lowe su Exrepe, pp 254-5. 

M Passerini, Exrape in Lowe, Love ra Exrepe, pp. 255, 248-9; my emphasis. 

33 For a discussion of Kant's transcendental concept of public right as a panciple of 
politics, as put forward in his essay ‘Perpetual Peace’, see Timothy Bewes, “The Concept of 
Sleaze’, New Formations 32, Autumo—Winter 1997 
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of being for the ‘spirit’ of Europe and against the ‘political’ or 
‘bureaucratic’ vision of (say) monetary union; or Tony Blair’s recent 
talk of ‘the international family of nations’.?° The ‘spirit’ of Europe 
was mobilized in support of the Balkan War, just as a depoliticized 
concept of European ‘spirit’ was a dominant feature of the ideology of 
the Third Reich.?? 


‘Non-Politics’ and Realpolitik 


In Passerini’s concluding chapter—an ‘epilogue’, tellingly, rather than 
a conclusion—she puts forward the view, quoting Basil Davidson, 
that Second World War resistance movements in Europe ‘depended on 
the voluntary participation of very large numbers of people who were 
“non-political” in any party sense’, and who fought ın the belief that 
‘freedom, the rule of law, is a supreme good in itself .?8 The hero of this 
chapter is a soldier, Frank Thompson, the brother of the historian E.P. 
Thompson, and he 1s the one untainted character in the whole book. 
His qualities, however, serve to bolster precisely the dichotomies 
which Passerini has previously been intent on undermining: he was a 
humanitarian, not an ideologue; he wrote letters and poems rather 
than books or political speeches; as a socialist (he said in a letter), he 
valued individuals ‘on their own merits’ over systems; his 
Eurocentrism was one which recognized differences rather than 
hierarchies; his view of love was based not on ‘longing and desire’ but 
on the idea of ‘a fully reciprocated relationship’. Thompson is the 
repository of all Passerini’s hopes for the future; his message, and that 
of the book, is that the only authentic Europe, and the only one worth 
striving for, is one which is rooted in ‘non-political’ instincts. 


Non-politics, however, is the principal form in which political 
rhetoric currently appears. The modern master of the rhetoric of 
intuition and feelings is none other than the British Prime Minister, a 
man whose emotional cathexes have led, directly or indirectly, to the 
deaths of perhaps 20,000 of his fellow Europeans. When Tony Blair 


* The Serbians, said Toay Blair in June, ‘doo’t have a future in the incernacional farnily of 
nations with Milosevic still un charge ' (Chesas 4 News, 4 June 1999) From this language ` 
one might assume that Blair shares Passerini’s vision for the future of international 
relanons, as couched in the rhetoric of the New Europe Group The NEG, she writes (p 
136), quoting from its President during the war (S G. Hobson), ‘showed a “repugnance to 
machine politics”, and preferred to “visualize Europe as a great political and cultural 
family, oa whose united shoulders rested the future of the New World”.’ 

17 See foc example Susan Sontag, ‘An Evil thar Makes the Balkan War Just’, The Observer, 
16 May 1999, or Robin Cook, Te Is Fascism that We Are Fighting’, The Guardian, 5 May 
1999, ın which he concludes “Europe 1s a continent thick with ghosts—shades of old 
disputes and forgotten hatreds buried in shallow graves It us time we hud our ghosts to 
rest, and went into tbe next century with a determinanion to create a modern Europe 
which provides a common hame for all 10 people, whatever their ethnic identity’ 

33 Passerini, Exrepe rw Love, Lowe m Earepe, p. 308 

» This us so approximate a figure as to be almost useless It is based on two Gawrasen 
reports, one estimating the number of Serb military and civilians killed at 5,000 and 
1,200 respectrvely (10 June 1999); the other repocting an early Whitehall figure of 
10,000 ethnic Albanians killed in 130 separate massacres (17 June 1999) This is now 
regarded as a conservative estimare. 
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says (repeatedly), ‘I happen to think that political leaders should do 
and say what they think is right, whatever the consequences’, I 
believe him; this is politics absolutely rooted in sincerity as its final 
benchmark. The language of international politics is now conducted 
in the language of emotions, just as wars are justified, now more than 
ever, by appealing to ‘humanitarian’ values. In his speech in Chicago 
- in April, Tony Blair spoke of a new kind of war, ‘based not on 
territorial ambition, but on values and the principle of human rights’. 
Soaking up these sentiments, Charles Grant of the Centre for 
European Reform declared Blair to be one of the winners of the war: 
‘He took huge risks in using such emotive language and becoming 
almost messianic in his zeal.’ Of course, Blair took no such risks; he 
merely demonstrated, as in his morning-after Diana speech, that he 
understands the contemporary language of Realpolitik better than 
anybody else. If New Labour has taught us anything, it is that the 
discourse of sincerity, emotions and feelings, adopted with ‘integrity’ 
and sensitivity, spoken from the heart, and with the credibility that 
comes only from a genuine personal investment, is as much a tool of 
‘machine politics’ as the torture chamber and the propaganda lie. 


Politics and Culture: Meaning over ‘Reverberations’ 


In a brilliant essay on cultural criticism, Adorno offered his own 
account of the relation between culture and politics, and it is one 
which may be usefully juxtaposed to Burckhardt’s and Mitrinovic’s 
definitions of culture which I quoted earlier: 


Culture has become ideological not only as the quintessence of 
subjectively devised manifestations of the objective mind, but even 
more as the sphere of private life. The illusory importance and 
autonomy of private life conceals the fact that private life drags on 
only as an appendage of the social process. Life transforms itself into 
the ideology of reificarion—a death mask.3* 


In other words, the very concept of the cultural as opposed to—or 
distinct from—the political holds out the ideological promise of a 
sphere free from the operation of ideology. 


In her introduction, Passerini notes that ‘the political and public 
reverberations of what is personal and private can be explored, in 
order not only to resist the colonization of the latter sphere but also to 
evaluate its potentialities.’ For all her deconstructive attention to ‘the 
dichotomies of the present world’, the opposition between private 
and public, and between culture and politics, is central to and is 
maintained by her work. Passerini’s cultural-historical approach 


P Quoted by Patrick Wintour, ‘Scronger Britain Emerges as the Guns Fall Silent’, The 
Observer, 13 June 1999. 

3! Theodor W. Adomo, ‘Culcural Caticism and Socety’, in Prisms, trans Semue!l and 
Shierry Weber, Cambridge, MA 1981, p. 30 
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prevents her consideration of the ever-shifting nature of the relation 
between the two; ‘culture’, in Esrope in Love, means poetry, while 
‘politics’ means Mosley and Hitler. Her conception of the relation is 
as static as that of the famous saying attributed to Hermann Goering: 
“When I hear the word “culture” I reach for my pistol’. I am unsure 
whether the ‘colonization’ she wants to resist happened long ago, or 
whether, on the contrary, it never can happen—-perhaps these amount 
to the same thing. For Passerini, the question 1s out of bounds for 
several reasons, including its implicit ahistoricism. Yet historicism, 
taken to its extreme, quickly becomes ahistoricism. The refusal to 
draw comparisons between the Europe of 1939 and that of 1999 
obscures the significance of the fact that in some sense, as Basil 
Davidson has written recently, ‘we are all Europeans now’.3? The 
paradox of Europe ‘as an elsewhere’ is that it retreats from us as 
quickly as we move towards it; this theoretical insight demands 
exploration in the present context. 


Exrope mm Love assembles some fascinating material, yet the 
connections it makes are contentious. Its central theme, the link 
between love and Europe—between the myth of Europa, as Passerini 
has it, and the continent—1s one which she must force to produce 
meaning, since, as she concedes, the allegory has ‘disappeared in our 
century’ .33 Similarly, the relevance of her material to current debates 
on Europe may be eventually found well away from the argument of 
this book. Ewrope m Love points most forcefully outside itself, cowards 
the need for a cultural-historical approach which is able to speak on 
its own account, and away from one which is condemned to find only ` 
the trace of cultural ‘reverberations’ in place of meaning. 


3 Basil Davidson, ‘States Under Pressure’, Sersarags, Issue 7, p 108 
33 Passerini, Kerepe rm Lowe, Lowe rx Exrepe, p. 6 
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Andrew Gamble 


The Last Utopia 


John Gray originally came to prominence in the 1980s as one of the 
most formidable and articulate defenders of the anti-rationalist 
tradition of liberalism which had been revived by Hayek and his 
associates in the Mont Pélerin Society after 1945 and had 

tly become an important intellectual strand in the New 
Right.” Hayek himself provided an enthusiastic endorsement of 
Hayek on Liberty: ‘the first survey of my work which not only fully 
understands but is able to carry on my ideas beyond the point at 
which I left off’. He would have been surprised to discover how far 
his disciple has since travelled. Gray’s most recent book, Falss Dawn: 
The Delusions of Global Capitalism is not quite the destination Hayek 
bad in mind.? 


The signs had been accumulating for some time. In the 19908, Gray 
turned from castigating the rationalist flaws of Marxism and social 
democracy and began to examine those of the New Right itself. He 
quickly emerged as one of the New Right’s most trenchant critics, 
through a succession of major books and articles which ranged widely 
across the problems of contemporary political thought and 
established him as a leading advocate of value pluralism. He 
developed a devastating critique of Thatcherism and its consequences 
for Britain in general and the Conservative Party in particulars As 
the 1997 election approached, he became identified with New 
Labour, and welcomed Labour's victory. 


* I wish to thank Michael Kenny for comments on an earlier draft of this article. 

1 John Gray, Hayek sa Leberty, Oxford 1984; second edinon 1986. 

1 John Gray, False Dewa: The Delasrens of Global Capitalism, Granta Books, London 1998, 
£17.99 HB; with new postscript, 1999, £8.99 PB. 

3 An account of Gray's intellectual journey is given by Robert Colls, “Echics Man: John 
Gray's New Moral World’, Pelatscal Quarterty, vol. 69, no. 1, 1998, pp. 59—71- 

4 See, in particular, “The Stange Death of Tory England’, and The Tory Endgame’ (a 
selection of his Gmerdies articles) in Eedpemes, Cambodge 1997, and “The Undoing of 
Conservatism’ (1994), reprinted in Badsgheeement’s Wake Polstics and Culture at the End of 
the Madera Age, London 1995. David Willetts, one of his former pupils, wrote a rejoinder, 
Ciri Conservatism, London 1994. 
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His prolific output and his shifting political allegiance drew 
accusations of eclecticism and opportunism, not least from some 
of his former associates in the New Right. But his underlying 
intellectual position has not changed qualitatively. What has 
changed 1s his evaluation of the New Right and, specifically, of the 
neoliberal political project, which once he saw as a necessary 
corrective to the rationalist delusions of socialism and social 
democracy, but which he now sees as prey to a rationalist delusion of 
its own—the project to establish a universal free market. 


False Dawn was a significant departure for Gray, despite many of its 
themes being foreshadowed in his earlier essays. It demonstrates more 
clearly than any of his previous writings his increasing desire to 
combine a critique of the logical structure of ideas, specifically of the 
ideas associated with the Enlightenment, westernization and 
modernity, with a searching analysis of their political and social 
consequences. As he writes in one of his earlier essays, “The 
Enlightenment project...is not only, or even mainly, a project of 
philosophers, but also, and chiefly, the project of modern liberal 
individualist society.” 


Neoliberalism and the Enlightenment 


This conflation of political ideas and historical realities is one of the 
hallmarks of False Dawn. It confirmed Gray as one of Britain’s 
leading public intellectuals, prepared to take up political stances 
and comment on contemporary political issues. Its manner of ` 
argument, its use of stylized facts, and its populist feel all recall 
Hayek’s own Road to Serfdom, published fifty years earlier. Both 
books are examples of public interventions by academics, straying 
beyond the confines,of their professional expertise and, as a result, 
attracting criticism from some of their academic colleagues. They 
are written as polemics, designed to sound a warning and to 
persuade their readers of the danger they face before it is too late. 
Hayek dedicated his book to the socialists of all parties. Gray might 
well have .dedicated his to the neoliberals of all parties. He 
identifies the neoliberal project as the greatest contemporary threat 
to human well-being. He does not equivocate. “The Utopia of the 
global free market,’ he writes, ‘has not incurred a human cost in the 
way that communism did. Yet over time it may come to rival it in 
the suffering that it inflicts.” 


False Dawn was originally published in 1998 to a mixed reception. 
Gray was—predictably—attacked by those economists who actually 
read the book for not knowing anything about economics. Paul 
Krugman accused him of wanting to stop change and offering the 
same kind of conservative, protectionist programme as James 


5 John Gray, Exlighterment's Wahe, p 150 
§ Fala Dawn, p. 3. 
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Goldsmith and Pat Buchanan.” Other reviewers approved the attack 
on neoliberalism but questioned Gray’s interpretation of the 
Enlightenment,’ and found the book too apocalyptic and too 
pessimistic,’ particularly in its prognosis for social democracy.’° This 
new edition reprints the original text but adds a postscript, which 
restates the main arguments of the book and reflects on the events 
since the book was first published, particularly the Asian financial 
crisis and the further collapse in Russia, which Gray takes as 
vindication of his analysis. 


Gray’s argument in False Dawn develops two ideas originally 
associated with Karl Polanyi and Joseph Schumpeter. The first is that 
the modern idea of the self-standing free market is not a natural 
phenomenon or a spontaneous order, but a deliberate political 
construction, which is highly artificial, unnatural and fragile, and can 
only be introduced and sustained by political means. Laissez-faire has 
to be centrally planned.*’ It is a political project which engenders 
huge resistance because of the impoverishment, insecurity and 
dependency which it imposes on so many of those subject to it. The 
second idea, from Schumpeter, is that free-market capitalism is both 
the most dynamic and productive economic system which has ever 
existed, and a system which consumes itself by unleashing forces 
which undermine the institutional conditions for its survival. 


Gray's real concern, however, is less with the economic and social 
history. than with political theory and the history of ideas. His main 
argument is about modernity, rationalism and the Enlightenment 
and the nature of the postmodern world.*? He maintains that the 
Enlightenment project of promoting autonomous reason as the basis 
for a reconstructed morality, while giving science a privileged status 
in relation to all other forms of knowledge, has proved to be self- 
destroying. The Enlightenment project cannot be rescued, but there 
is also no going back to pre-Enlightenment discourses, as urged by 
anti-modernists such as Alasdair Macintyre." At the same time, 
Gray is scornful of postmodernists, such as Richard Rorty, for 
rejecting Enlightenment reason but remaining committed to a 
humanist emancipatory project’4—‘a shallow and ultimately 
incoherent perspective’.7> For the peoples of the West, the 
postmodern condition of ‘fractured perspectives and groundless 
practices’?® ıs a historical fate which has brought disenchantment and 


7 Paul Krugman, review of Fals Dewa, in Now Statesman, July 1998. 

® See especially Anthony Dworkin's review, “The Reactionary Progressive’ in Prespes, 
April 1998 

9 Michael Kenny, review of False Down ın Renemal, vol. 6, no. 3, 1998, pp. 84-8 

10 See Frenk Vandenbroucke, Gleheltsatren, Inequality, and Social Damecracy, Loodon 1998. 
U False Dawn, p 17. 

™ Enlightenment’s Wake’ in Ez/rgitmment's Wake, pp. 144—184. 

d Alasdair Macintyre, After Vertes, London 1981 

™ Richard Rorty, Comtexgency, Irony, and Seltdarity, Cambridge 1989. 

‘Enlightenment's Wake’, p. 146 

16 Ibid. 
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a radical disjunction in Western cultural history. He focuses on 
oeoliberalism as one instance of a wider malady, the rationalist 
utopian thinking which was spawned by the Enlightenment and its 
humanist project of the technological domination of the earth, with 
irreversible consequences for life on the planet. 


After Social Democracy 


One of Gray’s main targets is the facile optimism of writers such as 
Francis Fukuyama and other celebrators of the era of democratic 
capitalism. Gray’s vision of the future is altogether more sombre. Far 
from some new age of peace and prosperity, he believes the world 1s on 
the edge of a time of troubles which will outweigh even the terrible 
events of the twentieth century, and be marked by spreading disorder 
and conflicts over territory and resources. If the project to create a 
global free market is not checked, Gray predicts that it will lead to 
wars, impoverishment, and the breakdown of social cohesion, because 
it 1s a rationalist proyect which is unrealizable. In Gray’s view, this 
makes democracy and the free market competitors not partners. In 
particular, False Dewm maintains that the contradiction between 
social democracy and the global market is irreconcilable, and that, as 
a result, we live in a world that has left not just socialism but social 
democracy behind. 


This claim, however, is not just a claim about the nature of ideas but 
rests on a highly controversial political-economic understanding of 
the nature of globalization. Gray argues that globalization is a real 
process, which has transformed the possibilities of political action. 
He has to take head-on the Hirst-Thompson thesis which maintains 
that globalization is a fiction because, when the evidence is 
examined, there is no truly global economy." They distinguish 
between a global economy and an international economy; in the 
former, the main determinants of income and employment are 
global, and the world is ruled by supranational forces to which all 
economic agents must adapt. In the latter, national economies 
remain the central units and nation-states still make strategic 
choices about economic policy. Interdependence can grow between 
national economies because of increasing flows of goods and capital, 
but these do not amount to global economic activity; rather, they are 
more often signs of the emergence of relatively self-contained 
regional groupings. A very large amount of economic activity 
remains, ın any case, nationally based, and international flows, in 
most instances, are not significantly greater than they were before 
1914—the last age of a global economy. 


Gray disputes most of this. He does not accept the hyper- 
globalization thesis of the management consultants, such as Kenichi 
Ohmae, who believe that capital has become so mobile thar it has 


17 Paul Hirst and Grahame Thompson, Glebalssation r Omestren, Cambridge 1996 
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made the nation-state obsolete, but he does argue, making 
particular use of the analysis developed by Jonathan Perraton, David 
Goldblatt, David Held and Anthony McGrew,’ that there has been a 
qualitative change in economic activity which has brought a shift in 
structural power from nation-states to global markets and firms. This 
has made certain policies no longer possible; in particular, it has 
rendered inoperative the kind of discretionary Keynesian demand 
management aimed at maintaining full employment, whilst also 
undermining the ability of social-democratic governments to 
continue to fund their welfare states. Gray's explanation is that 
increasing capital mobility, expressed most clearly in the 
globalization of financial markets, has instituted a race to the bottom. 
National economies compete against one another to attract foreign 
direct investment, and to keep their exports competitive. In the 
process, the countries with the more expensive social costs and higher 
wages are squeezed. 


The Warning from New Zealand 


Gray illustrates his argument with a number of examples, 
including New Zealand and Sweden. He takes their fate as 
prophetic for all social-democratic régimes. They display to the 
others the image of their own future. The neoliberal experiment in 
New Zealand, launched by the Labour Party in 1984 because of 
fears that the competitiveness of the economy was being 
undermined, involved the most far-reaching programme of 
deregulation and privatization attempted anywhere and converted a 
country with a strong social-democratic tradition, high welfare 
spending, full employment and low inequality, into a divided 
society with very high income inequality, widespread poverty and a 
large underclass where none had existed before. Gray argues that 
New Zealand has adjusted to the new global economy, but at huge 
cost in terms of its social cohesion and in ways that make any return 
to the society it had once been impossible.?° 


Sweden offers the same lesson but by a different route. Long hailed as 
the most developed social-democratic régime in Europe, and having 
survived the recession in the 19708, Sweden finally succumbed to the 
pressures of the global economy in 1994, when it was forced to 
abandon its full employment policy and cease to act as the employer 
of last resort, with the bond markets insisting on an austerity package 
before supplying any further credit. Gray comments: 


18 Kenichi Ohmae, The End of the Natton-State: The Rese of Regtenal Ecomontses, London 1995. 
19 Jonathan Permton, David Goldblact, David Held, and Anthony McGrew, “The 
Globalisanion of Economic Activity’, New Pedstical Ecomsmry, vol. 2, no 2, 1997, pp. 
257-278. ‘This analysts has subsequently been extended in their mayor sudy, David Held, 
Anthony McGrew, Devid Goldblact and Jonathan Perraton, Glebe! Traxiformateeas, 
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Bond markets have knocked away the floor from under post-war 
fall employment policies. No western government today has a 
credible successor to the policies which secured western societies 
with full employment in the Keynesian era. The numbers of people 
excluded from access to work have been growing 1n most western 
societies for twenty years or more. This has occurred despite strong 
and nearly continuous economic growth in all advanced countnes. 
The social democratic obyective of full employment cannot now be 
achieved by social democratic polictes.?" 


Gray’s point is thar, if even exemplary social-democratic régimes such 
as Sweden and New Zealand are not safe, no social-democratic 
country can weather the storm. The remorseless logic of international 
competition in a global economy creates a spiral of competitive de- 
regulation which drives down wages, undermines the welfare state, 
and destroys social solidarity and the political coalitions which once 
defended the gains of the soctal-democratic order.™ The shift in the 
class balance of power, which Kalecki argued had made Keynesian 
full employment possible, is now reversed and the old disciplines of 
bankruptcy and unemployment return as the means which secure the 
rule of capital.?3 


The Collapse of Communism 


Gray believes not just that social democracy is doomed to being 
swept away by the new power of capital ın the global economy, but 
also that all the historical alternatives to capitalism have collapsed as 
well. With the end of the Soviet Union, socialism has broken down 
irretrievably and cannot be revived. Only varieties of capitalism will 
exist from now on. This might seem to align him with Fukuyama and 
the thesis of the ‘end of history’. But, whereas, for Fukuyama, the ‘end 
of history’ means that the American model of democratic capitalism 
is confirmed as the only viable model of modernity, for Gray that is a 
dangerous delusion, the last gasp of Enlightenment rationalism. Not 
only is it impossible, he argues, for the free-market project to be 
imposed on other countries such as Russia and China, it is also 
unlikely to survive even in its Anglo-Saxon heartlands because it is so 
rapidly undermining its own foundations. The future belongs not to 
American capitalism as a universal model but to various indigenous 
forms of capitalism which will not have any tendency to converge 
with American capitalism or any desire to copy it. 


Gray’s rejection of Fukuyama’s Hegelian paradise expresses his 
central theme. Marxism-Leninism and free-market economic 
rationalism may have had very different theories of economic 
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organization, but both were alike in being Enlightenment projects, 
which believed in the construction of a universal global civilization, 
and were oblivious to the costs of achieving it. The free market is the 
last great Enlightenment utopia and the collapse of its main rival has 
left it to dominate the field. It has become so influential because the 
United States, still the most powerful state ın the world, has adopted 
the free market as the expression of its own national identity. It is the 
fusion of American exceptionalism with the doctrine of the free 
market that gives this last Enlightenment project its force. 


Gray’s polemic is at its most biting in his discussion of the 
contemporary United States. In tone,,.it is similar to some of the mass 
society critics of America, as well as Marxist critics such as Herbert 
Marcuse and Paul Sweezy, with its dissection of the dark side of 
American life. The free market, which Americans are so keen to 
export to the rest of the world, is remorselessly destroying the 
foundations of social cohesion in America. Late modern capitalism is 
multiplying and deepening insecurities, especially around jobs, 
crime, families and the environment, and these are corroding the 
central institutions and values of bourgeois life. Whereas Schumpeter 
was resigned to this disorder being rectified by the imposition of a 
new bureaucratic socialist order, Gray sees no such solution as being 
any longer available. The breakdown of American society is most 
visible to him in the incarceration of the American underclass,*4 and 
the still widening gap between rich and poor. These facts alone, be 
argues, render the American model an unlikely candidate for 
adoption by other societies unless they are coerced into so doing. 


The Global Crisis 


False Dawn is a powerful polemic against the free-market ideology 
which became so ascendant in the last thirty years. But it has rather 
less to say on what should be done. This is because, on the whole, 
Gray has deep forebodings about the prospects for the world. His 
pessimism echoes that of critics of mass society in the past. Some 
commentators on his thought have seen this as an expression of the 
conservative elements in his world-view,” particularly his emphasis 
on anti-rationalism and communitartanism, and it is true that, often, 
he appears much more conservative than liberal in his attachment to 
organic patterns of development—this is another way in which he is 
close to Hayek. But he is also a very odd conservative. Quite contrary 
to Krugman’s assertions, for example, Gray's conservatism does not 
involve any kind of backward-looking nostalgia for past forms of 
society or any celebration of tradition. He does not believe thar the 
processes of modernity and globalization—which he sees as 


M Gray cites figures to show that, whereas in Bronn fewer chan one in a thousand are 
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inseparably intertwined from the beginning—can be unravelled. The 
hollowing-out of communities, identities and ways of life, means that 
the fragmentation of contemporary experience—‘the life of 
fragments and the proliferation of senseless choices’*—has to be 
endured rather than transcended. One of Gray’s most persistent 
themes concerns fate, and its unalterable nature. 


Globalization, as an expression of modernity, cannot be undone, but 
free-market or any other kind of rationalist utopianism does not have 
to be accepted. On the contrary, Gray believes strongly in value- 
pluralism, and in resisting the imposition of the same solution on all 
societies. This view does mean that, occasionally, cautious optimism 
interrupts his prognosis of gloom. He takes comfort from the fact 
that the United States does not have the power to make a universal 
free market a reality, and that, just as there was a reaction to the free- 
market experiment of the nineteenth century, so there will be a - 
reaction to the free-market experiment of the twentieth. Strong 
political pressures will arise for new regulation to curb the excesses of 
global financial markets, and restore democratic accountability. 
Accordingly, Gray calls for a reform of international economic 
governance, and he looks favourably, in one passage, on the European 
Union and its single currency as potentially creating a political and 
economic power to match the United States and provide an 
alternative.?° 


But his more persistent vision is not of the emergence of a new 
international order, but of increasing chaos and disorder, as the us 
continues to seek to impose its free-market utopia on the rest of the 
world, sparking a wave of social, political and financial turmoil which 
may eventually overwhelm the United States itself. The future he 
foresees is one in which the world has once again divided into hostile 
and competitive blocs which compete for resources and for territory, 
and in which, despite the much greater interdependence the global 
economy has created, there is no common will to create co-operative 
institutions at the international level which -could establish a new 
order. He fears that the global economy may now be ungovernable.9 
In his new postscript he writes: 


As it is presently constituted, global capitalism is inherently 
unstable. A worldwide free market is no more self-regulating than 
the national free markets of the past. Barely a decade old, it already 
contains dangerous umbalances. Unless it is reformed radically it 
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risks falling apart in a replay, at once tragic and farcical, of the trade 
wars, competitive devaluations, economic collapses and political 
upheavals of the 19308.3° 


Can Capitalism Survive? 


For Gray, the break-up of international capitalism appears inevitable. 
To Schumpeter’s famous question in Capstalism, Socialism, and Demo- 
cracy—can capitalism survive?—Gray would reply thar, as a unified 
global system, capitalism cannot survive, and the attempt to try and 
sustain it will have terrible consequences. He comes to this 
conclusion because he sees the main danger confronting the world 
economy to be the attempt to realize rationalist utopias, whether of a 
free-market or socialist kind. Gray's pessimism about the poten- 
tialities of human reason has rightly been questioned,’ but this does 
not detract from the force of his depiction of laissez-faire utopianism 
and its consequences. His book is thus a major challenge to the 
hegemony of neoliberal ideas in political discourse.” 


His work also raises other questions, concerning the role of ideas in 
shaping outcomes in the global economy, the nature of the present 
global crisis of capitalism, the future of social democracy, and how 
capitalism is likely to develop. There is widespread acceptance that 
global capitalism is in turmoil, but there are different explanations of 
its root cause. Although he acknowledges the importance of 
structural factors, such as globalization, which cannot just be willed 
away, Gray gives most emphasis to ideas. The fundamental problem 
facing the global economy is the attempt by the United States and 
the international agencies to stamp a free-market model of capitalism 
on all countries. The solution is for all countries to regain the 
economic autonomy necessary to resist the imposition of these alien 
rules, institutions and practices, and to determine their own course. 
In keeping with his value-pluralism, Gray would like to see a 
hundred varieties of indigenous capitalism. 


But what if the fundamental problem underlying the global crisis is 
not neoliberal ideological hegemony, but, rather, structural problems 
related to capital accumulation? After the exceptional boom of the 
1950s and 1960s, the global capitalist economy has endured three 
decades of faltering performance, measured by overall growth in 
output, productivity, and full employment of resources. It has been 
marked by some deep recessions and short-lived booms, as well as 
uneven progress of different national economies. No generalized 
recovery is yet in sight, but, equally, the system has avoided any 
largescale breakdown of the kind which occurred in the 1930s. In his 
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comprehensive analysis of the reasons for this slowdown, Robert 
Brenner places the emphasis squarely on the decline of profitability 
from the late 1960s, resulting from the generation of chronic 
overcapacity and overproduction.3 It is against this background that 
the new-right project to reshape institutions and weaken the position 
of organized labour has unfolded, but it is not the primary cause of 
the disorder. It is, instead, an attempt to hold capitalism together as 
an international system. 


Brenner argues that, despite the improvement of the US economy in 
the 1990s, the obstacles to the reconstitution of the conditions for a 
new stage of capitalist advance are still severe, while the prospects for 
a further major downturn, triggered by the current financial 
instability, remain high. Gray’s scenario of a possible fragmentation 
of the global economy into predatory regional blocs is a possibility, 
but it will be brought about, fundamentally, by the build-up of | 
pressures which can no longer be managed through the institutions of 

the global capitalist economy, rather than for ideological reasons. 


Foreclosing the Future 


Gray almost certainly overstates the risks of the repetition of the kind 
of disaster which overwhelmed the global capitalist economy after 
1914,>4 as well as understating the desirability of maintaining some 
kind of cosmopolitan order, however flawed and rudimentary.3) His 
dismissal of the viability of social democracy is also too final. Hirst 
and Thompson are right to emphasize the discretion which national 
governments still have. The international context has altered, but it 
always did place severe constraints on what social-democratic 
governments could do. The ‘closed economies’? which Gray says 
were necessary conditions for social democracy never really existed, 
and social democracy cannot, in any case, be limited to a single 
historical model. 


New social-democratic strategies are already emerging. Gray is quick 
to decry Euro-Keynesianism as a dead letter,” because of the 
impossibility of turning Europe into a closed economy. But the idea 
of a social Europe committed to open regionalism has more potential. 
If a new régime of global governance is to emerge, ın which, as Gray 
puts it, ‘world markets are managed so as to promote the cohesion of 
societies and the integrity of states’,3* the European Union will have 
an important role to play. 
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The current global turmoil may, after all, have less to do with the 
strength of the United States than with its weakness. A key difference 
between the period of the long boom and the period since the collapse 
of the Bretton Woods system in 1971 has been the inability of any 
power to provide sole economic leadership of the world economy. The 
turn to neoliberal doctrines reflected this weakness. At the 
international level, they are primarily defensive positions, which 
protect the interests of the strongest economic powers. They offer 
little prospect of building a truly hegemonic international order, one 
of the conditions for creating a new stage of economic advance, since 
that would require a régime of global governance which recognized, 
in some way, the interests of all states. The emergence of such a 
régime is difficult, as Gray argues, but not impossible. Experiments 
in open regionalism of the kind being developed by the European 
Union offer both new spaces for social-democratic politics as well as a 
means of avoiding the worst dangers that threaten peace and security 
in the global economy, including a return to regional blocs. 
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review 
Michael Lowy 


Surrealism’s Feminine Side 


What is surrealism? As this anthology superbly documents,” it is not . 
a ‘French literary school from the 1920s’, but a vast and ambitious 
poetic, cultural and political revolutionary movement, a subversive 
protest, in the name of desire and imagination, against bourgeois 
civilization. International in its scope, historically open-ended, its 
aim was nothing less than to combine two of the highest utopian 
dreams: to transform the world (Marx) and to change life (Rimbaud). 


One can also argue that surrealism is the most radical expression of 
revolutionary romanticism in the twentieth century. It shared with 
the first romantics the repulsion for the prosaic, ‘philistine’, reified 
capitalist ethos—the ethos of Rechenbaftigkeit (Max Weber), the 
mercantile spirit of rational calcularion—as well as the desperate 
desire to re-enchant the world. André Breton himself wrote that 
surrealism is the tail of the romantic comet, emphasizing however, 
with typical romantic irony, that it is a ‘strongly prehensile tail’... 


Associated with communism, Trotskyism and anarchism during its 
history, surrealism never ceased to search for the subversive 
treasures—'the gold of time’ (Breton}—hidden in dream, play, 
magic, poetry, love. 


Penelope Rosemont’s anthology is an outstanding contribution to an 
authentic and comprehensive image of surrealism as a cultural 
movement. By recovering the lost revolutionary voices of surrealist 
women, it fills a serious gap in twentieth-century cultural history as 
well as women’s history. 


Arranged chronologically, the book’s almost three hundred selections 
by ninety-seven authors start with a marvellous erotic dream-tale by 
Renée Gauthier, from the first issue of the first surrealist journal, Le 
Révolution surréaliste (1924), and it ends with an insightful essay on 


* Penelope Rosemont, Serrasis Women An Internatrenal Axthelegy, University of Texas 
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“Women and Surrealism’ by Nancy Joyce Peters, published ın the 
Chicago surrealist journal Arsenal in 1989. The first chapter deals 
with the formation of surrealism in the 1920s, and the following 
sections focus on the 1930s, the World War n years, the Cold War, 
-the rebellious 1960s, and a survey of surrealism around the world 
today. Included are poems, automatic texts, dreams, tales, theoretical 
essays, declarations, polemics, games and other documents that reveal 
the ways in which women have enriched surrealism as a ferment of 
ideas. Some of the authors, such as Meret Oppenheim, Nancy 
Cunard, Leonora Carrington and Frida Kahlo were able to break 
down the walls of the male cultural enclave and make a name for 
themselves. The poems, essays, paintings or photographs of Joyce 
Mansour, Valentine Penrose, Claude Cahun, Giselle Prassinos, Nora 
Mitrani, Marianne van Hirtum, Annie Le Brun are, to some extent, 
known among Europeans familiar with surrealism. But most of the 
others are here translated into English for the first time and presented 
to a broader public . 


Forty-four images illustrate the plastic arts dimension of the 
movement. This is hardly enough and one wishes there were much 
more. Penelope Rosemont deliberately emphasized the written word 
instead of the images, in contrast to most books on surrealism, which 
tend to ignore poetry and present only paintings. The limited 
number of illustrations ıs compensated for by their quality: the 
drawings and collages by Toyen, Mimi Parent, Remedios Varo or 
Rikky Ducornet—just to mention a few names—aere haunting 
experiences not easily forgotten. 


Hidden Herstory 


Combining scrupulous scholarship and passionate generosity, 
Rosemont’s remarkable introductions to each of the book’s six 
sections, as well as her notes on each author, tell the hidden story of 
surrealist women’s impact on the movement and on contemporary 
culture. They explode the androcentric and Eurocentric image of 
surrealism, and reveal an unknown continent, an astonishing cultural 
map that includes not only Paris and Pregue, but also Fort-de-France 
(Martinique), Cairo, Buenos Aires, Chicago, São Paulo and Montreal. 
Moreover, they highlight the mutual links between surrealism and 
many other radical cultural and political currents : Marxism, 
anarchism, pan-Africanism, feminism, ecology, situationism, anti- 
colonialism. 


There is something unique in surrealism’s relationship to women. As 
one perceptive historian observed, ‘no comparable movement outside 
specific feminist organizations has had such a high proportion of 
active women participants’.’ Early German romanticism of the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is perhaps the only cultural 
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current with a similar feminine presence, but women were far from 
having the same weight as in surrealism. 


However, as Rosemont shows, this was far from obvious during the 
early period of the movements: during the 19208, women 
participants—such as Simone Kahn, Denise Levy, Fanny Beznos, 
Suzanne Muzard, Nancy Cunard, Valentine Penrose—were pushed 
‘behind the scenes’. With two exceptions—Simone Breton and Gala 
Eluard—their names did not appear in any of the collective 
declarations. And some of these first documents, as for instance the 
tract ‘Hands off Love!’ from 1927——written, in fact, by Louis 
Aragon——had an unmistakable male-chauvinist flavour. In other 
words, the first surrealist group was male dominated and by no means 
free of sexism. 


Things began to change for the better with the expansion of women’s - 
involvement during the 1930s and 1940s, and this contributed to 
creating a new awareness in the group and to transforming its 
outlook, as documented in the campaign in defence of Violette 
Noziéres (1933)—a teenage girl who was raped by her father and 
killed him—and, later on, ın Breton’s feminist themes throughout 
his book Arcens 17 (1945). 


Women participants in the movement during these years—such as 
Suzanne Cesaire, Mary Low, Leonora Carrington, Lise Deharme, 
Grace Pailthorpe, Frida Kahlo—were, according to Rosemont, more 
numerous, more vocal, more assertive, more active and more 
productive than their sisters from the earlier period. Several of them 
were foreigners who came to Paris with ‘a conscious desire to be free’ 
(Meret Oppenheim). I would also add that many—at least twelve but 
perhaps as many as twenty (more biographical research would be 
needed to find the exact number)—were of Jewish origin: a secret 
affinity seemed to attract young Jewish women to surrealism. 


Let me take four examples to illustrate the diversity, the poetic 
imagination and the subversive power of the surrealist women 
included in this anthology. Nancy Cunard, born in England in 1896, 
joined the surrealist movement in Paris at its very beginning. She was 
Louis Aragon’s companion until 1928, when she left him for African- 
American jazz musician Henry Crowder. In her essay on surrealism 
from 1927, she emphasized its roots in romanticism—Pétrus Borel, 
Nerval—and the link between surrealist automatic writing and the 
romantic idea of ‘inspiration’. She also insisted on the ‘unliterary’ 
nature of surrealist research on dreams and the subconscious, situated 
on the margins of the sciennfic (Freud), the philosophical 
(Hegelianism) and the political (communism). 


In 1934, she published Negro. An Anthology, a landmark in public 
awareness of black culture. Its 864 pages included key surrealist 
authors such as Benjamin Péret and René Crevel—es well as 
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outstanding figures of the black cultural world, such as W.E.B. du 
Bois, Langston Hughes, Nicolas Guillén, Jacques Roumain and 
George Padmore. Her own contributions to the volume are inspired 
by anti-racism and the revolutionary dream of an ‘all-communist 
Harlem’. She died in poverty in a Paris hotel room in 1965. 


The Egyptian Dimension 


If Nancy Cunard is widely known, this is hardly the case of Ikbal El 
Alailly, one of the central figures of Egyptian surrealism. In 1939, she 
became the companion of the great poet Georges Heinen, with whom 
she went to live in Paris after the war. In 1945, she published in Cairo 
Vertu de l'Allemagne, an astonishing collection of German romantic 
and ‘pre-surrealist’ prose and verse. In her introduction, she sharply 
denounced ‘volkish and folkloric chauvinism’ and praised ‘the 
romantic upheaval which truly had neither beginning nor end’ as ‘the 
irreplaceable jewel’ of German literature. She insightfully perceived a 
line of continuity between the romantic ‘will to poetry’, their 
‘supreme intransigence of desire —what she calls their ‘virtue’—as 
found in Arnim, Hölderlin and Kleist, and the surrealist intrans- 
igence of René Crevel or André Breton. Before her death in Paris in 
1984, Ikbal El Alailly encouraged the young Arab surrealist 
movement in exile. 


Also of Egyptian origin—although born in London—was the poetess 
Joyce Mansour, who lived in Paris and took an active part in the 
surrealist movement from 1954 until her death in 1986. The superb 
insolence, erotic rage and bitter humour of her poems and tales are 
unique. She gave to surrealism an extraordinary body of poetry of a 
type that no women had ever written before, and which André Breton 
compared to Hyeronimus Bosch’s ‘Garden of Earthly Delights’. 


Joyce Mansour was part of the surrealist delegation which took part 
at the Cultural Congress in Havana in 1967. At this occasion she 
provoked a delicious surrealist scandal by giving the Stalinist painter 
David Alfaro Siqueiros—who organized one of the assassination 
attempts on Trotsky—a swift kick in the behind, followed by the 
message ‘De la part d'André Breton!’. In 1969, when some leading 
surrealists tried to dissolve the group ın Paris, she sided with Vincent 
Bounoure and his friends, who decided to continue the surrealist 
adventure and published the Bølletin de Liaison Surréaliste. 


Our last example belongs to the the most recent surrealist generation: 
the poetess Silvia Grénier, founder of the Surrealist Group in Buenos 
Aires (1979) and editor of its journal, Signo Ascendente (Rising Sign). 
Politically active in the Argentinean revolutionary Left during the 
difficult years of the Argentinean military dictatorship, she fought in 
solidarity with workers’ struggles, for the liberation of political 
prisoners, and for women’s rights. Her remarkable essay “Tierra 


Adentro’ (Back Country), dealing with the native peoples’ confront- 
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ation with Western ‘civilization’, provided the basis for the inter- 
national surrealist declaration against the Columbus Quincentennial 
(1992), signed by eight surrealist groups around the world. For the 
first time in the history of the surrealist movement, a document 
written by a woman became the acknowledged common ground for 
all existing active surrealist collectives. 


Why did surrealism—aefter an early strongly androcentric period — 
favour women’s free expression? Probably, as Nancy Joyce Peters and 
Penelope Rosemont argue, because its philosophy undermined sexual 
conventions, and challenged gender sterotypes. But also, as this 
anthology shows, because of a process of mutual transformation: the 
more women actively participated in the movement, the more they 
contributed to shape its ideas and desires. 


Myths are slow to die, however hard the blows they may receive, but, 
thanks to Rosemont’s path-breaking initiative, it will be much 
harder to continue to ignore women’s active part in surrealism, or to 
treat their poetic expression as ‘quantité négligeable’. 
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Victoria Brittain 


Colonialism and the Predatory 
State in the Congo 


At independence, the Congo had only two graduates, and such 
fabulous riches that the country inevitably became a magnet for 
rapacious foreign companies and for the Western intelligence 
services. Kinshasa, as the capital Leopoldville was renamed, swelled 
with worldly businessmen not averse to secret deals. Once Lumumba 
was out of the way, the government was easily manipulated into 
becoming the linchpin of the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
operations throughout much of the continent, and particularly in 
connection with the liberation struggles in Angola and in South 
Africa. In the thirty years which followed the granting of 
independence from Belgium, much of the history of the region was 
intimately tied to the very special circumstances of Congo, rebaptized 
Zaire by Mobutu in the sixties. For example, Zaire was closely 
implicated in the genocide against Tutsis in Rwanda in 1994. Adam 
Hochschild’s book” illuminates the particular character of Belgian 
colonialism in Congo and goes a long way to explain a crucial episode 
in modern racism and the foundations of the most venal state in post- 
independence Africa. In so doing, he also throws light on the 
dynamic behind the catastrophic failed rebellions of the last three 
years in Congo. 


Hochschild estimates that as many as ten million people—half the 
population of Congo—died in the forced labour system used to tap 
wild rubber for King Leopold I's companies at the height of Belgian 
exploitation of the country. So successful was his system judged by 
stock-broking circles that it was used as a model for rubber 
concession companies by the Germans in Cameroon, the Portuguese 
in Angola, and the French in Congo-Brazzaville. Here, too, the death 
rate was similarly devastating, but the rape started later, and because 
the countries were smaller, and mostly did not have the great 
resources of Congo, the later history—even the horror of Angola 
today——has been less dramatic. 


*Adam Hochschild, Keag Leapola’s Ghest, Macmillan, Basingstoke 1999, £22 50 HB. 
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Hochschild, in an immensely readable and engaging fashion, 
illuminates this appalling history in part through a sequences of 
striking portraits, which include not only the royal predator himself 
but also such dramatis personas as Congolese rebel soldiers, Joseph 
Conrad in his Congolese phase, E.D. Morel, George Washington 
Williams, and a host of others. 


Birth of the Slave Trade 


Congo’s tragedy began with a different greed—the slave trade of the 
early sixteenth century. Portuguese traders, missionaries, teachers 
and adventurers threw themselves enthusiastically into the 
organization of the traffic and, by the 1530s, 5,000 or so slaves a year 
were shipped across the Atlantic to Brazil and the Caribbean. A 
hundred and fifty years later, 15,000 captives were taken from Congo 
alone and the slaves’ destinations included the tobacco plantations of 
Virginia and Maryland. The forty or so great slavers’ castles of Ghana, 
or the slave island of Goree off Dakar, testify to the massive volume of 
the trade at its height. Hochschild’s account of the traders’ records 
gives an idea of the complete dehumanizing of Africans which it 
involved. 


Traders kept careful records of their booty. One surviving inventory 
from this region lists ‘68 head’ of slaves by name, physical defects, 
and cash value, starting with the men, who were worth the most 
money, and ending with: ‘Child, name unknown as she is dying and 
cannot speak, male without value, and a small girl Callenbo, no 
value because she ıs dying; one small girl Cantunbe, no value 
because she ıs dying.’* 


Slavery existed in Africa as part of the chiefs’ control system well 
before the Europeans arrived, although it had a rather different 
character as many slaves were captured in war, or were criminals 
being punished. And slaves were, in some areas, granted their 
freedom. But the lure of beads, mirrors, cloth, and guns, brought 
many chiefs into the market and fired the traders to go ever deeper 
into the interior of the continent to bring out the hapless bodies of 
those who, if they even survived, would live only to build economies 
on other continents. 


Unusually, there is an African account of the slave trade in early 
sixteenth century Congo. King Affonso I was a convert to 
Christianity, an enthusiastic modernizer, and wrote numerous letters 
to two successive Kings of Portugal describing with disgust the 
decimation of his country by the slave trade. 


Each day the traders are kidnapping our people—children of this 
country, sons of our nobles and vassals, even people of our own 


"Ibid ,p 1I 
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family... This corruption and depravity are so widespread that our 
land is entirely depopulated...We need in this kingdom only 
priests and school teachers, and no merchandise, unless it is wine 
and flour for Mass... It is our wish that this kingdom not be a place 
for the trade or transport of slaves.” 


He describes how consumerism is rotting his society and filling it 
with what he called a monstrous greed. 


Many of our subjects eagerly lust after Portuguese merchandise that 
your subjects have brought into our domains. To satisfy this 
inordinate appetite, they seize many of our black free subjects... 
They sell them...after having taken these prisoners to the coast 
secretly or at night...As soon as the captives are in the hands of 
white men they are branded with a red-hot 1ron.3 


The consumerist appetite of some sections of the African élite has 
remained the curse of Africa today. In what were Mobutu’s palaces in 
Congo can be seen the most conspicuous consumption of modern 
Africa: vases from China as tall as a man, brocaded curtains and 
upholstery from Paris, chandeliers from Venice. The Western tastes 
of the élite, and the price paid for them by the invisible millions in 
the forests and the slums of Congo, repeat the story of those beads, 
mirrors and bolts of cloth. 


Affonso’s education and mastery of Portuguese put him in a unique 
position to deal with the European invaders as an equal—or so he 
hoped. His letters reflect the attitude of a king who expects to be 
dealt with as a king. But his appeals did not sway the Portuguese, 
whose racism led them to behave in Congo, and, later, in their 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique, as they would not dream of 
behaving in Europe. The Portuguese refused to regulate the trade and 
even prevented Affonso’s emissaries reaching Rome when he wrote to 
the Pope to complain about the behaviour of some priests involved in 
the slave trade. 


During the twentieth century, this region of Africa has only known 
enlightened leadership in the brief three months when Patrice 
Lumumba was prime minister immediately after independence from 
Belgium. Lumumba was assassinated on the orders of the Americans 
precisely because his vision for Congo involved a reversal of the power 
relations of the colonial period. The Congo, he said, belonged to the 
Congolese, and that included no longer just its manpower but its 
fabulous minerals—gold, cobalt, diamonds, copper, cadmium and 


germanium. 


* Ibid , p. 13 
3 Ibid. 
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A Fateful Alliance 


In 1878, the explorer Henry Morton Stanley addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce in Birmingham on the business opportunity which 
awaited them in Central Africa: 


There are forty million naked people beyond that gateway, and the 
cotton spinners of Manchester are waiting to clothe them. 
Birmingham’s foundries are glowing with the red metal that shall 
presently be made into ironwork in every fashion and shape for 
them, and the trinkets that shall adorn those dusky bosoms: the 
ministers of Christ are zealous to bring them, the poor benighted 
heathen, into the Christian fold.4 


The businessmen of Birmingham did not buy Stanley's proposition. 
He went off to work instead for King Leopold of the Belgians, a man 
whose sentiments were completely in line with Stanley's lust for 
exploitation. A year before, the King had written, ‘I mean to miss no 
chance to get my share of this magnificent African cake.’ 


Leopold had had a miserable childhood, a miserable marriage, and 
only one passionate dream: impenal power and riches which would 
transport him beyond his ‘petit pays, petit gens’ which were his 
destiny as the future King of Belgium. Before he was twenty years 
old, he had travelled, notebook ın hand, to the Balkans, 
Constantinople, the Aegean, and Egypt. He had a scheme to buy 
lakes in the Nile delta, drain them and call them his colony. He 
wrote, ‘One could purchase a small kingdom in Abyssinia for 30,000 

cs... [I]f instead of talking so much about neutrality Parliament 
looked after out commerce, Belgium would become one of the richest 
countries in the world.’> 


By the time Leopold and Stanley joined forces, the King had worked 
out meticulously what he wanted and how he was going to get it. A 
humanitarian cloak was essential to his purpose. He began to talk 
about his interest in Africa as one motivated by the desire to suppress 
the slave trade, spread civilization, and advance science. He 
cultivated missionaries and explorers across Europe. His conference of 

geographers in 1876 brought together everyone in the European 
circuit involved with African exploration—except Stanley, who was 
out of touch in Central Africa on his trrumphant exploratory trip 
from Zanzibar to the Atlantic coast. Leopold flattered Western 
savants and philanthropists with the trappings of royalty as they 
stayed in his palaces, and portrayed himself as the humble servant of 
their erudite projects. His welcoming speech stressed that Belgium 
and its monarch were to be feared by no one: 


4 Basil Davidson, The Story of Africa, London 1984, p. 172 
3 Hochschild, Krag Lespola’s Ghost, p 36. 
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To open to civilization the only part of our globe which it has not 
yet penetrated, to pierce the darkness which hangs over entire 
peoples, is, I dare say, a crusade worthy of this century of 
progress...It seemed to me that Belgium, a centrally located and 
neutral country, would be a suitable place for such a 
meeting... Need I say that in bringing you to Brussels I was guided 
by no egotism? No, gentlemen, Belgium may be a small country, 
but she is happy and satisfied with her fare; I have no other 
ambition than to serve her well.® 


The geographers and explorers took his bait, elected him first 
president of the International African Association, and agreed to his 
proposed chain of bases across the Congo basin to give access to the 
interior. So far from profit and power did his motivation appear that 
Viscount de Lesseps declared Leopold’s plans ‘the greatest 
’ humanitarian work of this time’. 


A year after the Brussels conference, Stanley concluded the epic 
journey which had turned him into a media star as his articles, books, 
diaries, maps entranced British and American audiences. Leopold 
wrote to Stanley suggesting that they should discuss the future of 
Africa. 


Theft and Deception 


It was the perfect match: Stanley, brash, hardworking, ambitious, and 
craving recognition at the highest social level, Leopold needing 
someone to do his dirty work. Like so many who would come after 
them in the colonial extravaganza, Africa was to be their way into a 
wider, grander world, in which the shortcomings of their origins— 
class, in Stanley’s case; the smallness of Belgium, in the King’s case— 
were to be transcended. A century later, a procession of Belgian 
economists, military men, public relations specialists, and successful 
French politicians would find themselves drawn to Congo for the same 
reasons. At the court of Mobutu Sese Seko, the Belgians played Stanley, 
while Jacques Chirac, Valéry Giscard d'Estaing, Raymond Barre, and 
Jean-Pierre Mitterand all played Leopold in modern dress.” 


Leopold played his word games in Europe and America, inventing 
another vehicle for his plans, the International Association of the 
Congo, designed to be confused with the highly respectable but 
moribund International African Association. He described it as a sort 
of Red Cross, or a new Crusade. His plan for Congo, which had 
imperceptibly come to describe an area, not just a river, was, for an 
American audience, a ‘confederation of free negro republics’, while, 


6 Ibid, P. 44 

7 Mabatu, Keng af Zaire, directed by Thierry Michel, released in France, Belgium, eight 
Frencophone African countries, and due to be shown at the London Film Festrval, bas 
extraordinary archive film, and interviews with many of the Western players who were 
party to the third phase of the rape of Congo. 
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for Europeans, there was the idea of free cities. The King’s men knew, 
however, that the reality was very different. One wrote to Stanley: 
‘There is no question of granting the slightest political power to 
negroes. That would be absurd. The white men, heads of the stations, 
retain all the powers.”® 


For five years, Stanley led a brutal expedition through Central Africa, 
making treaties with chiefs to grant ‘everything’ to Leopold's 
company. Initially, it seemed that the ivory trade was the key goal, 
but it soon emerged that it was the land itself that Leopold wanted. 
The chiefs, who understood neither the language nor the concept of 
giving their land to someone else, gave up their sovereignty for the 
cloth, jewellery and alcohol that were now a familiar part of the 
African scene. Stanley returned to Europe having done just what the 
King wanted, but complaining that Leopold had the ‘enormous 
voracity to swallow a million of square miles with a gullet chat will 
not take in a herring’.? 


In an astonishing sleight of hand, Leopold managed, while carefully 
staying out of sight at the great Berlin conference on Africa, to get 
Europe’s statesmen and diplomats to accept his sphere of influence as 
a kind of international colony devoted to free trade. London, Paris 
and Berlin preferred to see Congo as part of Leopold’s scheme than go 
to their serious rivals. Having obtained the blessing of the great 
powers—and even of Washington—Leopold again unilaterally 
changed the name of his International Association of the Congo, and 
called it the Congo Free State. He was personally its proprietor, with 
the Belgian government just an onlooker. 


Four years later, witb another sleight of hand, the King managed to 
get a high-level conference against the slave trade held in Belgium to 
rescind the free-trade notion of the Berlin Conference and to allow 
him to use customs duties to finance the infrastructure to fight the 
Arab slave trade—a key issue for European public opinion at the 
time. Thus he gained an income source to run his colony, and he was 
quick to exploit the whiff of success by persuading the Belgian 
Parliament to give him a substantial loan of 25 million francs ($125 
million in today’s money), in return for which he proposed to leave 
Congo to Belgium in his will. Parliament gave him the loan interest- 
free—for his philanthropic work in Congo. This, then, was the birth 
of Congo as a modern state, a country invented by a ruthless obsessive 
with a lust for power and money. 


Exposing the Brutality 


But Leopold’s moment of triumph was not to be savoured calmly for 
long. His first tormentor was the unlikely figure of George 


§ Hochschild, King Lespola’s Ghest, p 67 
’Ibıd,p 74 
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Washington Williams, a veteran of the American Civil War—as well 
as of the Mexican campaign against Leopold’s brother-in-law, the 
short lived Emperor Maximillian—a Baptist minister, a journalist, 
the first black member of the Ohio state legislature, a nue and a 
historian. Williams was a brilliant speaker and writer, who espoused 
his various civil rights issues with a passion and no heed for offending 
establishment power. And what he wrote and said struck home with — 
rare force because his words sprang directly from his own 
observations in the Congo and the oral testimony of those he sought 
out. 


Williams had originally planned to go to Congo accompanied by 
dozens of black Americans to live and work in a place which Leopold 
had promoted as an African utopia. But, in the end, he went alone, 
and, on the long trip by river streamer up the Congo river to Stanley 
Falls, he saw a reality so far from what he had imagined that he sat 
down and wrote an ‘Open Letter to King Leopold’. It was the most 
scathing indictment of his African possession imaginable and threw 
the King into a fury. 


Today, reading his ‘Open Letter’, and the ‘Report upon the Congo- 
state and Country to the President of the United States of America’, 
which he wrote three months later, it seems surprising that Leopold 
had got away with his confidence trick of the philanthropist for so 
long. Hochschild estimates that 1,000 Europeans and Americans, 
mostly missionaries and traders, had been in the King’s territories by 
the nme Williams saw it in 1890, but had chosen to take the 
conditions of exploitation for granted. A twentieth-century parallel 
would be the long complicity of the West with apartheid South 
Africa. In both cases, racism proved to be as strong a pillar of 
colonialism as was religion. It legitimated horrendous brutality. Basil 
Davidson has written extensively on the origins of racism as ‘an 
ideology of justification for doing to blacks what Christianity and law 
alike forbade Europeans to do to whites’,'° and nowhere was this 
more refined than in the circles around Stanley and Leopold. 


Williams’ charges against the King were based, as his previous work 
had been, on questioning the anonymous actors of history, and 
perhaps at that time it took a black man, and one with a prodigious 
history of struggle, to do so. His story exposed the self-serving 
mythology of the triumphant Stanley. For example, the Africans who 
remembered Stanley depicted not a hero but a tyrant. They 
shuddered at his name and remembered ‘his broken promises, his 
copious profanity, his hot temper, his heavy blows, his severe and 
rigorous measures, by which they were mulcted of their lands’.7" 


a 


2 Ben! Davidson, ‘Columbus the Bones and Blood for Racism’, Revs and Class, January 
1992. 
™ Hochschild, Kiag Leapela’s Ghest, p. 110. 
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He described the casual violence of Whites to Blacks, and the greed 
and racism which underlined their every assumption and action. 
Then, as the coup de grâce, he exposed Leopold’s complete hypocrisy 
on the anti-slavery crusade. “Your Majesty’s government is engaged in 
the slave-trade, wholesale and retail. It buys and sells and steals 
slaves. Your Majesty's government gives 33 per head for able-bodied 
slaves for military service... [T]he labour force at the stations of your 
Majesty's government in the Upper River is composed of slaves of all 
ages and both sexes.’ He described canoe-loads of slaves, chain 
gangs of prisoners, extortion and piracy, and claimed simply thar the 
Congo state was guilty of ‘crimes against humanity’. As with the 
same declaration by the United Nations against apartheid South 
Africa, the words had little echo. Years later, another book written 
from the same experience at the same time, Joseph Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness, would recount the deterioration of men and morality in 
Leopold’s Congo and be regarded as fiction and allegory whereas, in 
fact, it was a reporter's notebook. 


Williams's report was published as a pamphlet by a trading company 
hostile to the King’s trade monopoly ın 1vory, and taken up by the 
press in New York, Paris, and in Belgium, where it was subyect to 
furious propaganda attacks by the King’s associates. Unfortunately, 
before Williams could establish himself in London as a campaigner 
and orator on the abuse of Congo, he died of tuberculosis. 


Dissent and Mutiny 


As the oumbers involved in Leopold’s empire’ increased, dissent 
began to emerge from some missionaries, and from the occasional 
functionary disgusted by the brutality used to maintain control. The 
black American missionary William Sheppard wrote of how he had 
come across 81 severed hands being smoked over a fire, and his report 
was much reproduced by reformers. A young newly-arrived Belgian 
prosecutor, Stanislas Lefranc, protested about the use of the infamous 
chicotte, a hippopotamus-hide whip used routinely to bear Africans. 
The complaint did not do his career any good, of course, and the 
coste continued to be a key weapon of terror. The need for terror 
grew as the demands on the Congolese people increased and 
resistance was put up by local leaders. To maintain his power, Leopold 
set up a Force Publique with Belgian and other Europeans as officers, 
mercenaries from various West African colonies and from Zanzibar, 
and local conscripts. It was to be the institution which trained æ 
certain Joseph Desiré Mobutu half a century or so later. 


Within the Force Publique there was sometimes discontent at how 
the men were treated and mutinies and revolts were common, with 
very high casualties. A French priest, Father Auguste Ache, captured 
when he walked into a rebel camp by mistake in 1897, discovered a» 
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first hand just what the rebels had in mind. He was fed and looked 
after with kindness and respect after some of the young men who 
worked with him had been interrogated by the rebels. The decisive 
argument was that he had never hit a Black. The rebels told him thar 
they had killed their Belgian officers because they had treated them 
like animals, not paying them for months, and with soldiers and 
chiefs alike flogged or hung for the slightest offence. They spoke of 
one white officer who shot sixty soldiers in a single day because they 
refused to work on a Sunday, and of another who, with his own hands, 
had poured salt and pepper on the bloody wounds made by the chicoste 
and ordered the sick from his post thrown into the Lualaba River. 


Hochschild compares this uprising and others by the Force Publique 
to the anti-colonial guerrilla wars of the 1960s. They represent an 
early form of the key nationalist and democratic impulse of 
resistance: Mulamba, the leader of this rebellion, had been chosen as 
king, as had his deputies. But, of course, the Force Publique normally 
produced collaborators, who, like Mobutu, would prefer to ally 
themselves with the dominant power. 


In the 1890s, it was the job of the Force Publique to force the 
Congolese to supply the wild rubber from the forests which had 
replaced ivory as the dominant factor ın the economy. Each area was 
given a quota and, if it was not met, punishment had to be ruthlessly 
meted out, with hostage-taking, rape, and the cutting off of ears and 
hands. The soldiers of the Force Publique were not trusted by their 
officers, who obliged them to bring back either the rubber or the ears 
and hands of villagers as proof that they had enforced the quota. 
Soldiers who failed to bring back these grim tokens would not be 
issued with any more ammunition. Many Africans also perished in 
the forced marches of porters carrying merchandise and in the 
construction of the railway to the coast. 


Missionaries, such as the black American William Sheppard, and a 
Swedish Baptist, E.V. Sjoblom, denounced the inhuman methods of 
the rubber trade, but Leopold managed to retain his legitimacy with 
a broad public in Europe during the 1890s. However, serious damage 
was done to Leopold by the exposés of Edmund Dene Morel, who had 
worked for a shipping company which plied between Antwerp and 
Congo. This company, the Liverpool-based Elder Dempster line, had 
the contract for all cargo to and from Congo. It did not take the 
young clerk Morel long to work out that the rate of shipment of arms 
to Congo and the hugely lucrative ivory and rubber which came out 
indicated a trade based on enormous exploitation and coercion. Morel 
was soon squeezed out of his job when he tried to tell his bosses what 
they were party to, found no space to write about Congo in the 
British newspaper he went to work for, but then started his own 
paper with support from a liberal Liverpool businessman. He was as 
prolific as he was passionate, and a torrent of detail flooded into the 
public domain on King Leopold’s empire. Morel was increasingly 
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given inside information from disenchanted men within the colony, 
as well as from the missionary network. And he was supported by 
some MPs and by the Anti-Slavery Society, though he himself always 
saw Congo as a case apart, where slavery was the very foundation of 
Leopold’s power, and which could not exist without that system. 


Morel’s campaign had borne fruit by 1903, when the British Foreign 
Office, finally stirred by parliamentary questions, asked their consul 
on the ground to go into the interior and make a report. Roger 
Casement had been in Africa for twenty years and knew the Congo 
situation well enough to become Morel’s greatest asset and ally after 
his journey into the interior. Casement saw women and children tied 
up, men whose hands had been cut off, villages almost deserted, 
despair everywhere he went. In his indignation, he inspired other 
Europeans to look more deeply at what was going on, and to 
denounce Leopold’s empire. He was upset enough to speak frankly to 
journalists in London, and his report, carrying all the authority of a 
British government document, detailed the abuses Morel had been 
exposing for years. 


Colonial Spin-Doctors 


Leopold mounted an energetic and well-funded defence and still 
found many willing to be taken in—just as Mobutu found those 
credulous enough to believe the similar exercises he sponsored and 
which were mercilessly exposed in V.S. Naipaul’s novel, A Bend in the 
River. Journalists were shipped out on guided tours, books were 
published, editors and journalists in European capitals were paid off, 
favourable articles were strategically placed, representing a scale of 
media corruption that was scarcely to be equalled until the covert 
operations of the CIA in post-war Europe. Mark Twain, one of Morel’s 
early supporters in the United States, wrote a satirical pamphlet 
called King Leopold's Solslogxy. In this imaginary monologue, the King 
rails against the media: ‘In these twenty years I have spent millions to 
keep the press of the two hemispheres quiet, and still these leaks keep 
occurring.’'3 The King’s sophisticated and expensive lobbying 
operation in America finally cracked under the pressure of a front 
page expose in the New York American: ‘King Leopold’s Amazing 
Attempt to Influence our Congress Exposed.’ It was an inside job, one 
of the King’s agents changed sides—the wind had begun to blow 


against the King. 


Hoping to deflect criticism, the King established a commussion to 
look into conditions in the Congo. The commission was exposed to a 
large number of witnesses determined to get the truth out to Europe. 
For almost the first time, a substantial number of African voices were 
heard describing their calvary under Belgian rule. Africans paid with 
their lives to speak to the commussion. Two, named Lilongo and 
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Ifomi, were stopped by one Leopold's agents when they were on their 
way to testify: 


He then told his sentries to tie us to two trees with our backs 
against the trees and our feet off the ground...[Olur arms were 
stretched over our heads... [Llook at the scars all over my body. We 
were hanging ın this way several days and nights...[W]e cried and 
cried until no more tears would come—it was the pein of deach 
itself. Whilst we hung there three sentries and the white man beat 
us in the private parts, on the neck and other parts of the body with 
big hard sticks, till we faunted.4 


One man died, but the other managed to testify. The commission's 
report is one long catalogue of depravity and cruelty described by 
those who suffered it. However, it was not published with the stories 
verbatim, but rather with general criticisms. The witness statements 
were sealed until the 1980s and are published in English for the first 
time by Hochschild. 


William Shepherd, the black American missionary, who spoke the 
language of the Kubas of Kasai and lived much of his life among 
them, wrote a story in 1908 which resonates with much of the work 
done by Basil Davidson on pre-colonial history in other parts of 
Africa, Williams wrote of the Kuba: 


These great stalwart men and women, who have from time 
immemorial been free, cultivating large farms of Indian corn, peas, 
tobacco, potatoes...who have always had their own king and a 
government not to be despised, officers of the law established in 
every town of the kingdom, these magnificent people have entered 
a new chapter in the history of their tribe...one of the most 
prosperous and intelligent of all the African tribes...But within 
these last three years how changed they are. Their farms are 
growing up in weeds and jungle, their king is practically a 
slave...[T]he streets of their towns are not clean and well-swept as 
they once were. Even their children cry for bread. Why this change? 
You have it ın a few words. There are armed sentries of chartered 
trading companies who force the men and women to spend most of 
their days and nights in the forests making rubber, and the price 
they receive is so meagre that they cannot live upon it."3 


A Living Legacy of Death 


Shortly before his death in 1908, Leopold was forced to transfer his 
fiefdom to Belgium, but the terrible system he had created lived on. 
And, when the country fractured at independence, it was the 
inevitable result of how that system adapted itself to the new 


4 Ibid., p 253 
3 Tbid.,p 261 
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conditions of twentieth-century capitalism in the Third World, 
maintaining the essential quality of exploitation of the country’s 
riches. Mobutu and his circle perpetuated it, with the active support 
of the us, France and Belgium." In contrast to the days of Williams, 
Shepard, Casement, Conrad and Morel, in the 1960s and 1970s there 
was no shortage of outsiders with a very accurate idea of how Congo, 
then Zaire, was being drained of its wealth, and its population being 
trained for the subservience the Whites had demanded a century 
before. Most were no more interested in exposing Mobutu than an 
earlier generation had been ın investigating Leopold. 


Under Belgian rule, the vast Congo basin never acquired a proper 
administration or social infrastructure. Leopoldian colonialism was, 
in truth, an almost purely exploitative and predatory apparatus. Since 
independence, little has changed. The traditions of the Force 
Publique have lrved on amongst bands of rapacious military 
commanders, some of them still men who learned their trade in the 
colonial period. The defeat and overthrow of Mobutu offered a brief 
hope that a new period of construction could start. But the new 
leader, Laurent Kabila, soon contracted obligations to wealthy 
backers in the West, showed himself as ruthless as Mobutu ın his use 
of ethnic politics, and turned on his former allies. Today, much of east 
and central Congo is in the grip of the Rwandese Interhamwe militias 
and ex-soldiers fighting with the troops of Laurent Kabila, the old 
Mai-Mai tribal militias of Kivu, and the armies of Robert Mugabe 
and Sam Njoma, supported by Angola and Sudan, against a fractured 
rebel movement supported by Uganda and Rwanda—old allies 
whose ties have become frayed by their entanglement in Congolese 
politics. It is a deeply ideological war: a product of the primitive 
fascism which brought the 1994 genocide to Rwanda, and the 
destruction of Angola by UNITA; but also of the ravishing of the 
Congo’s many communities and social substance by the greed of 
Leopold and his heirs. 


16 Jonathan Kwitny, Badles Ewmemses, New York 1984, see also Colette Braeckman, L’Rapes 
canpolat, Paris 1999. 
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reply 
W.G. Runciman 


Social Evolutionism: 
A Reply to Michael Rustin 


I am grateful to Michael Rustin for his considered discussion of my 
Treatise on Social Theory’ and to the Editors of the NLR for giving me 
the opportunity to respond to him. 


Rustin is right both about the objective with which I embarked on 
the trilogy and about the extent to which its second volume, in 
particular, has been overtaken, as well as vindicated, by recent 
advances in neo-Darwinian evolutionary theory. In 1986, when, as a 
result of the refusal of the Soviet authorities to grant a visa to A.M. 
Khazanov, the eminent Russian expert on nomadic pastoralism, I 
gave the British Academy’s Radcliffe-Brown Lecture in his stead,’ I 
used the opportunity to stake a claim for a neo-Darwinian—but not 
sociobiological—sociology before I was beaten to it by somebody 
else. But I need not have worried. Despite a title which deliberately 
echoed that of Darwin’s and Wallace’s joint presentation to the 
Linnaean Society in 1858, the lecture provoked no one either to 
dismiss it as unoriginal or to denounce it as erroneous. So far as I am 
aware, it has nowhere been cited in print except by myself. It ıs true 
that the subsequent publication of the second volume of the trilogy 
brought me an invitation to give a plenary address to the American 
Sociological Association in 1992. But, on this side of the Atlantic, at 
any rate, I continued to feel that I was a lone voice preaching to the 
deaf. 


I have, accordingly, been as surprised by the attention more recently 
accorded to my approach to macrosociological theory as I was by its 
previous neglect. I have by now been given the opportunity to 
address a plenary session of the World Sociological Congress in 
Bielefeld,? a Darwin Seminar at the London School of Economics, an 
Academia Europaea seminar in Basel, an annual meeting of the 


* Michael Rustin, ‘A New Socal Evolutionsm”, NLR 234, May-June 1999, pp. 106—126. 

1 W.G. Runaman, ‘On the Tendency of Human Societies to Form Varieties’, Promier off 

the British Academy 72, 1986. 

aT published as “The “Triumph” of Capitalism as a Topic in the Theory of 
Socal Selecuca”. NLR 210, March-April 1995, pp. 33—47- 
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Swedish Sociological Association in Stockholm, a British Academy 
discussion meeting in London, a British Sociological Association 
panel session in Glasgow, and even a public lecture audience in my 
own university of Cambridge under the auspices of the Social 
Anthropology Department. The clear impression with which these 
occasions have left me is of being in the middle of a classic Kuhnian 
paradigm-shift. Some of those to whom I find myself talking have 
already made significant contributions to their chosen field of 
behavioural science from within the neo-Darwinian paradigm. But 
others are exemplary cases of (in Kuhn's term) ‘hold-outs’—the ‘older 
and more experienced scientists’ who, Kuhn suggests, ‘may resist 
indefinitely’ when confronted with a novel paradigm which they 
dislike. And, in between, there are the people who wonder quite 
what it is all about but suspect that they are being drawn into one of 
those ‘deep debates’, as Kuhn described them, ‘over legitimate 
methods, problems and standards of solution’ which, however, ‘serve 
rather to define schools than produce agreement.’ 


The Neo-Darwinian Paradigm 


In considering the implications of the neo-Darwinian paradigm for 
the human sciences, it is important to distinguish the direct 
application of the theory of natural selection to aspects of human 
social behaviour previously thought beyond its scope from the 
application of the concepts of heritable variation and competitive 
selection to sociology and social anthropology at a different level. 


It is quite consistent for sociologists and social anthropologists to 
accept the results of sociobiological research on the strength of the 
evidence presented without going on to accept the reductionist 
claims put forward by E.O. Wilson in the name of ‘consilience’.‘ 
Sociobiologists, biological anthropologists, evolutionary psycho- 
logists, and behaviour geneticists have, in recent years, published 
numerous well-attested—and some less well-attested—findings 
which bear directly on one or another aspect of human social 
behaviour, and, as Rustin rightly says, sociologists cannot afford 
simply to ignore them. But sociobiology has, at least for che present, 
little or nothing to contribute to the sort of questions about state 
formation, or class conflict, or the displacement of slavery or serfdom 
by wage labour which are the concerns of a comparative and historical 
sociologist like myself. . 


More relevant to sociologists and social anthropologists are recent 
developments in evolutionary game theory, and here I accept that my 
second volume failed to give them the attention they deserve. It was 
not that I knew nothing about game theory, since, already in the 


4TS Kuhn, The Stractare of Scoeatrfic Reweluteeas, Chicago 1962, p. 157. 
3 Ibid., p. 48. 
é Edward O Wilson, Csaslimer the Uany of Kanoladge, London 1998 
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1960s, Amartya Sen and I had published a jointly-authored 
contribution to the burgeoning literature on the ‘prisoner’s 
dilemma’ .’ I was also aware of the irony that, although von Neumann 
and Morgenstern had expected the theory of games to be useful 
particularly to economists, it was to biological theory that it had 
turned out to have more to offer.? But I did not then appreciate just 
how much game theory would contribute both formally and 
experimentally to the study of the evolution of reciprocal altruism 
and maintenance of stable social contracts in human groups—topics 
of unmistakable relevance to any analysis of the interaction between 
relations of domination and of co-operation in societies of different 
kinds. 


An equally important omission was my failure to consider the nature 
of the relation of cultural selection—that is, the transmission to 
adjacent or successive populations of mutant beliefs and values 
through imitation and learning—to social selection. Although I had 
come across the early work of Boyd and Richerson, I had not 
appreciated the value of their modelling of cultural transmission as an 
inheritance system, I had not read any of the seminal papers of the 
American psychologist Donald Campbell, and I had not even tried 
to explore in any detail the relationship, in the evolution of human 
communities, institutions, and societies of different kinds, between 
interpersonal relationships of influence and institutional 
relationships of power." 


Disanalogies and Metaphors 


That said, however, nothing has led me to conclude thar it is a 
mistake to regard some version of Darwin’s original conception of 
heritable variation and competitive selection as fundamental to the 
explanation of qualitative change, all the way from the evolution of 
organic life out of the chemical constituents of matter to the 
evolution of purpose-built computers with some of the properties of 
the human mind. The disanalogies between the successive levels of 
what is nonetheless a continuous process are well known, and I have 
little disagreement with what Rustin says about them." Human 
societies are indeed ‘Lamarckian’ in what I understand to be Rustin’s 
sense of that sometimes misleading adjective. Sociologists, whatever 


1 W.G. Runciman and A.K Sen, ‘Games, Justice, and the General Will’, Mona 74, 1965. 
* John Maynard Smith, Eewatiow and the Theory of Games, Cambridge 1982, p vii. 


‘Bvolunonary Epistemology’, in The Phlesepby of Karl Pepper, edited by PA. Schilpp, La 

Salle 1974- 

™ But see now W.G. Runciman, ‘Greek Hoplites, Warrior Culture, and Indirect Biss’, 

Journal of the Reyal Axthrepelegscal Instituts 4, 1998. 

HI am, however, at a loss co see what Rustin means when be says ther, Unlike generic 

_ mutanon, posctices do not seem to refer to a bounded category of social fact which can be 
related to their larger social context un a consistent way’. On the contrary: it is only because 

they do, and they can, thar I am able to provide the ‘powerful explanations of why specific 

developments were or were not able to take place’ foc which Rustin grves me credit. 
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the particular communities, institutions, or societies they choose to 
study, have to deal with the heritable variation and competitive 
selection of chree quite different units of selection and three quite 
separate mechanisms for information transfer affecting phenotype— 
genetic transmission from organism to organism of the code for 
building protein molecules; exosomatic transmission from mind to 
mind of cultural codes through imitation and learning; and 
transmission from role to role of institutionally sanctioned codes of 
behaviour by which the practices constitutive of the roles are defined. 
But the neo-Darwinian concepts of mutation, replication, and 
adaptation apply at all three levels. Mutant memes and practices, like 
mutant genes, will be replicared and diffused, whatever the cause of 
the mutation, only if they are fit and hence selected—only, that is, if 
their chances of replication and diffusion are enhanced by some 
competitive advantage conferred on their carriers by some specific 
features of their environment. 


To Rustio’s claim that my ‘project for an evolutionary sociology’ is 
based not on the causal links between biology and sociology but ‘on a 
more abstract and metaphorical comparison’ between them, the 
answer is twofold. In the first place, a great deal of the language of 
science ıs metaphorical and none the worse for that.™ In the second 
place, when a set of terms is transposed from one domain to another 
where their denotation is different, the transposition can be dismissed 
as ‘merely’ metaphorical only if their connotation adds nothing to the 
terms already in use in the domain to which they have been 
transposed. To say that cultural and social evolution, like biological 
evolution, come about through a process of heritable variation and 
competitive selection is not to say that it is the same process but that 
the analogies outweigh the disanalogies. The result is that a research 
programme can be devised, and explanatory hypotheses formulated 
and tested, ın a way that could not have been done from within the 
earlier paradigms—Marxist, Durkheimian, behaviourist, or whatever 
——which are being displaced. The goal of such a programme is to 
arrive at a better understanding of the actual process, whatever it is, 
by which qualitative cultural and social change comes about across 
the historical, ethnographic, and archaeological record. If and when ıt 
fails to achieve that goal, it will be displaced in its turn. 


Methods and Values 


Where I part company more seriously with Rustin is over what he 
says about methods and values. This is not because I believe, or would 
ever suggest, that the philosophical issues involved in the relation of 
statements of fact to judgements of value—however defined—-have 
been settled by anybody, let alone by myself in the first volume of the 
trilogy. But, surely, by now, two propositions can be accepted by all 
sociologists who are neither, on the one hand, sceptics (or nihilists), 


13 See Robin Dunber, The Trewbls with Scrence, London 1995 
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for whom neither statements of fact nor judgements of value have any 
inter-subjective validity, nor, on the other hand, cognitivists (or 
deists), for whom judgements of value have the same logical status as 
statements of fact. The first proposition is that no academic research 
is without its set of what Hume called ‘presumptions’—Rustin’s 
‘framing perspective’-—which reflects the researcher's own priorities 
and preferences. The second is that, to the extent that any would-be 
causal explanation is validated by evidence capable in principle of 
disconfirming it, its validity is independent of the values, whatever 
they may be, of the researcher who has put it forward. 


Accordingly, I have no wish to dispute Rustin’s assertion that my 
second volume has its ‘own criteria of method and relevance’, or that 
the argument of my third volume depends on ‘what changes are 
considered to be significant’. How could it be otherwise? We are all 
‘perspectivists’, in the sense that we cannot but agree that there is no 
uniquely privileged viewpoint from which to observe and try to make 
sense of the world in which we find ourselves. But, as Nietzsche 
himself reminds us, although there is no final and absolute Truth, 
there are some truths—or, as Nietzsche characteristically calls them, 
‘irrefutable mistakes of mankind’—which become, in due course, as 
boring as the multiplication tables. ‘Perspectivism’ loses its relevance 
when, from every possible perspective, 12x12=144, Linear B is a 
form of Greek, strings of DNA carry the instructions for building 
protein molecules, plague epidemics are caused not by human 
sinfulness*> but by transmission of a bacillus initially passed from rats 
to humans via fleas, and an economy can have a comperative 
advantage in some manufactured products even if less efficient at 
manufacturing them than its trading partners. 


The relevance of ‘perspectivism’ is, however, inescapable when it 
comes to the ‘framing’ of sequential narrative explanations. No two 
sociologists—or historians—will ever give identical accounts of what 
has changed, and why, over a given period in a given society, not 
simply because their personal values may have influenced their choice 
of questions to ask but because, even if their values are the same as 
each other's, they will choose different contrasts to try to explain and 
give different answers to counterfactual questions of the kind to 
which every such enquiry leads but of which no definitive resolution 
is ever possible. Historians of the French Revolution may all feel 
bound to agree, after studying the provincial archives, thar the 
Jacobinism of 1793-94 cannot be explained by reference to 


“4 This second proposition is noc inconsistent with the sense of ‘value’ ın which, es argued 
by Jobn R Searle (The Coastractren of Social Reality, New York 1995, p. 15), to discover the 
function of the heart in pumping blood is to assign to the causal process discovered a 
teleology which implies some prior assignment of value: s heart diagnosed as ‘bad’ is noc 
‘bad’ in the same sense that the person whose heart it 1s may be judged a ‘good’ oc ‘bed’ 


person. 
15 A hypothess which co many contemporary observers seemed all too well supported by 
empinaal evidence. see Keith Thomss, Ralzgsen and the Decline of Maga, Oxford 1971, pp. 85~9. 
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Robespierre’s previously supposed direction exercised unilaterally 
from Paris. But the idea that any amount of archival research could 
lead them to agree on a single authoritative narrative explanation of 
the Revolution in general, or even the Terror in particular, is 
manifestly unreal. 


Continuity and Rupture 


Rustin is, accordingly, quite nght in pointing to the difference 
between Ross McKibbin’s account of the structure and culture of 
twentieth-century England and mine. McKibbin’s narrative begins, 
as mine effectively does, with Lloyd George’s Coalition government 
of 1918. But his ends, as mine does not, with Attlee’s Labour 
government of 1945-5 1, and, unlike me, he holds, ın Rustin’s words, 
that ‘important changes did take place during and after the Second 
World War’. Yet I wonder if the difference between us is quite as 
wide as Rustin represents it. Stefan Collini, in his review of 
McKibbin,’ has commented that ‘A sense of hopes shattered by 
much subsequent experience is discernible in his judgement that “the 
Labour Party let slip an opportunity which was unlikely ever to 
recur”.’ This may be, as Rustin evidently assumes, because of 
McKibbin’s ‘more egalitarian and democratic values’ and ‘intuition’ 
of ‘some continuing contemporary interest’. But, if McKibbin’s hopes 
have been frustrated, it 1s precisely because, as my third volume 
argues, no major and lasting change in England’s modes of 
production, persuasion, and coercion took place between 1945 and 
1951, despite the widespread conviction, at the time, among both 
left-wing and right-wing observers that they were living through 


one.*7 


Rustin’s assertion that my analysis of twentieth-century England was 
‘shaped’ by a wish to demonstrate this ‘continuity’ is the reverse of 
what actually happened. I approached my chosen topic in terms of the 
‘criteria of method and relevance’ set out in the first volume of the 
trilogy and the ‘framing perspective’ set out in the second. What I 
then found was that, whereas in 1945—51 there was less significant 
and lasting change in England’s modes of production, persuasion, and 
coercion than was generally assumed at the time, in 1915~—22 there 
had been more. At first, I found this surprising: I had not appreciated 
1t at the time of writing my book on Relative Deprevation and Social 
Justice, to whose influence Rustin generously refers. But the further I 
looked toto the evidence, the more clearly I saw that this conclusion 
was entirely consistent both with the methodology set out in the first 
volume of my trilogy and with the substantive theory set out in the 
second. The first volume stresses the disjunction between, on the one 


16 ‘Labour's Lost Chance’, Temes Literary Supplement, 17 Apcil 1998. 
17 Although McKibbin’s volume had not yet appeared by the ume char I published mine, 
any reader of mune will see from my references the debt thar I owe to McKibbin’s earlier 


writings. 
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hand, the subjective experience of social change which sociologists 
need to describe?® and, on the other, the underlying causes of it which 
they need to explain. The second stresses the importance of the 
environmental influences which determine whether mutant 
economic, ideological, and political practices are fit and hence 
selected, whatever the intentions of their carriers. It is, of course, 
quite possible that the conclusions of my third volume are mistaken. 
But, if so, that is because I can be shown to have either ignored or 
misinterpreted evidence which tells against them, whatever my 
wishes—if any—may or may not have been. 


When, therefore, Rustin describes me as searching for ‘an 
Archimedean point from ‘which values can be excluded’, he seems to 
me to be wilfully missing the significant methodological point. 
There is indeed no such point, any more in mathematics than in 
sociology. The Pythagoreans were inspired in their search for the so- 
called ‘perfect numbers’, whose divisors add up to the number itself, 
by their conviction that they were thereby bringing humanity closer 
to the divine, just as Marx was inspired in his search for a theory of 
the ultimate transcendence of class conflict through the agency of the 
proletariat by his hatred of capitalist exploitation. But Pythagorean 
number theory stands or falls irrespective of the hostility—which was 
intense—of the Pythagoreans’ ideological opponents, just as the 
Marxist theory of class conflict stands or falls irrespective of the no 
less intense hostility of the Marxists’ ideological opponents. No 
doubt many sociologists—and by no means only Marxists—use their 
sociology as a means to promote their personal values. But, if their 
readers’ acceptance of their explanations of social behaviour depends 
on their readers’ acceptance of their personal values, then their 
explanations are compromised, and the credibility of their sociology 
undermined, to precisely that extent. Hence the need, which is one of 
the principal themes of the first volume of my trilogy, for sociologists 
to make clear to their readers what, in illocutionary terms, they are 
doing tw advancing the propositions which they have chosen—for 
whatever personal reasons—to try to persuade their readers to accept. 


A New Macrosociology 


If macrosociology is, as I believe it to be, in the middle of a Kuhnian 
paradigm-shift, then it is only to be expected that as many new 
questions should be being raised as old ones answered. Nor is it 
surprising if many of those whom Kuhn called the ‘first supporters’ 
whose ‘hard-headed arguments’ in due course bring about ‘an 
increasing shift in the distribution of professional allegiances’? 
should come from the more specialized behavioural sciences rather 


18 The concept of ‘description’ us used in the semi-technical sense which I took from S. 
Toulmin-and K. Barer, ‘On Describing’, Miad 61, 1952. It us expounded in detail in 
Chapter 4 of Volume 1, and applied in detail ın Chapter 4 of Volume m. 

19 Kuhn, The Strectars of Scientific Rewelxtions, D. 157. 
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than from sociology or social anthropology. But the question by 
which I take the subject-matter of macrosociology to be defined— 
why are the different human institutions, communities, and societies 
in the world as we observe them to be?—has now to be addressed ın a 
different way, even if the agenda 1s one which Marx, Weber and 
Durkheim would still recognize as their own. 


The change of perspective which many sociologists and social 
anthropologists seem to find hardest to accept is from seeing human 
beings as the purposive agents of social change to seeing them as the 
carriers of units of selection whose functions for their carriers explain 
whether or not, and if so how, significant change ın fact occurs. 
Nobody denies that human beings have purposes or that politicians’ 
decisions have consequences. But the difference is between seeing 
those purposes and decisions as the causes of social change and seeing 
them as random inputs into the ongoing process of heritable variation 
and competitive selection of genes, memes, and practices. A detailed 
narrative explanation of any particular evolutionary sequence will no 
doubt embrace the causes of mutations as well as their consequences. 
But no more in social and cultural than in biological evolution does 
ascertaining the first provide the explanation of the second. Political 
decisions are not, to be sure, ‘random’ in the sense that a toss of the 
coin is random—or not unless politicians decide deliberately to 
randomize their decisions by tossing coins. But the explanation of 
social and cultural change, where and when it occurs, 1s to be sought 
in the relation between the units of selection and their total 
environment, not in the hopes and fears inside their carriers’ heads. 


I am accordingly puzzled by Rustin’s saying that I underestimate the 
permeability of spatial boundaries, since not the least of the merits of 
a selectionist approach ıs its recognition that the competitive 
pressures acting on the units of selection transcend geographical, 
linguistic, and national frontiers. That is why I put forward the term 
‘institutional catchment area’ in my second volume, and the same 
consideration applies to the units of cultural’? as to the units of social 
selection. There is nothing new about this except the speed of transfer 
now made possible by new information technology. Boundaries were 
no less permeable in the days of the Hanseatic merchants than they 
are in the days of Microsoft, and selective pressure 1s often exerted, 
whether economically, ideologically, or politically, from without 
rather than within. In the particular case of twentieth-century 
England, Rustin thinks I underestimate the exogenous pressures. 
Perhaps I do. But, on my reading of the evidence, the conclusion to 
which it leads is that exogenous pressures have made less difference to 
England’s modes of production, persuasion, and coercion than I too 
had initially assumed. 


% See Christopher Brumann, “Waiting for Culture Why « Successful Concept Should Not 
Be Discarded’, Current Authrepelegy 40, Supplement, 1999 
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In Defence of Wissenschaft 


I am puzzled also by Rustin’s complaint that I fail to engage directly 
with the work of other macrosociologists. Surely the way to develop a 
new paradigm is to bring the ideas which it generates directly to bear 
on the evidence available to us all in the historical and ethnographic 
record, not to spend time and effort on criticizing the writings of 
people ether unaware of or indifferent to the paradigm. Of course, we 
are all under an obligation to acknowledge our intellectual debts, and 
I trust that any reader of my writings will be well aware of what I owe 
to, say, Robert K. Merton or David Lockwood. But does Rustin really 
want me to expound the reasons for which I have failed, despite 
strenuous effort, to find anything of serious value in the works of, say, 
Talcott Parsons or Morris Ginsberg? Too much rather than too little 
of current sociology consists of books and articles about books and 
articles rather than books and articles about why the human 
communities, institutions, and societies in the world are as we find 
them. 


In the house of sociology there are many mansions, and I have no wish 

.to imply that all those who call themselves sociologists ought to be 
engaged in the same kind of comparative and historical sociology as 
myself. But I do wish to retain the distinction between those for 
whom it is a branch of Wissemschaft—that is, of science and 
scholarship—and those for whom metaphysical speculation or 
literary composition or political advocacy or subjective rumination 
about the human condition or stare of the contemporary world can 
equally well be practised in its name. I am as aware as Rustin of how 
much needs to be done by those of us in the former category. For good 
selectionist, as well as Popperian, reasons, any sociologist who claims 
to be able to predict the future of sociology is either a fool or a 
charlatan. But I hope that the single-volume work on which I am 
currently engaged will take the selectionist theory of sociocultural 
evolution at least some way further forward, and I shall be only too 
pleased if, when published, it gets from Michael Rustin the same 
careful attention that he has given to my Treatise. 
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reply 
Steve Rigby 


Medieval England: 
To Have and Have Not 


Given the generosity of ‘Closure Theory and Medieval England’, 
Scott Waugh’s review of my English Society in the Later Middle Ages, it 
may seem churlish to quarrel with some of his specific comments.’ 
Many of the criticisms which he makes of my work are extremely 
valid but I was less happy with his general characterization of the 
relationship between the Weberian ‘closure theory’ used in my book 
and Marxist social theory. Since this is the issue raised in Waugh’s 
review which is perhaps of most interest to readers of this journal, I 
will offer a brief reply to his comments. 


Following the neo-Weberian social theory developed by Runciman 
and by Parkin,? my book attempted to analyze medieval English 
society 10 terms of its specific social ‘systacts’ (categories of persons 
who, by virtue of their roles, share a common endowment or lack of 
economic, coercive or ideological power) and the relations of social 
exclusion (the process by which a group obtains a privileged position 
for itself through the creation of a group of inferiors) and social usur- 
pation (the attempt by the inferiors to bite into the privileges of their 
social superiors) which existed between them. As Scott Waugh points 
out,? my aims in analyzing later medieval English society were to 
establish the particular systacts created by the historically specific 
forms of social exclusion to be found in late medieval England; to 
assess the extent of the usurpationary closure mounted against such 
exclusion; to consider the extent of change ın the forms of such 
exclusion during the late medieval period; and to offer an explanation 
of such change, including an assessment of the role of usurpationary 


1S. Waugh, ‘Closure Theory and Medieval England’, NLR 226, November—December 
1997, pp 120-7;S.H Rigby, Eauglsh, Sectery on the Later Middle Ages. Class, Status and 
Geader, Basingstoke 1995 

F Parkin, Marxism and Clas They: A Besrgesss Crituget, Loodon 1979, chs. 4-6, W.G. 
Runciman, A Treatise ox Secsal Theory, Volume 0, Cambridge 1989, pp. 2-3, 12-17, 20-4. 
See also M Weber, Ecomemry and Sectety, Volume 1, Berkeley 1978, pp. 43-4, 302-7, 
342-3, 639-40, 930, 935; J er The Sectelegy of Max Weber, Harmondsworth 1972, 
pp 154-6; G. Neuwirth, ‘A Webern Ourline of a Theory of Community Its 
Application to the “Derk Ghetto”’, Brituh Jeernal of Seceslegy, vol. 20, 1969, pp. 148-63 
3 Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p 127 
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closure in bringing it about.* For Waugh, this approach, along with 
my conclusion thar social conflict was ‘a crucial determinant of social 
change’ in the later middle ages? is ‘simply Marxist analysis in differ- 
ent clothing’ so that ‘It is not clear what, precisely, social closure 
explains about society and social change that cannot be discovered 
using Marxist analysis’. Thus, whilst it is ‘important to be sensitive’ 
to the problems and shortcomings of Marxism, ‘very little is gained 
by abandoning it’ in favour of the terminology of closure theory.® 


In Defence of Marxism 


The problem here is that, far from advocating that Marxist class analy- 
sis be abandoned, Part 1 of Emglzsh Soctety is actually devoted to an 
account of medieval society in which class relations are defined in terms 
of the Marxist typology developed by G.A. Cohen.’ Far from seeking to 
abandon Marxism, my book explicitly claimed that Marx’s approach to 
class relations ‘can be subsumed into closure theory’.® It then goes on to 
offer an explicit defence of Robert Brenner's Marxist critique of popula- 
tion-besed accounts of late medieval social change and of his claim 
thar demographic change acquired its significance for socio-economic 
development ‘only in connection with specific, historically developed 
systems of social-property relations and given balances of class forces’. 
Thus, whilst I accept Professor Waugh’s extremely perceptive com- 
ment that my analysis tends, in general, to focus attention on conflict 
between social groups, ‘begging the question of how groups achieve 
internal coherence’,'® this focus actually flowed from an acceptance of 
Marx and Engels’s claim that members of any particular social group 
are often ‘on hostile terms with each other as competitors’—a point 
which Waugh accepts for the nobility’’—and that they ‘form a class 
only insofar as they have to carry on a common battle against another 
class’.'? Indeed, it might be noted that a Marxist analysis of the kind 
which I offered in Part I of English Soctety, in which classes are defined in 
terms of their relationship to society's productive forces and to the 
product of social labour, might not be entirely compatible with 
Professor Waugh’s own claim that it was ‘military experience’, with its 
‘emphasis on valour and martial ability’, which ‘decisively set apart’ the 
medieval English nobility and gentry from other social groups." 


7 Buglith Sscuty, pp. 18-21. See GA Coben, Kari Marx's Thery of Hutery A Defa, 
Oxford 1978, pp 63-79 My Marxum and History. a Critxa! Introductren, 2™ editioa 
Manchester 1998, does, however, provide a criuque of Cohen's claims for the historical pri- 
macy of society's productive forces. 

8 English Sasy, p. 17. 

? R. Brenner, “The Agrarien Roots of European Capitalism’, Past and Preset, no 97, 1982, 
p. 16. 

1° Waugh, ‘Closure Theocy’, pp 123, 125—6. 

Ihid., p 124. 

1 K, Marx and F. Engels, Collected Werks, Volume v, London 1976, p. 77- 
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Thus, rather than seeking to abandon Marxist analysis in general, I 
sought instead to offer some specific criticisms of it. Firstly, I queried 
whether Marxist analysis gained anything by retaining the notion of 
‘surplus labour’ or of ‘exploitation’ as obyectively existing, and even 
measurable, social phenomena rather than as subjective value-judge- 
ments.™ Despite Professor Waugh’s claims, the passage which he 
quoted did wot ask whether the Marxist concept of feudal relations of 
production told us anything ‘which we did not know already’ about 
medieval social relations’? but, more specifically, questioned whether 
the concepts of exploitation and surplus labour added anything to our 
analysis." 


Pluralism and Primacy 


Secondly, whilst agreeing with the ‘dilute’ formulation of Brenner's 
Marxist claims for the tmdzspensability of class structure and class 
conflict in explaining pre-industrial socio-economic development, 
I objected, on the basis of a pluralist account of causation drawn from 
the philosophy of J.S. Mull, to the earlier, ‘stronger’ formulation of 
Brenner’s claims which asserted the primacy of class and which even 
questioned whether the non-class factor of demographic change 
could be ‘treated as a “cause”’ in explaining the divergent social 
evolutions experienced in different parts of late medieval Europe.'” 
I argued that whilst Brenner’s brilliant account of pre-industrial 
social change was explicitly formulated in terms of Marxist claims for 
the primacy of society’s class relations and the conflicts to which they 
gave rise, Brenner’s own analysis involved a form of explanatory plu- 
ralism familiar from non-Marxist historiography.*® Why an account 
of historical causation based on Mill’s rejection of the hierarchies of 
causation or causal asymmetries which classically gave Marxism its 
distinctiveness as a theory of society and of history’? should be seen as 
‘simply Marxist analysis in different clothing’?° is not entirely clear. 


Thirdly, I rejected traditional Marxist accounts of medieval society 
which characterized lord-peasant relations as necessarily constituted by 
extra-economic coercion.7* I certainly welcome Scott Waugh’s 


“4 Eueltch Soray, pp. 52-7 

13 Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p 122 

16 Bugltsh Sosy, p 58 

7 Ibid., pp 139-43. I developed Mill's theory as a critique of histoncal materialism in 
Engus and the Formatson of Marxism: History, Dialectes and Revelutrea, Manchester 1992, 
pp 178-82 and “Hisconceal Causation: Is One Thing More Important Than Another’, 
Hutery, voL 80, no 259, 1995, pp. 227-42. 

18 In this respect, Brenner's work is typical of much Manust historical wrting See S.H 
Rigby, ‘Marxist Historrography’, in Compenren te Historiography, edited by M. Bentley, 
London 1997, pp 912-15. 

19T. Lovell, Preteres of Reality: Aathetic, Pelrtics and Plaasxre, London 1980, pp 27-8, 
N Geras, ‘Seven Types of Obloquy: Travesties of Marxism’, 1n The Sectalsst Register 1990, 
London 1990, pp 9-11; E.O. Wnght, A. Levine and E. Sober, Receastractrag Marxism 

London 1992, chapters 3 and 6 For full references on this point, see Rigby, Manas 
Hustonography’, p. 913, fn 106 

» Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p. 127 
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reminder that ‘military power and the use of physical force were real 
aspects of medieval society’.2? Indeed, English Soczety itself emphasized 
the use of coercive power by the landlords to raise rents above the eco- 
nomic level in those periods when demand for land was relatively low.?3 
All I argued was that the importance of free tenures and leasehold 
arrangements in medieval English society™ means that ‘feudal’ class 
relations cannot be characterized as nec-essarily involving extra-coer- 
cive power. Of course, we are, if we so wish, perfectly free to reserve the 
term ‘feudalism’ for those relations between landlord and peasant 
involving some element of extra-economic coercion. ‘All that follows is 
that we would then require some other term with which to characterize 
landlord-peasant relations in general’.?5 


Non-Class Oppression 


My fourth main criticism of Marxism was that its concentration on 
class relations could lead to a neglect of non-class forms of social 
inequality to which Part II of English Soctety was devoted. My point 
was that Marxist historical analyses tend either to downplay non-class 
forms of social inequality or to add them to the analysis ad hoc, thus 
lapsing, in practice, into a form of sociological pluralism. It is thus 
rather paradoxical that Waugh should praise Englssh Soczety for 
including ‘lengthy explanations of the place of women and the Jews 
in medieval society’.?° After all, it is difficult to see how the social 
disabilities experienced by medieval women on the basis of their gen- 
der or by Jews on the basis of their religion can be made sense of in 
terms of a traditional Marxist class-analysis with its emphasis on the 
social groups which are grounded in the production process. In fact, 
when seen in terms of their property rights and their relationship to 
the means of production, Jews—or women—were divided by class 
even though their social situation meant that they shared a common 
exclusion, on non-class grounds, from specific forms of wealth, status 
and power. It is here thar we have the answer to Waugh’s question 
about what closure theory ‘explains about society and social change 
thar cannot be discovered using Marxist analysis’.?” It is precisely 
because social inequality cannot simply be equated with or reduced to 
class inequality that, whilst it most certainly does not have to be 
abandoned, Marxist analysis has to be supplemented with closure 
theory, an approach whose explicit starting-point 1s the claim that 
racial, religious, ethnic and sexual divisions ‘have a reality swi generis’, 
a reality not reducible to causes arising from society’s mode of 
production.”® 


** Baglish Secuty, pp. 49-52 
™ Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p 124. 
33 English Sery, p. 51. 
™ Ibid., pp 34-7, 50. 
5 Ibid., p. 50 
*6 Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p 122. 
a Ibad., p- 127 
33 Peckin, Merx and Class Thury, Pp- 4-5. 
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A similar point can be made with regard to Professor Waugh’s 
extremely just comment that the analysis offered in English Society 
omitted the ‘professional and proto-professional groups’ which 
emerged in this period and his claim that these groups had to be 
omitted because of my reliance on closure theory.7? Now, whilst I 
completely accept that it was wrong to omit lawyers, administra- 
tors and so on from my analysis,” I do not accept that these groups 
had wecessartly to be omitted because of the theoretical perspective 
which I had adopted. Indeed, classically, it is Marxist social theory 
which has been seen as facing problems in dealing with the social 
privileges arising not from one’s relationship to the means of pro- 
duction but rather from the possession of academic qualifications or 
professional credentials. Far from closure theory being incapable of 
addressing these kinds of social inequality, it is precisely sociolo- 
gists in the neo-Weberian tradition who have focussed their atten- 
tion on educational and professional status as a means of access to 
social privilege.3* 


Finally, ıt was perhaps a little surprising that Waugh should recom- 
mend to us, as a means of describing medieval society, the medieval 
language of orders and of the social body, in preference to the mod- 
ern vocabulary of systacts and social closure. For Waugh, such 
notions, particularly that of society as resembling a body, ‘empha- 
sized what contemporaries viewed as the necessary relationships 
binding society into a whole; no single element could exist inde- 
pendently of others, and reciprocal obligations and benefits linked 
them all’. Although the notion of society as made of up ‘mutually 
dependent groups interacting with one another according to a pat- 
tern of ethical relations’ was a moral idealization, it also has the 
virtue of capturing ‘the interlocking nature of medieval social rela- 
tions’. Yet, traditionally, it is the conception of society as made up 
of groups ‘bound together by some relation of mutual dependence’ 
rather than of classes ‘with the potential to tear society apart’, 
which has provided the basis of functionalist sociology, and of the 
historical work based upon it, an approach which is the main 
alternative to the ‘conflict sociology’ perspective common to both 


» Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, p 124-5. 

3° An omission which I tried to rectify un English Society in the Later Middle Ages: Social 
Deference, Indrvidusl Ambition and Collectrve Resistance’, in, Teemerds a New Time, 
edited by G Dahlibdck, Stockholm, forthcoming. 

31M. Weber, Ecomenty and Socety, Volume n, Berkeley 1978, p. 1000, Parkin, Meram ama 
Class Thery, pp 54—60; R. Collins, Coxflat Secrslegy, New York 1975, pp. 86-7, R 
Collins, The Credential Smsy, New York 1979, esp. ch. 1, R- Murphy, Seral Clars, 
Oxford 1988, pp 13, 185-6 

34 Waugh, ‘Closure Theory’, pp 126-7. 

33] Blum, The End of the Old Order rx Reral Exrepe, Princeton 1978, pp. 3-6, 440-41; 
R. Mousouer, Secta] Heererchsss: 1450 to the Prest, London 1973, G. Fourquin, The 
Anatomy of Popular Rebellion rn the Meddls Ages, Amsterdam 1978, pp. 37-8; P. Crone, Pre- 
Industrial Sesam, Oxford 1989, ch 6; M Keen, Emglech Secoaty rx the Later Middle Ages, 
Harmondsworth 1990, pp. 3—5. I discuss such theones in ‘Approaches to Pre-Industrial 
Social Structure’, 1n Orders and Herarchees rx Late Maalseval and Renasicence Lecrope, edited by 


J.-H Denton, Basingstoke, forthcoming 
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Marxism and closure theory.*4 Indeed, the ideological view of society 
as an organic unity, in which each organ or limb had to play its part 
and accept its place within a natural and divinely-ordained hierarchy, 
is usually seen by Marxist historians as a religious legitimation of feu- 
dal inequality and exploitation, rather than as an accurate reflection of 
it.5 As Weber argued, those strata which benefit from social exclusion 
tend to ‘assign religion the primary function of legitimizing their own 
life pattern and situation in the world’. Whar the privileged classes 
require of religion is the legitimation of their own good fortune: 


In practically every ethical religion found among privileged classes 
and the priests who serve them, the privileged or disprivileged 
social position of the individual is regarded as somehow merited 
from the religious point of view. What varies.is only the form by 
which good fortune is legitimized.3¢ 


Mill, Weber, Marx 


As one reviewer of English Society pointed out, the language of social clo- 
sure provides a rather jargonistic way of saying that society is divided 
into ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’.3? The point of my book was neither to 
abandon Marxism nor to translate it into some other vocabulary but 
rather to show how a Marxist social analysis has to be supplemented by 
an emphasis on non-class forms of having and not-having. In doing so, 
it offered a multidimensional account of social structure, based on 
Weberian social theory, and a pluralist account of historical change, 
based on the philosophy of Mill, which challenged traditional Marxist 
claims for the social and historical primacy of class and of class conflict. 
The aim of this pluralist approach was to capture the ‘richness of the 
historical record’,?® a richness which Waugh’s own historical studies 
have done so much to reveal. No theory can ever fully capture the com- 
plexity of medieval society or of historical change yet, equally, the use 
of one theory or another is unavoidable. Some theories are, however, 
preferable to others. Given the wealth of theories currently on offer to 
us, a reversion to the social theory propounded by fourteenth-century 
preachers and poets does not seem to be the most promising way for- 
ward for the discipline of medieval social history. As Marx and Engels 
put it, ‘Whilst in everyday life every shopkeeper is very well able to dis- 
tinguish between what somebody professes to be and what he really is, 
our historiography has not yet won this trivial insight. It takes every 
epoch at its word and believes everything it says and imagines about 
itself is true’.39 


HR Collins, Peer Sectelegscal Tradstsems, New York 1994, ch. 1. 
BH. Hilton, Cles Confixt and the Crisis of Feudalism, London 1985, pp. 222, 228 
See also S.H. Rigby, Chemcer rx Contec: Sectety, Allegory and Gender, Manchester 1996, 
- 21-2, 28-9. 
Weber, Ecesency and Sectety, Volume 0, pp. 491-2; N. Abercrombie, S. Hill and B.S. 
Turner, The Dewsnent Ideslegy Thesis, London 1980, ch 2. 
37 J T Rosenthal in Spece/em, no. 71,1996, p IOII. 
33 Waugh, ‘Closure Theocy’, p. 127 
39 Marx and Engels, Callected Works, Volume v, p. 62. 
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Student movements are once again fighting oppression and brutality in 
many parts of the world. In Indonesia, student agitation played a major 
role in ousting the Suharto regime and, against the stream of much 
opposition politics, students also came out onto the streets to protest 
against the military repression in East Timor. In Iran, students have 
been contesting the rigid controls still exercised by the conservative 
mullahs. In much of Latin America, students are resisting the reduction 
of political life to the choice between differently packaged versions of 
the same neoliberal measures. In China, students have often signalled 
profound shifts in the country’s political mood, from the May 4th 
Movement to this year’s demonstrations against the bombing of the 
Chinese embassy in Belgrade. In NLR 236, three leading participants in 
the occupation of Tiananmen Square in 1989 assessed China’s prospects 
in the fiftieth anniversary year of the Chinese Revolution. In this issue, 
Jeffrey Wasserstrom informatively surveys nearly a century of student 
agitation in China, identifying continuities and contrasts. A 
complementary essay by Xudong Zhang assesses the social meaning of 
the emergence of postmodern tropes in China today, arguing that they 
attract liberal opposition because they reflect the vigour of a still semi- 
collectivist socio-economic formation and put in question key tenets of 


prevailing free-market orthodoxy. 


The us economy of recent decades displays many regressive features, 
including stagnant wage levels, the spread of temporary employment, a 
shocking multiplication of the prison population and the escalating 
‘compensation’ levied by the corporate rich. But it behoves the Left to 
identify the strengths of Us capital in its tussle with competitors and to 
be aware that the anti-state nostrums of the neoliberal creed are for 
export not home consumption. Sometimes, a contrast is drawn between 
Europe, with its supposed social-market model, and the brutal realities 
of terminal welfare in the us. While it is true that it is better to be 
unemployed in, say, Germany, than in the us, the unemployment rate in 
Europe is two or three times greater than the US rate, with highly 
demoralizing and regrettable consequences for over twenty million 
workers and their families. In this issue of the Review, James Galbraith 
and his co-authors argue that state programmes play a huge role in 
boosting US economic performance and that relatively low levels of 
unemployment have produced a reduction of some key indicators of 
economic inequality in comparison with the EU. According to these 
authors, the EU ‘superstate’ does precious little to mitigate the 
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inequalities which yawn between rich and poor regions. In the US, 
public spending on several areas of social expenditure—university 
education, scientific research, social security retirement pensions, 
military outlays—is not only higher than in Europe but contributes both 
to economic growth and to redistribution from wealthier to poorer 
states. The conclusion—that Reagan and Clinton have been more 
effectively interventionist than Europe’s social democrats—is likely to 
prove as controversial as it is unconventional. 


Rarely have liberal-imperialist illusions been so rapidly and cruelly 
exposed as in the aftermath of the Kosovo war. While the KLA has 
cleansed Kosovo of Serbs and Romanies, Milosevic has survived the 
onslaught. Events elsewhere have also underlined the cynicism of 
Albright and Blair. In South East Asia, a combination of local powers 
and the UN contrived a peaceful Indonesian withdrawal from East 
Timor and no one can believe that bombing Java, or excluding China, 
would have assisted such a result. Meanwhile, events in North Caucasus 
show that, while the West failed to welcome a Russian role in Kosovo, 
where it could have avoided war, it is prepared to see Moscow follow its 
own bloody example. As we go to press, the British and American 
governments, usually so free with criticism and advice, have yet to take 
exception to a vicious Russian bombing campaign against Chechnya 
which heralds an imminent invasion. In this issue, we publish a lively 
account of the national movements of North Caucasus by Georgi 
Derluguian, showing them to display that mixture of gangsterism and 
democracy which is the hallmark of authentic nationalism. 


It is with great regret that we inform readers of the death of Michael 
Sprioker, an editor of this journal, on 12 August 1999. Mike was the co- 
founder and co-editor, with Mike Davis, of Verso’s Haymarket Series as 
well as begetter of many texts on theory, Marxism, literature, and was 
most recently the author of a study on Proust and edited a collection of 
reflections on Derrida’s Specters of Marx. Here, we publish two tributes 
to his spirit and fortitude, by Fred Pfeil and Aijaz Ahmad, as well as 
a major review essay on Walter Benjamin and the Frankfurt School that 
he finished shortly before his untimely death. He will be greatly missed. 


Finally, this issue also carries an elegant and intriguing review by 
Charity Scribner of a much discussed exhibition on the former GDR, as 
well as a robustly critical survey by Terry Eagleton of a major work on 
Marxism and human nature by Sean Sayers. 


Georgi M. Derluguian 


Che Guevaras in Turbans 
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Dn 7 August 1999, caravans of well-armed and bearded men, wearing 
‘amouflage fatigues and Islamic skullcaps or headbands, crossed from 
Chechnya into the mountains of Daghestan. They were led by the two most 
amous field commanders of the recent Chechen war of independence—Shamil 
Jasayev and Khattab. Basayev had gained world-wide notoriety in June 1995, 
when his detachment briefly seized the town of Budionnovsk in southern 
Lussia, barricaded itself in the hospital with almost 1,600 hostages, and, in a 
Mramatic televised stand-off, forced Moscow to halt its immensely destructive 
«ffensive in Chechnya and accept negotiations with the rebels. The uneasy 
ruce lasted only as long as it took Moscow to reshuffle its top generals for yet 
nother time and realize that the rebel forces had exploited the lull to rebuild 
mheir confidence and infrastructure, badly battered in the heroic but near- 
«uicidal defence of Grozny during the initial phase of the war. 


Aeanwhile, the puppet government of Chechnya, consisting of the pre-1991 
‘hechen nomenklatura élite and a few former revolutionaries who had since 
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quarrelled with the separatist Chechen President General 
Djohar Dudayev, tried, with Russian help, to create its own military 
units, governmental authorities and a newly elected regional 
parliament. The hostilities fully resumed towards the end of 1995 
with increased ferocity on every side. In April 1996, another 
Chechen detachment dealt a spectacularly humiliating blow to the 
Russian army, when an armoured regiment was ambushed and 
annihilated in a mountain pass near Yarysh-Mardy. This 
triumphantly videotaped slaughter instantaneously advertised the 
name of Khattab, a mysterious Arab from either Jordan or Saudi 
Arabia who had allegedly acquired his military skills while fighting 
on the mojaheddin side in Afghanistan and, later, in the Tajikistan 
civil war. 


Khattab and Basayev 


Khartab rushed to Chechnya in the first days of the Russian invasion 
and created the multi-ethnic guerrilla brigade that fought under 
explicitly Islamist colours rather than the banner of Chechen 
nationalism. Khattab’s small army was reputedly among the best- 
equipped and the most ruthless units fighting against the Russians 
in Chechnya. Its apparently generous sources of financing remained 
no less a matter of speculation than the elusive identity of its 
commander. After the war ended in August 1996, Khattab 
maintained in his camps an active training programme for the young 
Islamist mojaheds who were said to be recruited from all over the 
Muslim areas of the former USSR as well as the Middle East. He 
married a Daghestani woman and thus became an honorary native. 
The Russian press frequently blamed Khattab and his associates for 
many terrorist bombings and hostage-takings in Chechnya—and as 
far away as Uzbekistan—but could never prove the charges. 


In the aftermath of Chechen victory and the Russian withdrawal in 
the autumn of 1996, Shamil Basayev, in contrast, made a surprising 
effort to recast himself as a cosmopolitan civilian and secular 
statesman. Unlike the elements of local artistic intelligentsia, who, in 
the early 19908, became the ideologues of Chechen independence and 
during the war proudly changed into all kinds of fatigues and 
shepherds’ sheepskin hats, Basayev shied away from such markers of 
nativist and warrior identity. He was, after all, a war hero and a native 
villager. Instead, Basayev trimmed his trade-mark beard, sported 
elegant woollen cardigans with a silk scarf, and regularly shared with 
the hordes of visiting journalists—-who could never resist their 
fascination with his romantic personality—his dreams of starting one 
day a computer dealership or a bee farm. Undoubtedly, this was part 
of Basayev’s presidential campaign strategy that also included 
mocking his fellow runners for their hypocritical newly found 
Islamism, a solemn promise to travel to Budionnovsk with the 
mission of repentance and reconciliation, and an emphatic appeal to 
an ethnic Russians to stay in the independent Chechnya and become 
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its citizens." Many people, however, doubted at the time that the 
recent terrorist of Budionnovsk could be recognized as the head of a 
prospective independent state by either Moscow or the Western 
governments. Besides, Basayev was barely thirty and his higher 
education ended after the first semester at the Moscow Land Survey 
Institute when, in Basayev’s fond recollection, he failed to pass the 
maths exam to none other than Konstantin Borovoy.” 


In the Chechen presidential elections of January 1997, Basayev 
nonetheless scored 23.5 per cent of the vote, stemming, according to 
exit polls, overwhelmingly from the younger Chechens who 
regarded the victorious Colonel Aslan Maskhadov as the symbol of 
old Soviet habits and hierarchy—precisely the same attributes cited 
by the larger half of Chechens who supported Maskhadov’s 
candidacy and his promise of a return to normality.’ Basayev spent 
the next couple of years flitting between Maskhadov’s government, 
where he regularly rebelled against the futile bureaucratic routines 
and the opposition of disgruntled war veterans who neither 
disarmed nor found for themselves any appealing civilian 
occupations. The nascent nation-state was never able to disarm its 
erstwhile defenders and achieve the primary condition of 
statehood—-monopolization of the means of violence. The war- 
ravaged Chechnya had neither the internal resources nor the 
international recognition that could bring the external resources 
necessary to strike the social and political bargains which could 
sustain the new régime. Thus the Chechen revolution failed to end 
after the great patriotic victory.‘ Its mutations continued in the form 
of now almost totally obscure internecine struggles before bursting 
into the open with the attempted Islamist conquest of Daghestan in 
August-September 1999. Despite the opacity of these conflicts, we 
can, in retrospect, trace the general logic at work. 


1 From the leaflets distnbated at Basayev's electoral rallies in January-February 1997. 

* The first Chechen President Djohar Dudayev was apparently killed by a Russian missile 
guided to the beam of his satellite phone when he was dialling up Borovoy, a well-known 
Russan MP. In the 1980s, Borovoy had to moonlight as part-time lecturer ac the less 
prestigious colleges because his Jewish background was a hindrance in obmining the 
security clearance required for a comfoctable career in the Soviet military-iodustral 
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values inevitably led Borovoy to sharp criticism of Yeltsin's policies, particularly in relanon 
to the bloodshed in Chechnya. Given the sctual rules of the Russian power games, his 
maverick liberalism soon cost Dr. Borovoy both bus polrtical career and much of his fortune. 
3 The exit poll samplings were conducted by the present author and Andre: Fadin. 

4 See the estore analysis of biscomcal precedeno by Arthur L. Sunchcombe, ‘Ending 
Revolunons and Building New Governments’, Aetna ego 2, 


1999) PP- 49-73 


Economic Entropy 


During the elections of 1997, I met in Grozny the university professor 
whom President Maskhadov had just appointed as dean of the newly- 
created guerrilla re-training faculty and only halfjokingly had 
promised to make Brigadier-General in order to gain him the respect of 
his special students. The prospective dean, a respected Soviet-era 
academic disgusted with ‘Yeltsin’s war’ yet openly nostalgic of past 
relations between Grozny and Moscow, was wondering how he could 
replace the burnt libraries, laboratories, or even the benches in the 
gutted lecture halls, but his main concern was what uses the future 
graduates could expect to make of their engineering and agronomy 
diplomas, and, ın a sign of new times, also their computing and 
business management qualifications. The oil deposits of Chechnya have 
been nearing depletion since the lare 1970s. Its rusting industrial 
parks, the decrepit infrastructure and the badly strained social services 
were almost paralyzed by the generalized bankruptcy of the Soviet 
economy even before the war devastation of 1994—96. At the best of 
Soviet times, an estimated 40 per cent af the rapidly growing rural 
Chechen population was chronically unemployed and, like most rural 
areas of the Caucasus, depended on seasonal migration to Russia and 
Central Asia.> Exploiting the inherent labour shortages in the Soviet 
industrial centres and the informal managerial mechanisms for fixing 
shortfalls of all kinds, the teams of migrant workers used to bring io 
handsome incomes, which helps to account for the solid brick houses 
that have appeared in most Caucasian villages ın the 19708 and 1980s. 
In 1990, the collapse of the Soviet economy closed this valve, a factor 
which, arguably, played a role in the 1991 Chechen revolutionary 
mobilization. In 1991—94, during the relatively peaceful years between 
the unilateral declaration of Chechnya’s independence and the Russian 
military invasion, many enterprising Chechens discovered an 
alternative in cross-border petty trade. Hundreds of charted flights a 
year shuttled between Grozny and the shops of Middle Eastern 
countries, weaving an informal network of market thar most 
states, Russia in particular, would consider contraband.” After 1996, 
Moscow, apparently in an attempt to make its Grozny counterparts beg 
for federal subsidies, effectively blockaded what the Russian officials 
called the ‘criminal free trade zone’. 


Politically, Chechnya remained hostage to Russia’s unwillingness to 
recognize its independence, thus preventing the rest of the world’s 
governments from extending diplomatic recognition and any kind of 


3V.A Guzhin and NI Chugunova, Salthese mestuast Chechene-Ingushetss 1 os problemy (The 


Markat: The Cast of Shatila Trade, Sociology Department. Binghamton Unrversity 1998 
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officially-sanctioned aid. The fear of angering Moscow is the most 
obvious explanation for this attitude, yet the tacit position of the us 
was probably a stronger factor. The policy-makers in Washington view 
the Chechens in accordance with the wonderfully succinct definition 
found ın a recently published American encyclopaedia: ‘A fiercely anti- 
Russian, Muslim mountain people of the North Caucasus’.? Arguably, 
there are fundamental disagreements in Washington on whether to 
continue the cold-war strategy of containing the Russian Bear, whose 
malicious nature is claimed to be historically immutable, or to engage 
in supporting what came to be construed as Russia's transition to 
capitalist democracy. There is, however, an overriding fear of radical 
Islamism and a limit to how many overseas crises Washington can keep 
in the focus of its attention. Chechnya was thus relegated to the 
category of Russia’s many internal problems. These are the most 
obvious reasons for the continued isolation of Chechnya.® Far more 
important, however, seems the demise of the cold-war geopolitics thar, 
in the previous decades, allowed the successful rebellions in the Third 
World an almost automatic access to world networks of solidarity 
campaigns and open or covert aid from the competing superpowers. 

Furthermore, the forceful reduction of the world ideological field to the 
opposition between the reigning neoliberal orthodoxy and nativist 
reactions—in the best-seller formulations of Benjamin Barber's Jibad 
versus the MacWorld or Samuel Huntington's Clash of Civilizations— 
shows the power of self-fulfilling prophecy by channelling the protests 
of newly marginalized groups and areas worldwide into precisely this 
pattern of nativist contestation. The current re-Islamization of 
Chechnya provides a clear example. 


The Return of Islamism 


The weight of historical tradition and the supposedly constant 
Islamic factor beset the generally gloomy analyses of developments in 
the culturally Muslim areas of the former ussr. It is useful to 
remember that this was not always so. In the 1960s, Soviet Central 
Asia and the Caucasus were commonly described as the showcase of 
modernization,’ and it was no mere propagandistic claim. The socio- 
economic indicators looked impressive, and many inhabitants of the 
Soviet Muslim zone in those years felt genuinely optimistic. The 
reversal of attitudes was marked by the bristling book by Héléne 
Carrère d’Encausse which appeared in France in 1978 and was almost 


7 An Ethwebsstorscal Dactrenery of the Raisian and Sema Empires, Westport 1994, p. 146. 
*The public reactions, or, rather, the non-resctions of Westem governments to the 
Rusman invasion of Chechnya are described in the arncles of Gal W Lapidus, ‘Contested 
Sovereignty. The Tragedy of Chechnya’, Intermatroma! Secerity, vol 23, no. 1, Summer 
1998, pp. 5-49, and Svante E Cornell, ‘Internanonal Reactions to Massive Human 
Rights Violations: The Case of Chechnya’, Exrape-Asse Studies, vol 51, 00. 1, 1999, pp. 
85—100. Both authors easily find proof for the pessimistic conclumon that the West woald 
not press the issues of human rights when this hurt Western interests Boch arccles omut 
the awkward question of the West's attitude towards Chechnya’s growing Islamism. 

9 The most representative and authoritative was perhaps the study by Alec Nove and J A 
Newth, The Sorsat Msddls East. a Medel for Develepment?, London 1967 


immediately published in English by Newsweek.’° Its political 
message was timely and comforting to the West—Moscow faced an 
imminent Iranian-inspired revolution within its realm. Using Soviet 
statistics, Carrère d’Encausse argued that the Soviet modernization 
advances of previous decades have been overwhelmed by huge 
demographic growth in Central Asia and the Caucasus, where the 
population remained deeply Islamic and, for this reason, resentful of 
Russian domination. Soon jumping on the bandwagon were the 
orientalists who previously languished ın academic and political 
obscurity. The renowned French academic of Russian descent 
Alexandre Bennigsen and his disciples effortlessly turned what was 
essentially a catalogue of various Muslim popular cults in the 
territory of the UssR into a fabulous canvas of huge political 
mobilization waiting to burst into the open." The undeniable 
scholarly authority of Bennigsen et al., combined with political 
expediency, established their later publications as standard references 
for the political experts and journalists whose conjoint efforts helped 
to establish the Islamic factor in the Sovietological analyses. This 
school and its numerous emulators experienced a deep blow when the 
USSR did collapse but for entirely different reasons." Why, a decade 
later, is the spectre of Islamic revolution roaming again across the 
Caucasus and Central Asia? For an answer, let us return to post- 
revolutionary Chechnya and the trajectory of Shamil Basayev. 


Basayev grew up in a rural Chechen family where Islamic rituals and 
norms were an integral part of socialization. His first name invokes — 
Imam Shamil, the legendary Daghestani leader of the nineteenth- 
century popular movement who sought to stave off the Russian 
conquest and impose a centralized order on the anarchic micro-world 
of petty principalities and the self-governing mountain communities 
of Northern Caucasus. The state-building programme of Imam 
Shami! relied on the existing framework of Sufi brotherhoods and the 
Islamic example of Prophet Mohammed's political efforts to unify rhe 
Arabian warring tribes for the Holy War against the infidel empires. 
Moreover, the home of Shamil Basayev is the very village of Vedeno 
that, a century and half earlier, was Imam Shamil’s last stronghold in 
Chechnya. All this certainly matters, but to say thar this is all that 
matters—which is the common point of many commentaries— 


10 Hélène Carrère d'Encausse, Daciswe of an Empire The Sovet Sectalsst Republecs tn Revell, 
New York 1979. 
1 Alexandre Bennigsen and Marie Broxup, The Isleme Threat to the Soovet State, New 
York 1983. 
u Alerandre Benoigsen and Chantal Quelquejay, Les monpaments matremexx cher les 
masulmans de Rusts, Pars 1960 and Bennigsen and Enders Wimbash, Masiism Natrona! 
Conmemanism m the Sewe Unton: A Revelutromary Strategy for the Colonial World, 
1979. It us illustrarive of the changing epochs that, ın the different political climate of the 
19608, Bennigsen romanticized rather the Tatar Bolshevik Mirsaic Sultan-Galiey, 
portrayed as the Muslim communist alcernatrve to Stalinism and the fongocten father of 
the third-world revolurions. 
13 For a perceperve analysis of the nse and demise of the predictions of Islamic revolution 
in the USSR, see Munel Arkin , “The Islamic Revolution that Overthrew the Soviet Scare’, 
in Debating Reveluteens, edited by Nikki R Keddie, New York 1995, pp. 296-313. 
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would amount to reducing the actions of social individuals and 
groups to the mechanical personification of presumed traditions. 


Fortunately, Basayev himself defies the stereotypes of such 
predetermination. During his brief period as a student in Moscow, 
aside from the fateful Professor Borovoy, Basayev met Cubans and 
learned from them about Ernesto Che Guevara. The young Chechen 
commander carried a picture of Che in his breast pocket through the 
Abkhazia war of 1992—93, where he was rescuing the fellow Abkhazian 
mountaineers from the marauding Georgian warlords—and where he 
was apparently trained, supplied, and supported by the Russian 
military who saw their interests as lying in the subversion of Georgia's 
independence. Basayev had that picture on him during the raid on 
Budionnovsk and, who knows, may still cherish it today. This is not an 
eccentricity of Basayev’'s: his former superior at the Confederation of 
Mountaineer Peoples of the Caucasus Musa Shanibov claims that the 
Russian translation of Bourdieu’s Choses dites was the most important 
book in his life after the Koran. In 1992, Shanibov led the popular 
mobilization that nearly overthrew the entrenched nomenklatura in his 
native Kabardino-Balkana, and, these days, he only half-jokingly 
threatens to stage another revolution if they once again deny him the 
long overdue full professorship. Dr. Shanibov has taught social sciences 
at the Kabardino-Balkarian University since 1968. Back then, he was, 
very typically, a vaguely neo-Marxist campus reformer; thirty years 
later, after decades of repression and obscurity, he is still an ambitious 
rebel but, in his own words, ‘life has shown to our people thar true 
democracy will come with the restoration of traditions and genuine 
Islam’. One might cite as another example the brilliant and 
wonderfully opportunistic journalist Movladi Udugov, the autodidact 
master of Chechen war propaganda, who blends quotations from 
Gramsci, Samuel Huntington and the Koran into his anti-American 
diatribes and the caustic philippics directed against the ‘so-called 
Russian democrats’. If one puts aside the exoticism attributed in the 
Western cultural tradition to the world of Islam, such examples look 
scarcely more eccentric than Latin American liberation theology. 


Bitter Fruits of Victory 


Basayev and other Chechen commanders began the transition to 
Islamism in 1995, during the most trying period of the Chechen war. 
Islam first emerged as a purely symbolic marker of the border drawn 
by the war between Chechens and Russians. The requirements of war 
discipline accorded further relevance to the austerity, simplicity and 
severity of the Islamic sharia laws—to the extent that most Chechens 
could remember the religious code. After the war, the builders of the 
new Chechen state faced the dilemma of either reverting to the 
immediately available legal codes and institutions inherited from 


4 Georg: Derluguimao, ‘Bourdien's Secret Admirer in the Caucasus: Embedded Networks, 
Shifting Ideologies, and Political Contention in Kabardino-Balkeris’ (work in progress). 
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Soviet times or creating something new that would resonate with the 
Chechen pre-colonial past, the new image of independence and, 
hopefully, elicit obedience from the population. The lack 
of a consolidated political and cultural centre in Chechnya assured 
that both options were pursued at the same time and that neither 
seemed to work. The parallel creation of a Soviet-style Ministry of 
Internal Affairs and armed groups such as the so-called ‘Sharia 
Guards’ institutionalized a situation of dual power. The net outcome 
was an increasingly violent chaos that direly perplexed the Chechens. 
Talk of the hand of Moscow, or even a Zionist plot, became 
commonplace. The miraculous victory over the imperial Goliath bred 
in Chechen society the wildest expectations associated with the hard- 
won peace, of prosperity and world-recognized dignity accorded to 
the undefearable small Caucasian nation. Nobody in Chechnya 
seemed prepared to recognize that their country was noticeable in 
world politics only insofar as it continued to irritate Russia, that it 
was redundant in the global markets, or that the bandits who had 
revived the legendary mountain practice of abductions for ransom 
were indeed Chechens rather than foreign infiltrators. The 
subsequent disillusionment, and the sense of betrayal by the entire 
world, were traumatic and utterly disorienting. 


For another two years, the post-war Chechen state drifted without 
functioning institutions or, at least, a coherent ideology of state- 
building. The neoliberal market orthodoxy appeared utterly 
misplaced in a country like Chechnya, while old-style third-world 
developmentalism was neither politically available nor materially 
supported by the promise of aid. The dire social and economic crisis 
strained to its limits the traditional survival strategies of subsistence, 
labour migrations and extended family co-operation. The destruction 
of modern institutions inherited from the Soviet past radically 
increased the uncertainty and insecurity, further aggravated by the 
brutalizing effects of recent war. The remaining population was forced 
to seek the favour and protection of various warlords. These clientelistic 
security arrangements actualized the memories of traditional 
highlander clans—but the causal process certainly did not run in the 
opposite direction. The advent of neo-traditionalism was considered a 
disaster, a new Dark Ages, by many Chechens whose hard-won social 
status, skills, lifestyle and expectations—all developed in the modern 
urban environment—became devalued or simply useless. It ıs 
indicative that the propagation of new Islamic piety spread only on the 
social and political fringes of Chechnya, particularly among the rural 
young males who had been socialized in the conditions of post-Soviet 
chaos and the war. Yet Islamism met with no organized alternative, 
either secular and modern or traditional, and, by default, assumed the 
position of structuring node in the fields of Chechen culture and 
politics. Eventually, every powerful man in Chechnya, starting with 
President Aslan Maskhadov, scrambled to acquire a degree of Islamic 
discourse and representation—beards grew longer, prayers became 
conspicuous, women were expelled from the remaining offices. 
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The symbolic shift alone, however, could not help what was a 
fundamentally political and economic crisis. Chechnya was widely 
assumed to be on the brink of a self-destructive internecine war. 
Evidently, at this point, Shamil Basayev, Khartab and their allies in the 
opposition to Maskhadov resolved to break the vicious circle by 
literally cutting through the Russian blockade in what seemed the 
most promising direction —Daghestan and the Caspian Sea. 


Wahbhabite Revolutionaries 


In August 1999, Khattab and Shamil Basayev occupied several 
Daghestam villages practically without a shot, thus proving that the 
Russian state could not afford an effective presence in these remote 
mountains. This little secret was well-known locally. More than a year 
earlier, at least one sizeable Daghestani village, Karamahi, experienced 
a peaceful take-over by the native young Islamists who had been 
trained at Khattab’s camps in Chechnya. These radicals were 
commonly called the Wahhabites, despite the official refusal of the 
Saudis to recognize such movements as the legitimate offspring of the 
official sect reigning in the conservative Arabian monarchy. Indeed, 
Islamic doctrinaire intricacies aside, the Daghestani “Wabhabites’ 
behaved more like classic third-world revolutionaries with a distinctly 
anarchist streak. Their theology was a crude and militant mixture of 
contemporary Islamist teachings from Pakistan or Sudan, which had to 
be disseminated mostly in Russian translations. Their protest was 
directed primarily against the local ethnically-based clienteles and the 
traditional Islamic institutions—namely, the very Sufi brotherhood of 
Nagqshbandia that, ın the nineteenth century, Imam Shamil employed 
in his Holy War—which the revolutionaries blamed for becoming the 
pillars of an unjust and oppressive order. A new moral order was sought 
in the incandescent fundamentals of communal simplicity that must be 
reached by scraping away the layers of adulterating traditions, 
specifically the existing spiritual and secular hierarchies. As their 
opening act, the “Wahhabites’ expelled or forced the local police and 
state functionaries to resign, not unjustly blaming them for corruption, 
insulting behaviour and general redundancy. Liberated from official 
extortion, Karamahi emerged as a booming marketplace where the 
prices for local produce, and the cheap merchandise imported from 
Turkey and the duty-free zone of Abu Dhabi, were a third lower than 
elsewhere in Daghestan. This fact was possibly proof that the Karamahi 
Islamists had independent means to finance their operation, including 
the radio station and an elaborate Russian-language web site on the 
Internet.” Regardless of whether these “Wahabbites’ were familiar 
with the Latin American concept of guerrilla foo or (probably) not, 
Karamahi evidently became the base for armed propaganda. 


13 The website www.kavkazorg was cuded and mockingly defaced by the Russian hackers 
in the end of August bur sull remained operational. The BBC reported an 9 September 
thar che Amencan FBI promised venous forms of assistance to the Russian Ministry of 
Internal Affairs in dealing with the terronsts, including the virtual destruction of the 
enemy computer pecworks and communioenons 
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Ignoring the Enclave 


For a year, Moscow and, by implication, an outside world that 
continues to watch the rest of Russia’s realm through Moscow’s lens, 
simply ignored the emergence of a Chiapas-like revolutionary enclave 
around Karamahi. Moscow was absorbed with the collapse of the 
speculative market of Russian state bonds and the drastic four-fold 
devaluation of the rouble. This disaster was triggered by a 
combination of the 1998 world slump in oil prices, fears of ‘Asian 
contagion’, the ensuing panic among foreign financiers, and by 
thoughtless greed and palace intrigues within the Kremlin. The new 
situation of perpetual balancing on the brink of state bankruptcy 
undercut the central power mechanism developed by Yeltsin’s régime 
at its mature stage, when reckless borrowing, substituted for the 
earlier hyperinflation and the suppressed memones of violence in 
October 1993, served to consolidate the political field. Since the 
darkly symbolic date of 17 August 1998, the Moscow rulers could no 
longer rely on their ability to manipulate the provincial governors, 
various branches of the military, the new business oligarchs, and the 
noisy but divided and fairly docile parliamentary opposition through 
the tricks of budgetary redistribution—both legal and ‘corrupt’— 
that, throughout the 1990s, has remained the main source of wealth 
in the ostensibly privatized Russia. 


In Daghestan, the emergence of the free Islamist enclave somewhere 
up in the mountains was, at first, overshadowed by a bout of fierce 
intra-Clite struggle centred on the capital city of Mahach-kala. The 
impoverished and chronically overpopulated Daghestan, which 
depended especially heavily on Moscow for subsidies, was brought to 
the verge of internecine war even before the open devaluation of 
Russian rouble. In the 1990s, Daghestan, roughly the size of 
Portugal and with a population of two million, came to be dominated 
by approximately two hundred. powerful families, or six to seven 
thousand people, who dispose of nearly 85 per cent of the local 
wealth. 16 The leading families secured their powers through extended 
patronage networks entangling another 200,000 people as more or 
less handsomely paid retainers or in clientelistic relations. The 
journalists and many locals commonly call these vertically 
subordinated networks ‘clans’, which makes sense only in terms of 
the Sicilian analogy. There is nothing traditional about this kind of 
social organization. The ‘clans’ establish and zealously control some 
kind of economic monopoly which is not possible without political 
clout, attained, usually, in the form of ethnic cultural associations. 
Weapons have been playing a growing role in the power struggles, 
thus ‘the Daghestani patronage clans either sought to appropriate the 
units of the official security apparatus or create their own private 
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militias. The former Russian Minister of the Interior General 
Kulikov admits that he was forced to retract the order to investigate 
the emergence of private militias in Daghestan and subsequently 
treated his Daghestani police subordinates rather as allies.‘? The 
division of political power in multi-ethnic Daghestan resembles the 
Lebanese model and is no less fraught with conflict. It is the only 
national republic within the Russian Federation which has no 
presidency. Instead, there is the indirectly elected State Council, 
which consists of fourteen members, each representing the major 
recognized nationalities.‘® The Councul’s role is to continuously 
negotiate and regulate the quotas of each ethnic group in the 
distribution of official portfolios and budgetary allocations. The State 
Council is dominated by the seasoned old-time apparatchiks who, 
hitherto, were able to maintain the familiar Soviet pattern of national 
corporatism and bureaucratic balancing in the new conditions. They 
used Daghestan’s multi-ethnic composition and its proximity to the 
secessionist Chechnya as trump cards in bargaining with Moscow for 
the continued stream of subsidies and the State Council’s exclusive 
right to redirect this stream within the mountain republic.’9 


Neo-Communists and Gangsters 


For largely the same reasons—the subsidy dependence and the 
stabilizing presence of Russian troops—Daghestan stubbornly voted 
for the Russian neo-communists (CPRF) in every election. The stolidly 
conservative CPRF of Zyuganov is quite correctly considered here as 
the party of Soviet imperial nostalgia associated with the good old 
days of unchallenged security, clear hierarchical order, and relatively 
generous social spending, especially in the UssrR’s national 
peripheries. An additional factor favouring the neo-communist vote 
is the strength of patriarchal traditions in Daghestan. The family 
elders are expected to debate amongst themselves and develop 
opinions on all public matters, and they know no period that was 


7 Anatoli Kulikov, “Dagestan mozhet prevratitsia v rossiski Olster’ (Daghestan May 
Become Russis’s Ulster), Vrewse-ALN, 23 August 1999. 
™ Over thirty nationalities, ranging from relarrvity sizable (200,000 or so) to very munmuscule 
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better than the stability of Brezhnev’s placid reign or even that of 
Stalin.™ In the 1990s, this pillar of authority, however, was rapidly 
eroding. Young males pose a particular problem: they are, in their 
vast majority, unemployed and they cannot escape observing the 
increasing poverty, the effects of new wealth and the crucial role of 
violence in the accumulation of this wealth. This induces cynical 
attitudes and ruthlessly pragmatic gang-like patterns of peer 
socialization or, in the frequently heard expression, the behaviour 
reminiscent of ‘packs of young wolves’. Islam indeed begins to appear 
in this disintegrating environment as the only force capable of 
replacing the lost certainties and clear social order which was 
previously provided by the Soviet system. Of course, this was not the 
passive ritualistic Islam-of village elders. The vanguard of the new 
movement were young men who have been studying in the religious 
centres of the Middle East since the opening of Soviet borders in 
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1990. These pious young men are often called the ‘third generation’. - 


Until recently, they were treated as only a potential political force: 
the real power struggles rather pitted the generations of the Soviet- 
era somenklatura against the middle-aged new leaders who were the 
immediate result of Soviet disintegration. 


In the 19908, the Soviet-era national somenklatera entrenched in the 
State Council was under pressure to share its power with the ascending 
new strongmen who rose outside the bureaucratic framework. The 
latter started in the late 1980s as black-market operators and successful 

. racketeers, an indivisible category that may be generically described as 
violent entrepreneurs.’ Typically, at the end of Gorbachev's perestroika, 
these men saw the possibilities and advantages of politicizing their 
initially small ethnically- and village-based patronage networks. The 
clients, relatives and retainers provided the organizing stem of micro- 
national movements, and these movements became political platforms 
which were, in most cases, demobilized once they served the purposes 
of their leaders. This demobilization was probebly a self-conscious 
precaution against the individual public intellectuals, and simply 
articulate lumpenized mavericks, who could take their inspiration 
from the Chechen example and hijack the control of the movements by 
radicalizing its nationalist demands. However, in Daghestan, the road 
of nationalist radicalization was blocked by the exceptionally fractured 
ethnic landscape and the absence of major unifying grievances such as 
the memories of Stalinist deportation in Chechnya. 


Violent Clientelism 


The newly politicized Daghestani entrepreneurs showed not only 


= A remarkably comprehensive field study of Daghestan: village by the Russan scholas 
can be found in the volume called Daghestex: The Village of Hashtada (TF. Sivertseva, 
M Yu Roshchin, V.O. Bobrovnikov, Dagestan: sale Kbashtada, Moscow 1995). 

“The spt term ‘violent entrepreneurs’ wes suggested by Vadim Volkov, ‘Violent 
Entrepreneurship in Post-Communist Russia’, Esrepe-Arsa Simdi, vol. 51,00 5 , 1999, 
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calculated prudence in controlling their own movements but even 
more surprising acumen in their pragmatic ability to downplay ethnic 
and personal competition when, in 1995—98, they acted against the 
old somenklatwra as a de facto unified front or, rather, an informal 
cartel. The opposition’s key demand looked perfectly democratic— 
direct popular elections at all levels and thus a share of state offices. 
The patriarchs of the State Council relied on their own clientelistic 
dependencies, plus their deep knowledge of bureaucratic intrigue and 
highly placed contacts in Moscow. In a bitter struggle, they defended 
the key Daghestani institution, the collective presidency of State 
Council, yet, according to the conventions of Daghestani power 
games, they offered some valuable concessions to the newcomers. 
Thus, the elected mayor of Mahach-kala, Daghestan's Soviet-made 
capital, is at the same time the patron of the Darghin national 
movement, the master of the town’s shops, bazaars, and the key banks, 
and the incredible survivor of at least ten assassination attempts. (One 
left him paralyzed from the waist down, in another, the blast destroyed 
several houses and killed 16 people.) Another example was the former 
chairman of a rural trade co-operative with an ethnic movement and a 
militia of his own who was given the management of the Daghestan 
petrol distribution company; one might also cite the new head of the 
state fisheries and thus, one can assume, a leading figure in the 
poaching of Caspian sturgeon and caviar.” 


The most colourful representatives of the ‘middle’ generation were the 
Hachilayev brothers who, very characteristically, began their careers as 
martial arts instructors—the elder brother in 1987 won the European 
karate championship; the younger was Chairman of Daghestan’s 
Boxing Federation. They are suspected of establishing a money- 
laundering operation in Moscow under the guise of building a huge 
Islamic centre in the Russian capital, and of making a fortune from 
smuggling atms into Chechnya during the war. The Hachilayevs came 
from a relatively minor nationality, which is probably why they 
compensated for this with ardently Islamist propagarion in open 
defiance of official Islamic clergy. The brothers had to spend much 
effort denying the widespread accusation of murdering the respected 
mufti of Daghestan, the head of official Islam. The younger and more 
flamboyant Nadir-shah Hachilayev, member of the Russian State 
Duma, used to boast his political friendships with the Afghan Taliban 
leaders, Saddam Hussein and Muammar Gaddafi. The leader of the 
African-American Nation of Islam Lows Farrakhan indeed visited him 
in Daghestan during his provocative 1997 world tour of the Islamist 
demons loathed by Washington officials. 


The temptations of establishing the supremacy of any single 
patronage network over the others were evidently outweighed by the 


n Magomed Shamsiev, “Klanovaia operatsie’, Kemmerient-wlast, DO 20, 1998, pp. 40-4. 
The inventive title of this informacrve exposé article Lieerally translates from Russian as 
the ‘Claoned Operation’. 


frightening prospects of major bloodshed and the destruction of the 
tenuous balance of power and the state itself. This ongoing deadlock 
helped to maintain the appearance of consensual multi-ethnic 
democracy in Daghestan. The assassination of competitors 
nevertheless became, in the 1990s, a common practice, though the 
tactic of choice remained the anonymous bomb explosion. In May 
1998, Nadir-shah Hachilayev broke the rules by daring—-or being 
provoked into—a rather inept coup in Mahach-kala. His armed 
retainers briefly hoisted the green Islamic banner over the State 
Council’s offices before fleeing into their native villages and into 
Chechnya. The events immediately produced the widespread 
speculation that the radical Chechen commanders could use the 
Hachilayev revolt to break out of their blockaded and devastated 
homeland and try to gain strategic access to the Caspian sea through 
Daghestan. For a year, ıt remained one of the myriad of wild 
speculations that envelop the politics of the post-Soviet Caucasus. 


Professional Warriors 


The massive guerrilla advance in August 1999 rendered untenable 
Moscow’s policy of ignoring the incipient Islamist movement in 
Daghestan. In 1999, the beginning of the new war in the Caucasus 
resembled almost the exact reverse of the Russian invasion of Chechnya 
five years earlier. It was the Chechens who invaded this time, although 
the belligerents, for their own propagandistic reasons, claimed that the 
intruders were not intruders at all but native Daghestani Islamic 
volunteers, while Russian and Daghestani officials blamed their initial 
failures on Chechen ‘terrorists’, mercenaries from the Middle East and 
even mythical ‘incredibly huge Negroes’. The alleged backing of the 
invaders by Osama bin Laden, America’s most wanted global enemy, 
could be another myth or may turn out to be true. In this context, 
however, this allegation appears more likely to be a part of Moscow’s 
attempts to repair its image in Washington, which was so battered by 
the confrontations over Kosovo and the recent financial scandals 
involving IMF loans. In any case, from the beginning, there was little 
doubt that the core fighters were Chechen veterans of the previous war. 
The Russian army, which was suffering chronically from unpaid wages 
and the dire scarcity of combat-capeble men and matériel, did not look 
like even the ghost of its recent superpower self. The forces of Basayev 
and Khattab, in contrast, no longer resembled the ragtag guerrillas of 
all ages who, in the winter of 1995, sold their family valuables to buy 
grenade launchers and Kalashnikovs and, in a spontaneous patriotic 
surge, poured out from their villages to make what appeared a suicidal 
stand in Grozny. From whatever footage there was available last 
August, one could see an army of professional warriors. 


The footage of Chechen fighters, incidentally, was scarce and, in all 
instances, overtly propagandistic. Unlike the Chechen war of 1994-96, 
where hundreds of journalists roamed the battlefields and interviewed 
the warring sides with an almost bizarre freedom—which was chiefly 
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responsible for the crop of journalistic books on Chechnya that had 
emerged by 1998—in 1999, no reporter or outside observer dared to 
approach the Chechen side for fear of the almost assured prospect of 
kidnapping. This proved a surprisingly important disadvantage to 
Basayev, who enjoyed widespread sympathy from the Russian media 
even during his terrorist raid on Budionnovsk. Back in those days, he 
was seen by a majority of Russians, let alone Chechens themselves, as a 
desperate though strictly disciplined commander who was trying by 
whatever means available to stop the senseless carnage in his native 
country ordered by Yeltsin and the Kremlin clique. The widely 
rumoured detail that the 1999 invasion was scheduled to begin on 7 
August as a birthday present for Khattab, regardless of whether it was 
true or false, mightily added to the symbolic reversal—on 1 January 
1995, it was the Russian Minister of Defence Pavel Grachov who was to 
be congratulated on his birthday with the ‘lightning’ capture of 
Grozny. In 1995, Yeltsin's decision to invade Chechnya was met in 
Russia with almost universal consternation and disgust. In 1995, the 
man who had defeated the ussr from within and declared himself the 
‘guarantor of Russian democratic reforms’ could find support for bis 
Bonapartist experiment only among the extreme nationalist fringe, in 
the snobbish group of Moscow journalists and intellectuals who 
fashioned themselves after the nineteenth-century British empire- 
builders, and in the self-serving bureaucracy—yYeltsin’s main basis of 
support. In 1999, Yeltsin was assailed from every corner for playing 
political games with his ever-growing collection of former prime- 
ministers instead of organizing proper defences and repairing the 
disastrous social conditions in the Northern Caucasus. 


Meanwhile, the official Chechen government of Aslan Maskhadov— 
the former Soviet Colonel who, in 1994—1996, was accepted by the 
Chechen guerrillas as their chief co-ordinator and strategist and 
effortlessly became the President of Chechnya after the war— 
struggled clumsily to describe the actions of Basayev and Khattab as 
their private matter, or a purely internal affair of Daghestan, and even 
as a plot masterminded by Moscow and the West. We have no 
evidence of attitudes within Chechen society. After the euphoria over 
the Russian defeat in 1996 and the de facto confirmation of 
Chechnya’s independence in the first and only free elections of 
February 1997, Chechen society seems to have lost its voice. 


The Daghestani Resistance 


Perhaps most surprising of all was the attitude of the Daghestani 
population. The invaders, by all accounts, were impeccably polite and 
civil. They paid for all supplies, they treated the captured local police 
as mistaken brothers, and they promised to bring peace, prosperity, 
and a new moral order to the impoverished areas long neglected by a 
corrupt and aloof government. They did not keep anyone by force, 
and, as a result, the majority of local people fled almost immediately. 
Of course, the villagers could rightly fear that the Russian military 
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would soon resort to its typically inaccurate bombardment. Yet, the 
deep anger shown by the refugees toward their professed liberators 
seemed quite genuine. Furthermore, hundreds of Daghestan1 men 
joined the self-styled defence militias and loudly demanded weapons 
from the Moscow authorities. One might suspect that most of these 
volunteers—many of them brought their own guns—were, in fact, 
the retainers of Daghestani violent entrepreneurs. However, this does 
not change the overall picture. Like many past attempts to export 
revolution, the Chechen invasion was staked on the wisbfully inflated 
expectation of popular rebellion and an immediate end to a rotten 
political régime. None of this occurred. The fractured vertical 
integration of Daghestani politics and society along the lines of 
clientelist clans is inherently fraught with horizontal conflicts at the 
élite level, bur, at the same time, it is a major obstacle to uprisings 
from below. As the recent battles seem to indicate, external conquest 
forced the Daghestani ruling clans to unite as never before against 
the common threat. 


There is little doubt that the war has only just begun. Shamil Basayev 
did not perish like Che Guevara. It cannot be excluded that, at some 
point, Daghestan might fall and Basayev would emerge as a Napoleon 
or Garibaldi of the Caucasus or, closer to home, a new incarnation of 
Imam Shamil. The oineteenth-century historical precedent of the 
Islamic warrior empire in the North Caucasus particularly captivates 
contemporary experts. The biggest gap in such rationalizations 
concerns the social and political constitution of the hypothetical 
Islamist state. Unlike Napoleon, Tukhachevsky, or other exporters of 
revolution in the past, today the Chechen fighters are acting out of deep 
despair. They have neither resources nor a real programme of socio- 
economic reform. Leaving aside their Islamism, we see the familiar 
third-world type of rural anarchist guerrillas, which does not leave 
much optimism regarding their future prospects. In particular, one 
doubts that Shamil Basayev will live for another twelve months, maybe 
couch less. The likeliest outcome of the new war would be the partial 
reconstitution of Russian military might, this time probably as the 
combination of a centrally-controlled highly technological and 
inevitably professional army with the regional militias that already 
exist in such troublesome but pragmatically loyal republics of Russian 
Federation as Daghestan, Ingushetia and North Ossetia. 


The trajectory of the Chechen struggle for independence in the 1990s 
directly relates to the uncertain shifts in world geopolitics and 
geoculture that are commonly lumped under the fashionable generic 
rubrics of ‘post-communist transitions’, ‘democratization’, ‘market 
reform’, ‘the globalization of crime’, ‘international terrorism’, or 
‘ethnic conflict’ and ‘religious fundamentalism’. The argument of 
this article is that the situation in Chechnya is, above all, the story of 
peripheral rebellion against the sudden collapse of optimistic 
certainties that, in the three glorious decades after 1945, were 
supported by the ideas of national liberation and the state-bound 
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institutions of developmentalism. It is, furthermore, the story of an 
increasingly desperate search for a renegotiated identity and a 
dignified position within the reconfigured world-system that today 
leaves regions such as the Northern Caucasus with the impossible 
choice between the competitive discipline of global markets and the 
prospect of total marginalization. 


A New Orientalism 


The year 1998 brought a rich and varied crop of books on the recent 
war in Chechnya, which range from personal memoirs and highly 
romantic journalistic impressions—easily deducible from the title of 
Sebastian Smith’s book—to the more scholarly commentaries by Ben 
Fowkes and his collaborators, or the blow-by-blow chronology of John 
Dunlop based on the secondary sources from the Hoover Institution’s 
library.23 Most authors are passionately unanimous in their sympathy 
towards the sufferings and heroism of the Chechens. The dire historical 
experiences and the attitudes of the Chechen people arguably elicit 
admiration, but this often leads many-—if not all—writers on Chechen 
affairs into the familiar pitfall of lionizing the folkloric natives and 
their fight against imperial domination. The tradition of positive 
orientalism stretches back in time at least a whole century before 
Lawrence of Arabia, to Byron and the Victorian gentlemen, including 
Lord Palmerston and Karl Marx, who ardently championed the 
independence of the North Caucasian mountain people. It might, 
indeed, be a promising research project to compare the texts of 
Sebastian Smith or Thomas Goltz, author of the BBC award-winning 
documentaries on Chechnya, to the classic travelogues of their 
predecessors such as Edmund Spencer. These are essentially the more 
sophisticated renditions of Chechen nationalist mythology—which, in 
turn, has been actively borrowing from the prestigious external 

appraisals. Within this perspective, Chechen history is built, as are 
most nationalist narratives, around the concept of Chechnya’s perennial 
victimization by the alien (Russian) power. The list of injustices then 
feeds into the traditional grievance-driven explanation of rebellion and 
revolution. The timeless narrative dwells on the tragic episodes of 
resista e- and repression: under tie Russan cary ate che polinis 
genocidal deportation of 1944. 


Logically, this approach should ignore the more recent post-Stalinist 
decades with their mundane, if not downright embarrassing——if we 
construe Chechens as timeless heroes and victims—social trans- 
formations. I refer to the philistine efforts of the last two generations of 


23 Sebastian Smith, Al/ed’s Mexutaras. Pelaics and War rm the Rusan Camani, London 
1998; John B Dunlop, Rassie Confronts Checharpa: Rests of a Separatist Coaflect, Cambridge 
1998, The Permawent Crisis Essays om Russe-Chechen Ralatsas, edited by Ben Rowkes, 
Basingstoke 1998 

M See Thomes Goltz, Azerherpex Diery A Reges Reporter’s Adventures rx an Orl-Rxb, 
War-Torn, Pest-Sovet Repebix, Armonk 1998 sod Edmund Spencer, Themels in Circassia, 
Krrm-Tartery, &c, in two volumes, London 1839, (third edition). The suggestion belongs 
to Alexander Knysh, Chair of Near Eastern Studies at the University of Michigan. 
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Chechens who sought to move from their traditional rural environ- : 
ments into the Soviet cities and attain higher positions and social 
statuses within the institutions fostered by Soviet industrialization. It 
is this very process that created the social and demographic pressures, 
the resource base, the cadres, and the ideology of the Chechen national 
movement that led the 1991 revolution. Not one of the Chechens who, 
in September—October 1991, overthrew the local nomenklatura was a 
traditional honourable bandit Grek) or Sufi mystic. Bur all of them 
were graduates, or at least drop-outs, from Soviet higher education, 
both civilian and military. Gorbachev's glasnost first allowed them to 
publicly consolidate the traumatic family memories of exile and the 
older tales of mountaineer resistance into the national narrative— 
which was, arguably, a necessary cathartic experience for a people which 
had experienced such a tragedy in its recent history. Further weakening 
of the Soviet coercive machine and, after the start of Karabakh 
movement in 1988, Gorbachev's policy of appeasing the growing 
national expectations with equally fast-growing—and empty— 
promises, led the Chechen national activists to transform their grieving 
memory into a political programme and to demand compensation from 
Moscow. The next stage arrived in 1990-91, when the bankruptcy of 
the Soviet state suddenly became apparent, while the examples of 
Baltic republics, themselves not much bigger than Chechnya, seemed 
to point to an even more ambitious opportunity—independence. 


Defending Dudayev 


In this respect, the memoirs of Taimaz Abubakarov,?> former 
university professor and Minister of Economics and Finance in the 
post-revolutionary governments of Chechnya, provide a fascinating 
insider testimony of General Dudayev’s amateurish search for the 
miraculous formula that would combine Chechen independence with 
the instant prosperity of the people and, as Dudayev pondered, 
probably lead to ‘true socialism untainted by bureaucrats and petty 
greedy scoundrels’ (krabobory—Dudayev’s favourite expression drawn 
from the Soviet military slang, probably his primary form of 
discourse). Abubekarov is also perhaps the most effective of the 
defenders of Chechnya’s slain president. On the one hand, he candidly 
acknowledges Dudayev’s notorious escapades and idiosyncrasies, 
attributing them to his political naïveté, the military belief in the 
power of stern commands, and the faith in Chechen national genius, 
which Dudayev liked to prove by extensively reciting by heart from 
the Russian classics: Pushkin, Tolstoy, Solzhenitsyn and, especially, 
his favourite poet, Mikhail Lermontov. On the other hand, 
Abubakarov counters the widespread accusations of horrendous 
corruption and money-laundering—a major pretext for the Russian 
invasion in 1994—by offering dry economic calculations of what 


3 Taimaz Abubekarov, Rexhrm Drbekbara Dudara. pravda i vymetel. Zapiski dudapeothege 
ministre eksaemiki ; finanses (The Régime of Djohar Dudayev Truth and Falsehood The 
Memoirs of Dudayev's Minister of Economics and Finance), Moscow 1998 
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realistically could be skimmed off from a small and increasingly 
isolated economy like Chechnya’s and who would be in a better 
position to do so. Abubakarov’s answer is the same combination of 
state officials and enterprise managers—-hurrying to convert their 
rapidly devalued assets and administrative power into money capital, 
forced in the process to accept assistance from ourright gangsters—as 
elsewhere in post-communist Russia. 


This sobering sense of the dirty and chaotic post-Soviet reality also 
underlies the picture of the Chechen revolution and war sketched by 
Carlotta Gall and Thomas de Waal, the Western reporters who, in the 
1990s, worked for the English-language newspaper the Moscow Times. 
They nicely avoid the double trap of cynicism and conspiracy theories 
of excessive romanticism, seeking instead to disentangle the political 
side of conflict. Their achievement is a better example of the 
journalistic account, extensively informed by interviews with the key 
figures and the intuitive knowledge of the field. It is both captivating 
reading and a valuable source on recent history. 


A historical source of a very different kind is the volume compiled by 
the Russian human rights activists from Moscow’s Memorial 
Society—a public group led by former Soviet dissidents associated 
with the Academician Sekharov.?’ The first part presents a concise 
chronology of events, intended strictly to determine, whenever 
possible, the institutional causes and personal motivations bebind the 
acts. The second part contains testimonies of human rights violations 
by both sides, rendered in austere and legally precise language. In 
sum, it adds up to a powerfully convincing picture of disintegrating 
Soviet institutions, utter chaos, frustration, and the subsequent 
brutality as the reigning conditions of this war. The bristling 
conclusions are worth volumes: “The authors of the present report 
obtained the impression that presently the [Russian — GD] Federal 
military and security apparatuses are unable in principle to act any 
differently during operations of almost whatever scale’, and 


[t]he fighters and commanders of the Chechen Republic-Ichkeria 
(ChR-D were the same Soviet-made men as their soldier and officer 
adversaries from the Federal forces, who (with a few exceptions) 
were formed by the same schooling of the Soviet Army, while the 
Department of State Security (DGB) of ChR-I consisted primarily of 
former Soviet policemen. Neither side could be expected to show 
much knowledge or respect for the international norms of 
humanitarian law.78 


The report of the Memorial Society also proves that this was a war 
driven mostly by élite political entanglement, rather than ethnic 


* Carlotta Gall and Thomas de Waal, Checkwye: Calesecty sa the Camcasas. New York 1998 
1 Restia-Chabnia: trap’ acbtbok 1 presiuplonss Ruma & Chechnya A Chain of Blunders and 
Crimes), edited by O.P. Orlov and A V Cherkasov, Moscow 1998 
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or religious cleavages at a deeper popular level. Amidst all the 
brutality of indiscriminate bombardment and the madly vindictive 
treatment of suspected Chechen guerrillas and their supporters by the 
disoriented and demoralized Federal troops—which was increasingly 
reciprocated by the vindictive brutality of their Chechen opponents 
—this war conspicuously lacked the now usual campaigns of ethnic 
cleansing. Otherwise, how is one to explain the crowds of grieving 
Russian mothers roaming the Chechen villages during the war 
in search of their soldier sons, living in the Chechen homes and 
often securing the release of their captured children? Or the little- 
known fact that a main thoroughfare in the city of Grozny, now called 
Johar-gala, was named after Mikhail Gorbachev, the father of 
perestroika and democratization? 


Gramscian Horse-Sense 


The fat volume by Anatol Lieven stands aside and defies 
categorization.?? To begin with, it is not one but three or possibly 
more books quite mercilessly squeezed under the single cover-—to 
the considerable despair and abdication of the editors at Yale 
University Press, one suspects. In a sense, it is a very good buy—one 
obtains an outrageously provocative and stimulating set of books for 
the price of one. But, beware, this reading may be compared to 
drinking from a fire hose. Lieven’s opus is a veritable heap of gold, 
that is, a pile of preciously astute observations and commentaries on 
every subyect—the Azeri fear of Chechens, supposedly their Muslim 
brothers; the wonderfully twisted lineage of professedly ‘neo-English’ 
architecture detected in the new North Caucasian mosques; the 
calamitously declining Russian demography and the lack of any 
solidarities, traditional or modern, in the Russian industrial super- 
slums as being the deeper cause of Russian military decay and the 
puzzling failure of Russian nationalists to mobilize; Fukuyama’s 
much ridiculed ‘end of history’ thesis that Lieven provocatively 
defends as a ‘useful basis for argument’ that, according to Lieven, 
must be combined with a good dose of Gramscian analysis and sheer 
horse-sense; or the prospect of future wars fought—contrary to the 
impressions of American trrumph in the Gulf War—a1ncreasingly in 
the sprawling third-world cities, where capital-intensive ‘smart’ 
weapons would inevitably yield to the sheer willingness of foot 
soldiers to stand up and fight. Most valuable are Anatol Lieven’s 
erudite historical parallels between the Chechens and the Berber 
fighters against the French and the Spanish; the relationship between 
the dogmatic portrayal of globalization and the current state of 
Russian corruption compared to that of Mexico, Egypt and 
Pakistan—that Lieven rightly claims to be the dominant norm today. 
On many an occasion, the author gets carried away, but it is, 
nonetheless, a fascinating jeu d'esprit. There he is, the excessively 
erudite former Times war correspondent, dashingly—almost like a 


* Anatol Lieven, Chahaya: The Tomkitoas of Rasian Power, New Haven 1998. 
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Chechen—invading the scholarly controversy on the nature of 
nations and nationalism, slashing right and left! 


Although it is certainly a matter of personal and cultural preference, I 
would praise the generous spicing of the text with wonderfully 
humorous and often precise metaphors: the vile former Speaker of 
Russian Parliament, Professor Khasbulatov, looking, after the 
shameful end of his political machinations in the native Chechnya, 
‘more than ever like something found underneath a stone’ or 
General Dudayev behaving like a ‘well-groomed but irritable 
Siamese cat’! and the Chechen pirate captains and their floozies 
resembling Mad Max, the Addams family, or a spectacle just ‘beyond 
the imagination of a Fellini’. 


Lieven has written a deeply personal and undisguisedly passionare 
book. He sympathizes with the Russians as a man steeped in Russian 
culture and maybe as a scion of the Russo-German aristocracy. 
(Lieven’s ancestors in many ways contributed to the imperial conquest 
of Chechnya, not to mention the late eighteenth-century baroness 
Lieven who, as the royal nanny, remains suspected of being an early 
influence on future Tsar Nicolas 1, who was subsequently nicknamed 
‘Palkin’, or ‘the beating stick’.) Yet Lieven’s admiration is reserved for 
the Chechen people, in whom he sees the very face of courage, and, in 
particular, for the Chechen icon of our times—-Shamil Basayev. 


I tend to absolve all the anarchy and excess of this book just for its 
proposed theory of post-communist Russia rooted in Gramsci’s 
comments on turn-of-the-century Italian Trassformismo as well as in 
Lampedusa’s Leopard. Most welcome is Anatol Lieven’s move beyond 
the usual attacks on the neoliberal market orthodoxy by offering very 
plausible historical parallels to the commonly neglected period at the 
end of British hegemony, when the nineteenth-century faith in self- 
regulating markets and liberal governance spread around the world 
to countries like Italy, Spain, or Mexico. The Harvard consultants, 
the global yuppies and their ambitious emulators in the peripheral 
capitals of today’s world do strongly resemble the young and 
ambitious scsentificos who, a century earlier, armed with the certitude 
of progress, constitutionalism and positive knowledge, set out to 
eradicate the crumbled edifice of the ancien régime—which is today 
constituted by bureaucratic national developmentalism, both in its 
Marxist-Leninist and non-Marxist nationalist forms, rather than the 
feudal agrarian order and Catholic obscurantism. For reasons that 
are unclear, Lieven stops short of evoking Karl Polanyi’s Greet 
Transformation which should, logically, be the next step in this line of 
analysis. Instead, Lieven takes the route of arguing that the current 
situation of Russia is, alas, not historically abnormal. 


% Ibid., p. 31. 
- 3 Ibid , p. 65. 
# Tbid., p 35. 
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Terrorism and the Weakness of Russian Power 


While the 1998 crop of books was travelling to the shop and library 
shelves, the events in the North Caucasus took a new and very 
dramatic turn. The predominantly Chechen Islamic expeditionary 
corps struck in the neighbouring Daghestan, which, so far, had 
remained a loyal republic of the Russian Federation. The stated goal of 
invasion was to help the native Daghestani Islamists in dislodging the 
corrupt pro-Russian government. A further goal was the creation of 
larger ‘post-national’ entity united by Islam—+to quote the chief 
propagandist, Movladi Udugov. A month after the war resumed in the 
Caucasus and the Islamic expedition had suffered its first defeat, the 
Russian cities were shaken by a series of explosions in residential 
buildings with a deliberately horrifying loss of human lives. This, 
probably the most violent terrorist campaign ever, was blamed by the 
Russian authorities on the Chechen side—an accusation that the 
Chechen commanders denied. On many occasions, however, they had 
indeed threatened to retaliate in kind against the bombardment of 
Chechen villages by the Russian air force. Although, in the midst of 
recent fighting, the authorship of the terrorist explosions in Russian 
cities and many other key details remain obscured by the clashing 
propaganda machinery, one observation seems incontestable: the 
Chechen revolution—which started in August 1991, radicalized 
during 1993—94 in increasingly violent factional clashes, and won the 
incredible victory in the patriotic war in 1996—0on its ninth year 
embarked on a process of revolutionary conquest. In the process, the 
Chechen revolution changed its ideology from the original 
predominantly secular anti-imperialism, with the strong undertones 
of socialism and developmentalism, to an Islamic radicalism of a 
mainly anti-Western register. 


Anatol Lieven argues ın his book thar, in 1996, we really saw the end 
of great military empire of which Chechnya became the tombstone: 
‘In the streets of Grozny, the demoralized conscript armies of Babylon, 
commanded not by warriors but by eunuch courtiers and corrupt 
officials, under the images of gods who had manifestly failed them, 
went down once more before the tribesmen from the hills.’ It is a 
rhetorical statement whose validity may change sooner than we think. 
First of all, the metaphor of ‘tribesmen from the hills’ is only slightly 
more appropriate regarding Chechens than it is for Basque separatists 
or the Irish Republican Army. The Chechen fighters have been 
betrayed by their gods too. They invented a new god and tried to 
spread their faith, which will almost certainly end in disaster. 
Furthermore, in his scornful description of the Russian army, 
Lieven tended towards hyperbole because he was driven by his 
emotions and, to no small degree, by his incessant noble fencing with 
the Washington cold warriors—whose existence now hinges on their 
stubborn utterances regarding Russia’s perennially unchanging 
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despotism, maliciousness, and imperial ambitions. What was defeated 
in the streets of Grozny was the rusting rump of the Soviet army, 
which was institutionally designed according to the obsolete 
requirements of industrialized warfare as practised in the 19408. The 
Chechen war delivered the coup de grace. Yet, Lieven himself 
hypothetically argues that, if Moscow and Russia’s heartland are 
threatened again by an enemy invasion, the likely outcome would be 
the return of Russian soldiers onto the streets of Berlin or Paris. But it 
is not Europe that is in jeopardy—it is the Chechen capital or, maybe, 
rather, the mountain village of Vedeno, the erstwhile stronghold of 
Imam Shamil in the 1840s and the birthplace of Shamil Basayev. It is 
an ugly prospect for the Chechen civilians who, no doubt, will be 
summarily held responsible for the terrorist bombings like the 
thousands of Chechens who lived in Moscow. In the last five years, 
Russian troops have not become either more sober or more sensitive to 
human rights—except those élite and, incidentally, exceptionally 
well-paid battalions which are maintaining Russia’s prestige in Bosnia 
and ın Kosovo. Journalists and human rights observers will have far 
less latitude for action this time. Realistically, the only hope lies with 
those pragmatic Russian commanders—of the same type as General 
Lebed—who seem to realize that, by treating the Chechen population 
as an enemy, they indeed transform it into a formidable foe forced to 
fight for dignity and national survival. If such commanders cannot 
prevail over the emotions of their troops and the Soviet traditions of 
bureaucratic indifference towards human life, the Russian army will 
once again march into a quagmire.*4 


Further Russian victories become possible—but by no means 
inevitable—because the political and the moral balance has shifted 
away from the Chechen side as the major result of recent fighting. 
Incredibly, in the Daghestan campaign of 1999, the Russian army 
scored its first victory since 1945. It was the first time in many decades 
that Russian soldiers had fought a defensive campaign and felt strong 
moral support from civilians. This opens up an opportunity—I repeat, 
so far, no more than an opportunity—for some unknown general (or 
even colonel, such as the KGB Colonel Putin) to set the Russian 
military, and the country itself, on the course of adaptation and partial 
restoration. Then, the institutional decay and utter demoralization of 
previous decades would appear, ın hindsight, to be the demolition 
phase before the new imperial cycle. The rigidities inherited from the 
USSR have to be undone first. In a similarly desperate situation in late 
1942, at the height of the Battle of Stalingrad, Stalin finally realized 
that he would have to leave the Red Army commanders and soldiers 
alone and allow them to organize the patriotic defence. This created the 
legendary fighting machine that overran the Nazi war juggernaut. 
After 1945, with a combination of selective repression, generous perks, 
and a system of bureaucratic promotion which favoured opportunistic 
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mediocrities, Stalin effectively demobilized the victorious army, thus 
assuring that it would never be able to act as an autonomous 
institution. In the following four decades, the Soviet military grew into 
a bureaucratically ossified giant which was, at the same time, fabulously 
expensive and generally redundant. The pattern of intra-capitalist 
conflict moved away from the World War 0 strategy of the tank 
Blitzkrieg—indeed, away from any application of direct violence within 
the core areas of Europe. The ussr, however, continued along the same 
old path and eventually found the costs of its past success 
unsupportable.3> To use the language of the regulation school, the 
Soviet military-industrial complex was the most Fordist of all. (In fact, 
‘ the famous T-34 tank that started the glorious lineage of Soviet armour 
grew from the Kinney prototype which, in the early days of the Great 
Depression, Henry Ford sold to the Soviets along with the two tractor 
factories that, when assembled in the UssR, became the symbols of 
Stalinist industrialization.) Warfare in the modern world is the flip- 
side of the productive process. At the end of twentieth century, the 
changes in the character of organized violence directly relate to the 
changes in world production. On the one hand, regular armies become 
smaller in size, ever more capital-intensive and therefore require a 
professionalized soldiery. Recent wars have been multi- and trans- 
national, increasingly violating the norms of state sovereignty that date 
back to the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, but they did not pursue the 
traditional goals of territorial conquest. Essentially, these were 
collective police operations of the core capitalist states in the 
increasingly volatile periphery. On the other hand, the violent 
challenges from the peripheries have come increasingly from warlords, 

guerrillas, mafias, terrorist groups and similar smaller-scale 
organizations that usually espouse some sort of radical nativist 
ideology, whether secular or religious. Russia, as always, is caught in- 
between and, as usual, will try hard to re-join the core by compensating 
for its relative shortage of capital with coercive resources and ts 
strategic geopolitical position on the edge of Europe-——and, as before, I 
predict, will succeed only partially in joining the core states. The 
second war in Chechnya will be a test of Russia's strength and 
adaptability that will be watched in many Western capitals. If the 
Russian state manages to reassert its authority over the Northern 
Caucasus without a major human rights embarrassment, it may be 
judged suitable as a strategic exporter of that special commodity called 
protection costs and thus earn a more resolute—-and generous— 
invitation into the global networks of wealth and power. 


This is not the most optimistic prognosis, it is, rather, the most 
probable. Such a situation offers no immediate solution to the dire 
social and economic problems of the region, although the 
reconstitution of a relative monopoly of violence would probably 


53 Georg: Derluguiano, “The Soviet Bankruptcy Segmentation, Involution, and Medium- 


Run Prospects’, in The Uncertatates of Globairzatron. The Polstscal Propects and the Shsfisug 
Patterns of the World-System, edited by Georgi M. Derluguian and Scott L. Greer, Westport 
(forthcoming). 
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alleviate the most predatory aspects of today’s power. The leaders of the 
former Soviet republics that, in the wake of 1991, achieved 
internationally recognized statehood were able to defy Moscow and 
thus maintain a semblance of political independence only insofar as 
they could repress internal protests and feel relatively safe from their 
neighbours. The prospect of Islamist revolution may change the whole 
geopolitical environment of Central Asia and the Caucasus, thus 
playing into the bands of those Russian factions who, in 1991, decided 
to dump the burdensome Soviet Union for the sake of a new market- 
based informal empire. The medium-range outcome would be a semi- 
peripheral state formation that, in a more or less overtly coercive 
manner, contains violence in the large zone of Eurasia that was once the 
Soviet Union. This might be enough to buy the new Russia an 
acceptable place in the global division of labour. Whether such an 
arrangement can endure will depend on the political framework of the 
world economic order and, to a considerable extent, on the forms which 
popular protests will acquire in the future. 
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Inequality and Unemployment 
in Europe: The American Cure 


What is the relationship between inequality and unemployment? Thi: 
question is perhaps the most important issue in the political economy o 
Europe, and it has relevance for other regions with developing transnationa 
ties, including the United States and the North American region. 


One widely-held view is that high unemployment rates in Europe are due t 
that continent’s generous social welfare systems and ‘rigid’ wage structures, ot 

in other words, to the equality that is the characteristic goal of socia 

democracy. Though this view has lately come under attack,’ it remains th 
received wisdom for most economists, for the new policy-makers of the so 

called Third Way, and, of course, for the business press. In this view, lov 

unemployment in the United States is credited to that country’s ‘flexibl 

labour markets’, willingness to tolerate increasing wage inequality, and high 
absolute levels of inequality in wages. 
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A Refutation 


This view is strikingly inconsistent with the facts. For example, it 
implies that, within Europe, countries with more inequality should 
have less unemployment. It would also appear to imply that countries 
with high wage levels should perhaps have more unemployment, and 
certainly not less, than countries with lower wages. But the opposite 
is true in both cases. Unemployment has always been higher where 
inequality was greater in Europe. And now, as Europe has integrated, 
a corresponding transnational pattern has emerged. It was never the 
case that the richer countries had more unemployment, as a rule. 
Twenty-five years ago, unemployment across countries in Europe 
was, in fact, largely uncorrelated with per capita national income; 
labour markets perhaps cleared, or did not, on a national basis. But, 
in the late 1970s, a strong and systematic #sgative relationship 
emerged which has been sustained ever since.? Today, national 
unemployment rates are systematically /ower in the richer and more 
equal countries of Europe where wages are high and social welfare 
systems are strong. Meanwhile it is the lower-income countries with 
the weakest social welfare systems and the most inequality, such as 
Spain, where unemployment is highest in today’s Europe. 


The conventional view also implies that pay inequality in the United 
States, where unemployment is presently quite low, must be higher 
than in ‘Europe’. But, while this és true for comparisons between the 
United States and individual European countries, such comparisons 
ignore differences in income levels between the countries of Europe. 
When these are accounted for—and Europe is today an integrated 
continental economy—ait is not obvious thar the United States is in 
fact less equal. Our methods, which employ measures of inequality 
that can be ‘grouped up’ to the European level, permit the calculation 
of a dispersion index that is directly comparable between the us and 
Europe as a whole; this index shows a higher value for Europe. 


Further, the conventional view implies that, in the United States, 
unemployment should have fallen when inequality rose, in the 
1980s, and vice versa in the 1990s. But wage-mte inequality, in 


1 In an important paper, Nickell examined particular features of European labour markets 
and reached conclusions broadly sumiler to oua institunons that promote equality are not 
generally associated with higher rates of unemployment across European countries (Stephen 
Nickell, ‘Unemployment and Labour Marker Rigidines. Europe Versus North Americ’, 
Jornal of Ecomonx Perrpectives, vol. 11, n0 3, Summer 1997, pp. 55—74). Glyn and Salverda 
also challenge the conventional view that greater wage disparities are associated with better 


Wisdom’, cCHPA Wodang Paper no. 5, New School for Soctal Research, 5 February 1998 

1 As of 1992, the correlation between income level and unemployment rates across 14 
countries had nsen co an impeesstve —0.75 As for correlations berween measures of internal 
inequality and unemployment rates, they peaked in the mid-1980s, declining somewhat 
lacer on, as high unemployment hit the Nordic countnes, especially Sweden and Finland. 
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manufacturing at least, has risen and fallen im step with changes in- 
unemployment in America, year-to-year and even month-to-month, 
over virtually the entire century.> To the extent that we can measure 
the evolution of inequality in Europe as a whole, the same appears to be 
true for Europe ın recent years. 


We suggest two simple reasons why inequality and unemployment 
may generally show the positive association that we observe, while 
the associations between unemployment and income, and berween 
mequality and average income, are both negative.4 One is that 
unemployment causes inequality. The other is that inequality may 
cause unemployment. Regions with low average incomes are marked 
by large numbers of relatively impoverished people in low 
productivity occupations, and, thus, by high inequality across 
occupations, industries, and sectors. Many such people seek any 
available exit from their status, even if they recognize that the 
chances a priori of finding a substantially better job are low. In other 
words, so long as appealing alternatives to low-income employment 
exist, even—indeed, especially —when they are not widely accessible, 
people form up into the queues of the unemployed. 


This does not happen to the same extent in high-income countries. It 
is true that the lures of the truly high-wage jobs are even greater in 
such countries. Unemployment insurance and other safety nets are 
stronger in rich countries than in poor ones. Conventional thinking 
focuses on such measures of social welfare generosity as benefit 
replacement rates, and predicts higher unemployment in more 
generous countries. And, yet, contrary to the views of the anti-labour 
Right, such open invitations to unemployment are not, in fact, 
accepted to the same degree. Why not? 


One possible explanation might be that the richer countries of Europe 
lack low-productivity, dead-end, uninteresting jobs, from which people 
might be seeking to escape. But this is not the case. High-wage 
countries are characterized by a diverse cross-section of industries and 
services, including many that are low-productivity and that must 
compete with low-wage imports and with immigrants. The high-wage 
countries are, in fact, typically more diverse in their employment 
structures than the low-wage countries; somehow, they manage to have 
high wages alongside many low-productivity jobs. How do they do it? 


3 This line of causation 1s explored in detail in James K. Galbraith’s Created Usegual: The 
Crisis m American Pay, New York 1998 Galbrarth's wage rate inequality estimates for the 
US are revised in James K Galbratch and Vidal Garza Cantú, ‘Inequality in American 
Manufactunng Wages, 1920-1998: A Revised Estimate’, Jewrmel of Ecocoma Issues, 
forthcoming, monthly meesures are now available at bttp//uup gov.utexas.edu/. 

4 The ‘Wage Curve’ analysis of David G. Blanchflower and Andrew J Oswald, in The Wage 
Curve, Cambridge, MA 1994, provides striking evidence that within any given economy, 
regions with high average incomes bare lower unemployment than regions with low 
average incomes. This suggests thar barriers to mobility are not merely national, however, 
national and language barners surely add powerfully to those based on famuly tics, 
housing supply, and so on. 
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Subsidizing Pay 


The answer is scandalously simple. High-income countries subsidize and 
support the pay of low-productivity people. They do not rely on markets. 
They provide high minimum wages, buyers for farm produce, jobs in 
vast public bureaucracies, free health care and higher education. As a 
result, low-productivity people stay put in their low-productivity 
jobs. They do not migrate in large numbers toward the high- 
productivity sectors, in the pursuit of higher pay. The pay in such 
jobs is not so much higher, all aspects of living accounted for, to make 
the trouble of earning it worth their while. This is the secret, it 
appears, of fuller employment in richer countries. 


This suggests that the real and relevant rigidities of today’s Europe 
are entirely different from those proposed by the conventional view. 
Indeed, they bave nothing to do with supposed inflexibility of relative 
wages inside any particular country. On the contrary, increasing relative 
wage differentials would only cause even more low-productivity 
people to abandon their present employments in favour of the job 
queue and the dole. 


The relevant rigidities are to be found rather in the thinking of 
Europe’s central authorities on two levels. First, these authorities are 
unable, or unwilling, to foster the development of macro-economic 
policies that can effectively build Europe’s peripheral economies 
through rational programmes of full employment—and that, indeed, 
once did so in the heyday of national Keynesianism from 1945 to 1970. 
Second, they have been unwilling to make the vast income transfers, 
across national lines, that would be required to make rural or service- 
sector or even civil-service life in Spain as attractive as it is in Sweden. 


In fact, present European policy is designed to work in just the 
opposite direction. Through monetary union and the Maastricht treaty, 
Europe has moved to restrict the autonomy of both monetary and fiscal 
policies and to impede the achievement of full employment on the 
national scale. Meanwhile, barriers to migration and resettlement 
obstruct the citizens of the European periphery from taking full 
advantage of the more generous social welfare systems to their north. 
This concentrates unemployment in Spain, Italy and Greece and 
reduces the pressure on Northern Europe to pursue full employment 
policies. And, of course, European fiscal policy places relentless 
pressure on individual countries to cut back on their welfare states. 


In sum, there are good reasons why /ower incomes and sore inequality 
should mean mere unemployment—aod why, therefore, present 
European policy is a formula for continued failure to reduce 
unemployment. There is, undoubtedly, a long-term, structural aspect 
to the European unemployment problem. It does not consist, as 
characteristically in America, of short-term involuntary displace- 
ment—a phenomenon that places unemployment in the causal 
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drivers’ seat. In European conditions, rather, inter-regional inequalities 
cause unemployment. The latter is, indeed, ın part a ‘voluntary’ response 
to an unfavourable set of choices facing low-income people in the 
low-income countries. Better the dole and the grimy suburb than life 
in the village or on the farm. But structural conditions are policy- 
driven; these inequalities are, also, created. 


As for the United States, it is true that the 1970s and the early 1980s 
were a time of sharply rising wage inequalities by national-historical 
standards. But one must recall that, as late as 1970, the US was viewed, 
and had been for a century, as the pre-eminent country of the middle 
class.’ While lacking European socialist traditions, America also lacked 
European fascist traditions. And it did experience a vast expansion of 
the role of government during the New Deal and Great Society, as well 
as a sharp reduction in wage and earnings inequalities during World 
War u. Again, contrary to much received belief, and in contrast to 
Europe, American policies have remained open to the joint reduction 
of inequality and unemployment. Measures of earnings dispersion for 
manufacturing show a steady decline after 1994, alongside the 
reduction of unemployment to rates just above 4 per cent. 


We suggest that the true American advantage is not inequality, 
which by our measures is /ower than that across the whole of Europe, 
but America’s national policy means for income redistribution and 
the pursuit of full employment, and perhaps the pressure for full 
employment brought to bear by a mobile population on the richer 
regions. Indeed, one can argue that, compared to Europe, the United 
States may be the true social democracy today, a social democracy 
founded on liberal access to credit, on a national social security 
system, and, since 1994, on a rapidly expanding Earned Income Tax 
Credit that has bolstered the real earnings of lower-income 
Americans and may therefore have played a critical role in lowering 
unemployment. Americans take the low-wage jobs because the gaps 
are not in fact that high, and because the after-tax gaps are even 
lower—particularly when one considers that Americans pay a federal 
progressive income tax and not the regressive European VAT. 


Europe’s Three Choices 


Europe, therefore, faces three choices. One of them is impossible, a 
second is unacceptable, and the third is, therefore, necessary. Europe 
could, in principle but not in practice, restore national means for the 
pursuit of full employment, in the form of independent monetary, 
fiscal and trade policies, alongside capital controls. It will not do this, 
of course. Or, Europe could break down its national and regional 


3 As, indeed, Kari Marx bad written, in a letrer of congreculation to Abraham Lincoln on 
his second inauguration in 1865: From the commencement of the ntanic American strife, 
the working men of Europe felt instinctrvely that the star-spangled banner carried the 
destiny of their class’ Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Crøs! War m the Usted States, 
New York 1971, p. 279. 
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enclaves, establishing a unified labour market from the Baltic to the 
Algarve, so that the poor populations relocate to the rich countries, 
like Mississippi's Blacks to Chicago. It could do this, but we do not 
think it would be well-received. 


And, if not this, chen Europe mast establish, on a continental and 
international scale, the kind of social welfare transfer and 
employment-subsidy mechanisms that have heretofore existed only 
within the smallest, richest, and most resolutely socialist nations of 
the continent—and that are also routine in the United States. We 
shall discuss later exactly of what these consist. 


The remainder of this article presents the evidence on which we rest 
our claim for a systematic positive association between inequality and 
unemployment. In the next section, we present Theil’s measure of 
inequality in manufacturing earnings within the countries of Europe, 
1970 to 1992, computed from the Structural Analysis (STAN) 
database of the onCD. These measures have significant advantages, of 
coverage and of accuracy, over the conventional measures of income 
inequality maintained by the World Bank, and, in addition, are 
cheap and easy to compute. Using them, we show thar the cross- 
country correlation between industrial earnings inequality and 
unemployment is consistently positive in every year from 1970 to 
1992. So, even more strongly, is the correlation between 
unemployment and the ratio of average manufacturing wages to per 
capita GDP—a measure that captures, very crudely, the relationship 
between manufacturing and services incomes. As that ratio rose in 
every country, so did unemployment. 


In the following section, we present measures of country-wide 
average income levels—per capita GDP-—as compared to rates of 
unemployment in Europe. The rise in unemployment in Europe in 
the 1980s and 1990s was tightly linked to differences of average 
income across countries: less in richer countnes, more in poorer ones. 
At the same time, there has been modest comvergerce in per capita 
income levels across countries; contrary to a conventional prediction, 
rising unemployment did not drive per capita income levels apart. 
Rather, pre-existing differences in income levels determined the 
distribution of rising unemployment. 


Next, we examine the structures of industrial employment in Europe, 
and their relation to income and inequality. We show thar the high- 
income, low-inequality countries of Europe are not generally those that 
specialize in particular industries, for instance the advanced sectors. 
Rather, high-income countries tend to have more diverse industrial 
structures than lower-income countries, and those high-income 
countries that are specialized, for instance in oil and natural gas, tend to 
have low manufacturing shares in total employment. Low inequality in 
high-income countries is, therefore, not generally a question of 
specialization in a narrow class of high-productivity goods, but rather 
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of egalitarian pay structures across high- and low-productivity sectors, 
both of which rich countries possess in abundance. 


In the penultimate section we offer a measure of industrial earnings 
inequality across the whole of Europe as compared to the United 
States, taking account of differences between industries and between 
countries. Finally, the last section presents conclusions and policy 
recommendations. 


Inequality and Unemployment 
in European Countries 


Table 1 presents measures of inequality in the industrial earnings 
structures for 14 countries of Europe, computed from the Structural 
Analysis data base of the OECD, using the between-group component of 
Theil’s T statistic (T hereafter). Galbraith has provided time-series 
analysis of this data set,° showing inter alia that, when one controls for 
changes in employment structure inside each country, changes in wage 
dispersion vary positively with changes in unemployment over time. 
Rusing (declining) wage inequality and rising (declining) unemploy- 
ment tend to go hand in hand within most European countries—as 
Galbraith and Garza-Cantú demonstrate is also the case for the us. 


But what about the cross-sectional and comparative properties of this 
data? We have been reluctant to advance cross-country comparisons of 
the levels of a T statistic, for two reasons. First, the (much larger) 
within-category component of inequality is unknown. Second, while 
one may reasonably suppose that T estimated on industrial earnings co- 
varies through time with the larger income distribution, there is no 
strong reason a priori to suspect that differences in levels of T observed 
within manufacturing across European countries are minced 
correlated with differences of inequality outside manufacturing o 
between manufacturing and the non-manufacturing sector. Thus, it is 
possible, in principle, that differences in an inequality measure in 
manufacturing, while surely interesting in their own night, may not be 
representative of the whole income distribution. 


Still, everything must be considered ın light of alternatives. The 
World Bank has provided a data set that purports to measure 
inequalities of household income across countries, using the Gini 
coefficient, providing broad measures that are comparable between 
countries. A ranking of this dara for Europe, using the nearest 
available dates where the exact year was not covered in the Worldam 
Bank data set, is given as Table 1, for 1970 and 1992. According tc 
this data, ın 1970, the UK was the lowest inequality country in 
Europe, followed by Sweden, Belgium and the Netherlands; thc 


6 James K Galbraith, ‘Inequality and Unemployment: An Analysis ecross Time am 
Countries’, Resaerch on Ecsaemsc Ineguaisty, vol 8, 1998, pp 121-154. 
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Table II European Countries Ranked in Ascending Order 
of Income Inequality by the World Bank 


1970 1992 
UK Spain 
Sweden Finland 
Belgium Belgium 
Netherlands Netherlands 
Finland Italy 
Germany Germany 
Denmark UK 
Greece Sweden 
Spain Denmark 
Norway Norway 
Portugal France 
Italy Greece 
France Portugal 
Desninger and Squire 


Data are for the nearest available year. 


highest inequality countries at this time being, in ascending order, 
Spain, Norway, Portugal, Italy and France. In 1992, by the same data 
set, the ranking has changed drastically. Now Spain is the lowest 
inequality country, followed by Finland, Belgium and the 
Netherlands, and then Italy, which is now purportedly less unequal 
than either Germany or the UK. The UK, in turn, is said to be less 
unequal than Sweden, Denmark or Norway, and the highest 


inequality country in Europe is now, supposedly, Portugal. 


‘Table m provides a contrasting ranking of T computed over industrial 
earnings data.” The low-inequality countries in 1970 are Norway, 
Finland, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, and the UK. In 1992, the 
low rankings are Norway, Denmark, Finland, Netherlands, Sweden, 
UK, and Germany; the high-inequality countries are Greece, 
Belgium, Austria, and Italy in 1970—data for Spain and Portugal 
not being avatlable—and Greece, Portugal, France, Spain and Italy in 
1992. These rankings are much more consistent over time than the 
Gini rankings published by the World Bank, and, we submit, they 
are also much more sensible.’ 


7 Among the convenient properties of the Theil scanstic is invariance to scale. So, 
measures of T need not be adjusted for inflation, whose effects cancel in the calculation, 
nor for differences ın exchange rate valuations across countries. So long as the industrial 
categories are the same, which is crue of the STAN dare set by construction, T tums out to 
be compensble across countries. 

$ One may also compare our ranking to that of the Luxembourg Income Seadses (Lis), which, 
taking the available years closest to 1992, 18 Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Norway, Denmark. 
Germany, Netherlands, France, Spain, Italy, United Kingdom The LIS rankings are closer to 
oun than they are to the World Bank rankings, even though ours are based oa industria)» 
earnings while both the LIS and the World Bank purport to measure inequality of household 
income. The Bank's dara set is the odd one our in this mangle, and our unequaliry measure: 
have two addinonal edvantages: more countries covered, and regular annual observations. 
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Table IH European Countries Ranked in Ascending Order of 
Industrial Earnings Inequality According to the Theil Statistic 


1970 1992 
Norway Norway 
Finland Denmark 
Denmark Finland 
Germany Netherlands 
Netherlands Sweden 
UK UK 
Belgium Germany 
Sweden Belgium 
Greece Austria 
France Greece 
Austria Portugal 
Itaty France 
Spain 
Italy 

Seaerce: OECD STAN and authors’ calculations 

Dace are for the year reported. 

Spain Versus Finland 


The issue is important, for one can easily correlate inequality and 
unemployment across countries for each year from 1970 to 1992. 
Using the World Bank data set, one arrives at the result that 
inequality and unemployment were positively correlated back in 
1970, but the correlation declines throughout the period and turns 
negative in 1976, falling thereafter to reach —0.66 in 1992. Pleasing 
though that result might be to a partisan of the ‘wage rigidity’ 
hypothesis, it depends mainly on soaring unemployment in Spain, 
which the Bank ranks preposterously as the most egalitarian country 
in Europe, and in undeniably egalitarian Finland, which suffered a 
severe recession following a property bubble and the collapse of its 
Soviet markets after 1991. 


When one correlates unemployment and industrial earnings 
inequality across European countries using the Theil statistic, the 
correlation coefficients are always positive. Over all years, the average of 
correlation coefficients is 0.37 with a standard deviation of 0.20. The 
correlation does decline in 1992 as Finnish unemployment soars, but 
due to exceptional conditions not driven by events inside the OECD. 
Figure I presents a time-series graphic of the cross-country correlation 
coefficient between inequality and unemployment in Europe.’ 


Next, we examine a rough measure of inequality between - manu- 
facturing sectors and the rest of the economy. This is the ratio of average 


9 We have annual observations for both inequality and unemployment from 1970 to 1992 
on twelve European conntmes: Austma, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and the vz 
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Figure I Correlation of the Inequality in Manufacturing 
Earnings, Measured by the Theil Statistic, to Rates of 
Unemployment, 1970-1992 

















manufacturing wages to gross domestic product per capita. This meas- 
ure is well correlated to the within-manufacturing Theil statistic.?° 
Countries with high inequality inside their manufacturing sectors also 
tend to be more unequal as regards manufacturing and everything else. 
The correlation coefficient across fourteen countries is positive in every 
year, and averages 0.60 across all years from 1973 to 1992. 


Across countries, the ratio of manufacturing wages to per capita GDP 
is positively correlated with unemployment in every single year 
except the last—again, mainly due to the depression in Finland. 
Figure u illustrates this. Within countries through time, the 
movement of this ratio is a good predictor of the movement of the 
unemployment rate: the through-time correlation coefficients are 
positive for twelve of fourteen countries (the exceptions being Italy 
and Spain), and are above 0.7 in the cases of Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, Greece, the Netherlands and the uK. 


The evidence is, in short, consistent once proper measurements are 
taken. Indeed, it is overwhelming. Unemployment and wage or 
earnings inequality are related positively. Countries that are more un- 
equal tend to suffer higher rates of unemployment. Though this 
defies the conventional view, it is in line with our conception of the 
process of structural unemployment, as driven largely by the pay gap 
between low- and high-productivity employment, or, in other words, 
by inequality itself. 


The time-series and cross-section relationships between inequality 


Eee ne ee ee eee 
measures and the Luxembourg Gin coefficients But, more generally, ıt illustreres the 
unitary charscter of income distnbutioas. When inequality 3 growing between low- and 


Figure II Correlation of the Ratio between Average 
Manufacturing Wage Rates and Per Capita GDP to 
Unemployment Rates in Fourteen European Countries, 
1970-1992 











and unemployment are evidence that the notion of a trade-off 
between the two social goals is incorrect. Within any given 
country, higher inequality and higher unemployment go hand 
in hand. Our suggested reason is that inequality reduces the 
subjective opportunity cost of leaving a low-productivity job. Since 
the occupants of low-productivity employments are numerous, while 
the numbers of high-productivity, high-wage jobs are necessarily few, 
especially in poor countries, many seeking such jobs will not find 
them. Thus, unemployment bred of inequality can persist. So long as 
wages rest on productivity differentials, exactly contrary to the 
standard intuition, labour markets do not clear. 


Unemployment and Income 
Differentials Across Countries 


Europe is not a country; it isa multi-country region. It is a region in the 
course of a deep process of economic integration, with expanding intra- 
regional trade, a single internal market, common fiscal policies, and 
now a common money. What it lacks, compared to the United States, 
is only a common set of social policies™ and a single financial or credit 
market—precisely the devices that work to reduce inequality at the 
continental scale. 


In the early 1970s, and for many years before that, measured 
unemployment in Europe was everywhere quite low. It was, at that 
tume, only slightly correlated with income levels across countries. In 
the high-income countries, full employment, social democracy and the 


1 We thank Waleraud Schelkle for focusing our attention on this point, end acknowledge 
her important contribunen to our thinking on tus subject. 
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welfare state prevailed. The low-income countries were substantially 
peasant societies, often with comparatively recent fascist governments, 
as in Spain, Portugal, Greece under the colonels, and also Italy from a 
generation before. In these countries, much of the rural population had 
not become intra-nationally mobile. There were few industrial jobs and 
few cushions for those who might seek but not obtain them. Except for 
emigrants and exiles, people stayed on the farm. 


Since the early 1970s, Europe has experienced democratization in the 
poor countries, and yet also rising unemployment. In Spain, the extreme 
case, unemployment rose from 3 to 19 per cent in the decade of Franco’s 
death and has stayed near those levels for many years. In 1993, Italy, 
Belgium, France, the UK, Denmark and Finland all had unemployment 
rates above Lo per cent. Only socialist Austria—the country with the 
sharpest decline in manufacturing earnings inequality in Europe over 
the previous twenty-two years, by our measures—was near full 
employment. Still, some countries were doing better than others: 
unemployment in Norway was just 6 per cent, in the Netherlands 6.2 
per cent, in Sweden 8.2 per cent, and in Germany 8.8 per cent. 


When one correlates European income levels and unemployment 
rates across countries and over time, a key fact emerges: unemploy- 
ment in Europe has risen almost strictly in inverse relation to per 
capita GDP. Today, high-income countries in Europe systematically 
have less unemployment than low-income countries. Figure mMm 
illustrates these correlations. 


What is going on? Where per capita GDP is high, either of two possible 
situations may prevail. It may be that most people are employed in 
moderately high-productivity employment and are paid according to 
their productivities, and so, by their individual and collective 
productivities, they raise average national income. Or, alternatively, a 
fairly small number of very highly productive income earners, 
including profit earners, may provide truly massive subsidies to the 
living standards of low-productivity workers. In this way, high average 
incomes are achieved in an equal society, by raising the average pay of 
low-productivity workers far beyond their average productrvities. 


In the first case, low unemployment would be no mystery to anyone. 
The free markets of textbook theory would indeed allocate resources and 
remuneration in just this way; firms would arise to demand the services 
of such high-productivity employees. Still, one might wonder how the 
rich citizens of a country that specialized in, say, oil refining, would 
satisfy their tastes for Thai cooking and acupuncture without allowing 
immigrants to provide these services or their own citizens to learn 
them. There is the difficulty, too, that if all the high-productivity jobs 
were in one country, all the low-productivity jobs would have to be in 
another. In thar case, since low-productivity jobs are necessarily more 
numerous, it would be difficult to understand why the low-produc- 
tivity, low-income country would suffer higher rates of unemployment. 
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Figure III Correlation Per Capita GDP and Unemployment 
Rates, 14 European Countries, 1970-1992 


Per Capita GDP and Unemployment 








The second case is at variance with the conventional view of 
many economists. It argues that countries with high-productivity 
industries effectively redistribute income to low-productivity workers, 
maintaining egalitarian social structures and fuller employment, in 
spite of radical differences between pay and productivity levels. In this 
case, the opportunity cost of low-productivity employment falls, and 
people stay where they are, growing artichokes in Brittany, crofting in 
Norway, or raising pigs in the high passes of the Swiss Alps.*? 


Can we demonstrate that the second case is, in fact, the pertinent one 
for Europe? 


Income Levels and the Structure of Employment 


Why are rich countries rich? Are they rich because they have a 
disproportionate share of high-productivity jobs, because they 
squeeze out the low-productivity activities and either rely on imports 
of these goods and services or do without? Or, on the contrary, are 
they rich because high productivity in some sectors—and perhaps 
also profit income from abroad—permits them to provide high living 
standards to both high-productivity and low-productivity workers, as 
well as direct employment, in many cases, to the latter? 


™ Tre is worth nocing that, by efficent provision of public services on a capitation basis, 
very high Irving standards can be achieved at fairly low cost, without sacrificing the 


unemployment—because firms will not hire workers for more than the value of their 
ourput-—when, in fact, poshing up the incomes of low-productivity people us the key to 
maintuning effective demand and, so, full employment. 
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Figure IV The Declining Correlation Between 
Manufacturing’s Share of Total Employment and Per Capita 
GDP in 14 European Countries, 1970-1992 














These questions are obviously critical to the design of national 
employment and competitiveness strategies. And, while there are 
many ways of answering them, we will concentrate on just two that can 
be managed from our data sets. The first is to ask, do high-income 
countries have high or low shares of manufacturing in total 
employment? Manufacturing productivity is higher, as a rule, than 
productivity elsewhere. And manufacturing wages tend to be high, 
relative at least to services and agriculture in most countries. Countries 
with high manufacturing shares in toral employment might therefore 
be thought of as ‘high-productivity’ countries with correspondingly 
high incomes; indeed, the strategy of ‘industrialization’ was always 
predicated on the idea that a strong manufacturing base was the 
lynchpin of a strategy to raise national incomes. 


But this is not, in fact, the case for today’s Europe. It is no longer true, 
as a rule, that higher-income countries have more manufacturing in 
their employment mix. Figure tv illustrates the evolution of the 
cross-country correlation between the share of manufacturing in total 
employment and per capita GDP. Until the early 19708, this 
relationship was, in fact, positive and quite robust. But, in 1975, the 
relationship began to deteriorate, and, by 1981, there was no longer 
any significant relationship between shares of manufacturing and per 
capita GDP in Europe. In the late 1980s, the correlation turned 
negative, and it may have become significantly so in the last year of the 
data at hand. Where once the divide between high- and low- 
wage occupations was between manufacturing and agriculture, with 
poorer countries predominantly rural, today non-manufacturing 
occupations—including public employment, of course—are just as 
prevalent in rich countries as in poorer ones. 


It remains possible, of course, that the high-income countries have a 
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particularly rich share of the highest productivity manufacturing 
sectors. Do such countries get rich by squeezing out textiles, and 
food processing, and by concentrating on computers and aircraft, 
alongside, perhaps, a particularly rich share of high-productivity 
occupations in the services sectors—such as banking, engineering, 
architecture and law? This is a somewhat more difficult question, 
since many patterns of industrial specialization are possible in a multi- 
country regional economy. The theory of comparative advantage 
certainly predicts such specialization: here a chemical country, there 
aerospace, computers and machine tools somewhere else. 


The Specialization Question 


Sorting out these patterns to arrive at a single index of specialization 
and a ranking of productivities is not straightforward. But, consider the 
following institutional fact. The International Standard Industrial 
Classifications (ISIC) are designed by the OECD to accommodate the 
industrial structures of the large, advanced countries. It is they, after all, 
that dominate the most advanced sectors, such as aerospace and 
pharmaceuticals. Thus, the Isic codes, simply because they try to be 
informative when applied to such countries, are designed to separate 
their economies into sectors of approximately comparable size. To do 
otherwise—to design a classification scheme based on the economy of 
Portugal, say—might lead to separate major categories for wine and 
port, for shoes and handbags, for cut glass and blown glass, with 
perhaps just one catch-all of ‘other manufacturing’ for aircraft, 
computers, automobiles, and so on. To apply such a categorization to 
Germany, say, would not be useful. 


Given this convention in the design of industrial statistics, a 
measure of specialization across conventional categories can usefully 
tell us whether a country’s economy is diversified or specialized, 
relative to that of the large industrial states. A Herfindahl index of 
employment shares by ISIC category, for instance, can provide a 
simple such measure of industrial specialization.*? Such indices are 
reported for European countries in Table rv. The most industrially 
diversified countries in Europe in 1992 and throughout our period 
were, indeed, the larger advanced economies: the UK, Germany and 
France. As an understanding of the taxonomic conventions would 
lead one to expect, there is a strong negative correlation between 
specialization and per capita GDP: nearly —o.8 for every year we 
observe, as Figure V illustrates. 


There are a few moderately specialized rich countries. Norway is an 
example. Denmark is the most specialized rich country in Europe. 


13 The Herfindahl index, a well-known index of concentration, is sumply the sum of 
squered shares. Higher values indicate greater specializanon The measures are 
comparable across countries simply because the design of the STAN standardires 
employment categories across countries. 
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Table IV European Countries Ranked in Ascending Order 
of Industrial Earnings Inequality According to the Theil 
Statistic 


0.12 0099 0.107 0.073 0.072 0.135 
012 0.088 0.097 0072 0.071 0.148 
0.125 0097 0.083 0.070 0.072 0141 
Netherlands Norway Portugal Spala Sweden UK 
0.094 0 068 0.170 0 094 0.077 0.072 
0.090 0.088 0.151 0.081 0076 0.071 
0.089 0.095 0.180 0 067 0.081 0070 





Figure V Correlation Coefficients Between Cross-Industry 
Herfinahl Indexes and Per Capita GDP for 12 European 
Countries, 1970—1992 




















Sweden, though diversified, is less so in 1992 than in 1970. And, as 
these examples indicate, to be specialized is not necessarily 
inegalitarian. Northern Europe holds several small, specialized, low- 
inequality countries. In these countries, large transfers flow from a 
narrow range of highly productive manufacturing, as well as 
extractive industries and niche agriculture, to the rest of society. All 
of these countries have, among other things, notably large public 
sectors and generous welfare states. 


But, being highly specialized only rarely goes with being rich. In 
contrast with the exceptional Scandinavian cases, industrial 
specialization usually means a high share of textiles, food processing 
and the like in manufacturing employment; this is true in all cases of 
very high specialization in Europe. And such specialization is 
strongly associated with lower per capita income. Moreover, where 
high specialization and bigh inequality go together, unemployment 15 
epidemsc. In these cases, the manufacturing sectors are not diverse 
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enough, or rich enough, or willing, or technically able, to support the 
low-productivity sectors through taxes, transfers and subsidies. 
Greece and Italy are among the examples in Europe. 


The exceptional case of Portugal, finally, highlights the rule. 
Portugal has the most specialized manufacturing economy in Europe. 
Most of that is low-wage: food processing, textiles, leather and 
glass. As a result, Portugal has one of Europe’s lowest per capita 
mcomes. But Portugal is also a low-inequality country, as regards 
manufacturing and everything else. In 1992, the gap between wages 
in manufacturing on average and per capita GDP in Portugal was one 
of the lowest in Europe, having fallen sharply since the revolution in 
1974. The consequence is comparatively low unemployment. Or, one 
should say, low internal unemployment. People in Portugal see little 
advantage in queuing for the available Portuguese manufacturing 
jobs. Should they wish higher incomes, as many do, they leave the 
country. Paris is the second largest Portuguese city, after Lisbon. 


In sum, rich European countries that have diversified manufacturing 
and comparative equality between manufacturing and the rest of the 
economy tend to have lower unemployment. Specialized, lower- 
income countries with weaker transfer mechanisms have done much 
worse—the cases of Italy and Greece—until one comes down to 
Portugal, where emigration emerges as a major outlet for frustrated 
aspirations that elsewhere appear as unemployment. 


Europe and the United States 


We now turn to a consideration of inequality in Europe as a whole, as 
compared to that in the United States. It is true, of course, that, by 
commonly accepted measures of household income, the United States 
has higher inequality than any individual country in Europe. Taking 
the nearest available year, the Luxembourg Income Studies report 
Gini coefficients for the Us in 1992 of 35.5, compared to 34.3 for the 
United Kingdom and 31.8 for Italy; the Lis series goes to a low of 22 
for Finland. But no one, so far as we know, has as yet attempted to 
compute a Gini coefficient over the population of Europe as a whole. 

Intra-European country inequality numbers ignore very large i inter- 
country differences of income levels. Average income in Spain, 

adjusted for purchasing power parities, is only about 60 per cent of 
that in Germany. Average income in Texas, at roughly comparable 
economic and geographical extremes, is fully 85 per cent of that in 
New York. Of course, regional income differentials are already fully 
accounted for in measures of inequality for the United States.” 


The Theil statistic, on the other hand, can be decomposed by groups, 


1 Comparable differentials berween the nch and poorest regions of Europe, my Germany 
and Portugal, are also much greater than between, say, New York and West Virgins. 
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Table V Inequality in Industrial Earnings in Europe as Compared to the 
United States 





Theli Euro Thell US 
Within Countries Between Countries Total Euro 
0.026 0.011 0.037 0.029 
0.028 0.011 0.037 0.028 
0.028 0.012 0.038 0.029 
0.027 0.012 0.039 0.029 
0.027 0.012 0.039 0.030 
0 027 0.013 0.040 0.030 
0.027 0.014 0.040 0.030 
0.028 0.014 0.042 0.030 
0.028 0.014 0.042 0.029 
0.029 0.014 0.043 0.028 
0.030 0.015 0.044 0.029 
0.029 0.014 0.044 0.029 
0.029 0.014 0.043 0.028 
0.029 0.016 0.044 0.028 
0.029 0.014 0.044 0.030 


* Observations for Portugal begin in 1974 and for Spain in 1978. Data for France are 
adjusted to correct for missing industries in years before 1978, and data for Belgium are 
adjusted to correct for an undetermined error in the years 1970—72. 


and it can be aggregated by groups—including national groups. Using 
standard Purchasing Power Parity exchange-rate conversions, we have 
computed a pan- European, cross-industries, between-groups compo- 
nent of the Theil statistic for European manufacturing earnings—a 
first-ever measure of (one dimension of) inequality for Europe as a 
whole, taking account of inequality across countries and between 
manufacturing sectors within each country. This measure 1s presented 
in Figure vi. The figure shows that this measure of pan-European 
industrial earnings inequality increased through the middle 1980s, 
alongside dramatically increasing unemployment at that time. In the 
stagnant early 1990s, inequality in Europe remained unchanged. 


Most of the rise ın inequality in Europe in the 1980s did not occur 

inside individual countries—a fact that may have contributed to the 

impression that inequality was not rising in Europe. But it was: the ' 
poor countries were slipping back, relative to the wealthy. Monetary 

union will, of course, block further deterioration of this kind. But it 

also slows an easy route to the reduction of inequality in Europe, which 

once lay through increases in the relative real incomes of the poorer 

countries, via real currency appreciations. Henceforward, convergence 

of incomes across Europe will have to depend on actual convergence of 
Euro-denominated wages, nominal wages will have to converge in 
nominal terms. This may prove to be a contentious process once 

people realize what they are in for. 


Finally, we can extend our measures of inequality to offer a preliminary 
comparison of /svels of pay inequalities across Europe as a whole as 
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Figure VI Inequality in Industrial Earnings for Europe as a 
Whole, with Disaggregation into Within- and Between- 
Country Components 





compared to those in the United States. Recall that, as Table m 
illustrated, a T computed across consistently classified industrial groups 
provides inequality rankings for Europe that are strikingly consistent 
with common knowledge and with the sophisticated measurements of 
the Luxembourg Income Studies. The comparable measure of T for the 
United States is also high by the standards of almost any European 
country——Italy and Spain are not far off—and this, too, is consistent 
with the LIS findings. Why not make a comparison between levels of 
inequality for Europe as a whole and the United States? 


The Inequality of Europe 


Table v provides estimates for such a comparison. As always, the data 
are drawn from the STAN, which does provide consistent industrial 
classifications. As the table shows, cross-industry earnings 
inequality in the United States is approximately the same as the 
aggregated, employment-weighted, within-countries component ofa 
similar measure of inequality for the European members of the 
OECD—a measure computed by supposing, in effect, thar all the 
European countries had the same sterage manufacturing earnings. 
But this ignores the actual datween-cowntries component of European 
differences, which are about half again as large. When the between- 
countries component is added in to assess manufacturing earnings 
mequality overall, European inequality of manufacturing earnings, 
adjusted for differences in purchasing power between European 
currencies, emerges as substantially higher than in the United States. 


We offer these estimates with some reservations. It is possible, and 
many certainly believe, that the within-industries component of 


13 They are, however, quite crude by the standards of estimates made with US sic dacs, and 
we particularly do not vouch for the tume pattern. This particular series shows—-ourside 
the range of the table—rising wnequality ın the 19708 and in the early 19901, so the 
upward movement overall is stronger in the Us than in Europe. Bur it does not cepcure 
increases in inequality in che us in the 19806 that do show in other measures. 
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American earnings inequality, which we do not observe, must be larger 
than similar differentials in Europe. This might be true. But, then, it 
might not be. If it were true, then—because industrial categorizations 
are essentially arbitrary classification conventions—it should follow 
thar the between-industries component of US earnings inequality 
would have to be larger than in Europe. And it is not. In any event, the 
hidden within-industries component of US earnings inequality would 
have to be fifty per cent larger than its European counterpart to offset 
the international component of European inequalities. 


It remains true, of course, that inequality within the United States 
remains high by its own longer historical standards, especially 
when broader measures of income, including profit income and 
capital gains, are taken into account. It is also probably true that 
capital wealth is more unequally distributed in the United States, 
due partly to a low level of state ownership in the industrial 
sectors. And it is very likely that unemployment measures in the 
United States continue to understate the full amount of under- 
employment in America. 


Nevertheless, it is sure that unemployment in the us is far below that 
in Europe. And, when one considers the concept of income that is 
most relevant to job-seeking, namely wages and earnings, then 
inequality in the United States is probably also lower than ın Europe, 
taken as a whole, and probably has been so for fifty years. 


Questions of Policy 


Inequality in wage structures and unemployment are related: when one 
goes up, so does the other. And, where one is higher, so usually is the 
other. These facts are consistent with a causality that might run in 
either direction. But, in the European case, where cross-national 
inequalities of very long standing have only within the past several 
decades become inescapable features of every European’s economic life, 
we believe the dominant line of causation runs from inequality 40 
unemployment. This is true both within and between countries, and 
through time. Unemployment is the expression of frustration with 
low-wage work, when significantly better alternatives are in plain view. 
Unemployment causes inequality: in the periodic slumps and recov- 
eries of the United States, this appears to be the principal chain of cause 
and effect. But, in the United States, inequality also falls when full 
employment returns, and policies aimed at reducing unemployment 
appear to have good effects on wage and earnings inequality as well. 


In Europe, it would appear, such policies are largely prevented. When 
failures of effective demand and external shocks destroyed the 
national full employment equilibria of the early 19708, then existing 
inequalities within manufacturing, between manufacturing and 
services, and across countries, determined the distribution of rising 
unemployment across Europe. And today, as regional integration has 
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undermined national policy means for the pursuit of full 
employment, particularly by locking into a common currency that 
freezes transnational income differentials at high levels, Europe 
stands little chance of reducing cross-country pay differentials. 


This position is radically at odds with the supply-and-demand 
doctrine that permeates European discussion of the ‘wage rigidity’ 
problem. There is a rigidities problem in Europe. Bur ıt is not the one 
commonly cited. Rather, the problem in Europe appears to be 
transnational as well as intra-national rigidities that prevent the 
American process of equalization from taking effect. Europe is not 
too equal: it is not nearly equal enough. Now, of course, the 
irreversible integration of European currencies into the euro has 
blocked the easy channel of real exchange rate revaluation for Spain, 
Italy, Portugal and other low-income European countries. 


This view is consistent with the important Blanchflower-Oswald work 
on the ‘wage curve,’ and also with Card and Krueger's vital work on the 
minimum wage. Indeed, our work suggests a straightforward 
underpinning for the latter's finding that raising the minimum wage 
increases employment. Such increases reduce inequality, and so increase 
the opportunity cost of leaving low-productivity employments. Thus 
turnover falls, total employment rises, and fewer people report 
themselves as unemployed. 


Eradicating Unemployment 


The larger policy implications are not for the faint-hearted. We 
observe that countries that maintain very strong internal transfer 
mechanisms are more likely to enjoy lower unemployment than 
countries which reduce their welfare states in the pursuit of 
‘efficiency’. Not everyone can have a high-productivity job. Indeed, on 
the contrary, the entire point of having high-productivity jobs is, or 
ought to be, to be able to afford large numbers of low-productivity 
workers, either in teaching or caring professions or cleaning the streets 
or simply tending the landscape. This is the trick that the richer 
European countries have, in relative terms, continued to manage. 


To eradicate unemployment in Europe will therefore require 
powerful action in one of three possible directions: 


(i) in principle, Europeans cold restore to individual national govern- 
ments the tools necessary to reduce inequality and unemployment at 
the national level; in other words, to set up the welfare states that the 
poorer countries in Europe now still lack. But, to do this, of course, 
one must either transfer revenues directly from rich to poor 
governments on a gigantic scale, or else undo the project of European 
union and allow national governments to compete once again in the 
creation of high-productivity industries. Either seems beyond the 
realm of the realistic at che present time. 
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(ii) As a second possibility, Europeans could encourage all nationalities 
to adopt the Portuguese solution, and let the people come to the 
welfare states. To some extent this will happen, over time, if 
nothing better is done. And it is not such a bad thing, for it will 
necessarily bring pressure on the rich countries to reflate.t Yet, the 
difficulties and limitations of this approach need not be dwelled 
upon. It will at best happen very slowly, and against entrenched 
opposition of the xenophobic right wing that remains highly active 
in many European countries. 


(iii) The remaining possibility is a full employment policy at the 
continental \evel, involving transfers not to governments but mainly to 
individuals and at a common continental standard. In principle, we 
know this 1s possible. We can see it in action, today, ın the United 
States. And so we must ask, of what does full employment policy in 
the United States of America actually consist? 


First of all, the United States has pursued a pro-equality, low-interest 
rate policy since 1995, not just on its own but in conjunction with a 
banking structure and credit policy strongly favourable to the private 
accumulation of debts. American households fuel full employment in 
the United States by borrowing. So do state and local governments, 
school and hospital districts, and private companies, and the Federal 
Reserve has accommodated them all by keeping interest rates stable 
and refusing to be frightened by fears of inflation. Europeans are 
much more reticent about private and local government debt, but, if 
they are unwilling to allow national governments to assume the 
burden of directly creating new employment, then they will have to 
change private attitudes instead. 


Second, the United States has a continental social security system. It 
is not as generous as those in Northern Europe, but we suspect it 
compares favourably with retirement funding in Europe as a whole. 
Social security has, since 1972, been the primary agent for the 
reduction of poverty rates among the American elderly to values 
below that of the general population, and accounts for a very large 
share of the total income of over half of America’s elderly. And the 
comparison should favour the United States even more, when one 
adds into the mix a health-care system—admittedly, an inefficient 
one with large gaps in coverage—whose costs remain, thankfully, 
‘out of control’. Health-care employment and services provided have 
risen very rapidly in recent years in the United States, and the 
deficiencies of the American system cannot gainsay the vast amounts 
of care actually provided. Further, the us has an enormous state- 
supported system of higher education that uses far more resources, 


16 Why are there liberals on Wall Street and none in the banks of Frankfurt? Part of the 
reason, surely, is that nch New York attracts America’s poor people, while wealthy 
Frankfurt repels the poor of Europe Thus, ın Europe, the progressrve politiciens are from 
the poor regions, while in the United Stares they come almost invansbly from the 
wealthier states. 
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and holds far more young people off the labour market, than is the 
case in Europe. Any casual visitor to European and then to North 
American universities knows the importance of this fact. In no place 
on earth is low productivity so richly, so happily rewarded, as on the 
American university campus. 


Third, the United States, unlike Europe, and despite the theatrics of 
the 1996 ‘welfare reform’, has been expanding the incomes of low- 
wage workers in recent years. The welfare cuts transferred resources 
back to the states, who did cut access to many programmes. But, in a 
general climate of full employment, no great crisis of rising poverty 
in fact occurred—the crisis of welfare reform will only emerge when 
the economy goes sour.'? The 1996 rise in the federal minimum wage, 
to $5.15 per hour, no doubt further increased the opportunity cost of 
leaving low-productivity jobs, and so reduced turnover and the 
unemployment rate. But so too, and perhaps more significantly, did a 
vast expansion in the Earned Income Tax Credit (Errc) that began in 
1994, just as unemployment rates started to drop. The EITc has 
grown by more than $30 billion since then, without raising political 
objections, and it may be that this single policy has done more than 
any other, a low-interest rate monetary policy possibly excepted, to 
reduce unemployment in the us. 


Here then is a full employment programme for Europe: first, lower 
interest rates, credibly and permanently, and greatly promote the 
private, business and local government uses of credit. Second, expand 
middle-class public consumption goods, particularly health care, urban 
services and education." Third, begin to extend the rich-country 
systems of European social insurance, and particularly retirement pay, 
to the poorer countries of Europe, raising demand and equality by 
helping the elderly first and foremost. Fourth, gradually raise the 
minimum wages of the poor countries, and subsidize the achievement 
of continental minimum earnings in lower income Europe through a 
centrally disbursed programme akin to the Earned Income Tax Credit. 
A truly Esropean welfare state, with a continental retirement 
program, ‘topping up’ of low wages and a euro-valued minimum 
wage. A continental welfare state, modelled on the comparatively 
successful social democracy of the United States. That’s the ticket. Do 
it the American way. 


"7 News repocts also suggest that the most drastic fiscal provisions of the welfare bill, 
which imvolved cuttung supplemental security income and food stamps for landed 
immigrants, many of whom are elderly and disabled, were sumply not implemented in the 
interum before Congress restored most of the those benefits 

18 Parriculer attention should be paid to rhe creacion of mayor new unrversities of the first 
water, and in the beautiful, lower-income regions of the Buropean periphery, and to the 
full funding of students to attend them There us no true European unrversity at the 
present time, let alone a European university ote, but what better project can one 
imagine for che future development of European unity? 


Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom 


Student Protests its 
Fin-de-Siécle China 


It was springtime in China and, once again, students were taking to the streets 
and making headlines. Some youths held aloft official flags bearing the names 
of their schools, while others carried banners covered with passionate phrases 
written out in Chinese characters or Roman letters. Campuses throughout the 
country were festooned with wallposters, also in varied languages, the contents 
of which ranged from elegant poems to crude caricatures, some of which» 
likened a current political leader to Hitler. The propaganda accompanying the 
movement had a decidedly cosmopolitan and contemporary feel, since students 
employed the latest technologies of communication, borrowed symbols from 
protest movements that had taken place recently in other parts of the world, 
and made allusions to current Eastern European events. Nevertheless, there 
were many things that the students did and said that linked them to China’: 
past. For example, when they called on all Chinese to help singwo (save the 
nation), they were echoing a cry of earlier generations. It had been heard, for 
example, in 1903 (when Tsarist Russian threatened Manchuria), 1935 (wher 
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Japanese incursions into North China triggered the December gth 
Movement), and 1947 (when the Anti-Hunger, Anti-Civil War 
Movement broke out). When they worked the phrase ‘blood debts 
must be repaid in blood’ into their posters, they were doing 
something that their predecessors of the 1920s had often done as well 
when there were patriotic martyrs to be honoured. And some of the 
march routes they followed and songs they sang were well-known to 
educated youths of the pre-1949 era. 


Links between the new protests and those of the past were established 
through more than just this common—no doubt sometimes uncon- 
scious—teliance on a longstanding, though ever-changing, basic 
repertoire of rhetoric, symbolism, and action. Some participants and 
observers also made conscious use of historical analogies. There were 
students, for example, who took pains to link this struggle to specific 
moments in Chinese history. Most notably, protesters insisted that they 
were following in the footsteps of those who led the May 4th 
Movement of 1919, the anniversary of which had just been marked 
with considerable fanfare, as ıt always is in China, especially in years 
like this that end with a nine. Sympathetic journalists accepted and 
promoted this idea, but critics of the movement countered by looking 
for parallels between the present and a discredited part of the past. 
Contemporary youths, they argued, were not comparable to the heroes 
of 1919, enlightened patriots who had protested against the terms of 
the Treaty of Versailles that transferred control of parts of China from 
Germany to Japan and called for the dismissal of corrupt and oppressive 
Chinese officials. Instead, these students were acting just like the 
violent Red Guards of the 1960s who had plunged China into the 
darkness of the Cultural Revolution. To reinforce this negative image, 
instead of describing mass marches as ‘spontaneous demonstrations’, 
these opponents of the students referred to ‘riotous’ gatherings in which 
gullible youths were being ‘manipulated’ by nefarious hidden hands. 


Differences Concealed and Revealed 


I have chosen my words carefully above, so that it is impossible to tell 
whether the spring being described is that of the famous 1989 
protests or the one that has just passed, during which students 
demonstrated against NATO’s destruction of the Chinese Embassy in 
Belgrade. This is, I admit, a rhetorical sleight-of-hand. Had more 
details been provided, it would have been clear whether J had meant 
the period leading up to and immediately following the June 4th 
Massacre or the aftermath of what is now sometimes called the ‘May 
8th Tragedy’, in honour of the date, Beijing-time, that three Chinese 
journalists were killed. A comment about the size of the marches 
would have been enough to indicate which spring I bad ın mind: the 
largest recent demonstrations involved a few thousand people, those 
of 1989 approximately a million. So, too, would have a mention of 
whether it was a Chinese Communist Party (CCP) leader (Li Peng) or 
an American President (Bill Clinton) whom the students were most 
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fond of likening to Hitler. Also revelatory as to which year was being 
described would have been a reference to whether the educated 
youths taking to the streets had ever protested before. A series of 
short-lived student struggles—anti-Japanese rallies in the autumn of 
1985, demonstrations triggered by varied grievances in the winter of 
1986-87, and so forth—preceded and helped set the stage for the 
June 4th Movement. But the marches of 1999 were the first student- 
led protests ın almost a decade.’ 


Moreover, any number of specific details about propaganda would 
have shown clearly which spring was in question. Had students rallied 
around a Goddess of Democracy figure, which was modelled in part on 
the Statue of Liberty as well as on various Chinese icons? Or had 
students carried banners that showed the Statue of Liberty with blood 
on her hands? When looking abroad for slogans and symbols, had the 
Chinese protesters borrowed the originally Philippine term ‘People 
Power’ (1989) or placed Serbian-style target signs on their T-shirts 
and posters (1999)? When it comes to references to specific Eastern 
European events and people, was it the spring when angry Chinese 
mused about the injustice of Heaven having provided Russia with a 
Gorbachev, while they only got a Deng Xiaoping, or the one when 
‘Resist America—Support Yugoslavia’ was a slogan? Just what sorts of 
‘technologies of communication’ were novel that year? Was it the 
spring when international news reports faxed from abroad were first 
distributed on campuses, or that when wallposters began to contain 
URL addresses that students were encouraged to visit either to disrupt 
(US government websites) or to obtain information (www.serbia.com)? 
Were the ‘blood debts’ alluded to ones that had been acquired by 
foreign powers (May 1999) or China’s own leaders June 1989)? And 
when the phrase renquan (human rights) was used, was it often placed 
sarcastically in quotes—as in a 1999 banner I saw that asked if 
‘bombing embassies’ was the American meaning of this term? 


References to history could have been used as well to indicate 
whether I was referring to 1989 or 1999. Perhaps most importantly, I 
could have stated whether it was clear that the protests in question 
had earned a place in the historical record as a major turning point. 
This is definitely the case with the 1989 protests, which continue to 
stand out, along with the crackdown that followed them, as marking 
a watershed moment in China’s recent history. It is doubtful, by 
contrast, that the anti-NATO struggle will be looked to, a decade from 
now, as an event of the first importance. It is possible thar it will not 
even be remembered then as the most significant series of 
demonstrations of 1999, since the long-term impact of the Falun 
Gong sect’s sit-ins and related events remains to be seen. 


' Throughout che 19906, small-scale demonstrations broke out, bur before this past May, 
workers and farmers, not students, played the central roles in all of chem. Students were 
likewise a minor presence in the largest single protest of the 19908 to take place before the 
anti-NATO msrches—the April 1999 Beijing sit-in by an estimated 10,000 members of 
the Falun Gong sect 
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Spectres from the Past 


A different sort of turn toward history could also have clarified 
things: namely, I could have pointed out in my opening which sorts 
of commentators had employed which kinds of historical analogies to 
make sense of the student protests I was describing. A decade ago, the 
journalists and broadcasters most likely to associate the students on the 
streets with the protesters of 1919 were Americans and West 
Europeans. The PRC official media, by contrast, went to great lengths to 
deny that there was any meaningful connection between the current 
protests and the May 4th tradition. They did this in spite, or rather 
because, of the fact that a ‘New May 4th Manifesto’ was one of the most 
important texts produced by students of the June 4th generation.” 


It was in part because of a desire to undermine the impact of such 
student texts that the spectre of the Red Guards was invoked so often 
by officials seeking to discredit the 1989 demonstrators. Editorials in 
leading newspapers such as the People’s Daily played a key role in this 
symbolic battle of historical analogies. There was a brief but 
important period when the PRC media’s coverage of the 1989 protests 
was so sympathetic that many readers became convinced—with good 
reason—that there must be people high up in the Party who thought 
the demonstrations a good thing. But this exceptional time aside, the 
People's Daily and other official publications harped on the idea that 
the student occupation of Tiananmen Square and related actions in 
scores of other cities were a rebirth of Red Guard-style extremism.? 


In 1999, on the other hand, the official media in the PRC endorsed the 
claim by students to be reviving the May 4th tradition, while 
Western European and American reporters countered with Red 
Guard analogies. Had the Cultural Revolution not also been a time, 
they asked, when anti-foreign youths had gathered menacingly near 
consular buildings and shouted Down with American Imperialism!’? 
Unsympathetic commentators sometimes likened the anti-NATO 
protests to other events in China’s past—the Boxer Uprising or the 
state-sponsored ‘Resist Americe—Support Korea’ demonstrations of 
1951—but the Red Guard parallel was again the most commonly 
used negative characterization. 


The differences noted above between 1989 and 1999 are important. So, 
too, is the very basic one: that hundreds of students and even larger 
numbers of workers were massacred in Beijing and Chengdu ten years 


1 One of the authors of that document was a history student at Beijing University named 
Wang Dan, who had already established himself as a leading student activist at che school 
thar had played che central role in the May 4th Movement. For a translation of this text, 
see Crus for Democracy. Writings and Speeches from the 1989 Chimen Demescracy Movement, 
edited by Han Minzhu, Princeton 1990, pp. 135-37. 

5 This was done directly at cames—es it had been in 1986, when notices appeared on 
campus bulletin boards after a series of demonstrations had taken place, warning of the re- 
emergence of Red Guardism. At other umes, it wes done indirectly via code wards, such 
as dexgiaen (turmoil), which were Linked to the Cultural Revolution. 
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ago, but no protesters were killed this past May. Nor was there a 
campaign of mass arrests, aimed at participants in student-led demon- 
strations this year, as there was in 1989.4 The contrasts noted above— 
and there are many others as well—are significant enough that, had my 
opening been intended to lay the groundwork for the argument that 
1999 witnessed a replay of 1980s events, it would have been a foolish 
way to start. My goal, however, was different and more modest. I simply 
wanted to prepare readers to accept the idea that rhe student protests of 
the 1980s, including those that immediately preceded the June 4th 
Massacre, and those of this past May were not completely dissimilar. 


It may seem that this goal was modest enough that there was no need to 
resort to a grandstanding opening that left it unclear which spring was 
in question. A dramatic beginning seemed in order, however, since the 
seemingly commonsensical notion that protest patterns of the 19808 
and 1990s might be similar challenges what has quickly emerged, both 
in China and much of the West, as the conventional wisdom on the 
anti-NATO movement. Foreign commentators harshly critical of the 
recent protests and CCP spokesmen intent on defending these marches 
as justified have staked out opposite positions on virtually everything 
associated with the May 8th Tragedy. There are, however, two things 
about which they have been in accord: that the events of 1989 and 
1999 should not be compared or connected, and that the June 4th 
generation and the current one are poles apart politically. 


A Critique of the Conventional Wisdom 


As someone whose first book was a history of Chinese student activism 
and who happened to be in the PRC when the anti-NATO protests took 
place—ironically, because I had just taken part in a May 4th 
commemorative conference—I find the emerging conventional 
wisdom alluded to above deeply troubling. One reason is that it 
misrepresents many things about the course of recent events. In 
addition, it contributes to a misleading view of the general dynamics 
of Chinese student protest movements, past and present alike—and to 
misunderstand the role of campus unrest in China is to misunderstand 
a major feature of that country’s political life. This is because, as Wang 
Dan, one of the leaders of the June 4th Movement, recently reminded 
the readers of this journal, in the ‘Dialogue on the Future of China’ ° 
Chinese students have long served as a ‘klaxon on public issues’, just as 
they did several months ago. This role of issuing wake-up calls to the 
nation is rooted in a hallowed tradition, stretching back for millennia, 
of China’s intelligentsia—and university students have been regarded 
as part of this group—acting as a moral conscience for society and 
being looked to by other classes for political inspiration. This is one 


4Some dissidents were arrested this past May, of course, bur not becanse they had 
organized anti-NATO protests In addition, as I am wnung this (in late August), a 
campaign of repression against Falun Gong is underway 

3 Wang Chaohua, Wang Den and Li Mingi, Ae Dialogue oa the Picasso} Ching, NLR 
235, May June 1999. 
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reason why, during the past century—which, admittedly, has seen 
student movements in various parts of the world, especially in less 
developed countries, achieve impressive results at specific points in 
time—the track record of Chinese campus activism still stands out as 
something very special. The May 4th Movement of 19169, after all, is 
not remembered just because the students involved did noble things 
but also because they succeeded in mobilizing workers and merchants 
and accomplishing certain goals. The Treaty of Versailles may never 
have been modified in the way that the students hoped that it would 
be, but the May 4th Movement did lead to the dismissal from office 
of the ‘Three Traitorous Officials’, the hated trio that educated youths 
claimed had sold out the country’s interests. And this was not the first 
time, as CCP leaders were well aware in 1989 and remain cognizant of 
today, that protests by students contributed, albeit sometimes not 
quite so directly, to the fall from power of high officials. 


How exactly does the conventional wisdom on the anti-NATO demon- 
strations distort understanding of student protests? Perhaps the easiest 
way to explain this is to look at four specific things that disturb me 
about the way many commentators have dealt with the connections— 
or lack thereof—between the protests of the 1980s and of 1999. 


The first element is simply that many of the things I witnessed recently 
reminded me vividly of events from the 1980s thar I had either watched 
firsthand (I was in Shanghai during the 1986-87 protests) or followed 
long distance (as I did the June 4th Movement). The campus unrest of 
1999 often seemed to me to be less a dramatic departure from than a 
revised and updated version of the patterns of the 1980s. I frequently 
felt a sense of déja vu this past May, when I watched students engage in 
acts of symbolically charged street theatre derived from the repertoire 
that youths had turned to and helped develop since 1903——and that 
has links to intelligentsia struggles of even earlier epochs. To be sure, 
there were some very important differences between the student actions 
of 1999 and those of preceding decades, including the 1980s, in part 
because new protest scripts are always being added into the mix and 
each generation inevitably improvises when it adapts old tactics to suit 
novel needs. It was still striking to me, however, just how many echoes 
of the student movements of 1985—89-—as well as of earlier periods— 
there were in the demonstrations that followed the May 8th Tragedy.® 


§ Documentation for many of the specific points made here about histoncal events can be 
found in Jeffrey N. Wassecstrom, Staaext Protesis tx Twontreth-Century Chima: The View from 
Shexghet, Stanford 1991, which contains a bibliogmphic essay thar describes some of the 
most interesting and useful texts on Chinese youth movements by other authors Where 
1989 itself ıs concerned, see also the documentary film, The Gate of Heewenly Peace, which 
13 discussed in a larer note, and various contributions in Papalar Pretest and Pelstrcal Culture 
tn Medera China, edited by Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom and Elizabeth J. Perry, Boulder 1994, 
second edition. Comments on the 1999 protests are based mainly on personal observations 
and conversations with participants and observers, ss well ss on contoual, though 
obviously selective, reading of English and Chinese press reports, sometimes via 
newspapers, sometimes vie the intemet, while I was in Beijing May 9-10, Shangha 
10-17 May, and Hong Kong 17-20 May. For helping me make sense of the protests ss 
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Against the ‘Big Lie’ 


A second disturbing feature of many recent discussions of 1999 is 
that they reveal the extent to which the June 4th Movement, which 
was revisited in such intriguing ways by the contributors to the NLR 
dialogue on China’s future, continues to be misunderstood. What is 
still lacking in many quarters is an interest in recognizing it as a 
multifaceted and complex historical event. There seems to be, 
instead, a shared determination within the official PRC media and the 
mainstream Western press, albeit it for diametrically opposed 
reasons, to reduce the June 4th Movement to a stand-off berween 
forces representing pure good and pure evil. There are certainly 
foreign commentators, including some of the best China 
correspondents employed by major English language magazines and 
newspapers—such as Susan Lawrence of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review and John Gittings of the Guardian—-who have resisted the 
tendency to simplify the meaning of 1989. And there are also former 
participants in the struggle who have done the same, including Wang 
Dan and the two other former June 4th leaders interviewed ın the 
NLR forum, Wang Chaohua and Lı Mingi. It is still all too easy, 
however, for those with a casual interest in China to mistakenly 
conclude they have only two choices: accepting the Chinese régime’s 
‘Big Lie’, or embracing a romanticized vision of all members of the 
June 4th generation as saintly fighters for democracy. 


Of course, although each view is flawed, the Chinese régime’s version 
of 1989 does a much greater disservice to the historical record than 
that which presents the June 4th generation in hagiographic terms. 
The ccp’s ‘Big Lie’ is based on erroneous and distorted ideas. The 
régime continues, for example, to dismiss completely the idea that 
the protesters of 1989 were inspired largely by patriotism, as they 
definitely were. The ccp insists that the generally peaceful 
occupation of Tiananmen Square was a ‘counter-revolutionary riot’ 
that was supported by ‘foreign’ agents, and official spokesmen will 
not admit that the degree of popular support that the students earned 
at the time was enormous. Most despicably of all, the régime 
continues to assert that, while a small number of ‘trouble-makers’ 
were killed, the bulk of those who died that June were brave soldiers, 
young men who showed considerable restraint in dealing with the 
rabble and deserve to be honoured as revolutionary martyrs. 


Many Western European and American commentators, responding to 
an image created and perpetuated by Li Lu and some other former 
activists who have been much less self-critical than the participants in 


they were unfolding, I am particularly grateful to Barbera Mittler, Steve Smith, David 
Kenley, Adam Brookes, and Susan Lawrence. I am also very grateful co several Chinese 
colleagues ın Shanghai who shall remain anonymous and to Kate Edgerton And I would 
like to thank John Gittings, Seth Faison, Stephanie Ho, Ted Plafker, Scott Sevitt, and 
Maggie Farley, journaliscs with whom I exchanged information and ideas at one or another 
port. 
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the NLR forum, present 1989 in a much less grossly misleading but 
still overly simplistic way. They do so by treating the protests of that 
year as an unambiguously virtuous struggle to transform China into a 
liberal democracy essentially like that found in the United States or the 
United Kingdom. Claims by various sympathetic though critical 
observers that some student leaders behaved at times in arbitrary or 
élitist ways are swept aside by defenders of this vision of the June 4th 
Movement. So, too, are comments by former participants that more 
might have been accomplished if the students had tried harder to find 
common ground with agitated workers. There is no room in this vision 
for the self-critical comments of influential June 4th activists such as 
Liu Xiaobo, who have argued that protesters should have 
tried harder to combat the tendency to replicate within their own 
movement some features of the régime they opposed. Liu has suggested 
that he and other activists sometimes fell into the trap of treating their 
‘revolutionary’ struggle as a sacred mission and treating anyone who 
opposed a tactic or position ran a ‘traitor’ to this holy cause.’ 


The positive image of the June 4th Movement alluded to above is 
obviously very different from that associated with the PRC's ‘Big Lie’ 
campaign, but it shares with it several tendencies. One 1s to treat 
1989 as a Manichaean struggle. Another is to present a group of 
noble youths of a particular sort—students in the one case, young 
soldiers in the other—aes the main victims of violence, when many 
workers and other citizens of varied ages were also slain that June. A 
third tendency, which is of more direct relevance to the issues at hand 
here, is to see issues other than patriotism as the central driving force 
behind the June 4th Movement. 


The downplaying of patriotic motives—by both cc? officials who 
insist that June 4th activists were endangering China by creating 
turmoil and by foreign analysts who claim that the 1989 protests 
were only about ‘democracy’—is problematic ın varied ways. Not the 
least umportant of these is that it makes it hard to understand how 
students proved so successful at generating support among large 
groups of ordinary people a decade ago. 


The Role of Patriotism 


Why did hundreds of thousands of ordinary urban citizens turn out 
to show support for the educated youths who had gathered in 


7 Foe a sense of Lin's views, see the June 2nd ‘Hunger Seike Manifesto’ that be 
co-authored, which ıs translated in Han, ed., Crees for Dewecracy, pp. 349-54 Interviews 
with Liu, as well as with many other former participants who express drvergent views, 
can be found in the Long Bow Group’s 1995 documentary, The Gate of Heoventy Peace, a 
pore-winning film tbat has provoked controversy For more about thar film, foc 
which I was a consultant, and links to both positive and harshly critical reviews, see the 
very creative website designed by the inmgheful Chine specialist Geremie Barmé 
aod the Long Bow Group: bitp:/Awww oous.otg/Gare/ This nte contains an extensive 
bibhography and the full cext of several works, including an essay by Liu taken from 
Wasserstrom and Perry, eds., Papwler Pretest and Political Culture m Modern Chrna. 
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Tiananmen Square in 1989? They did not do so because they were part 
of a secret plan hatched by a small handful of malcontents and some 
foreign enemies of socialism, as the ‘Big Lie’ would lead us to believe. 
But neither did they come because they were passionate about the 
need to speed up the pace of political reform, as the extreme 
interpretation of 1989 as democratic movement would have ıt. Some 
students certainly had a lot to say about the need to democratize 
China, but even they often argued that democracy was needed not just 
or even primarily because it was a good thing in and of itself but 
because it would help strengthen the nation. More generally, the main 
vision students articulated in their wallposters and manifestos in 1989 
was that China’s well-being was endangered by the behaviour of 
leaders who had become so corrupt that they no longer cared about the 
ideals that had brought them to power. This notion that high officials 
had ceased to put the interests of the people above their own and that 
something had to be done to save the nation was an appealing one to 
many Chinese. When students showed, through actions such as 
hunger strikes, that they were ready to make sacrifices to achieve their 
patriotic goals, the artraction of the June 4th Movement became 
stronger still. Even workers, whose main complaint was not that 
political reforms were coming too slowly, but rather that the economic 
ones were coming too fast, were moved by the dramatic gestures of the 
students. Adding to this effect was the fact that, though the specific 
gestures were often novel in their details, they reminded observers of 
the things that young heroes had done in the past to prove their 
willingness to risk their lives for the nation. 


In thinking about the place of the June 4th Movement within the 
general history of student activism during the Reform era, the 
downplaying of the role of patriotism in 1989 by many Western 
analysts and PRC commentators alike becomes even more problematic. 
It sets the June 4th Movement apart from, rather than locating it 
within, important trends. It helps obscures the connection between 
events such as the anti-Japanese protests of 1985 and the demon- 
strations of 1989. It also hides a key link between the protests of 1989 
and 1999, the role that love of country played in leading students to 
take to the streets in both years—a connection that Wang Dan quite 
rightly stresses in his contribution to the recent NLR forum. 


A third disconcerting aspect of many discussions of the anti-NATO 
protests is that they reveal how understandings of Chinese mass 
movements, past and present alike, are continually distorted by a 
fundamentally erroneous idea. This is the notion that each struggle 
can be placed cleanly into one of two categories: some are spontaneous 
efforts that deserve to be celebrated as contributing to a noble 
tradition, it is supposed, while others can be dismissed as 
manipulated pseudo-movements. The PRC official media places the 
1999 protests in the former category and the 1989 ones ın the latter, 
while the mainstream press in Western Europe and North America 
tends to do the opposite. Each side typically takes for granted, 
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though, that there are only two boxes and that it is easy to decide 
what goes where. And they agree on the placement of some events. 
For example, there is a consensus that the anti-Gang of Four April 
5th Movement of 1976, which began with expressions of grief over 
the death of Zhou Enlai, should be viewed as part of the May 4th 
tradition but that Red Guard rallies should not. 


The Complexity of Motivations 


One problem with this is that there is no clear line to be drawn 
between movements that are and are not genuine. Historical reality, 
in China as elsewhere, tends to be messier than that. The divide 
between ‘spontaneous’ and ‘orchestrated’ demonstrations is often 
fuzzy, and the two sorts of events not only can look a great deal alike 
to outsiders but feel very similar to those taking part. One reason is 
that there are always participants in even the most stage-managed 
events who join in for reasons of their own. Participation in a loyalist 
movement provides opportunities—and, in a one-party state, these 
are particularly precious—for people to express feelings of anger that 
have nothing to do with the cause being promoted by the régime. 
Some people also use the outbreak of state-sponsored marches as an 
excuse to revel in the break in routine these provide, as well as the 
possibilities opened for them to express their creativity through 
wallposters. Conversely, again especially in one-party states, some 
people end up joining even the most originally spontaneous of 
struggles, if these movements seem to have any potential to succeed, 
because of a calculated concern with appearing politically conformist. 
The logic here is that, if the movement does indeed achieve its goals, 
it may later be re-assessed as a loyalist one. This occurred in China 
with the April 5th Movement, which was first dubbed ‘counter- 
revolutionary’ and then officially re-baptized a ‘patriotic’ struggle in 
the Deng Xiaoping era. Hence, taking part in an opposition 
movement, if it seems to have already gained, or have the potential to 
gain, some support within the régime, can be seen as the safest 
political course to take, even for loyalist members of the population. 


In addition to the murkiness of the spontaneous/orchestrated divide, 
there is never a clear line to be drawn between movements motivated 
by virtuous as opposed to distasteful impulses. Though there are 
ample reasons to admire some movements more than others, if we 
look closely enough and honestly enough at the historical record, 
here, too, we will find ambiguity. The May 4th Movement may be a 
struggle that people with widely varying political views treat as a 
paragon of virtue, for example, but it had a seldom mentioned 
xenophobic aspect to it. Beijing students of the time who happened 
to have Japanese girlfriends were sometimes taunted for this by even 
the most ‘enlightened’ of their May 4th activist classmates, and some 
Japanese nationals were beaten up in Shanghai. Meanwhile, though 
there may be good reason for contemporary protesters to try to 
distance themselves from the violence and extremism of the Red 
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Guards, the student activists of the Cultural Revolution era did have 
a praiseworthy interest in promoting egalitarianism and ridding the 
CCP of corruption. 


What also unsettles me about recent discussions of the anti-NATO 
protests, which troubled me a decade ago about instant interpretations 
of the June 4th Movement, is that commentators have tended to be too 
narrow ın their search for meaningful historical analogies. In both my 
previous studies of the campus unrest of 1985—89 and my recent 
observation of the 1999 demonstrations, I have been struck by the way 
Reform-era protests typically contain elements drawn from virtually 
every previous wave of student activism. What gives individual 
struggles of recent years their special character is in part the process by 
which genuinely novel symbols and tactics are incorporated into a 
familiar repertoire. Head-bands covered with slogans were a new 
technique in 1986—at least as far as I have been able to tell—that 
seems to have come to China via South Korean student protests, which 
were sometimes shown on state-run television. The Goddess of 
Democracy was among the novelties of 1989, while the new things to 
appear in 1999 included banners that showed drawings of the 
American flag with swastikas where the stars should be and the 
American Eagle with missile-like feathers. But these innovations of 
the moment are not the main thing that gives individual Reform-era 
protests their distinctive air, for just as striking has been the varied 
ways that elements of street theatre and imagery developed in earlier 
epochs have been reworked and recombined. 


There are, as already indicated above, echoes to be heard in events 
such as those of 1989 and 1999 not just of the Warlord era 
(1912—1927) and the Maoist period (1949-1976), but also of every 
other part of this century. One could even argue that the single best 
period to focus on when looking for parallels with Reform-era 
protests of the past fifteen years is neither the May 4th period 
nor the Cultural Revolution. Instead, it is the Nationalist period 
(1927-1949) when Chiang Kai-shek governed China in particular, 
two four-year stretches within that epoch, 1931-35 and 1945—49. 
Those were also times when a variety of different sorts of student 
protests took place, some partially or fully supported by members of 
the régime, others much more oppositional in nature, some triggered 
by international conflicts, others by domestic concerns. To look only 
to 1919 or 1966-68—or even to note some continuities with each of 
these times—when trying make historical sense of Reform-era 
student activism is thus too limiting. It can also be misleading, since 
there are some things which members of the May 4th and Red Guard 
generations did and said that lack Reform-era equivalents.’ 


"For example, the May 4th era was a time when many educated youths criticized 
patriarchal ideas and practices Neither the students of the June 4th generation nor of the 
current one have echoed this interest. For May 4th em feminism, see Wang Zheng’s 
excellent new study, Woss cx the Chrmese Enlightenment: Oral and Tectual Hestorres, Berkeley 
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Moving Beyond the Misconceptions 


Keeping the points raised above in mind, it should be easy to 
understand both why I found the NLR forum on China’s future a 
welcome addition to the literature on Chinese student protest and why 
I found it wanting in some ways. When reading that forum, I was 
pleased, among other things, by the tendency of the participants to 
avoid falling into some of the main traps that have bedevilled most 
discussion of both 1989 and 1999. Many of the thoughtful and self- 
critical, though not necessarily apologetic, responses that Wang 
Chaohua, Wang Dan, and Li Mingi gave to questions put to them at 
Harvard help us move beyond overly simplistic ideas about 1989. The 
diversity of the opinions they express should, at the very least, dispel 
any lingering misleading sense among readers of these pages that the 
students at Tiananmen Square had an unambiguous agenda. Their 
attention to often neglected issues such as worker participation was 
commendable, and I found things to agree with in at least some of the 
answers that each participant gave, with Wang Chaohua’s fitting in 
particularly well with my own vision of 1989. Most notably, where the 
topic of this article is concerned, the responses participants in the 
forum gave to the final written question regarding the 1999 protests 
were helpful. In stressing continuities as well as ruptures the 
demonstrations of the 1980s and the 1990s, the contributors to the 
forum avoided drawing too sharp a line between the periods. 


I had, nevertheless, some misgivings. Some related to matters of 
detail, but one that touched on a matter of larger concern is worth 
mentioning here. This was that, when it came to placing the events of 
1989 and 1999 into historical context, too little attention was paid to 
two particularly relevant periods in China’s history. Too little was said 
about the events that occurred between 1985 and 1988, which 
helped reacquaint students with the collective action repertoire 
alluded to above and generally prepared the ground for the June 4th 
Movement. In addition, the struggles of the Nationalist era thar so 
closely paralleled those of the Reform period were ignored.9 


The rest of this article examines more closely three misconceptions 
about Chinese student movements that are linked to the emerging 
conventional wisdom on the 1999 protests as a complete departure 
from patterns of the 1980s. In doing so, I will provide more detailed 
information about the anti-NATO demonstrations and elaborate upon 
some of the themes introduced above. I will then end with some 
speculative concluding remarks on the extent to which student 
activism continues to pose a threat to the CCP, as the legitimacy crisis 
that began ın 1989 continues to evolve as it enters its second decade. 


9In terms of more detuled problems, I found perplexing Li Minqi's clum that 1999 
witnessed e healthy revival of interest in ‘socialist’ terms. I saw no evidence that students 
involved in the protests viewed these terms, when used by the régime, ss more than 
hollow slogans. I saw no signs, in other words, that a concern with socio-economic 
equality was re-emerging es a major force on Chinese campuses. 
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Misconception I: 
This Generation Is Xenophobic Whereas the Last One Was 
Internationalist 


It is true that the students who took to the streets in the 1980s often 
employed American and West European symbols and quoted slogans 
by internationally renowned figures such as Martin Luther King Jr.. It 
would be a mistake to conclude, however, that members of the June 
4th generation were untouched by anti-foreign impulses or that their 
movements were free of xenophobic tinges. It is important to keep in 
mind, for example, what some of the students who would be swept up 
into the mass demonstrations against official corruption and for 
political freedom in 1989 were doing six months earlier. Although the 
image many have of the June 4th generation is of people who wore 
T-shirts covered with phrases such as “We Shall Overcome’, the 
campus event that made the news at the end of 1988 was an anti- 
African riot inspired by deeply embedded racist ideas. This event took 
place in Nanjing, where Chinese educated youths, angered among 
other things by the fact thar their government provided larger living 
stipends to students from Africa than to those from within the PRC, 
turned violent. One factor that added to the volatility of the situation 
was the longstanding tendency of African countries invited to send 
students to China to choose mostly or only male ones. This, in turn, 
typically creates a situation in which some African male students 
establish sexual liaisons with Chinese women. The immediate trigger 
for the 1988 riots, in which some African students were beaten and 
many others threatened with violence, was a series of parties where 
black men and Chinese women were the main participants. 


Another example of a series of events from the 1980s in which anti- 
foreign impulses played a central role, and in which the parallels with 
1999 are in some ways much more striking, is the anti-Japanese 
protests that have already been mentioned. In 1985, youths io 
Beijing and other cities took part in a short-lived and partially 
government-supported series of rallies and marches. The idea driving 
this movement was that the Japanese had begun to dump inferior 
goods onto the Chinese market (a form of ‘economic imperialism’) 
and refused to apologize appropriately for past acts of aggression 
against China (the so-called ‘textbook controversy’). The similarities 
between these protests and those of 1999 are obvious. One thing to 
note is simply that each involved students shouting ‘Down with 
Imperialism!’ and calling on a foreign power to apologize for killing 
Chinese nationals. Another is that anniversaries helped set the stage 
for each event. The 1999 protests unfolded, as noted above, in the 
immediate aftermath of commemorations of the May 4th 
Movement’s eightieth anniversary, while the 1985 protests began 
when events were held to mark the anniversary of the 18 September 
1931 incident, in which Japanese troops invaded Manchuria. In 
addition, students played on the fact that efforts were being made to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of the December oth Movement, 
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another anti-Japanese struggle and one that is second in importance 
only to May 4th in the official history of pre-1949 student activism. 
Further rallies were held in 1985 as that anniversary date drew near, 
and the wallposters that appeared then, like those thar had been pur 
up a few months earlier, were often virulently anti-Japanese. 


The demonstrations and rallies that took place during 1986-87 and 
1989 were not, of course, fuelled primarily by anti-foreign sentiment. 
Indeed, some foreigners who reported on the June 4th Movement 
insist they were treated very warmly by all the Chinese protesters they 
met ın and around Tiananmen Square in 1989, and I would say the 
same thing about the demonstrators I encountered in Shanghai three 
years earlier. This is worth noting because none of the various 
foreigners I have met who covered or watched at close hand the recent 
demonstrations in Beijiog has said comparable things. Due to a 
combination of factors—the timing of my arrival, the fact that the 
movement seems to have generally been less stridently anti-foreign 
there than elsewhere—I did not meet with any hostility in Shanghai 
this year between 10-17 May. In Beijing, however, on the evening of 9 
May, members of the small group of Americans and West Europeans I 
was with were spat at, cursed, and verbally threatened by some of the 
people we passed on the streets near the British and us embassies. 


Presence of Xenophobia 


As stark as this contrast with the June 4th Movement in particular 
seems, it is worth pointing out that some other foreigners who 
observed or covered the 1989 protests have claimed that they met 
with a good deal of ambivalence or even hostility near Tiananmen 
Square that year. Moreover, it is crucial to reiterate here the argument 
made above about the entwining of nationalistic and democratic 
impulses in the June 4th Movement. The variety of patriotism 
involved may have been more cosmopolitan in 1989 and more 
xenophobic a decade later, but it is important to think of them as 
standing near different ends of the same continuum. 


My choice of wording is intentional: I wrote ‘near’ not ‘at’ different 
ends of this spectrum for a reason, and some statements made 
during the 1989 and 1999 protests suggest that participants in 
each movement actually fell at varied places along it. There was, for 
example, an explicitly internationalist cast to even some of the most 
virulently anti-American of 1999 wallposters. These texts stressed 
that the United States had proved itself a bestial nation with an 
immoral leader not just by waging war against Milosevic, but also 
by doing so in a manner that circumvented the United Nations. 
Clinton, these posters claimed, had violated the clauses relating to 
national sovereignty in various UN documents and failed to seek 
prior approval for NATO actions from the Security Council—a 
particularly sore point to many Chinese, owing to China’s position 
as a permanent veto-wielding member of that body. Conversely, 
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there was sometimes a jingoistic aspect to the statements made by 
June 4th activists. Some wallposters suggested then that the 
Chinese people did not merely deserve to live in a country that was 
governed ın a more just way, but also one that held a pre-eminent 
position in the world. 


Misconception II: 
The 1999 Mass Actions Were State-Run, Those of the 1980s 
Were Spontaneous 


Here, as already indicated, there is more than meets the eye. 
Throughout the 1980s, one thing that alowed movements to grow 
was a sense that some members of the régime thought it appropriate 
for students to protest. The 1985 anti-Japanese demonstrations had 
an unusually high degree of régime support, but even those of 
1986-87 and 1989 enjoyed some, and the precedent of the April 5th 
Movement—first denounced, then later praised—was on many 
people’s minds. The June 4th Movement was not one created or 
orchestrated by members of the ccp, but one thing that encouraged 
people to take the risk of marching was a belief that to do so might at 
least be tolerated. And, at specific points during 1989, it even seemed 
to some that participation was more prudent than apathy. There were 
instances in which entire work units marched together in 1989, with 
the leaders of these work units in the front, as well as cases in which 
middle school teachers took all of their students to demonstrations. 
In moments such as these, the line between orchestration and what 
might be called collective spontaneity is umpossible to draw with any 
sense of certainty. 


The ambiguity of the 1999 case is different but demonstrates even 
more effectively that this not a black-and-white issue but rather one 
riddled with grey zones. It is worthwhile, therefore, to look at the 
officially sanctioned and unofficial sides of the anti-NATO protests in 
some detail. 


There is clear evidence that the government and official youth 
groups helped facilitate student activism in the immediate 
aftermath of the bombing by providing buses to help students get to 
the American Embassy and so forth. It is also undeniable that the 
students were given clear cues—the language of official editorials. 
the passivity of the police even toward those throwing rocks, and sc 
on—that some acts of protests would be tolerated. I also know, from 
firsthand experience, that, by the evening of 9 May, as groups 
representing different campuses followed one another through the 
streets of Beijing—stopping in turn at a spot near the Americar 
Embassy to hold a short rally—many were using the same list o 
approved slogans. It is also undeniable that the official media, by 
reporting on Kosovo in a particular fashion—namely, saying very 
little about Milosevic’s abhorrent policies toward ethnic Albanian: 
and a great deal about NATO violence—helped create the context fo 
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the protests even before the Chinese journalists in Belgrade were 
killed. Both the stage-setting and stage-managing roles of the 
Chinese régime are important to keep in mind when thinking about 
recent events, since they explain many things about them, including 
the uniform nature of some of the wallposters and banners. 
Nevertheless, to conclude from all this that the whole affair was 
carefully orchestrated and hence completely different from the 
protests of the 1980s is wrong. 


The source of the error lies in the fact that this view glosses over the 
extent to which the recent protests were shaped by spontaneous anger, 
involved elements of bottom-up innovation as well as top-down 
direction, and, at times, moved towards—if never quite ina 
anti-official positions. It is still unclear, for example, whether the 
efforts of official organizations should best be seen as attempts to steer 
a movement that was already taking shape on its own in a particular 
direction, or at least jump ahead of one about to unfold. The buses 
were provided quickly, but some observers on Beijing campuses have 
said that students began to march toward the city’s centre before this 
was done. There have also been reports that, just prior to the bombing 
of the Belgrade Embassy, some students had applied to the 
government for permission to stage a protest against NATO’s activities 
in Yugoslavia and had this request denied. And Wang Dan claims in 
the NLR forum that applications were made by students earlier in the 
1990s to hold patriotic rallies when incidents had happened abroad, 
such as when Chinese residents of Indonesia had been victims of crowd 
violence. In all these cases, apparently, officials, nervous about 
protesters taking up other kinds of issues once on the streets, denied 
the youths permission to demonstrate. 


In addition to all this, in contrast to the homogeneity of the slogans 
shouted out on 9 May, I know from reading wallposters at Beijing 
University of the following morning, and on Shanghai campuses after 
that, that chere was a great deal of diversity amongst the student 
propaganda. Some wallposters clung closely to official lines, but 
others veered away from them. The very crudeness, in both language 
and material used, of some banners and wallposters seemed out of 
character with official pronouncements, as did some in their use of 
caricatures and poetry. Many were made with whatever old paper or 
sheets were at hand, as opposed to being constructed with officially 
provided supplies, and many were covered with swearwords-—giving 
them anything but a made-by-official-order appearance. Students 
from different departments and different schools expressed their 
distinctive visions of what it meant to be patriotic at this particular 
moment, giving yet another sort of diversity to the posters. 


The Freedom of Crudeness 


All in all, the posters I saw—or, in some cases, later heard about or 
saw photographs of—that veered from official motifs provide a 
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window onto an unofficial rhetoric protest chat remains hidden if one 
relies merely on officially published accounts. No evidence of them is 
provided, at any rate, in works such as Zhonggwo renmin bu ke wu (The 
Chinese People Can't Be Bullted), an instant history of the protests that 
the People’s Daily rushed into print. Works such as this—and at least 
four others like it were published within a month of the May 8th 
Tragedy—give the impression that the movement was one in which 
students stuck to a few basic themes and motifs 1n their propaganda. 
They called for an end to hegemonism, extolled the virtues of China, 
sang the national anthem and the Chinese version of ‘Solidarity 
Forever’, gathered in front of photographs of the three ‘revolutionary 
martyrs—as the journalists have been labelled—to mourn and 
express outrage, and so forth. Students did all these things, but they 
also expressed their feelings in other ways that diverged from this 
imagined official script. 


One poster I saw at Beijing University that seems best thought of as 
part of the unofficial—though not enti-official—trhetoric of the 1999 
protests was a text, all in English, focusing on Clinton’s status as a ‘bi- 
raper’. The author claimed that the American President had ravished 
Monica Lewinsky and then, still finding himself unsatisfied, set out 
to rape the world.*° Covering that same campus on 10 May were many 
posters that said the initials ‘U.S.A.’ really stand for ‘Ugly Shameless 
Assholes’, not United States of America—again, not something that is 
mentioned in the Peopls's Datly account of the movement. A smaller 
one below and to the right said, again in English, We Want Peace, 


10 The fascination with Clinton’s sex life that manifested itself on many posters would 
make an interesting topic for analysis in and of itself. There ıs a very tempting line of 
feminist interpretation that could be explored. This would pick up on recent work by 
literary cntics such as Chen Kisome: and Lydia Lin, anthropologists such as Susan 
Brownell and Dru Gladney, and historians such as Tan: Barlow, Geremie Barmé, Gal 
Hershatter, and Prasenjit Duara Some of these scholars have focused on the linking of the 
Chinese nanon, symbolically, with che female body, ın various discourses, others on the 
theme of a sense among some male Chinese of their county having been emasculated by 
foreigners In moments of national crisis, such as the Belgrade bombing, this line of 
interpretation suggests, there us a tendency to focus on the damage done to female Chinese 
bodies by foreign men and the passivity or ımpotence of China’s male population. This 
trope goes back, ın 168 modern form, at least as far as the beginning of this century. Then, 
revolutionary critics of the Qing Dynasty made much of the ides thar, in the 16408, the 
Manchu conquerors bed violated Han Chinese daughters, sisters and wives while Han 
Chinese fathers, brothers and sons proved unable to protect the nation’s women The 
Revolution was presented as a way to avenge the rape of Han Chinese women and 
enslavement of Han Chinese men Simular imagery was reworked dunng the Japanese 
invasions of the 19308 and 1940s. The motif of Clinton as a ‘bi-reper’ fits in here 
perfectly—as does the appearance in the Embassy district of Beijing of a giant, very 
phallic, model of a cruise missile, ducing a demoostranon I witnessed—but there is more 
to a gendered reading of 1999 propaganda than these things This is because, even though 
some attention was given initially to the guef of the mothers as well as fathers of the three 
martyred journalists, che dominant television image accompanying stories about the May 
8th Tragedy became that of the distraught father of one of the female victims He was 
shown, over and over again, weeping over the body of the daughter he had been unable to 
protect from foreign misiles. Needless to say, che line of analysis is particularly attractive 
to those who see links, as I do, berween the 1999 protests and an earlier Reform era event 
in which nationalist sencements were linked to ammeties associated with sex and gender. 
the 1988 anc-Afncan riots. 
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We Want Justice’, while the one next to that had as its main slogan, 
yet again in English, No More Cola, No More Nike.’ 


The poster referring to a boycott of foreign goods calls attention to 
another non-official—though, again, not necessarily anti-official—side 
of the movement, in this case related to questions of tactics rather than 
crudeness of expression. There were calls for action on some wallposters 
that diverged from official policy, and, as a result, there was some 
tension between the movement officials wanted to create and that 
which actually emerged. It remains hard to tell, for example, whether 
there was ever any official support for either boycotting foreign goods 
or boycotting classes, but there were calls made by some students to 
others to do both of these things. These calls were still being made, 
moreover, even after the government issued clear directives that neither 
course of action should be taken. It is also unclear whether anyone in 
the government really wanted the windows of foreign businesses 
smashed, although this was done in various cities. The government 
appears to have wanted a dramatic show of mass outrage, but it is very 
difficult to resolve how many of the events that took place were part of 
the official as opposed to spontaneously created plan. The police often 
worked to limit the size of crowds and level of violence, even as, by their 
inaction, they sanctioned some attacks. 


Snow in June 


One thing that the government clearly did not want to happen, but 
which took place regardless, was for anyone to link the many martyrs 
of 1989 and the three of 1999. Relevant here are not just the attempts 
some dissidents made—later punished by jail—+to explicitly state 
that, to honour the victims in Belgrade, the anniversary of June 4th 
should be marked. Rather, one could also cite indirect allusions to the 
June 4th Massacre that appeared on a couple of wallposters. On the 
evening of 9 May, I saw one of these, the meaning of which was 
explained to me by a colleague whose familiarity with Chinese 
artistic and cultural nuances I respect. The poster in question 
contained a poetic allusion to the deaths in Belgrade being the kind 
of terrible event that brings ‘snow in June’. This phrase has a long 
history of referring to something that disturbs the natural order, but 
it has recently become so closely associated with mourning the 
victims of 1989 thar its mention would have inevitably made many 
Chinese intellectuals think of 4 June." 


Other kinds of divergences from the official game plan also occurred, 
which had nothing directly to do with the 1980s. For example, there 
was a widening of the scope of the movement to include the 
expression of discontent about Japan as well as NATO countries. 
During the movement itself, for example, threats were made against 
Japanese students in Hangzhou. It is still-unclear whether this 


™ Tem grateful to Barbara Mittler for alerting me to this connection. 


bappened because a Japanese youth kicked a soccer ball thar hit a 
protest poster, started dashing around tearing down banners, hit a 
Chinese girl, or made jeering statements about it being better thar 
China’s Embassy had been bombed than Japan’s. I have heard all four 
of these explanations offered. What is interesting here is not the 
why but the what. There is no reason to think that anti-Japanese 
sentiment was something the government had a desire to foster. 
Economic ties with Japan are very important to the régime presently, 
Japan has been quite supportive of Chinese efforts to enter the World 
Trade Organization, and Japan has, 1f anything, tended to be critical 
rather supportive of NATO’s actions in Yugoslavia. 


After the protests wound down, anti-Japanese sentiments continued 
to be expressed, sometimes quite vociferously, in on-line chat rooms 
operating within the PRC. Impassioned statements on those sites 
indicate just how deeply entrenched feelings of resentment toward 
Japao—relating to the invasions of the 1930s and perceived slights in 
later decades—remain among some Chinese. One such posting read: 
. The American government is the enemy of the Chinese government, 
but the Japanese people are the enemies of the Chinese people.’ It left 
no ambiguity as to which was the bigger cause for patriotic concern. 


Misconception II: 
Reform Era Protests Are Best Compared to Those of 1919 or 
1966-68 


As noted earlier, one striking feature of the discussion 1s that the most 
interesting historical parallels for recent student protests do not lie in 
either the May 4th era or the Cultural Revolution decade but rather in 
the Nationalist period. That was a time when a party structured on 
Leninist lines—although with a nationalist rather than socialist 
ideological agenda—governed China. And, ın the 19308 and 1940s, as 
in the 1980s and 1990s, there were student-led protests triggered by 
major international incidents as well as others that emerged out of less 
obviously nationalistic grievances. In the former category, I would 
place two events from the Nationalist period with particularly close 
parallels to the anti-NATO protests. These are the anti-US imperialism 
demonstrations of December 1946 (set off by the alleged rape of a 
female student by American Gis) and the anti-Soviet imperialism 
marches of February 1947 (protesting against the death of a young 
man, in mysterious circumstances, in a section of Manchuria controlled 
by Russian troops). In the latter category, an event more accurately 
comparable to the June 4th Movement than the anti-NATO incidents 
would be the Anti-Hunger, Anti-Civil War struggle of 1947, 
participants of which directed their fury at a régime viewed as corrupt 
and insufficiently concerned with the well-being of the people. 


There are a variety of symbolic and tactical continuities linking 
specific protests of the 1930s—4os and of the 1980s—90s, relating to 
everything from march routes to slogans. Here, however, I will focus 
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mainly on some general parallels between the two periods. The first of 
these is that, for much of the Nationalist period, Chiang found himself 
at the head of a ruling group whose legitimacy was tied to the idea that 
it alone could protect the legacy of a sacred Geming (Revolution), in 
which patriotic student activists had played celebrated roles. He was 
thus in a position much like that of the present ccP leaders. 


Another parallel is that the Nationalist Party then, much as the CcP 
today, had come to be viewed by a great many Chinese as a corrupt 
entity that no longer had a clearly defined ideology and lacked a sense 
of mission. Its leaders were seen by many as motivated primarily by a 
desire to stay in power, with the goal of making China a stronger 
nation-state an often claimed burt, in reality, secondary concern—as 
was, indeed, improving the lot of ordinary people. 


Another homology, which is linked to each of the preceding two, can 
be found in the fact that the Nationalist era was, like the Reform 
period, a time when student movements with even vague ties to 
nationalism were viewed by the régime, for good reason, as double- 
edged swords. Those in positions of authority sometimes embraced 
youth protests as offering them opportunities to reassert their 
legitimacy, but, at other times, feared them as threats. They knew 
that patriotic outrage, even if initially directed toward foreigners, 
could all too easily become linked to anti-régime sentiments. 


The Nationalist era, like the current Reform one, was also a time 
during which factions or groups of leaders sometimes turned to 
student movements to increase their power within the régime or 
further particular policy agendas. This happened in 1931, when 
Generalissimo Chiang’s rivals within the Nationalist Party used 
student protests over the 18 September Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria to further factional ends. It occurred as well in 1947, 
when Chiang’s rivals tried to use anti-Soviet demonstrations to both 
counteract communist efforts to present themselves as the most 
patriotic Chinese political organization and to embarrass the 
Generalissimo, since he was the nationalist leader with the closest ties 
to Moscow. The same kind of thing has happened in the Reform era, 
most notably during the 1985 anti-Japanese protests. Some 
conservative leaders within the CCP tried to further factional agendas 
then by sponsoring the student rallies against Japanese ‘economic 
imperialism’, hoping these would embarrass more reformist officials, 
such as Hu Yaobang, who had been pushing for China to open its 
markets more quickly to trade with capitalist countries. 


Echoes of the Nationalist Era 


Comparisons between the Nationalist era and the Reform period 
should not be pushed too far, since there are some very important 
contrasts to keep in mind. The most significant is thar there is no 
organized opposition that poses as serious a threat to the Communist 
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Party today as the CcP once did to Chiang Kai-shek’s régime. Nor is 
there any competing group, currently holding power in a particular 
part of China, that inspires the kind of utopian fantasies that 
communist-run base areas did for some Chinese youths of the 1940s. 
Some of the urban protesters of that period, workers as well as 
students, believed that an ideal ‘new society based on complete 
equality’ and ‘free of corruption’ had been created in northern China. 
They thought that Mao's stirring vision of a community organized 
around principles of New Democracy was being realized in places such 
as Yan’an.’? This phenomenon, for which there is no direct 
contemporary equivalent, is important to keep in mind, since members 
of the Cccp underground based on campuses tried, throughout the pre- 
1949 period, to make use of student movements—and the popular 
image of the base areas helped them in their efforts. Both the existence 
of an organized opposition and the power of its appeal thus had 
enormous implications for the dynamics of campus unrest. 


This said, the similarities between the Reform era and the 
Nationalist period, as far as student protest is concerned, remain 
striking—and are more compelling overall than are the ones thar link 
the campus unrest of the 1980s and 19908 to thar of either the 
Warlord period or the Cultural Revolution. A few demonstrators may 
have dressed up in old Red Guard outfits last May—I did not see this 
firsthand, but footage showing this was apparently aired on CNN— 
and some of the slogans on anti-imperialist banners may have been 
identical to those used in political posters of the mid-1960s."3 In 
addition, many protesters may have tried in 1999, as they had in 
1989, to present themselves as reviving the tradition of 1919. 
Nevertheless, if a single historical vein is to be mined in search of 
parallels between the present and the past, the Nationalist era 
remains that bearing the richest lode. 


™ The phrases are from Yue Daryun'’s strong memoir (co-wntten with Carolyn 
Wakeman), To the Storm: The Odyssey of a Revelatromary Chrnese Woman, Beckeley 1985, p. 
21. Her eccount of the appeal of the CCP, transmitted mainly via reports from people who 
had visited the base areas, us a moving one. She shows bow, as a thoughtful, pacriouc 
yourh, she was drawn to the CCP because it seemed less corrupt than the Nationalist Party 
and more capable of protecting Chine from mistreatment by foreigners. Important recent 
studies that pay attennon to both Yan‘an’s mythic allure and dystopian qualines include 
David Apter and Tony Sach, Resslatremery Discourse tu Mae's Repeblec, London 1994, and 
Pauline Keating, Tws Reselatrens, Stanford 1997. 

3 For information on the donning of Red Guard costumes, I am gmeeful to 
Julm Andrews and Robert Stern. I have become aware of continuities relacing 
to slogans—for exemple, the prevalence in 1966 and 1999 alike of phoeses 
such as “The Chinese People Will Not Be Bullied’—while working on a multimedia 
exhibition, ‘Picturing Power: Posters of China's Cultural) Revolunon’, 

at Indiana University 1n collaboration with the University of Westminster's Centre of 
the Scudy of Democracy For details, see j 

aod See also the book edited by 


Harriet Evans and Stephanie Donald, Poctuersag Power tx the Papla Rapecblsc of Chima: Posters 
of the Cultural Revelateex, Oxford 1999 
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Conclusion 


. It ıs always dangerous to prognosticate about the PRC, since there is 
truth to the cliché that, with China, predicting the past is hard 
enough these days. Still, one can hazard some remarks on where 
things might be heading, framing them with reference to two 
additional misconceptions about recent events that are worth 
debunking. The first of these final misconceptions is that the June 
4th Movement failed to achieve its goals, while the anti-NATO 
struggle succeeded in accomplishing what its backers wanted to 
achieve. The second is that the June 4th generation of students posed 
a threat to the régime, but that the educated youths of today do not. 


The idea that the June 4th Movement failed whilst the anti-NATO 
protests succeeded is suspect because it assumes that each had very 
particular goals that either were or were not achieved. Presumably, at 
least in the eyes of many pundits writing in the mainstream English 
language press, this was the democratization of China and perhaps a 
change in régime in the case of 1989, the strengthening of the 
government’s position through loyalist demonstrations linked to 
nationalism in the case of 1999. If judged in these specific terms, an 
argument can be made that the June 4th Movement failed, while the 
anti-NATO protests succeeded. There is, however, as is so often the 
case with Chinese student protests, more to each story. 


To begin with, the June 4th Movement had goals that have been at 
least partially realized since 1989. One thing that brought students 
out onto the streets ten years ago, and which did the same thing 
during the 1986—87 struggle, was anger at the extent to which the 
CCP’s influence permeated every aspect of private and public life. A 
call for more ‘democracy’ and ‘freedom’ could and did mean many 
things in the late 1980s, but sometimes it meant nothing more than 
a greater ability to exercise the right to be left alone and to ignore the 
régime. It is no accident, for example, that one Shanghai school’s 
participation in the 1986 protests began with calls by its students for 
an end to compulsory morning exercises. Sympathetic foreign 
commentators tend to call the struggle of that time a ‘democracy 
movement’ and to note the inspirational role in the student 
community then of some daring speeches given by dissident Fang 
Lizhi in the fall of 1986. As important as Fang’s lectures were, 
however, it is worth remembering that much more trivial sorts of 
issues than a desire for explicitly political reforms could be and were 
key driving forces behind the protests. The same was true in 1989. 


The Return of Private Lives 


It is here that, in a sense, the June 4th Movement needs to be viewed 
as at least partially successful. To be sure, the short-term aftermath of 
the 1989 protests was a campaign of repression, during which 
personal freedoms were limited even more than had been the case 
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before. In the 1990s, though, an unofficial new social contract was 
forged between the régime and the people, part of which was that the 
Party would become a less intrusive force in private life, providing 
that it was allowed to continue to govern. This has manifested itself 
in a situation in which dissidents who try to create formal opposition 
parties to compete for power with the CCP are treated brutally, as are 
those who organize along ethnic or religious lines outside of very 
strict government-set parameters. And yet, ordinary people can tell 
Li Peng jokes on the streets or in crowded restaurants without 
worrying too much about who might overhear them, and there is a 
general sense that complaining about government malfeasance is not 
a terribly dangerous thing to do. The watchword has become, as 
someone put it very aptly to me during a 1996 visit, metyow yundong 
sbhenms dou keyi (as long as there isn’t a movement involved, anything 
goes). This new social contract, in which many kinds of human rights 
abuses continue to occur, but there is more protection than there was 
before for the seldom discussed but still valued—in China as 
elsewhere—tight to whinge, needs to be understood as, ın part, a 
reaction to 1989. Without the threat posed by the June 4th 
Movement, the régime would not have gone as far as it has in 
refraining from interfering with matters such as the ability of 
intellectuals to start independent or quasi-independent literary 
magazines. Some of the loosening of restraints on many forms of free 
expression—while maintaining the taboo on discussion of certain 
kinds of specific topics such as Tibet, Taiwan, and the June 4th 
Massacre—can certainly be linked to the régime’s strategy to make 
the PRC more attractive to foreign investors. It also should be seen, 
however, as part of the régime’s effort to minimize the chances of 
something like the protests of 1989 recurring. 


Switching from the indirect successes of 1989 to the perhaps indirect 
failure of 1999, where the régime is concerned, there is an interesting 
parallel. The anti-NATO protests provided, in one sense, the perfect 
opportunity for the régime to reverse the tide set in motion by the 
June 4th Movement, by presenting itself as helping to lead rather 
‘chan serving as the target for patriotic outrage. It also allowed the ccP 
to show that it had done enough to rebuild its credibility to be able to 
let protests occur without fearing that these would inevitably take on 
an oppositional dimension. This is true, and, in the short run, the 
régime seems to have succeeded on both these fronts. And yet, there 
are reasons to think that there was failure tinging success here just as 
there was success mixed in with the failure of 1989. 


This relates not simply to the points raised above about events that 
diverged from the official script during the several days of protests 
that followed the May 8th Tragedy—though those are important to 
keep in mind. It is also because some frustration with the régime was 
generated, both throughout those days of marches and even more so 
when attempts were made to wind the movement down very swiftly 
so that it would not get out of hand. It is hard to measure how great 
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was the annoyance with the. CCP for trying to keep the movement 
within very specific limits. However, there were signs on the streets 
and on the campuses that some people were angered by efforts to 
circumscribe the steps they took to express their patriotism. I have 
heard, for example, from a journalist I trust, that, when police tried to 
keep the crowds that had gathered outside of the foreign embassies 
from growing larger, they were taunted by some protesters: “Don’t 
you like Chinese people, do you only like foreigners?’ Thus frustrated 
urbanites shouted—probably many of them workers, as students 
were generally allowed to pass through police blockages. And I know 
some Shanghai students were upset with the campus officials who 
told them, after two days of protests outside the American consulate 
in that city, that, from now on, they should limit themselves to on- 
campus gatherings. Having got a taste of the excitement of marches 
and finding much to like about being able to express their creativity 
as well as their anger at NATO via wallposters, at least some protesters 
were loathe to stop. The message that the time had come to refrain 
from doing these things was not always a welcome one to receive. 
And the fact that it was representatives of the régime who passed it on 
meant that, for some, the ccp leadership would be remembered not 
so much as the group that had encouraged the anti-NATO movement 
but as the force that had limited its scope. 


Loosing the Genie 


This leads, finally, to the question of the threats posed to the régime 
by student protesters of the June 4th generation and of the current 
one. There are certainly no signs that the present generation will 
stage a movement as potentially devastating to the leadership as that 
of 1989, and there are some ways in which the domestic and 
international situations have become more favourable for the régime 
recently. One thinks not just of the high economic growth rates the 
PRC has enjoyed, but also of the negative consequences that the 
collapse of the Soviet Empire has had on some parts of Eastern 
Europe. This has provided the régime with a pre-packaged 
propaganda coup. In 1989, when leaders called for order, insisting 
` that turmoil would usher in a dark period and that hence, even if the 
people did not necessarily like the current régime, they should rally 
behind it, the only readily available spectre to raise was that of the 
Cultural Revolution. Now, by contrast, they can make the same claim 
and either directly state or imply that the alternative to continued 
one-party rule is the post-communist turmoil currently being 
experienced in countries such as Russia. Needless to say, there is 
much less discussion in the Chinese official press of parts of the 
former Soviet Empire such as the Czech Republic that have been 
experiencing smoother transitions. 


Another factor that renders the régime less susceptible to a June 4th 
Movement type of student upheaval is that the current generation has 
had a different set of experiences and now has different concerns from 
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its predecessors of the 1980s. Students today have undergone a more 
intensive period of political education, which has emphasized 
nationalism of a particular sort-—since renewed emphasis was put on 
such matters because of June 4th. But there is also the ironic fact that, 
as noted above, the state has generally been a less intrusive presence in 
their lives than it was in the daily experience of the June 4th 
generation. Too much can be made of these contrasts—and 
proponents of the conventional wisdom on 1999 have done this. Still, 
it would be wrong to move excessively in the other direction and 
ignore the differences. 


All this may seem to suggest that the régime can relax as far as 
student activism is concerned, bur this is not the case. It 1s important 
to note, first of all, that, while some aspects of the domestic scene are 
less volatile now than in 1989, new sources of tension have emerged 
and some enduring ones have been exacerbated. Despite repeated 
anti-corruption campaigns, for example, the CCP continues to be 
viewed, quite justifiably, as a thoroughly corrupt organization, 
riddled with nepotism. Unemployment rates have skyrocketed, while 
the gaps between rich and poor regions and rich and poor groups of 
residents within individual cities have also increased dramatically of 
late. There is no obvious scenario whereby angry laid-off workers, or 
some other disgruntled segment of society, would find common cause 
with students of the current generation and join together in protests 
against the régime. But, then again, no one was predicting thar this 
would happen in 1989. And yet, as we know, disgust with official 
corruption and overlapping senses of patriotism helped bring people 
with very different agendas and life experiences together then in 
surprising ways. One wonders, in fact, whether some officials are not 
already feeling a bit nostalgic for the time, just a few months ago, 
when student movements seemed to be truly a thing of the past. 
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Xudong Zhang 


Postmodernism and 


Post-Socialist Society: 
Cultural Politics in China 
After the New Era’ 


‘othusiasts for Chinese postmodernism are nowadays put on the defensive by 
hose who dismiss the issue as a Chinese problematic, or resist postmodernism 
1 general.” However, it is often neglected that, at a pedestrian, journalistic 
“wel, it has never been too difficult to identify and inventory postmodern(ist) 
‘orks in arts or theoretical discourse in China today by mechanically using the 
sandards established in Western critical and theoretical discourses. Nor has it 
een hard to describe radical paradigmatic shifts and profound socio-cultural 
aptures in the past two decades, as sweeping changes in post-Mao China are 
tually the norm. To avoid the unproductive effort of qualification and 
-stification, I would like to begin by making a simple distinction between 
rostmodernism in China’ and ‘Chinese postmodernism’. The conceptual 
aration between the two interrelated and sometimes confused categories 
aay highlight the gap between an international cultural and discursive fashion 
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and the Chinese reality; it can also reveal the theoretical hinge 
between a nameless reality and the system of naming which connects 
uneven and often discontinuous historical times and spaces. 


By ‘postmodernism in China’, I mean the global discourse of post- 
modernism and postmodernity, whose entry into China is via the 
intellectuals who seek theoretical inspiration from, and discursive 
synchronization with, the West, and is largely limited to small circles 
of literary and art criticism. The discourse, in this sense, is a 
continuation of the modernist trend in the 1980s. Its currency in the 
1990s indicates the rapid growth of a consumer-oriented economy and 
the relentless process of globalization. Its content, however, 1s strictly 
foreign and technical, corresponding to the gleaming enclaves of 
international economic and cultural capital amidst the extremely 
uneven Chinese reality. Its aesthetic and political excitement comes 
mainly from its vision—and to an increasingly degree, its daily 
experience—of China as an integral part of the global market. 


Nebulous Productivity 


Contrary to this clearly defined category, it ıs ‘Chinese postmodernism’ 
—a far more nebulous yet productive discourse—which is at the 
centre of this article. ‘Chinese postmodernism’ pertains to the 
Chinese everyday life as a producer of a culture of the postmodern. 
However, ‘postmodernism’ as a theoretical discourse, in this context, 
seems vacuous except as a deliberate signifier—or an ad hoc stand- 
in—for an unsettled, postponed, living, and reconfigured collective 
experience of revolution, modernity, statehood, and the masses. To 
this extent, the ‘post’ in Chinese postmodernism refers not so much 
to a sense that something is over, but that something is finally ready 
to begin along with the breaking of all kinds of rigid epistemological 
paradigms, aesthetic canons, historical periodizations, geographical 
hierarchies, and institutional reifications. The initial economic 
success of post-Mao Chinese society, the multicentredness of global 
capital and production, and the survival of the Chinese socialist state 
allow ordinary Chinese to feel that one does not have to become a 
Westerner to enjoy a good life. This, to be sure, has profound 
implications for a whole range of quotidian, social, cultural, and 
political choices and aspirations. Like nationalism, postmodernism 
functions in China today as an empty net of ‘universal high culture’ 
which often ends up with bountiful catches from beneath the water. 
Instead of projecting the Chinese reality onto the timeless now, the 
notion of Chinese postmodernism, through its irreverent nostalgia 
and its struggle to break free from the high modernism of the New 
Era (1979-89), ıs haunting the Chinese consumer masses with 


* "The article as it appears here 1s an abbreviated version of a longer essey under the same 
title The full text will appear in Pertwederassm and Chrma, co-edited by Anf Dirlik and 
Xudoag Zhang, Duke Unrversity Press, Durham 2000 The author wishes to thank Anf 
Dirlik, Fredric Jameson, Harry Haroorunian, Peter Osborne, Madeleine Y Dong, Rebecca 
Karl, Zhryuan Cu, and Elizabeth Perry for their comments. 
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the past which has never been put to rest. Moreover, Chinese 
postmodernism reveals the conditions of possibility for a lifeworld 
which has so far escaped analytical description. As the cultural form 
of the new market and of the consumer masses nurtured by the state, 
Chinese postmodernism becomes not only an important component 
of the mainstream ideology of Chinese society in the 19908, but also a 
utopian space for reconfigurations of social and class relations, for the 
imagination of community, nation, and democracy. 


One is tempted to admit that, in the Chinese context, it is sometimes 
more interesting to study the resistance to and dismissal of 
postmodernism than to catalogue its aesthetic achievements; that the 
more productive discussions of the formal innovations of Chinese 
postmodernism will sooner or later end up in the realm of the 
political. For those who oppose even the appearance of the term 
postmodernism in China, Chinese postmodernism, by borrowing or 
(re)producing those—Western-originated—simulacra, threatens to 
obscure the urgent Chinese social, economic, and political 
imperatives grouped under the label of modernity. Based on their 
respective notions of the modern, opponents of postmodernism go on 
to press often contradictory charges, accusing Chinese post- 
modernism of being subversive (undermining the value system of the 
socialist state), complacent (legitimizing the state by affirming and 
celebrating the commercialized everyday culture under the former’s 
ideological control), too Westernized (whoring after the academic 
fashions of the Western theory), too Chinese (harbouring haughty 
nativism and nationalism), too leftist (criticizing capitalism and 
undermining the universal truth of modernity), too rightist 
(celebrating desire and commodities), and so forth. The strong, often 
bitter objections to the idea of Chinese postmodernism must be 
considered a constitutive part of it as a discourse, for its ideological- 
political contestedness provides a clue as to its place in history. 


To give the issue of Chinese postmodernism any historical and 
theoretical sense, one has to start with the widely held view——or 
rather, conviction—that, in China at least, the modern is far 
from over, or, as some still sincerely believe, has not yet begun. To 
those who entertain the idea of Chinese postmodernism and its 
complex, far-reaching implications, a meaningful notion of Chinese 
postmodernism must be in-itself and for-itself a historical reckoning 
with Chinese modernity as an explicitly unfinished project, whose 
legitimacy, validity, and universal claims have already, for better or 
worse, come under fire. The perception, experience, and anxiety that 
modernity as an organizing principle, as an all-encompassing, 
meaning-bestowing vision, is losing its grip on Chinese daily life lies 
at the heart of the Chinese discourse of postmodernism. 


Out of Modernism 
It is important to note that, in China today, various artistic, literary, 
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and theoretical styles under the rubric of postmodernism often 
emerged specifically in reaction against the cultural-intellectual 
mainstream of the 1980s, the so-called modernist-humanist 
paradigm of the New Era. While high modernism had become an 
intellectual and formal institution in the Chinese metropolis before 
the Tiananmen affair, it has been thoroughly dismantled in the 1990s 
by the conjoint forces of the market and the ideological apparatus of 
the state, as well as by a rising populism and nationalism, and, above 
all, by the thoroughgoing commodification of culture. The emblem 
of post-Mao Chinese intellectual discourse, namely its jargon a la 
Heidegger or Walter Benjamin, and its metaphysical vision, is now 
replaced either by a journalistic genre designed for quick media 
exposure and consumer gratification, or by a professionalist turn to 
the normality and standardization of academic production and 
promotion. Even those who carry on their uncompromisingly 
modernist or avant-garde style unabated——writers such as Ge Fei 
come readily 1n mind—are bound to be read in a different light, that 
is, in the context of the cultural market, in terms of a particular 
flavour or brand, of a uniquely marketable quality. This is not to say, 
however, that the brief moment of Chinese high modernism as a 
whole has already been subjected to academic canonization and has 
entirely lost its shock value and quality of subversiveness vis-a-vis the 
dominant taste and ideology of the reading public and officialdom." 


` If we focus on the deconstruction of the moral, philosophical, and 
political systems of the Enlightenment and modernity, long seen as 
the core values and secret weapons of the modern imperial and 
colonial powers, and contemplate its effect on areas that are on 
the margins of an unevenly developed world system, then the 
modernism-postmodernism turn in China offers the possibility for a 
new discursive and ideological framework through which to continue 
the search for an alternative to the classical blue-print of modernity, 
namely, the free market and liberal democracy. To this extent, 
postmodernism, in the event, may carry a revolutionary message. 
Thus, the intellectual decolonization process of liberating oneself 
from the ideology of modernization contains an inherent choice: 
given the Chinese experience of socialist modernity, the ‘postmodern’ 
inevitably points to a horizon beyond socialism as we know ıt, In the 
meantime, however, the obsessive reunion between pre-revolutionary 
China—or the so-called ‘repressed modernity’ of the 19308 and 
earlier—and the post-communist world order has become the norm 
of the history which the ‘postmodern’ seeks to transcend, often 


T In a recent article in Modern Chinese Literatnre Studies (Xsendas WES panpin angkan), 
a backbone publicanon of the establishment of modern Chinese Literary studies, Yu Hua, 
the star of avant-garde fiction in the 19803, who spearheaded the ‘subversion’ of the 
bumanist-realust canon, 1s compared to Lu Xun, the ultimate canonical figure ın modern 
Chinese literature, in terms of their standing and contmbunon to the development of 
modern Chinese literature See Geng Chuanming, ‘Shilun Yu Hua xacahuo zhong de hou 
rendsozhuyi qingmang ji qi dui Lu Xun qumeng huayu de jiegou' (On the Post-Humanist 
Tendency ın Yu Hua's Ficuon and Its Deconstruction of the Enlightenment Discourse of 
Lu Xun), Xsemelet wees yanjin comghen, vol. 72,00 3, 1997, pp. 79-93 
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by reviving the socialist alternative in the new configuration of 
traditions, memories, social values and infrastructures which 
are at variance with capitalism. To this extent, there is an elective 
affinity, under Chinese circumstances, between (post)socialism and 
postmodernism, to which we will turn later. 


Such an affinity stems not so much from theoretical opportunism as 
from an expanded historical horizon, for the discourse of Chinese 
postmodernism, if only by its mere existence, must force open the 
internal periodization and contradictions of Chinese modernity and 
set different moments against one another in a radically synchronic 
fashion ın the new context. If revolution, socialism, and Maoist 
democracy is the ultimate negation of the bourgeois project of 
industrialization and nation-building before 1949, then Deng’s New 
Era is a negation of the Maoist paradigm by means of Weberian 
rationalization, which leads logically to a market economy under the 
supervision of the bureaucratic state.? While even the most ardent 
cultural conservatives in the 1920s are modernists by other standards, 
cultural conservatism, which seeks to define the Chinese future 
through revisiting. its cultural tradition, is contained by and 
. compatible with the loosely defined discourse of Chinese post- 
modernism. The cultural, intellectual, and political content of 
Chinese postmodernism depends, to a significant degree, on which 
particular form of the modern it seeks to go beyond and/or return to. 


Anti-Modernist Modernisms 


Thus, the emergence of the term of Chinese postmodernism, like its 
Japanese counterpart, ‘testifies not so much to a transition from one 
period to another as to the shift or transformation of our discourse as a 
result of which the supposed indisputability of the historico- 
geopolitical pairing (premodern and modern) has become 
increasingly problematic.’ To this extent, Chinese postmodernism, 
as reality or as fiction, adds a new twist, nuance, or articulation to the 
tradition of anti-modernist modernisms, including various forms of 
cultural traditionalism, nativism, rural communalism, nationalism, 
and populism, whose histories are as old as the history of modernity 
itself in China. Whereas the impulse to challenge Western modernity 
and search for an alternative evolved in Japan in the form of ksadai mo 
chokokn—or, the ‘overcoming of the modern’—during the Pacific 
War, in China social energy and imagination found their political 
realization in socialism which, in its Maoist form, offered a solution 
to the dilemma of non-Western modernities, that is, of how to 


2 In chis case, China 1s following the developmental model of Japan, Singapore, South 
Korea, and Tkiwan The socialist discourse of market activity and stare regulation has— 
until the recent stock-marker meltdown ın East Southeast Asia—often eclipsed the 
toumphanr rhetoric of the Hest Asan model or ‘Confuctan capitalism’. 

3 Naoki Sekei, “Modernity and Its Conque The Problem of Universalism and 
Particularism’, in Pattuedernise and Japan, edited by Maso Mryoshi and Harry 
Haroocunian, Durham, NC 1989, p 94. 
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address geographical unevenness in terms of temporal evolution, and 
how to absorb the universal through the creation of a mass democracy 
and its vernacular high culture.* 


If Chinese postmodernism is to be viewed as a specific reaction against 
the established forms of high modernism, then one needs to bear in 
mind that modernism as a specific historical-aesthetic style has never 
been an ‘established form’ in the history of modern China, but has 
always been a cultural-intellectual striving and a transient, embattled, 
and precarious movement, as in Beijing in the mid- and late 1980s, 
and, equally briefly, in Shanghai in the 1930s.> Moreover, the socio- 
economic condition of ephemeral high modernism, namely Chinese-— 
bourgeois or socialis-—modernity and modernization, is widely 
considered an ongoing project yet to run ıts full course in Chinese and 
world history. The fact that most of the criticism of the discourse of 
Chinese postmodernism—and its moral and political intensity— 
stems from an undivided loyalty to the unfinished projects of Chinese 
modernity and nation-state indicates a temporal axis which fully 
collapses the discourse of Chinese uniqueness into the (liberal or 
Marxist) discourse of universal progress, an ideological conviction and 
discursive practice that dates from the turn of the century. 


The inherent paradox of Chinese postmodernism lies in the fact that, 
by declaring the end of an era, it creates a sense of liberation from the 
past, hence of a limitless, indefinite future; yet, by placing itself after 
something it intends to transcend, postmodernism—its novelty, 
innovativeness, and aesthetic appeal—can only be experienced and 
measured against the established, dominant norms and institutions. 
To this extent, postmodernism inherits all the internal and historical 
ambiguities of modernism, and thus becomes a new trope for the 
changing socio-political space of post-Mao China. In a general sense, 
postmodernism, like modernism, is an endless and sometimes self- 
defeating struggle to become and remain the ever new. Like 
modernism, it lends its form to even its most determined opponents: 
there are postmodern anti-postmodernusts, in the same way that there 
have been modernists of anti-modernism and revolutionaries of 
counter-revolution. Like modernism, postmodernism entails and is 
entailed by different socio-economic and political orientations and 
positions. Like modernism, postmodernism encompasses radically 
different social ideals and political ideologies. Unlike modernism, 
however, postmodernism does not see everything as cosmologically, 
heroically new; rather, its concept of newness or creation is hinged ona 


4 For an incisive analysis of the Japanese discourse of ‘the overcoming of the modem’, see 
Harry Harootuntan, ‘Visible Discourses/Invisible Ideologies’, ın Pestmederaism and Japan, 
pp 63-92. I am also grateful to Harootuntan for letting me read his forthcoming book, 
Overceane by Moderutty: History, Calners and Community ra Interwer Japan, Princeton 1999. 

> For a critical examination of the Be1jing-centred Chinese modernism in the 1980s, see 
Xudong Zhang, Chreess Modernism rx the Era of Reforms, Duchem, NC 1997 For a histoeical 
study of the Shanghai-besed modemusm and middle-class urban culture of the 19308 and 
early 19408, see Leo Lee, Shaughe: Meaerx: The Flowering of Nao Urhan Calters tn China, 
1930-1945, Cambridge, MA 1999. 
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sophisticated, almost cynical, sense that all the good and evil, in their 
most extreme forms, have been tried, somewhere, somehow, and 
sometime before, and what is left for contemporary men and women is 
nothing more than shrewd and occasionally breathtaking eclecticism, 
synthesis, reproduction, and representation in the most literal sense. 
In this respect, there is nothing more indicative of the aesthetics of the 
postmodern than fashion or its concept of what is fashionable, which ıs 
fundamentally cyclical. This sense of relaxation, if not freedom, from 
the pressure of linear temporality (progress) and singular spatiality 
(Europe) can create new breaks, ruptures and fluctuations as it shakes 
the very foundations of our notions of history, selfhood, meaning, and 
just about everything else. 


Political Stakes 


The intellectuals’ frustration with postmodernism reflects their 
powerlessness as a social group in the face of intensified 
globalization, on the one hand, and the increasing cultural and 
political self-assertion of the consumer masses on the other. Once 
again, in the manner of the previous generations of the Chinese 
Enlightenment, they pledged their loyalty to the modern and, 
by doing so, denounced the postmodern as a harmful deviation 
or, at best, a premature, thus useless, gift from their first-world 
contemporaries. But it is precisely in its resistance to the post- 
modern that the Chinese modern reveals itself not as a totality, but as 
a differentiated, fragmented, and contradictory experience. Its 
prolonged discursive and ideological uniformity is not a historical 
given, but a historical contingency made possible by the persistence 
of the truly ‘premodern’ elements in Chinese society—poverty, 
ignorance, superstition, chaos, repression, and the backlash of the 
ultra-conservatives who opposed not only the revolutions of 
1919-49, but the Republican Revolution of 1911 as well—and, 
more recently, by the continued and renewed rivalry between 
socialism and capitalism, that is, between the two competing 
ideological claims on modernity in China in the post-cold-war years. 


One of the curious things abour Chinese postmodernism is the 
phenomenon of it being labelled as a ‘neo-conservatism’ (xin baoshou 
zhuy1) by its genuinely conservative critics. Initially coined by the 
London-based Chinese literary scholar Zhao Yiheng, ‘neo- 
conservatism’ as an attribute of Chinese postmodernism shows almost 
comically how stretched and misleading those Western-originared, 
Western-defined categories can be when enlisted in Chinese political 
and cultural-political battles. While deploring postmodernism’s 
fervour for replacing aesthetics and ‘ultimate truth’ (zhongji zhenli) 
with politics, the New Right is unable to come up with any cultural 
vision, let alone theory, mainly because its own political position 
readily turns the cultural and the jargon of subjectivity into a 
tantalizing trope of private ownership-——or the lack of it under 
communism. What Zhao meant by ‘neo-conservatism’ here is 
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nothing more than an alleged apology for the status quo or, more 
precisely, the reluctance and hesitation to scrap the existing system 
and its cultural legacies, by Chinese intellectuals who equipped 
themselves with Western theoretical discourses of ‘post-ology’'— 
poststructuralism, postcolonialism, postmodernism, and so on. Here, 
the backward tendency necessary to earn the definition of 
‘conservatism’ is found by Zhao in two things: first, postmodern 
intellectuals have abandoned the élitist position undependent and 
Critical of state power, thus allowing themselves to celebrate a mass 
culture and everyday life in China manipulated by both the (impure 
and underdeveloped) market and the (more supple but equally 
intrusive) government. Second, the implicitly or explicitly populist, 
nationalist, and even socialist tendency in mass cultural affirmation 
of the everyday distracts from, indeed hinders, the forward motion of 
Chinese enlightenment and progress, which, ia Zhao’s context, has 
become a codeword for the political ideal of ‘market democracy’, and, 
from the vantage point of which, the everyday reality of China cannot 
but be characterized as ‘conservative’. The political sentiment and 
` ideological conviction Zhao demonstrates had achieved their 
fantastic version in the form of futurology in China before 1989, 
which has since then evolved into a discourse of a universal, 
realized—as in the post-cold-war West-——conservative utopia (this 
time with digital technology and stock options). 


Neo-Authoritarianism and Conservatism 


It will be hard to understand how ‘abandoning the élitist position’ 
can be used as evidence to prove someone’s ‘conservatism’ if the 
concrete ideological setting of Deng’s China 1s neglected, but, by 
‘élitism’, Zhao clearly refers to the intellectual-bureaucratic 
consensus during the New Era, which was carried out by the ‘neo- 
authoritarian’ (xinquanweizhuyi) state. The express train to the 
universal destiny of the global market and modernism as an 
international language can be a smooth journey only when operated 
by the social engineers freed from the inconvenience of popular, local, 
and democratic debate on Chinese modernization and modernity. 
(Democracy, by the way, had never figured prominently in the pre- 
1989 intellectual lexicon, contrary to the popular impression as a 
result of Western Tv images of the Tiananmen ‘pro-democracy 
movement’.) That, in retrospect, may explain the obsession of 
Chinese modernism with such aristocratic and/or politically 
reactionary modernists as T.S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, Martin Heidegger, 
aod with twentieth-century Russian religious philosophers. The 
politico-economic message of such high modernism, to be sure, 1s a 
belated one, which finds its messengers in the late-comers to 
contemporary Chinese intellectual life such as Fredrich von Hayek. 
Nevertheless, in the economics and policy arena, the penetration 


6 In this particular sense, this ‘neo-conservatism’ label reminds us of the Nanonalists (the 
Guomindang) calling the Communists ‘reacrionanes’ in the late 19208 and early 19308 
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of neoliberal theology is an earlier and more thoroughgoing 
phenomenon, and is aided by another élitist intellectual camp, namely 
the ‘neo-authoritarians’ (xinquanweizhuyizhe). The emotional drama 
of Chinese high modernism in the ‘New Er’ unwittingly travels along 
the historical path once described, with little emotional valorization, 
by the sociologist Mannheim as but another route to capitalization.” 
For those Chinese ‘postmodernists’, however, capitalization, 
marketization, privatization are all part of the daily reality and thus 
need critical scepticism rather than sentimental reaffirmation. Even 
though the modernist-postmodernist conflict is implicitly or 
explicitly predicated on economics, the battlelines are not clear-cut 
and are defined as much by taste and ‘common sense’ as by ideological 
conviction. For instance, few modernists or former modernists in 
China are enthusiastic about the ‘Harvard-boys-do-Russia’ or 
‘Chicago-boys-do-Chile’ models, even though Milan Kundera or 
Vaclav Havel remain their contemporary heroes. 


Still, it is clear that such accusations against Chinese postmodernism 
as ‘conservatism —the prefix ‘neo’ refers to its ‘postmodern’ 
appearance and post-socialist politics—can be established only in an 
ideological environment in which the radical, top-down revolutionary 
plan for sweeping, total socio-economic change is desired. Such a 
conservative revolution, intent on rooting out the evils of revolution 
and socialism once and for all, can find its model in post-communist 
Russia’s Five Hundred Day Plan, better known as the ‘shock therapy’ 
prescribed by a group of Harvard economists to convert the Soviet 
command system into a free-market system. By qualifying the 
cultural manifestations of the changing, radically heterogeneous 
realities of a China in transition as ‘conservative’, Zhao reveals the 
fervour of the embrace of global post-cold-war ideology by Chinese 
liberals. Such ideology, nurtured in the Reagan-Thatcher years, 
continues to loom alongside the climbing stock index in the Wall 
Street. Yet its posture as a utopia seeking realization in China today 
would be inconceivable without the ‘neo-authoritarian’ state and its 
élite intellectuals. Such a conservative utopia, to be sure, can only be 
élitist, ‘independent’, and fundamentally anti-democratic in a large 
third-world and still residually socialist country like China, despite its 
advocates’ supposed commitment to democracy. While many Chinese 
postmodern works of art and theoretical discourses are recognizably — 
indeed, helplessly—symbiotic with a chaotic complex of economic 
and social relations in China today, their impatient and unimpressed 
critics seem to have a clean-cut, holistic plan which has decided not 
only what to change but how to change it. Its implementarion—thar 
is, the privatization of national wealth—would be impossible without 
the endorsement of powerful interest groups within the state 
bureaucracy, despite the liberal intellectuals’ tured self-positioning as 
some kind of politically dissident grouping.® 


7 Foc a useful discussion of Mannheim’s observations, see Fritz K Runger, The Dadine of the 
German Mandarini, Hanover, NH 1990,p 2. 
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The Rise of the Masses 


As far as their knee-jerk reaction toward Chinese postmodernism is 
concerned, however, the Old Left and the New Right have much in 
common, both showing an instinctual distrust and fear of the new 
and the unknown 1n their dogmatic loyalty to reified institutions and 
doctrines as a sole path toward ‘universal truth’. To this extent, 
despite its own ideological ambiguity, the theoretical discourse of 
Chinese postmodernism seems to touch upon an enormous yet 
nameless domain of history, namely the rising Chinese consumer 
masses and their incipient cultural and life-forms. In this sense, the 
debate aguinst Chinese postmodernism has turned itself, unwittingly 
or not, into a contested claim on and bidding for this emergent style 
and its social agency. As the Old Left sees postmodernism as defying 
and undermining the discursive foundation of the Enlightenment, 
revolution, socialism, and the party-state, the New Right senses in 
the emerging ideological centrism of the ‘socialist market economy’ 
an ominous return of all the bad old things, from realism in literature 
and art (as critics labelled the anti-modernist genres ‘neo-realism’, or 
xtnxieshizhwys) to populism and consumer nationalism in the political 
domain. Whereas the Old Left perceives the changing fashions and 
unapologetic individualism in China today as indicative of the 
penetration of Chinese society by global capitalism, the New Right 
discovers an alarming complicity between ruthless state power and 
the affirmative, even celebratory, nature of postmodern art works and 
theoretical discourses which legitimize local hegemony and 
oppression—namely, the state—by wallowing in the popular and the 
everyday under its yoke. In this respect, conservative criticism in 
China in the 19908 also takes its cue from its Western counterparts, 
who now frequently use the strategies, tactics, and rhetoric of the 
Left, in this case the intellectual obligation to criticize power at 
home, to formulate a right-wing agenda. 


In the context of the intellectual politics of post-1989 China, the 
hostility toward Chinese postmodernism becomes a psychological and 
philosophical stand-in for something which is much older and 
has never made peace with the Chinese revolution and socialism— 
which are, after all, two definitive elements of Chinese modernity.’ 
Indeed, the attack on Chinese postmodernism reveals an unsettled 
confrontation with the Chinese Revolution, a confrontation which 
acquires its urgency in the intellectual impulse to ‘return’ to universal 
normality, namely a long delayed bourgeois modernity based on 
private ownership and parliamentary democracy—an otherwise 
‘commonsepsical’ move now complicated by the ideological fuzziness 


8 A critical analysis of Chinese liberslizm as an anti-democratic conservatism can be found 
in Gan Yang, ‘A Cntique of Chinese Conservatism in the 19908", Sectal Tec, no. $5, 
Summer 1998, pp 45-66 

9 For a collection of essays analyzing the political differentiation of post-Mao Chinese 
intellecrual discourse, see Intellectual Polstecs im Pest-Tirnaxmen China, edited by Kudong 
Zhang, a special issue of Sacia Tec, no. 55, Summer 1998. 
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of postmodernism and its incessant deconstructive operations. By 
‘uncovering’ the hidden kinship between such ‘postmodern’ theorists 
as Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, Julia Kristeva, Roland Barthes, 
Louis Althusser, Pierre Bourdieu, and Fredric Jameson, and the 1960s 
as a global period of radicalization, and between the 1960s and the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution (which is thoroughly stigmatized by the 
official ideology of the Reform régime), the opponents of Chinese 
postmodernism go further than merely suggesting that the latter, in 
addition to being a frivolous academic mimicry of Western masters, is a 
sinister reincarnation of the revolutionary and cultural revolutionary 
lunacy of Mao’s China, a residue of the old political fantasy under the 
guise of the fashionably new.*° 


Postmodernism and Post-Socialist Society 


Such conservative critiques of Chinese postmodernism, with their 
ideological self-righteousness and moral-psychological intensity, 
often manage to dislodge the postmodern debate by cornering it in a 
forced reductionist choice between socialism and capitalism, 
despotism and liberal democracy, state command and free market, the 
‘official’ and the ‘unofficial’, popular culture and élitism, right and 
wrong. But to address the complexity and dynamism of the 
postmodern debate, it may be more productive to think not in terms 
of Left and Right, but in terms of the high and the low, that is, in 
terms of the structural transformation of Chinese society and culture 
in the 1990s, which allows us to consider the disoriented, divided 
intellectual discourse as a response to the everyday world of post- 
socialist China and its competing cultural and ideological forms. 


One does not have to be a Marxist to see that, so long as the Chinese 
economy remains a shortage economy, so long as the average Chinese 
citizen perceives the wealth gap between her own country and that 
of the advanced industrial ones as cosmologically abstract—thus 
mythical and metaphysical—the nineteenth-century discourse of 
modernity, with all its trappings of teleology and hierarchy, and all 
the mythologies of presence, origin and centre, will remain intact 
and be held with equal passion by both the socialist and anti- 
socialist, élitist and populist, nationalist and cosmopolitan elements 
of the Chinese state and society at large. It should be clear that 
Chinese postmodernism 1s not only conditioned by further 
industrialization, a market economy, and, eventually, a commodity 
or consumer society, but thar the naming of Chinese postmodernism 
itself must be regarded as a cultural and political event made 
possible, even called for, by the socio-economic changes and 
ideological imperatives of post-socialist China. The tunnel-vision of 


10 For a perticularly crude atneck oa Chinese postmodernism as an expression of Westem 
theory and indebted to the Chinese Culturel Revolution, see Guo Jan, "Wenge uchao yu 
“hourue”’ (The Cultural Revolution as an Intellectual Trend and ‘Post-ologies’) in Wendie 
da pearng: shishi yu yangın (The Cultural Revolution: Historical Facts and Research), 
edited by Liu Qingfeng, Hong Kong 1996, pp. 347-56. 
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a single-minded modernism and its discursive autonomy did not 
disintegrate in the face of newspaper reports and TV images about 
the postmodern Lebenswelt, let alone by the appearance of a few 
postmodern hotel or office buildings ın one’s childhood 
neighbourhood, so long as the economic reality at home demanded 
an undivided focus on, and ideological valorization of, 
modernization. Throughout the 1980s, such modernism, flanked by 
humanism in philosophy, realism in literature, and a reinvention of 
tradition in cultural discourse, was sustained by a social mentality 
compatible with the radical modernization or Reform programs. 


The first decade of China’s post-Mao encounter with the—already 
postmodern, and, given the closer contact with Japan, Hong Kong, 
and overseas Chinese investors and visitors, already geographically 
‘multi-centred’—West was dominated by the urgency of 
modernization and modernity in virtually all areas of social, cultural, 
ıntellectual life, which were still fully controlled by the newly 
established technocratic and intellectual élite of the Reform régime 
and their high cultural discourses. Simply put, a more relaxed and 
less simple-minded approach to the ideal of the modern requires, as a 
precondition, a certain degree of material wealth and security, which 
gives rise to a certain degree of freedom and decadence, thus making 
it possible to look the other way, to wander, to explore or simply to 
entertain different options—that is, to think in terms of ‘culture’, not 
necessity. Before this moment arrives, the brutal, ruthless grip of the 
ideology of modernity on its believers is not something that can be 
conjured away. Deng’s economic reform and his creation of a 
‘modestly affluent’ (xiao kang) society have paved the way for the 
dissolution of not only Maoism as a utopianism, but also an early 
twentieth-century type of ideology of modernization shared by both 
Mao and Deng. Where post-socialism designares the ambiguous 
place of Chinese society ın the grand narrative of the modern which 
has never left us, postmodernism signifies an emerging vision of a 
form of life corresponding and bringing cultural affirmation to such 


an economic reality. 
The Sensuous Abstraction 


At any rate, Chinese postmodernism is simply inconceivable without 
readily available commodity and capital—including symbolic 
capital—flows, without a new daily experience based on a changed, 
and changing, material environment. While, in societies formerly 
isolated from the capitalist world system—a category China, in the 
early years of the Reform era, still qualifies for—the mythological 
concept of wealth tends to be attached to some concrete cult objects 
(from durable consumer goods such as television sets or portable stereo 
cassette players to the economic, political, and cultural institutions of 
contemporary capitalism), for a lifeworld intimately linked to the 
global market—for which post-1992 China also qualifies—that 
mythology becomes focused on that ‘sensuous abstraction’ (to borrow 
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Paul Valéry’s phrase): money. The social, collective recognition of 
money as the universally commensurable standard of wealth, success, 
freedom, and happiness in post-Mao China corresponds to the 
beginning of Chinese postmodernism, for, under money, the empirical 
world is once again unified, organized, and endowed with meaning, 
not by cargo-worship of specific and arbitrary objects and institutions, 
but by a universally applicable concept. This heightened degree of 
abstraction enhances social and capital mobility, thus intensifying 
unevenness and difference. On the other hand, however, this 
abstraction also levels the ground, allows new configurations of state 
or local resources and strengths, and legitimizes policies and straregies 
based on the interest of local or national communities. 


As a concrete abstraction of the extremely complex contemporary 
economic relations, money is a great equalizer which unifies an 
uneven socio-economic terrain. Thus, the Pacific—and, increasingly, 
‘Greater China’, as a shadowy empire of free-floating capital, 
commerce, and professionals—seem to have replaced the ‘West’ as 
the anchor of a national imagination, in which the long, bloody 
centuries of (European) industrialization are rendered unnecessary by 
the shining examples of economic miracles in the East Asian ‘Little 
Dragons’ and ‘Little Tigers’, which exported their way into the 
American Age. Once the logic and practice of financial capital 
become the terms by which to understand the world and according to 
which to organize collective and individual experience, the cultural, 
psychological, and socio-political elements formerly considered 
incompatible with modernization and modernity can be incorporated 
nto the system according to their market value. That, more than 
anything else, lends a historic confidence to the cultural and social 
assertions of the Chinese lifeworld. More importantly, such social 
atomization or universalization enabled by financial capitalism and 
consumer society is still contained, indeed, created, by the state and 
thus intertwined with socialism. The convergence of statehood and 
market is the source of not only a post-revolutionary consumer 
nationalism which is increasingly pronounced in China today, but 
also of a post-socialism whose cultural and political structure finds a 
dwelling-space in Chinese postmodernism. This post-socialism 
derives its meaning not so much from a messianic vision of the future, 
but from the unsettled, postponed socio-economic relations and 
cultural contradictions from the past—a pre-socialist and pre- 
capitalist past which continues to haunt the Chinese. 


Overproduction Crises 


Once China, with its extensive, if primitive, industrial power, 
educational capacity, bureaucratic network, and technological infra- 
structure, had committed itself to becoming a leading manufacturer 
of cheap commodities in the world, it rapidly took over its Southeast 
Asian neighbours as the biggest exporter to the West, mainly the us, 
whose imports have helped keep post-Mao Chinese industry 
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operating at full steam for more than a decade. Swelling Chinese 
foreign reserves (close to 150 billion us dollars by July 1999) and 
national saving (more than 6 trillion yuan, roughly o.8 trillion US 
dollars) indicate not so much the rapidity of Chinese economic 
growth, but rather the daunting discrepancy berween the massive 
accumulation of products, services, and capital—all an increasingly 
integral part of the global market—on the one hand, and a populace 
still extremely poor and poorly protected by modern standards, 
which constitutes the labour and domestic market, on the other. 
Where, as many believe, the high inflation caused by an overheated 
economy and lifting of price controls in 1988 may have contributed 
to the social disturbances resulting in the mass protest in 1989, a 
decade later, the challenge facing the Chinese government 1s how to 
reverse a steady deflation, reduce huge factory inventory, and 
encourage Chinese consumers to buy just about anything from 
automobiles to shares and housing units. 


Somewhere in the process, the Chinese economy, whose core remains 
socialist or state-owned, became a surplus economy plagued by 
industrial overcapacity and insufficient domestic demand. Given the 
economy’s huge export-oriented industrial structure, its low wages and 
standards of living, and climbing savings due to the heightened sense 
of insecurity of the working people, such overcapacity is as real as it is 
misleading. Once the exports slow down due to fluctuations in the 
international market or intensified protectionism in the Us and the EU, 
huge quantities of products flood the domestic market, which is unable 
to absorb this inward flow, an inability guaranteed by an artificial 
exchange rate which deflates the Chinese currency, the extremely low 
basis and relatively slow growth of wages, the artificially high property 
market (due to land speculation often backed by government loans), 
and finally, by average consumers’ determination to hold on to their 
-cash in a time of uncertainty and an almost certain cut-back of state 
welfare and labour security programmes. This seems to be the way in 
which a phantom ‘post-industrial’ prosperity has been created in 
China; it is characterized by a still very modest level of per capita 
income and limited consumption capacity, and an inflated hyper- 
reality consisting of over-investment, overproduction, conspicuous 
consumption by the new rich and corrupt bureaucrats—often the same 
individuals—and of the enclaves of globalization such as the Special 
Economic Zones, luxury hotels and boutique stores, tourist-oriented 
service industry, urban malls, and so forth. 


The surplus of commodities and capital is accompanied, to be sure, by a 
bubble economy of images, signs, and discourses. The saturation of the 
media and the mass culture industry, the constant flow of international 
fashion and advertisements, and the virtually simultaneous consump- 
tion of the latest MTV or Hollywood hits with the residents of American 
suburbia, made possible by digital technology and the internet, all 
reinforce and amplify the impression that daily life in China today has 
been an integral part of the timeless now of global capitalism. It is no 
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surprise that China has become the world’s number one producer of 
Video Compact Diskette Players, a cheap computer-based hardware 
popular in China but virtually absent in the West, whose software 
supply relies almost completely on piracy. Thanks to VCD, a great 
number of Chinese urban consumers now share the visual culture of 
the postmodern West at a much cheaper price. It was rumoured that 
the VCD version of Titanic appeared on the streets of Beijing and 
Shanghai a few days before the film had been released in the us. 
Chinese postmodernism, like all varieties of this cultural trend, is 
made possible by, and almost exclusively dependent upon, the 
technology of reproduction and representation, not that of production, 
where China has gained the reputation of being the world’s biggest 
labour-intensive, heavily polluting workshop, instead of a significant 
player in the capital-intensive advancement of science and technology. 
In this sense, it might not be grossly inaccurate to call China a 
probational, virtual postmodern society. 


The huge discrepancy between the daily life under residual socialism 
and the hyper-reality of the fledging market is keeping Chinese 
society in a permanent state of economic mobilization and ideological 
agitation. At the same time, the market has also made visible the 
persistence of the socialist system and the discourse of the 
unconscious of the rising consumer masses—their frustrations, fears, 
resentments, their newly achieved freedoms and sense of power, their 
obsessions with the here and now, as well as their need for a new 
collective identity and social ideal. Market forces, with the presence 
and blessings of the communist party-state, have created a highly 
mixed mode of production. The co-existence of private, communal, 
state, and foreign joint-venture ownerships, the different forms of 
employment and job opportunities, the residual pockets of the rural 
economy and state welfare system, which one can, or think one can, 
fall back upon, make visible the choices, options, and optimal 
combinarions in economic life. In economic and sociological terms, it 
is the overlap and coexistence of a dazzling variety of modes of 
production, social structures, political lexicons, ideological 
discourses, and value systems, not the growth rate itself, that 
constitutes the conditions of possibility for Chinese postmodernism. 


Ambiguity of Reforms 


Neither the state-regulated market economy nor a mixed mode of 
production is unique to China, of course, but it is important to 

that the Chinese ‘socialist market economy’ is conditioned 
not only by its place in the multinational capimlist environment, but 
also by its actually existing socio-economic infrastructure, built over 
the previous decades of revolution and socialism. The internal 
ambiguity of the logic of the reforms—in this case, of socialism 
understood as an ongoing historical experiment—lies in its double 
posture of transcending dogmatic socialism by embracing a 
contemporary capitalist mode of production, while, in theory as well as 
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in practice, transcending dogmatic capitalism by means of innovative, 
unprecedented ways of deconstructing and reconfiguring old bundles 
of concepts, rights, and material forces. The implicit logic of the 
‘privileges of backwardness’, which assumes that the institutional 
arrangements of advanced capitalist societies are sometimes only 
‘second best’ and are distorted by internal flaws, is reminiscent of the 
historical appeal of socialism to Chinese intellectuals between the two 
World Wars. Doubts about free-market capitalism, whose role in 
recent crises in Russia, Brazil, and East Asia has caused great alarm, can 
find their cultural, theoretical formulation in postmodernism, in which 
all kinds of ideologies—from anti-capitalist, anti-Enlightenment 
conservatism to hyper-capitalist futurism—can find their niches only 
in a de-essentialized fashion, and in which socialism, like Chinese 
postmodernism itself, cuts across the ideological lines rather than 
falling neatly along one and against the other. 


It seems reasonable to assume that, in trying to catch up with the 
West, the comparative frame of reference for China 1s often not the 
West itself, but China’s neighbouring countries: South Korea, 
Taiwan, Thailand, and, in a different sense and to a different 
ideological and psychological effect, India and Russia. The nearly 
double-digit average growth rate of the Chinese economy in the past 
two decades is increasingly becoming a subject of study crying out for 
theoretical explanation. In the 1980s, the success of the economic 
reforms was considered to be due to a structural disengagement from 
socialist dogma and the embrace of market mechanisms. In the 
1990s, however, continued Chinese economic growth has more often 
been put in stark contrast to the collapse of the Russian economy, 
and, more recently, to the economic depression of East Asia as a result 
of the speculative attack by international capital. Where the Russian 
situation declares the bankruptcy of any utopian dogma of absolute 
private ownership and the toral autonomy of the free market, the East 
Asian economic crisis reveals the ruinous, predatory nature of the 
unchecked freedom of the global financial market. In both cases, it is 
the socialist character of the Chinese economy, its relative separation 
from the global system and deliberate, stare-directed nature of 
‘reforms’, that sustained economic development in China. By the end 
of the 19908, more and more scholars are ready to take the Chinese 
economy neither as an ad hoc, patchy, and half-measure free-market 
economy, nor as a chaotic, corrupt, and fading command system, but 
as an economic, social, and political alternative un the making, an 
experiment whose provisionality proves to be the norm. This way of 
thinking finds its most provocative voice in Cui Zhiyuan’s call for 
‘intellectual liberation’ and critique of ‘institutional fetishism’. 


Based on his collaborative research with Chinese scholars on the Nanjie 
Village in the central Chinese province of Henan, Cui observes that the 
socialist infrastructure, economic or otherwise, can be creatively 
transformed in building a collective, co-operative model of economic 
development, in which ‘group rationality’ and ‘individual rationality 
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may reach an optimal equilibrium through the mechanism of group 
incentive and mutual dependence.’ The Nanjie experience might be 
unique and cannot be generalized, as Cui’s many critics have argued. 
But this case study is but one example of Cui’s overall effort to 
formulate a new theory of alternative industrialization and social 
organization, which credits the phenomenal growth of the Chinese 
rural economy, above all rural industry, to an innovative system of 
flexible production and specialization, cooperative ownership and 
democratic distribution of wealth, and the organic integration of rural 
China and industrializarion. In doing so, Cui follows the footsteps of Fei 
Xiaotong’s life-long effort to theorize Chinese rural industrialization, 
which argues for the compatibility of modern industrial technology and 
a decentred, flexible, and co-operative rural network of production. 
Building on Philip Huang’s theory that the ruralization of industry 
provides a way out of the ‘involution’ of the rural Chinese economy in 
the past centuries, Cui stresses that socialist collectivization, 
accumulation, and proto-industrialization paved the way for rural 
China to be revitalized in a contemporary market environment."* 


Flexible Production à la chinoise 


For Cui, the innovativeness of rural Chinese industry lies in it being a 
de facto system of ‘flexible specialization’ and “flexible production’. The 
fact that the workers at rural industrial enterprises are also peasants 
who still hold on to their land under the contract system—that is, their 
double identity as worker/peasant—enhances the competitiveness of 
rural industry in a fluid market environment. Rural and communal 
anchors allow rural enterprises to develop highly flexible technological, 
organizational, labour, and operation arrangements, thus giving them 
advantages through efficient production when demand is uncertain. 
Borrowing Charles Sabels notion of ‘Moebius-Strip’, Cui thinks 
positively of the blurred, often messy, boundaries between enterprises 
and society, between private and collective ownerships, which is 
considered to be a bad sign of immature, insufficient privatization 
by neoclassical economics. Cui pays particular attention to the 
shareholding system developed by the Chinese peasants and workers, 
which, instead of dismembering and privatizing the collective property 
of the former people’s communes, turns collective assets into ‘collective 
shares’ independent of the individual shares on labour’s side, while the 
representatives of the local community—village or township 
governments—remain the legal owners, and co-ordinate the interests 
of ıts employees and those of other local residents. 


Cui extends his theory of flexible production in (post)socialist China 


™ Zhiyuan Cu et al., Nanpan (The Nanjie Village), Bering 1996 Cui’s views are 
coaxed by his liberal opponents as a defence of the Cultural Revolurion. 

™ See Fei Xiatong, Persant Life in Chena, London 1939; Xswag Tx Chung Jian (Rural 
Reconstruction), Shangha: 1948, and Reral Dewdapment m China, Chicago 1989; Philip 
Huang, The Poseni Family and Rural Dewelepeses: im the Yangi Delia, 1350—1988, 
Stanford 1990 
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into many other areas of the Chinese economy, but his choice of rural 
industrialization as an entry-point reflects the theoretical and political 
importance of this issue 1n China today. Not only do rural enterprises 
now represent close to 40 per cent of Chinese GNP, absorb more than 
100 million Chinese peasants, and remain the main driving force 
behind the improvement of the standard of living for the rural 
population, they are also poised to provide an alternative model of 
industrialization and urbanization, which, combined with the village 
election system, have far-reaching implications for the thinking on 
Chinese socialism as a form of postmodernity. What concern the 
theory of Chinese postmodernism most in Cui’s writings are his two 
general concepts, namely ‘intellectual liberation’ and ‘institutional 
fetishism’. By intellectual liberation, he means freedom from, and 
more sophisticated ways to interrogate, the traditional binary 
opposites such as private ownership/state ownership, market/plan, 
reformism/conservatism, Sinocentrism/ wholesale Westernization. It 
is a manner of thinking which, in Cui’s own words, ‘expands the 
imaginary space for institutional innovation guided by the 
commitment to both economic and political democracy’ .13 


Calling for such an intellectual liberation which is inspired by 
innovative theories such as analytical Marxism and critical 
legal studies, and, above all, by the changing Chinese reality, 
Cui criticizes various forms of ‘institutional fetishism’, which 
‘immediately equates concrete institutional arrangements with abstract 
ideas, 1.¢., corporate America with “market economy”, the two-party 
system with democracy.’ For Cui, such fetishistic thinking bestows 
concrete, historically conditioned institutional arrangements with 
super-historical, mysterious ‘inevitability’.4 Here Cui’s theoretical 
operations draw inspirations from Adam Przeworski, who regards 
socialism as political democracy combined with economic democracy; 
and Jon Elster, who considers current institutional arrangements of free- 
market capitalism as only ‘second-best’ for the development of 
productive forces. Moreover, Cu1’s wide-ranging account of a complex, 
diverse, and historically uneven reality bears an unmistakable sign of 
‘postmodernism’, which deconstructs the previously held totalities into 
divisible bundles of qualities and relationships ready for reconfiguration 
under new historical circumstances, and which refutes the classical- 
modernist logic of identity to favour a more flexible, fuzzy, and dia- 
lectical thinking based on difference, resemblance, and free association. 


The ‘postmodern’ logic of Curs arguments, or, conversely, the pro- 
socialist logic of Chinese postmodernism as seen in Cui’s theoretical 
operations, is something more readily grasped by his liberal- 
conservative opponents than by his ‘new left’ or ‘postmodern’ allies in 
China, who have devoted their energy almost exclusively to charting 


13 Zhiyoan Cu, Ds er a secieng prafeng yx xbidu chuangxia (The Second Intellectual 
Liberation and Insututnonal Innovations), Hong Kong 1994, p 13. 
“4 Ibid. 
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the contours of the newly emergent Chinese form of everyday life and 
its cultural manifestations. But Cui’s passionate commitment to 
economic and political democracy in China and his belief that 
socialism, via the route of intellectual liberation and institutional 
innovation, can create a better alternative to capitalism as we know it, 
proves to be an important—and, for many, far too radical— 
intellectual yardstick, which stimulates the debate of Chinese 
postmodernism as a way of thinking beyond ‘institutional fetishism’ 
in general and as a form of post-socialism in particular. Where 
multiple layers of private, communal, collective, and state ownership 
have been created and legitimized to free the productive forces 
from the command economy of a formerly quasi-military state 
organization, individuals, communities, local regions and enterprises 
become shareholders as well as stakeholders in the new economic, 
social, and political environment. Scholars, notably Western scholars, 
are often more eager to gauge the extent to which the economic 
liberalization dismantles socialism and nurtures capitalism than 
analyze how socialism, a system created as an alternative to the lack of 
economic democracy in modern capitalism, is revitalized and, in its 
more decentred, de-essentialized, flexible forms, becomes an integral, 
constitutive part of the daily reality of Chinese economic, social, 
political, and cultural life. 


The Potential of Postmodernism 


For those who want China to remain on the course of catching up with 
the phantom images of nineteenth-century, ‘classic’ modernity, or for 
those who uncritically accept postmodernism as a graduation 
certificate from the mandatory course of modernization and a 
one-way ticket to the timeless present, the subject of Chinese 
postmodernism either threatens a premature ending to the national 
discourse of modernization, or gives China an undue prestige and 
harmful illusion that it has passed the ordeals and tests of the modern. 
In sociological terms, the arrival of the ‘postmodern’ merely confirms 
the open secret that the Chinese economy and its forms of everyday life 
have already outgrown the bureaucratic control and ideological 
tutelage of the Reform régime—whose popular support, if not 
political legitimacy, was damaged by the tragedy of Tiananmen in 
1989, and whose ideological void and political beleagueredness are 
exposed by the farce of Falun Gong in 1999. For both its proponents 
and opponents, Chinese postmodernism, as both a cultural vision and 
a social ideology, is intertwined with a Chinese experience for which 
neither socialism nor capitalism seems to provide satisfactory answers. 
It is connected to the conviction that innovative thinking is urgently 
needed: minimally, to understand why, how, or how long the Chinese 
economic, social, and political structure can manage to muddle 
through; and, maximally, to articulate a new theory for a new social 
system, a new democracy, and a new cultural-intellectual discourse in 
the making. The modernism-postmodernism break, established in 
Western theoretical discussions, offers a symbolic framework through 
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which to renegotiate the continuities and discontinuities of time and 
space, and therefore finds its currency in the intellectual effort to 
formulate a cultural and ideological reorientation, whose meaning in 
contemporary China is, however, always more political and socio- 
economic than immediately ‘cultural’. 


If Chinese socialism is, as it is considered by Eric Hobsbawm, and, 
from the other end of the political spectrum, Lucian Pye, uniquely also 
a national and cultural—or ‘civilizational’—project, then something 
radically historical can and must be found in this otherwise 
‘ahistorical’ space of a civilizational nation.» That is to say, if the 
political, historical meaning of Chinese socialism is not merely 
considered rather cynically as a disposable tool for the restoration 
and sustenance of a ‘form of civilization’, one must be ready to 
grapple with the changing Chinese politico-economic relations 
today. In the context of Chinese postmodernism, these relations 
point to the theoretical possibility, and its social-cultural 
implication, of a ‘socialist market economy’, of an alternative model 
of industrialization—via post-industrialization—and to the material 
and political cultures of the post-socialist consumer masses. The 
formation of the national market, while involving the Chinese 
economy deeply in the world market, has also carved out a tangible 
national boundary, defined in terms of the economic interest of the 
populace and the reach of the state, in the mental map of the Chinese 
consumer masses, a sense of imagination which was to be sharpened by 
the latter's unhappy encounter with Western mass media's fixed and 
distorting image of Chine—a China in which the emerging urban 
middle class now have a stake, and on which they want to lay claims.’® 
It is only fitting that such a history, or such histories, should find 
their new mode of expressio in postmodernism, which is a 
style marked by internal schizophrenia, and which contains in 
its very texture a pastiche of previous and alien genres, styles, 
images, and languages. Where the historical legitimacy of Chinese 
postmodernism comes from both the realities of global capital and 
the realities of Chinese post-socialism, its imaginary self-affirmation 
often takes the form of a magical-realist replaying of historical 


narratives, memories, and desires, which never want to miss any 


3 Enc Hobsbawm observes that the sweeping success of Chinese communism after World 
War o may be due to the Marxist-Leninist party organization's capacity of ‘banging 
government policy from the centre to the remotest villages of the giant country (as, 10 the 
mind of most Chinese, a proper empire should do).’ The Age of Extremes. A History of the 
World, 1914-1991, New York 1995, p 465. For Hobsbawm, Chinese socialism benefited 
from the enormous conunurties of Chinese history and is likely co survive as the naronal 
ideology. Pye, basing himself on the assumpuon thar the realranon of unversal 
modemuty requires che sctualization of the modern bourgeois nation-state, argues ther 
China is ‘really a crvilization pretending to be a nenon-state', and that it still needs to turn 
itself from a political dinosaur into a qualified nanon-stare by following the classical 
European model. See Lucien Pye, ‘How Chinese Nationalism Was Shanghaied’, in Chrmese 
Natromalism, edited by Jonathan Unger, New Yock 1993, pp. 86-112 

16 Bor a discussion of market-born Chinese nationalism—with che globel media as its 
midwife—see Xudong Zhang, ‘Mass Culture, Nationalium, and Chinese Intellecmal 
Strategies 1n the 1990s’, Sezal Tec, n0. 55, Summer 1998, pp. 109-40. 
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Opportunity to seize upon the flying images and signs of the 
immediate present in order to turn them into allegorical expressions 
of something else. To this degree, it is impossible to understand 
Chinese postmodernism other than as a in order historical event. 


Historicity of the Postmodern and Prospects for a Democratic 
Culture 


A glance at the history of modern China will make it clear that the 
particular Chinese route into the modern age has been a painful one; in 
order to re-orient a long, largely autonomous, and intensely self- 
centred civilization, modern Chinese intellectuals probably practised 
the most radical form of collective rationalization in the history of 
modern culture by fighting a ‘cultural war’ (against tradition) via a 
deceptively value-free, logical path, namely, by adopting and 
advocating evolution and pragmatism. This is the way in which Hu 
Shi defined and justified the Vernacular Revolution in the 19208, that 
is, as an attempt to create something plainly, unsentimentally useful." 
Thus, the medium for modern Chinese intellectuals and modern 
Chinese culture, the vernacular language, is historically constructed as 
not only a signifying structure, but as a structure which signifies the 
meta-grammar of a temporality understood in the world dominated 
by European powers and the iron law of instrumental reason. To this 
extent, the May 4th Movement (1919—27) shares the internal dialectic 
or dilemma of the Enlightenment in general: it is both élitist in its 
aim to mould a new nation by fostering a new culture, and anti-litist 
in its commitment to the vernacular. The ensuing historical moments, 
from the Chinese enlightenment in 1919 to the culmination of the 
Chinese revolution in the statehood of the PRC (1949), are nothing 
more than moments of the actuslization of this logic of the modern in 
the material and cultural space called China. 


The challenge of postmodernism to this strong historical-intellectual 
genealogy of modern China cannot be effectively analyzed without a 
critical differentiation of this genealogy itself. Obviously, there is 
something in this genealogy, and, in the challenge it is now facing, 
which is strictly parallel to the history of the modern-postmodern 
West—a parallel which vividly spells out the extent to which China 
has always been a part of a world under the tightening grip of a 
modernity which has been steadily losing its European peculiarities to 
become something truly ‘universal’, by coercion, power and violence 
as well as through internalization and assimilation. On the other hand, 
there is something identifiably national if not ‘local’, which stems 
from the particular, albeit by n0 means unique, Chinese response to 
the impact of the modern West, a response which always longs to 
‘return’ to its self-identity and permanence at a projected future point 


7 Hu Shi, ‘Bishang liangshan’ (A Forced Rebellion), in Zbowggxs xrasmemrcee dacs, panche 
lilan fı (The Great Anthology of Modern Chinese Literature, Collection in Theoretical 
Constructions), Shanghai 1935 
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on the other end of the somewhat alienating process of change. Indeed, 
the perception of the modern as not only constantly new and changing 
but ultimately ephemeral and merely transitional—a perception 
inconcervable without a long historical memory and sense of measure 
or the survival of a deeply rooted culture and ethnocentrism— 
determines that the Chinese modern is always searching for something 
that comes after the modern, or, rather, for an even yet more plural 
world in which one feels both modern and at home, for a 
contemporary identity which is thoroughly decolonized and freed 
from the law of modernity as such. This deep-seated cultural 
unconsciousness can be found at work in the postmodern turn in 
contemporary Chinese culture, a paradigmatic shift from heroic 
creatioo—-a classic modernist fixation—to enjoyment, pleasure, and 
suspicion towards any coercive or super-imposed uniformity, both 
domestic and international, the last of which may explain the 
strong and emotional Chinese opposition to NATO’s ‘humanitarian’ 
intervention in former Yugoslavia, as the latter shatters the 
expectation of the emerging Chinese urban middle class for a more 
pluralistic world and reveals the new world order as reminiscent of the 
one which, by means of its moral axiom that ‘might is right’, drove 
China into the century of radical nationalist and socialist revolutions. 


Utopia and Sino-Marxism 


This cultural collective unconscious which perceives modernity as a 
moment of alienation—even though Chinese intellectuals, in effect, 
embrace the fundamentals of the modern, from industrialization to 
social rationalization, with obsessive intensity—may help nurture a 
national consciousness more susceptible to the possibilities of 
eclecticism, syathesis, alternativity, pluralism, and negativity. Belief 
in evolution and pragmatism, although itself a product of an ideology 
of the modern, may also render the proyect of modernity more of a 
matter of functional efficiency rather than deep emotional 
attachment when the rationale of the modern comes under doubt. 
Chinese communism, unquestionably the most radical and brutal 
form of Chinese modernity, is never a transparent unity but a bundle 
of sometimes contradictory ideals and convictions. Its mature an® 
theorized form, namely Maoism, is itself a vernacular discourse of 
contradiction and praxis. Known as Marxism-made-Chinese ot 
Sinified Marxism (makesizhuyizhongguohua), Maoism is a result of» 
complex and highly dialectical negotiations not only between the 
West and East, but between high and low cultures as well. With its 
built-in passion for the masses and constant innovation, its profounc 
disdain for discursive or institutional reifications, Maoism may be 
one of the ideological-philosophical foundations for the shift to the 
postmodern, whose utopian truch-content finds its legitimation anc 
distortion in market ideology during the commercial Mao-kitsct 
craze of early 1990s. Furthermore, Chinese postmodernism, as s 
liberating force conditioned by new socio-economic relations, may 
put an end to the ideological and political taboos leading to a rigic 
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understanding of Maoism as a utopian totalitarianism. Insofar as 
utopian totalitarianism remains the centrepiece of a socialist 
modernity that the New Right seeks to subvert and replace with its 
own, and as long as ‘alternative’ or ‘oppressed modernity’ are used as a 
shorthand for unrealized bourgeois longings, liberal discourse will be 
unwilling and unable to cope with the emergence of a postmodern, 
post-socialist mass culture in urban China today. This, however, may 
negatively endow Chinese postmodernism with a utopian, historic 
meaning it has so far been unable to harbour, namely, as the culture of 
the Fourth Estate ascending to the stage of world history. 


Thus, Chinese postmodernism may ultimately be used as a 
(de)periodizing framework for modern Chinese history, as a way to 
mark a paradigmatic shift within the history of ideas of the modern, 
if only because it dissolves all the periods and their metaphysical 
properties in a keen sense of the perpetual now. Such a temporal 
structure, devoid of dogmas and taboos, 10 turn will provide us with a 
more effective framework to analyze the political ambiguities of 
Chinese postmodernism as an intellectual discourse and as a way to 
formulate a collective experience. In terms of the minute chronology 
of terminologies, the circulation of ‘postmodernism’ is inseparable 
from the other, more historical, marker, namely the ‘post-New Era’ 
(hou xinshigi). Coined by the literary critic Zhang Yiwu, so far the 
most productive and controversial, and in some ways the crudest 
theoretician of Chinese postmodernism, ‘post-New Era’ is a defiant 
term that marks the ideological, intellectual, and—in terms of taste, 
habit, and bebaviour—cultural break from the New Era and its high 
modernist-humanist discursive mainstream and hegemony. As a 
backlash against this nativist, plebeian celebration of the age of the 
masses and their everyday culture, there emerged an intellectual and 
cultural fashion of nostalgia for the New Em, that is, for the 
ideological, political, and intellectual consensus on ‘Reform’, for the 
protected freedom and inwardness of Chinese modernists, and for the 
exoticism of post-Mao Chinese society under the Western gaze. 


To this gaze, and to this nostalgia, Chinese postmodernism offers a 
rude estrangement via the familiar—namely, commodities and the 
market—and a radical secularization or demystification through the 
irreducibly mundane, plebeian, and popular. Here, however, 
postmodernism no longer means merely the particular intellectual 
discourse of China in the 1990s, but its own conditions of possibility, 
above all the rise of the consumer masses and their own mode of 
cultural production and consumption. 


Market Madness 


It ıs important to maintain a historical perspective in understanding 
the Chinese approach to the market, which, for the Chinese 
intellectual and state lite, is always a matter of rational choice 
and social engineering, and the very content of a continued 
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Enlightenment, as testified by the intellectual and social consensus of 
the New Era. Yet, the expansion of the market and consumer-oriented 
everyday world, and the impersonal, autonomous operations of market 
forces have quickly made clear that those ‘spokesmen of the people’ 
and pioneers of Enlightenment, instead of controlling the system, are 
helplessly controlled, manipulated, and marginalized by a system 
which plays by its own rules. The day-to-day experience of many 
Chinese high intellectuals vis-a-vis the market is a textbook example 
of the destruction of the subject in post-humanust, poststructuralist 
terms. Thus, resistance to the ‘postmodern’ becomes part of an 
internal intellectual politics and anxiety in the 1990s, which often 
sacrifices the analysis of the new for the sake of a self-privileging moral 
beroism with various ideological affilations—anti-communism, 
religious fundamentalism, Chinese cultural traditionalism, liberal 
Enlightenment, nostalgia for Maoist utopian puritanism, and so forth. 


But those who declared war on rising consumer mass culture and its 
vulgarity often seem to forget the fact that ‘postmodern’ culture is 
merely a means of coming to terms with a new economic, social, 
and political situation, and that the corrupt new culture is nothing 
more than the affirmation, celebration, self-indulgence, and self- 
projection of a nebulous new class occupying the social—and, 
implicitly, political—space which used to deny them entry. 
Contrary to the call for ‘opposing the secular world’ (zhan zai sushi 
de duilimian) and ‘refusing to surrender’ (jujue touxiang) by writers 
such as Zhang Chengzhi, Zhang Wei, and Han Shaogong, or the 
calls for ‘restoring the humanist spirit’ (chongjian renwen jingshen) 
by a group of scholars in Shanghai, Chinese postmodernists offer 
their defence of the everyday sphere. For Zhang Yiwu, the moral 
indignation expressed by some Chinese intellectuals against the 
vulgar cultural carnival of Chinese postmodernism reveals a ‘fear of 
freedom’ and the ‘anxiety of modernity’. In his view, such anxiety is 
rooted ın an ‘internal contradiction of modernity’: 


In fact, the objectives of the modern are quite concrete and tangible. 
The ımprovements of everyday life are indeed extremely secular, 
mundane goals. However, the processes by which those goals are to 
be achieved are of extreme grandeur and greatness. If the worldliness 
of human pursuit can be seen nght away, many will be disappointed. 
In short, the modern is the pursuit of the ordinary by means of the 
great and the sublime. Today, Chinese society is moving toward 
further improvement of life in a worldly atmosphere, and that 
creates an acute sense of loss and formidable resistance. 8 


A Shared Space 
Zhang, in his dialogue with writer Liu Xinwu, whom he credits with « 


18 Lu Xinwu and Zhang Yiwu, Lew Xnewe Zhang Yrow dxthuale (Dialogues between Lu 
Xinwu and Zhang Yiwu, A Post-Cencury Cultural Outlook), Guan 1996, p. 40. 
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literary chronology of the rise of commoners along with the 
transformation of Chinese economy, is enthusiastic about the 
emergence of the masses out of the political shadows, a process which 
can be traced to the economic and social reforms of the New Era, 
despite the larter’s obsession with the sublime and a total solution for 
all problems. Observing the ways by which the new mass culture 
penetrates into and co-exists with the state media, thus moving from 
the margins to the centre, Zhang sees a ‘new relationship’ between 
state and civil society, whose ‘shared social space’, namely, the co- 
operation, consultations, and dialogue between the two, is the unique 
environment in which the culture of the ‘post-New Era’ flourishes. 
Such a shared space, argues Zhang, conveys the cultural demands and 
imaginations of the consumer masses while carrying on the 
propaganda function of the state. This arrangement not only allows a 
clear hearing of the voices from ‘civil society’, but also helps nurture an 
‘invaluable social consensus’ in the expanded and developed ‘public 
sphere’. Compared to the premature Chinese civil society of the late 
1980s, which seemed all but convinced of its collision course with the 
state, today’s mature civil society is, Zhang argues, characterized by a 
‘non-confrontational’ relationship to the stare despite the different and 
sometimes conflicting interests between the two. For Zhang, a new, 
mass-oriented, democratic, and consensual cultural paradigm 1s 
undoubtedly being nourished, and the intellectual élite of the New 
Era will have little control over this booming field.*9 


Despite the predictable accusation of endorsing the government 
and catering to the mainstream, Zhang’s position is notably 
communitarian, populist, and nativist rather than explicitly political 
in terms of its position vis-a-vis capitalism. In fact, it is the political 
ambiguity of the central figure of Chinese postmodernism, namely the 
post-socialist consumer masses, that determines the fundamental 
historical ambiguity of Chinese postmodernism as both a cultural 
paradigm and a social phenomenon. What Zhang shows us, often 
quite convincingly, is the way in which the imagination, tastes, and 
demands of the newly emerging masses fuse with the bureaucratic and 
ideological operations of the state, and the way in which the state and 
Chinese ‘civil society’ sometimes find their expression—cultural or 
political—in each other. But what is missing in this picture is a potent 
analysis of the dubious, make-shift category of Chinese ‘civil society’, 
which requires the breakdown of the nebulous post-socialist masses in 
terms of class interests and ideology, that is, to see the new class as a 
community, a form of life, a culture, and, ultimately, a political force. 


Liu Xinwu, Zhang’s interlocutor in this context, occasionally tells a 
more detailed story of the rise of ‘civil society’ from ourside the state 
system, or on the‘margins of it, to the centre of Chinese social life in 
the 1990s, a status backed by its swelling wealth and a new social 
ideology. But that only makes the very notion of a post-socialist 


*9 Ibid., pp. 56-7 


Chinese ‘civil society’ all the more nebulous, and its cultural and 
political influence is exaggerated. If such civil society did consist, as 
Liu portrays it, initially of those who were ‘nowhere to be seen in the 
progress of history’ and existed as ‘fodder of society’ (shehui 
tianchongwu)—namely the unemployed, temporary workers, and 
other unclassifiable elements that the socialist economy and social 
organizations failed to absorb—then the dramatic rise of this social 
group, that is, its new-found wealth in the marketplace, does not 
seem to be able to pose any major threat to the overall economic and 
social structure, despite its obvious, if traumatic, psychological effect 
on some state employees whose income fell or stagnated through the 
past decade.?° 


In fact, the very term ‘shimin’ may unwittingly betray its crue 
meaning—literally, as ‘market people’ or ‘street people’ as opposed to 
those whose livelihood depend exclusively on the state system, and 
whose activities constitute a ‘biosphere’ of society which can no 
longer be described, not to mention analyzed, within the old binary 
of ‘official’ and ‘unofficial’ some China scholars still hold to.™ But, if 
the market is considered as the very content of so-called ‘Chinese civil 
society’, then the latter notion loses most of its classical social and 
political meaning as ‘bourgeois society’, as ıt is embedded in the 
European origin of the term. Moreover, it loses its most desirable 
political feature—for the Chinese followers of Hayek—that is, that 
there is an autonomous ‘society’, based on and self-regulated by the 
market principle, which 1s subverting, replacing, and bringing an 
end to the Chinese state and the superstructures of socialist 
modernity. The most innovative part of Zhang and Liu’s discussion of 
Chinese culture in the 1990s lies in its recognition that the overall 
market environment in China today 1s a product of the state, and that 
the state shares the new economic, social, ideological, and cultural 
space being created in the market. That alone gives rise to very 
different implications for the rise of the post-socialist consumer 
masses, and of Chinese postmodernism. 


Plebeian Excess and Political Anxiety 


Thus, the dramatic growth of the economic power of the former 
‘social fodder’ class, or the commoners at the bottom of the social 
hierarchy of Chinese socialism, their cultural affirmation as 
manifested ın Chinese mass cultural products—particularly TV soap 
operas—in the 1990s, can be regarded as a social metaphor for the 
economic and ideological re-orientation of post-socialist Chinese 


= Ibid , Chapær 3, ‘Shimin shehu: de chengzhang’ (The Development of Crvil Society), 
Pp. 43-61 

11 Two recent works, namely Michael Dutton’s Straw Life Chima, Cambridge 1998—+ 
theoretically inspired survey—and Gereme Barmés Is the Red, New York 1999— 
an momare cultural journalistic expoeé—ere among the first in English to grapple with 
those unclassifiable elements (such ex /nemexg) in contemporary Chinese socal and 
culeural Life 
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society as a whole. It is theoretically problematic, therefore, to 
celebrate the rise of the masses and their culture without questioning 
their implicit ideological affiliations or, at the very least, offering a 
critical analysis of the inherent possibilities. Thus, for Chinese 
intellectuals more critical of the process of globalization and 
suspicious of the state's role in this process, Chinese postmodernism 
sometimes amounts to an uncritical celebration of the status quo, 
thus an implicit endorsement of the ideology of commodification by 
means of a populist affirmation of social desire.2? The critique of 
Chinese postmodernism from the Left is symmetrical to that from the 
Right, and reveals a different kind of political anxiety: the post- 
socialist stare now functions as an agent of international capital and 
special interest groups at home. 


Where it is evident thar the nse of Chinese mass culture corresponds to 
a certain kind of upward social mobility of a certain social class, and, in 
this process, a plebeian cultural imagination is steadily replaced by a 
middle-class aspiration, the newly emergent ‘social consensus’ or the 
ideological mainstream is more complex in political as well as historical 
terms. Postmodern mass culture, with its built-in rejection of the 
Enlightenment ideology of Chinese intellectuals, is proving to be more 
unruly and multi-dimensional than any other cultural paradigm in the 
history of modern China. At an emstential level, Chinese 
postmodernism, as an expression of Chinese mass culture and forms of 
everyday life in the 1990s, indicates the recognition of place and 
community as the only space or locale of collective survival and well- 
being, which is in stack contrast to the utopian embrace of and self- 
projection into the universal modern characteristic of the Chinese New 
Era. A regained sense of home, while vulnerable to all kinds of nativist, 
nationalist, and traditionalist impulses, does help nurture an 
appreciation of the particular, the local, the eclectic, the plural, and, 
accordingly, a disdain and profound suspicion of anything dogmatic 
and radical, thus frustrating both the Hayekian marketeers and the 
spiritual combatants of the vulgar money society. 


Such a thoroughly secular, deromanticized and plebeian ‘social 
consensus’, as it is manifested in Chinese mass culture in the 
19908, also indicates a continued national obsession with modernity, 
a modernity now understood in postmodern terms as ‘post- 
Enlightenment’ (hou qimeng), ‘post-utopia’ (hou wutuobang), 
‘post-intellectuals’ (hou zhishifenzi), ‘post-socialism’ (hou 
shehuizhuyi), and, equally, ‘post-capitalism’ (hou zibenzhuyi). This 
obsession constantly reminds us that the willingness to explore a path 
different from the one indicated by the ideologues of ‘market 
democracy’ is considered a heresy in the post-cold-war world; that, if 
Chinese modernization stands a chance of succeeding, it will do so 
only by blazing its own peth in the wilderness, and, in so doing, 


“u See Wang Hw, ‘PRC Cultural Studies and Cultural Cntucism in che 1990s", pesztreas, 
vol. 6,50 1, Spring 1998, pp. 239-51. 


create its own form of life, its own culture, its own ideological, 
intellectual, and aesthetic discourse. To this extent, the Chinese 
revolution, the Maoist innovation of ‘making Marxism Chinese’, 
remains a potent source of confidence, if not in the realm of repressed 
collective unconscious. The collapse of the Soviet Union does not 
seem to have shaken that confidence, but only reinforced it—as ‘not 
going down the Russian road’ has become a national consensus. Such 
‘belated’ modernization, unfolding in the era of late capitalism, is 
bound to be ‘postmodern’ if only for its active imagination which re- 
evokes the old and the historical. For Gan Yang, Chinese 
postmodernism must be considered in the context of the historical 
arrival of Chinese modernity, namely the beginning of the ‘self- 
transformation’ of peasant China, as hundreds of millions of Chinese 
peasant-workers entered history and started rewriting it.73 In this 
respect, the ongoing Chinese revolution, now concentrated in the 
economic and cultural sphere, sees its historical precedent not only in 
the Russian but more pertinently in the French and American 
Revolutions. For Cui Zhiyuan, postmodernism would be the cultural 
expression of a new social system which combines economic 
democracy with political democracy—a combination which the 
institutions of advanced capitalist societies have signally failed to 
create. This, to be sure, is only a different way of stating that the 
empty signifier of Chinese postmodernism can only be filled with the 
phenomenological richness of Chinese post-socialism. 


Looming Contradictions 


Chinese postmodernism, like China’s ‘post-New Era’, emerges with 
the differentiation and fragmentation of Chinese society which 
induces such anxiety. Where the tidal wave of globalization is 
creating new national and class consciousness, and thus new social 
tensions at home, the persistence of socialism and national autonomy 
renders China an anomaly in the ‘post-ideological history’, and 
produces seemingly endless diplomatic and other frictions and 
confrontations with the us, the self-appointed policeman of the post- 
cold-war world. What proves to be most unsettling to those Chinese 
who enjoyed two decades of rapid economic growth and relative 
social and international stability since the beginning of the New Era, 
is the ominous looming of that old, loaded vocabulary of class, 
exploitation, oppression, imperialism, colonialism, hegemony, and 
power, for whose re-appearance Chinese postmodernism 1s to blame. 
What is implied here, however, is not so much the return of the 
old political society but the arrival of a new age, whose new 
configurations of wealth, power, and social relations demand a 
deconstruction and reconceptualization of previous moments of 
history and their ideological valorizations. At a level of historical 
generalization, Eric Hobsbawm observes: 


13 Gan Yang, ‘Shehu: yu saiang cong shu yuanqi’ (Preface to the Society and Thought 
Book Series), in Cui, Di er a secteng profang ya xbida chuangxra, pp. vit. 
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All ‘postmodernisms’ had ın common an essential scepticism about 
the existence of an objective reality, and/or the possibility of 
arriving at an agreed understanding of it by rational means. All 
tended to a radical relativism. All, therefore, challenged the essence 
of a world that rested on the opposite assumptions, namely the 
world transformed by science and the technology based upon it, and 
the ideology of progress which reflected it.™ 


In the Chinese context, this ‘essential scepticism’ is directed against 
the mythologized objectivity of both socialism and capitalism, 
against various versions of ‘historical inevitability’, although, 
obviously, its critical, if radically relativist, edge, is felt more acutely 
by those who think they have successfully discredited the official 
ideology of socialist modernity to replace it with universal truth in 
the image of liberal, free-market capitalism. 


Chinese postmodernism, as a shared sf not borrowed political and 
cultural space, is not only symbiotic with ‘socialist market economy’; 
it also depends on the political character of the Chinese state for its 
own cultural and political identity, if sometimes in a negative sense. 
If the Chinese state is nothing more than an instrument of the new 
ruling class and an agent for global capital, then Chinese 
postmodernism is nothing more than a manipulated playground 
creating a cultural illusion for a society in crisis. Without a 
utopian dimension rooted in potent historical experience, Chinese 
postmodernism’s commitment to the ‘here and now’, and all the fun 
and coolness it entails, is, at best, a stoic and self-deceptive survival 
strategy and, at worse, a cynical fatalism in the face of social 
polarization, unemployment, the roll-back of social welfare, and 
corruption. On the other hand, if China is to explore a way out of the 
closing of historical possibilities, Chinese postmodernism will 
probably make its contribution not only to the making of a 
democratic culture in China, but to a pluralistic world culture as 
well. At the present moment, we can only conclude by saying that 
Chinese postmodernism, in its seemingly ahistorical affirmation of 
the new, maintains, rather than eliminates, a unique sense of time and 
history—a unique temporal and historical tension—so long as all 
these different layers of collective experiences and memories persist in 
the surviving ‘status quo’ of Chinese socialism. In other words, 
Chinese postmodernism, as a Chinese vision of the new at the end of 
the twentieth century, unwittingly becomes a breathing space 
between an emergent Chinese lifeworld and the unrelenting universal 
claim of the absolute market as a negation of the historical experience 
of Chinese modernity. The fundamental irony is that, by endowing 
the ‘status quo’ with an everyday form and a cultural discourse, 
Chinese postmodernism becomes a way of living history and its 
contradictions, rather than consuming it out of existence. 


™ Hobsbawm, The Age of Extremes, p. $17 
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in memoriam 


Fred Pfeil 


Michael Sprinker, 1950—1999 


John Michael Sprinker—a member of the editorial board of this 
journal, co-editor of the Haymarket series for Verso, a fiercely 
dedicated teacher and ferociously intelligent literary and cultural 
critic—died suddenly, of a massive coronary, on 12 August 1999, in 
Port Jefferson, New York. He was 49 years old. 


There are so many reasons to honour Michael Sprinker and mourn his 
passing that it is hard to know where to begin, or how to order all 
that should be said. Given this difficulty, I hope I may be forgiven for 
starting with some common facets of our backgrounds, determinants 
we recognized so clearly that the degree to which they undergirded 
our twenty-year friendship hardly needed to be discussed. We were 
both baby-boom white guys hailing from the boondocks rather than 
from city or suburb, from homes situated on a thin petit-bourgeois 
ledge between the business and professional rulers of the small 
universes we came from, and the racist, reactionary, yet resistant 
white working-class people over whom those rulers more or less 
directly held sway. Accordingly, even as our cold-war childhoods in 
such kingdoms bred a fierce desire to escape our hometowns and 
transcend our origins, we were also blessed and cursed with the 
double vision that is able both to make out what lies above and what 
below its location, and to discern all too clearly the unequally co- 
constitutive relationship between the two views. 


Thus, when, thanks to the expansion and partial democratization of the 
American educational system in the 19508 and 1960s, as well as to our 
own overdetermined academic achievements, Michael and I were able 
to make our escape from the small towns we had known to the ‘good 
schools’ to which we had won entry, we arrived fuelled with a blend of 
high cultural ambition and gut moral outrage, whose contradictions 
the élite collegiate environment of the tumultuous late 1960s and early 
1970s tended to occlude as much as to sharpen. At the end of the 
19708, when I met Michael during the course of my on-campus 
interview for a job at Oregon State University, where he was already 
working, he was, it 1s fair to say, an intellectual devotee primarily of 
Derrida and Foucault, and a self-confessed armchair anarchist. Later, 
somewhat flippantly, he would say when asked that he became a 
Marxist and socialist by reading Marx—and, no doubt, something of 
this is true, especially if Althusser's name is given alongside Marx’s. But 
I would also insist on the part played by the prolonged strain felt and 
insight gained from Micheel’s social existence, first within that small- 
town petit-bourgeois universe, then as sublated, via the magic of élite 
academic-professional transformation, within the serried ranks of the 
professional managerial class. 
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A Partisan Commitment 


But the experience of active membership in an explicitly socialist 
group was equally constitutive, especially during those exceptionally 
grim first years of Reaganite reaction. In Oregon, the two of 
us belonged to the local chapter of the New American Movement, 
a socialist-feminist organization now long since absorbed and 
neutralized by the Democratic Socialists of America (psa), but then 
still very much alrve and active, at least in our part of the world. The 
blur of activity in those years, within academic life and on the street 
alike, is hard now to recall in anything close to full detail. There 
were community film series to organize and run, fliers and posters 
to make up and post, coalitions to enter into and/or argue with, 
demonstrations to develop, sponsor, join; there were reading and study 
groups to form, new courses and curricula to develop and defend, as 
well as, for the two of us, a Marxist literary magazine, the minnesota 
review to edit, publish, and distribute twice a year. And, for Michael, 
there was the work he increasingly found himself doing ‘on the side’, 
as ıt were—as if, in those days, there were any sides to spare—for what 
was then still called New Left Books as often as Verso. 


By the time Michael left Oregon, then, to take up a position at the 
State University of New York-Stony Brook, he had not simply found 
himself through his reading to be an Althusserian Marxist; rather, ın 
the life of a fully active, vociferously socialist intellectual, he had 
found his home and his balance as well. During these years, in which 
so many other putatively left intellectuals devoted their energies and 
intellects to creating ‘post-Marxist’ identities and ‘post-socialist’ 
careers for themselves, Michael remained grounded in the strength of 
his devotion to the socialist project, and in the clarity of huis 
understanding of his position and role within the long struggle to 
achieve it. At SUNY-Stony Brook, notwithstanding the everincreasing 
horror, contempt, and opposition of the majority of his colleagues, he 
inspired, sustained, provoked and supported one crop after another of 
brilliant radical rntellectuals—then moved heaven and earth, against 
the odds in an incredibly inhospitable climate, to place his young 
protégés in yobs. He became a co-founding member of Solidarity, a 
small but significantly active socialist political formation, whose 
publication Against the Current he consistently upheld; likewise, he 
also played an increasingly major role in the Marxist Literary Group, 
whose annual Summer Institutes were never really fully underway 
without his withering wit and ferrcntly committed, well-stocked 
mind ‘in the house’. 


Meanwhile, as a Verso editor, he was responsible for seeing several of 
the most important interventions in left cultural history and theory 
of the 1980s and 1990s into print. In the Haymarket series of titles 
on US history, culture and politics, there is, for example, working- 
class autodidact Ted Allens magisterial two-volume study The 
Invention of Whiteness and David Roediger’s pathbreaking work, in The 
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Wages of Whiteness, on the same subject; there is Michael Denning’s 
encyclopaedic recuperation of Popular Front culture in The Cultural 
Front, and Richard Ohmann’s exemplary masterwork Selling Culture, 
on the intertwined early history of the professional-managerial class, 
American mass culture, and the advertising industry. Nor was 
Michael’s contribution to Verso confined to works dealing with the 
us, as his editorship of Aijaz Abmad’s unyielding attack on the 
nuanced complacencies of contemporary postcolonial theory (Is 
Theory), and of Benita Parry’s brilliantly painstaking reconstruction of 
the idea/ delusion of India in the British colonial imagination 
(Delusions and Discoveries), amply attest. 


Revolutionary Recuperation 


All these tasks, and more, Michael took on and turned over, with the 
same astonishing combination of dispatch and thoroughness that 
characterized all his work, including his own scholarship. In a score of 
papers and a brace of public talks delivered virtually around the 
world, in Eastern Europe and India as well as in the US and UK, in 
Imaginary Relations (1987), History and Ideology in Proust (1994), and 
the book-length work on Marxist aesthetics he had nearly completed 
at the time of his death, from which the following essay is taken, he 
brought his formidably disciplined mind to bear on an historical 
critique and excavation of all the key concepts whose vexed relations 
and problematic histories continued to provoke his recuperative 
efforts, towards a revolutionary instance that recuperation might help 
serve to effect. ‘Deconstruction, Marxism, art, the past,’ he wrote in 
1997, ‘the meaning of none of these terms is settled, conventional 
wisdom to the contrary notwithstanding.’ If, as I have suggested, 
Michael’s concern to recuperate, radicalize, and redeem these terms— 
and salvage Althusserian ‘science’ along the way to boot—was over- 
determined by the contradictions he carried to college with him 
thirty years before, his reckoning with those contradictions was, and 
will remain, exemplary for its unflinching methodological rigour and 
unstintingly comprehensive scholarship. Michael, for all the ferocity 
of his radicalism, was also quite plainly a traditionalist, even a 
cultural conservative. He understood, with Adorno, that one must 
know one’s hegemonic cultural heritage well in order to hate it 
properly; he knew as well as Benjamin that even the dead are not safe 
from reappropriation and redestruction by a class enemy armed with 
the power to define aesthetic value and bestow cultural cachet. So, 
while fierce in his affection for Elvis and unabashed in his delight in 
South Park, he refused to cede Anglo-European high culture to the 
political reactionaries who would claim it as their own, or to abandon 
the rich historical tradition of Marxist aesthetics to the oblivion to 
which it is blithely consigned by many an amnesiac presentist 
practising ‘cultural studies’ today. 


At the same time, however—and in this, too, like Benjamin, whom 
he was fond of quoting on the point—-Michael never ceased to insist 
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that it is the responsibility of the socialist intellectual not only to 
redeem tradition and recuperate history, but to revolutionize the 
relations of knowledge production and distribution as well. His 
support for graduate students, academic adjuncts, and administrative 
and service staff seeking to organize and unionize themselves, at his 
home institution and elsewhere, was unreserved: he met and advised 
these groups, gave and raised money for them, circulated petitions 
and promoted resolutions on their behalf in the professional 
organizations to which he belonged. Likewise, in every forum in 
which some putatively progressive academic intellectuals might be 
present, he continued to encourage those who would to start 
colouring outside the lines, and to excoriate the timid or careerist 
who would not. At its most decorous, the tone of encouragement for 
the former and contempt for the latter sounded like this: 


Inside colleges, universities, and junior colleges, revitalized 
alternative forms of education can offer means to, at a minimum, 
disturb the equilibrium of standard curricula...Outside the 
university's walls, che opportunities for consequent action are even 
more plentiful. Alternative educational institutions like those 
sponsored by many unions or the ever-resilient New York Marxist 
School present academic intellectuals with real choices to which 
time and energy can be productively devoted... [O]ne is unlikely to 
advance one’s professional career interests in such extramural 
activities—all the pious talk about how the university is supposed 
to be a community resource notwithstanding. The alternative, 
however, of posturing as a political intellectual without having to 
pay the price of commitment to any political party or movement is 
simply contemptible, a palpable instance of what in an earlier era 
would have been labelled mawusise foi. : 


At its most plainspoken, both the injunction and the condemnation 
were yet more blunt—indeed, often unprintably so. 


Michael was, in fact, the most unabashedly, even ecstatically 
contentious friend I will ever have. In polemics, he preferred a 
bareknuckled, no-holds-barred style of attack, especially in face- 
to-face combat. Yet what many of those turned off or frightened 
away by his attacks never understood was the degree to which even 
the most ad hominem tactics employed in their course were not 
actually personal; the moral, political and intellectual stakes were far 
higher than that for him. So, too, from the time in late 1991 when he 
was first diagnosed with a rare and vicious cancer to the day of his 
death, he fought for health with the same pugnacity. ‘The thing you 
gotta understand about these suckers,’ he told a mutual friend of ours 
also battling the cancer cells within her own body, ‘is that they’re weak.’ 
Eventually, and against the odds, he proved stronger than the cancer 
that afflicted him—but not strong enough to withstand the strain of 
the prophylaxis required in the wake of the devastating treatments and 
procedures he had undergone to beat it. Still, even as his body wore out, 
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his mind remained indefatigable: in the last day of his life, his head was 
full of plans for the Marxist Literary Group, concerns for his graduate 
students, new publishing initiatives for Verso. For all the terrible 
untimeliness of his death, then, how uncannily fitting ring the last 
published words of this unique, irreplaceable, intransigently commu- 
nist conservative and revolutionary aesthete, our crude brother and 
cultured comrade: Encore xn effort! 


k k k 


Aijaz Ahmad 


A Gift of Memory 


I arrived in London on 28 July and gave to Verso the next day a floppy 
disk containing some three hundred pages of a new manuscript, 
assuming that a copy of them would be sent to Michael in due time. 
Then I travelled further, into North America, and called him from 
New York, on 5 August, to say that I was planning to drive up to 
Boston to see him, on the 7th. Loud and cheerful as ever, he told me 
that he had just received those pages. Then, for good measure, he 
added, ‘and I will have read them by then, my friend!’ 


I went, worried, because, for the first tıme in all those unspeakable 
years of mortal struggle against an evil illness, he had confided in me, 
upon much coaxing, in the very last written communication I 
received from him while he was still alive, that, as he put it, ‘but the 
body is now beginning to give way’. When we met, I saw with sorrow 
that he was now moving very little. I was consoled to see, however, 
that the face was bright, the energy perhaps a bit more than the last 
time I had seen him, some sıx months earlier, and the brain agile as 
ever. And, of course, he had read all those pages, had pencilled them, 
and he then went on to discuss them with me carefully, on the 
morning of the 8th. I, in turn, sought his opinion on withdrawing 
two chapters from the manuscript I had given in only the week 
before; he saw the point and agreed that I should suppress those, for 
other uses, if I wanted. We discussed many other things, other 
projects, and I then departed, believing that there was still time, 
quite a bit of time. My children, who had argued with him for some 
two hours before we left, thought the same. Four days later, on the 
tath, he was dead. 


My grief was great but I also felt jealous. That was the way to go: 
argumentative as ever, and surprising everyone else but not perhaps 
himself. For me, then, a week or so went into doing one thing or 
another. When I opened my e-mail next, some ten days after he was 
gone, there was this immaculate letter, written two days after I last 
saw him—but also two days before he was to so suddenly go—full of 
practical details, with so characteristic a will to help and instruct. 


Why dredge up so private a memory for purposes of print? Ours had 
been a proud friendship, on both sides, and therefore a peculiar mix of 
warmth and reticence, mutually confiding about some things but also a 
friendship full of discretion, indirection, and just so many stubborn 
silences in the face of no one knew what was to come, when, how 
quickly. For me, personally and not so very personally, what that 
memory picks up, as if in a little handful of ashes, is what Michael was 
and preferred to be—chose to be, in the face of death. And, that’s 
several things. 


An Ethic of Impatience 


First, a certain protocol—an ethic, an impatience—of friendship. He 
had not previously seen that material, though he well knew the rest of 
the manuscript, and was keen to see it and to participate in its final 
shaping, down to the last comma, and part of the reason was that I, 
his friend, was the author; what mattered was a certain quality of 
personal, immediate attention. And there was also now, on his part, a 
sense of urgency: as the end drew closer, he wanted to do more, not 
less, even as the body grew much weaker than his resolve. That rush 
to go on working against the clock was, in part, a revenge against the 
gathering failures of the body, so that the mind, at least, 
would remain as luminous as a star. But the other part of that urgency 
was more impersonal, an almost coldly resolute sense that, as an 
intellectual of the Left, his own work was implicated in the work of 
others of his own kind, as a sort of communal interweaving, so that he 
could do his own work best if he also went forward into the world, in 
quick step, as his brother’s keeper. Hence came his extraordinary 
devotion to the work of those others in whom he believed. 


Michael was fond of citing Althusser's famous characterization of 
philosophy as ‘class struggle on the level of theory’ and he knew that 
that kind of struggle, even in the shape of intellectual production, 
aod no matter how narrowly defined, could never be merely 
individual or even personal. He of course did a good deal of his own 
writing, and the evidence, published and yet unpublished, is that the 
illness did not manage to slow him down, not entirely, not even in 
appreciable measure. But perhaps the larger part of the energy went 
into helping—as editor, critic, teacher, friend, advisor, and as an owl 
of late nights—in the wider dissemination of the work he considered 
valuable for the Left and in the formation of a new generation of left 
intellectuals, out of the young men and women who came into his 
circle, to carry on the good work. Unlike most academic writers, who 
tend to be self-centred, as if selfishness came with the territory, there 
was, in Michael's intellectual ambitions, something fundamental that 
was beyond the self, the friendships and the hostilities. 


And there were Aastilities! Michael was not a patient man, was punct- 
ually quarrelsome and regarded most forms of politeness as so many 
expressions of a widespread repressive tolerance. Most work that gets 
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published these days, even under some of the more famous signatures, 
he did not much care for and was incapable of hiding the fact. And 
there was a personal rectitude that did not take kindly to other 
people’s opportunism. So there were hostilities, but I have met no 
man who cared so little about being disliked by those whom he 
himself did not like; he had no abstract desire to be liked. That 
undoubtedly had to do with what he did or did not want from life, 
but there was also, I believe, underneath the tough talk and the thick 
skin, a deeply felt calm that came from a wide web of reciprocities ın 
which he was deeply and widely loved by those whom he took to be 
his own kind and therefore loved in return. 


Most of those ties of sentiment seem to have begun in the world of 
work; mine own certainly did. He was a man of wide range of 
engagements and sympathies, with a marvellous erudition that he 
wore ever so lightly but which facilitated lively connections between 
his own projects and the projects of those whose work he supervised, 
edited, discussed or facilitated in other ways. He was equally 
conversant with some of the staples of Anglo-American literature and 
literary criticism—Hopkins, Ruskin, the Chicago School of criticism, 
Shakespeare studies—and with the social history of nineteenth- 
century France. He could as expertly tease out parallels and differences 
between Althusser and Roy Bhaskar on matters pertaining to the 
philosophy of science as between Althusser and de Man on matters of 
ideology, literary language and the art object. His penchant for 
explicating and historicizing works of fiction ranged from James and 
Proust to Premchand and Tagore. 


From Althusser to Proust 


Little of what Michael had studied and thought about India ever 
surfaced in his writings, because life did not allow him enough 
time, but even brief interventions, such as his terse and poised 
Foreword to the new edition of Benita Parry’s Delusions and 
Discoveries, show how well he understood the tasks of the kind of 
cultural analysis we need for ambiguities of the Raj writings, the 
historical moment of the book he was introducing, as well as 
the political meaning of the Raj Revival chat came thereafter, not 
to speak of the distinction between materialist writing and 
postcolonialist clap-trap. About Derrida’s Spectres of Marx he had 
fervently desired to write himself but, in the pained economy of 
time that the body itself had imposed upon him, he chose to give his 
energy and diligence to collecting and editing an international 
symposium on the book, regretting unto the last that Balibar was 
unable to contribute but overjoyed that Derrida himself did. With a 
fraction of the effort he put into assembling that collection, he could 
have written a text of his own but, as usual, he preferred to bring 
together the work of others. To himself he allowed the briefest of 
space, in three and a half pages of the Introduction, which recalled 
some of the reservations that others had voiced but focused mainly 
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on lauding the fact that Derrida had indeed written ‘ss the tradition 
of a certain Marxism, in a certain spirit of Marxism.’ 


Which spirit? Althusser's, of course! Quite aside from much that he 
valued in Derrida’s own work, some of Michael’s enthusiasm for that 
work was owed to the fact that so much of it came into being in 
such close personal and intellectual proximity with Althusser, even 
though Derrida himself refers with great contempt in his book to the 
Marxism that was being practised around Althusser when he himself 
was a student. In both of his own more mature books, Imaginary 
Relations (1987) and History and Ideology in Proust (1994), especially i in 
the latter, Althusser is the great commanding presence, and Michael 
spent much energy on trying to rescue Althusser from the Anglo- 
American Althusserians and defending him against the more 
formidable of his critics. Indeed, he seemed to observe toward 
Althusser the same fierce loyalty that he showed the closest of his 
friends, and probably for the same reasons. As a militant of ‘class 
struggle at the level of theory’, he believed in all his wagers with a 
profound sense of the stakes that were to be won or lost. And, as an 
intellectual worker in the field of ideology critique, he had learned a 
key lesson from Althusser: that the concept of ideology could neither 
be forsaken nor allowed to slip and slide; that ideological relations 
were not real relations to the material conditions of life but imaginary 
relations through which the real relations were refracted; that real 
human beings were caught not in one ideology, corresponding to a 
mode of production, but to several ideological ensembles, corres- 
ponding to the various apparatuses intrinsic to the system; that 
ideology was no more available for direct scrutiny of those who live 
by it than the unconscious is so available to those who live by its 
compulsions; that ideologies were not holistic but riven wholes, and 
what mattered for the analyst therefore was their inner contradictions 
and social overdeterminations; and so on. This was what guided him 
in all the steps he took in the course of his intricate, still under- 
estimated study of Proust, right down to his analyses of the Proustian 
sentence which came in a later essay. This was a debt he owed to 
Althusser and, brash and irreverent as he was, Michael never was the 
one to forget his debt, especially an intellectual debt. We argued over 
Althusser a great deal, but he was immovable. 


A Passion for Benjamin 


And, in intellectual matters, he was always full of surprises. Just 
before he came to visit me the very last time, I happened to tell him 
on the phone that I had lectured on Walter Benjamin that day. He 
laughed his crackling laughter and promised to bring me something 
‘hot off the coals’. He brought with him the typescript of his essay, 
‘The Grand Hotel Abyss’. His reading of Rolf Wiggershaus had only 
redoubled his dislike of Horkheimer as a calculating and eventually 
altogether unsavoury bourgeois, despite his early inclinations toward 
the Left, and Michael was angry about the way Scholem and Adorno 
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had tried to manipulate the memory of Benjamin after the latter's 
death. But the surprising part, and I believe the more centrally 
valuable part, of Michael’s reading was the connection he made, 
alongside his great sympathy for Benjamin, between the ultra-leftist, 
somewhat anarchistic but also reputedly Luxemburgist inclinations 
of Benjamin’s earlier years and the closing sections of “Theses on the 
Philosophy of History’, with their invocation of ‘homogeneous, 
empty time’ and the final declaration that ‘every second of tıme was 
the strait gate through which the Messiah might enter’. By restoring 
to the text a key passage that does not appear in the standard English 
version, Michael showed, contra Scholem and others, that the figure of 
the ‘Messiah’ here had little to do with religious messianism and 
much more directly to do with the ultra-left cult of spontaneity, a 
kind of inverted fatalism, whereby history is always, at every 
moment, ready for revolution, 1f only the masses, or at least the 
revolutionary vanguard, would rise. To me, at least, this is a wholly 
convincing reading and settles something important about the 
disjunctive montage of that gloriously enigmatic and fecund text. 


When I last met him, Michael had just received Volume n of 
Benjamin’s Selected Writings. He was distressed that Harvard had let 
go of the chance to publish the Collected Works, perturbed at the 
lack of the kind of scholarly apparatus that was available in German, 
and vexed about the uneven quality of translations. He was intending 
to do a full-length review article. We discussed the possible 
directions that the article might take, and we had a rather tantalizing 
- discussion on the relative merits of his recent immersion in Benjamin 
and mine in Gramsci. Aside from my own manuscript, we also 
discussed the possibility of more systematic publication of Indian 
Marxist writings in Britain, and a possible series of comprehensive 
articles for NLR covering political and intellectual developments 
around the world outside the OECD zones. We spoke rather little of 
health or illness, and of death not at all. 


Michael was a Professor of English and Comparative Literature, but 
philosophy always appeared to be his first love. In the larger scheme of 
things, though, these were just figures in the carpet, compelling 
figures no doubt. Politics was his true passion and therefore the real 
carpet under his feet, with its punishing ardours as well as tense and 
intricate weaves. At bottom, he never forgot that he was a son of the 
working class who had done even manual labour in order to push his 
way into the intellectual institutions of the ruling class, or that upper- 
class culture could never be conceded to the upper classes because it was 
the blood and sweat of the working class that had gone into the making 
of that culture in the first place. He once wrote a vivid little essay 
“Teaching to Strike: Labour Relations in and out of the Classroom’ on 
this dirtier side of the great universities. He was that rare intellectual: a 
pleb at heart, often vulgar in manner, and a troublemaker right up to 
his dying day, until the last light itself went out. 


Michael Sprinker 


The Grand Hotel Abyss: 


. considerable part of the leading German intelligentsia, including Adorno, have taken 
b residence in the ‘Grand Hotel Abyss...a beautiful botel, equipped with every 
emfort... And the daily contemplation of the abyss, between excellent meals or artistic 
stertarnments, can only heighten the enjoyment of the subtle comforts offered.” 


sermany’s first experiment in parliamentary democracy ushered a mélange of 
xcial forces onto the stage of history. Forged in the crucible of the successive 
vochal defeats of the imperial military order and the revolutionary Left, the 
7eimar Republic achieved notoriety for being an ineffectual bulwark against 
wae onslaught of fascism. Crippled by internecine feuding between the German 
sommunist Party (xep) and the Social Democratic Party (spp), the parliament- 
y Left stood by helplessly while the Nazi Party (Nspap) garnered sufficient 
mecctoral strength to legitimize its claim to rule: a claim that, in the event, the 
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dominant classes’ representatives were all too willing to recognize. In 
the end, it was the very mechanisms of the constitutional settlement 
that gave the quietus to democracy: power was handed over to the 
Nazis by the ancient symbol of Wilhelmine authority, Reichspräsident 
von Hindenburg, who had legally ruled by decree since March 1930 
under the provisions of the constitution’s infamous Article 48.? 


If Weimar has become proverbial for the inadequacy of constitutional 
protections against a Blitzkrieg from the Right, its other enduring 
historical image is that of economic ineptitude. The sight of Germans 
hauling wheelbarrows of banknotes to the local shop to buy food has 
been indelibly etched in popular memory...and not only among 
present-day Germans. The hyperinflation of 1922—23, which did 
so much to undermine confidence in the Republic among the 
Mittelstand, whose savings were wiped out virtually overnight, 
continues to haunt the dreams of international bankers and national 
politicians alike. The recent fiascos of the Mexican peso and several 
East Asian and Latin American currencies pointedly illustrate how 
readily panic spreads from local oligarchy to global finance when the 
spectre of cascading devaluation renders even comparatively marginal 
national currencies radically unstable. 


Weimar Origins 


Neither of these historical commonplaces about Weimar 1s without 
warrant, but they tend to obscure the Republic's positive virtues. At 
the political level, the constitution held firm until the unendurable 
strain of world crisis plunged the economy into a precipitous 
contraction that, by 1932, would leave some thirty per cent of 
the workforce officially unemployed, with perhaps another million 
actually out of work but unregistered. Moreover, while periodic 
economic crises significantly narrowed its room for manoeuvre, the 
government's record of social provision was far from negligible. 
Many of the basic features in the Federal Republic’s vaunted welfare 
state revived Weimar programmes under more favourable economic 


“I should like to thank Perry Anderson and Esther Leslie for therr helpful suggestions and 
occasionally pointed coticisms of an earher draft of the present arucle. They saved me 
from several embarrassing errors of fact and inrerpretacion, and compelled me co clarify a 
number of ambiguous formulations. If I did not always agree with thar views, I 
nonetheless found it necessary to address them directly in revising the text for 
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* Georg Lukács, Theory ef the Newel. A Histertce-Phslesepbical Essay on the Forms of Great Epic 
Literature, cans. Anna Bostock, Cambndge, MA 1971, p. 22 The quotation comes from 
Lukács 's 1962 Preface; the text was originally drafted in 1914—15 and first published in 
1920. The passage cited here refers to che utauona of the German intelligentsta in the 
heyday of the Federal Republic, not to the nme when Thery of the Nowe! was written 

a See Helmut Herber, The Warmer Repeblac, trans. W. E. Yuill, Oxford 1993, p. 32. Herber 
later observes chat Hitler never formally abolished the Weimar constitution He had no 
need to do so, since its force hed long since been expended, and government by decree bad, 
1n eny event, been umplemented already under Bruning (pp 218, 183). 

3 Detlev J.K Peukert, The Weemer Republic: The Crisis of Clasiscal Modernzty, tans Richard 
Deveson, Harmondsworth 1991, p. 252 
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conditions.4 And, famously, Weimar witnessed the flourishing of an 
avant-garde culture, much of it left-wing in orientation, unequalled 
by any of the other centres of European modernism.> 


At the very height of economic and political crisis in 1923, a 
somewhat improbable concatenation of individuals and circum- 
stances coalesced in founding an Institute for Social Research, 
attached to Frankfurt University but independent of it by virtue of 
possessing a substantial private endowment. What became known in 
the 1960s as the Frankfurt School was the brainchild of a self- 
described ‘salon Bolshevik’, Felix Weil, and an economics professor of 
social-democratic leanings, Kurt Albert Gerlach.S Weil aimed to 
establish a German version of Moscow’s Marx-Engels Institute, and 
envisioned handing it over one day ‘to a German Soviet Republic’.’ 
Neither goal was to be realized. 


The story of how Weil’s utopian dream of a Marxist think-tank was 
transformed, under pressure of political circumstance and with the 
willing accommodation of its guiding lights, into a pillar of the post- 
war German state’s educational and research apparatus, is told 
authoritatively and in detail in Rolf Wiggershaus’s monumental 
history, originally published in German in the mid-1980s but only 
translated into English in 1994. It is unlikely thar Wiggershaus’s 
book will be superseded anytime soon, and certainly not in English. 
The hitherto standard account, Martin Jays The Dialectical 
Imagination, stopped in 1950 and relied, for the most part, on 
published writings by Institute members and associates. 
Wiggershaus carries the story forward to the death of his teacher 
Adorno in 1969, and bases much that is new on the Horkheimer 
Archive, an invaluable resource for illuminating the Institute's 
internal dynamic, especially the machinations of its long-time 
director. In addition, Wiggershaus exhibits a sure grasp of the 
political history that continuously inflected the Frankfurt School’s 
trajectory, as he unfolds the tale of critical theory’s variegated fortunes 
from the rise of fascism to the moment of the SDS. 


4Ibid., p 107. It is sometimes claimed that the Republic's policies for social provision— 
quite advanced and progressive in comparison to the other major capitalist socienies of the 
tume—were giren their impetus by the positrve example of the Soviec Union, the 
Republic's proximate political and ideological rval The case is arguable, bur it should 
also be recalled thar the germinel programmes, inco which something like a modern 
welfare state matured dunng the Wenner period, were of Bismarckran provenance. 

3 The still unsurpassed work in English on the ongins, progress, and ultimate liquidation 
of left avant-garde culture is John Willect’s Art ana Palitxs tw the Wermar Pertad. The New 
Sobria), 1917-1933, New York 1978. See also Walter Laqueur, Weimar: A Calteral History 
1918-1933, New York 1974, a source unlikely to over-estimate the impact of the Left. 

6 Unless otherwise details abour the history of the Instinrte foe Social Research 
are taken from Rolf Wiggershaus, The Fremkfxrt Scheel: Its History, Theories, and Political 
Sigusficemce, trans. Michael) Robertson, Cambndge, MA 1994; the relevant pages on the 
Institute's origins are pp. 9—24. 

7 Wiggershans, The Frankfurt Scheel, p. 24 
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Formation of a Marxist Think-Tank 


As is reasonably well known, the early years after the Institute’s 
founding seem an anomalous period in retrospect. Gerlach’s 
untimely death in October 1922 led to the appointment of Carl 
Grünberg as the Institute’s first director. He ensured that the 
Institute’s Marxism would assume a fairly orthodox cast. Martin 
Jay, citing a letter from a student at the Institute during the mid- 
twenties, characterizes ic as ‘unimaginative’, suggesting that the 
student’s attitudes would ‘be shared by the Institute’s later leaders, 
who were to comprise the Frankfurt School...’.2 However that may 
be, the research carried on prior to Horkheimer’s directorship 
scarcely corresponds to the School's conventional image. Having 
taken over publication of Grtinberg’s Archry fur die Geschichte das 
Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung—in which would appear 
Korsch’s Marxism and Philosophy and Lukécs’s essay on Moses 
Hess—the Institute for Social Research would principally sponsor 
projects in political economy and history. Its two representative 
publications were Henryk Grossman’s The Law of Accumulation and 
Collapse ım the Capitalist System (given as Institute lectures in 
1926-27; published as the first volume of the Institute's Schriften in 
1929); and Friedrich Pollock’s Experiments in Economic Planning in 
the Soviet Union, 1917—1927 (the second volume in the Schriften, also 
published in 1929). These emphases would not survive Griinberg’s 
replacement by Horkheimer in 1930. 


Nor would the political tendencies of the Institute’s members ever 
again be in such close proximity to existing mass parties. Martin Jay 
disputes the occasionally bruited view that Horkheimer was once in 
the KPD, concluding that ‘Horkheimer’s earliest political sympathies 
were with Rosa Luxemburg, especially because of her critique of 
Bolshevik centralism. After her murder in 1919, he never found 
another socialist leader to follow’.? Any claim for Horkheimer’s 
communist sympathies, Luxemburgist in cast or not, must seem 
utterly umplausible to those who know Horkheimer primarily as 
Adorno’s collaborator on Dialectic of Enlightenment, or who follow 
Wiggershaus in his scathing account of Horkheimer’s increasingly 
reactionary positions in the forties and fifties—not to mention his 
contemptuous dismissal of sixties radicalism.’° Yet, a case can be 
made for Horkheimer’s flirtation with ultra-leftism during the 


$ Marun Jay, The Dialatxal Imagination: A History of the Frankfurt Scheel and the Institute of 
Saral Resserch, 1923-1950, Boston 1973,p 12. 

9 Jay, The Dialectical Imaginaire, p 14. Jay's source foc this judgement ıs a private letter to 
him from Marthies Becker dared 7 June 1971 Becker controlled the Horkheimer papers, 
which were unavailable to the public ar thar nume; see Jay, The Dralatal lmagrnatzen, p. 
305,0 37 The distinction between Luxemburgist positions and those of the KPD at large 
13 @ nice ooe, her polemic against che Bolsheviks’ democratic cenmalism notwithstanding 
She was among the party's founders and continued to be a leading member until her 
assassination at the bands of the Fresherps in January 1919 

1° Wiggershaus gives a capsule summary of the latter, see The Frankfert Scheel, p. 624 
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19208." Dämmerung, his journal from this period, published in 1934 
under the pseudonym Heinrich Regius, contains numerous entries 
excoriating the vulgar Marxism of the spp in a tone worthy of Brecht 
and the later Benjamin. Consider, for example, the following 
reflections from an entry entitled “The Impotence of the German 
Working Class’: 


In contrast to communism, the reformist wing of the workers’ 
movement no longer knows that human conditions cannot be 
effectively improved under capitalism. It bas lost ics grasp of all 
theoretical elements, and its leadership is a precise image of the most 
secure members. Many try with all available means, even the 
renunciation of ordinary loyalty, to keep their jobs. The fear of losing 
them gradually becomes the only explanation of their acts. The 
necessity to suppress what remains of their better consciousness 
explains the constant readiness of these reformist German politicians 
to angrily dismiss Marxism as an outdated error. Their hatred of any 
precise theoretical point of view is greater than that of the 
bourgeoisie—the cultural trends that reflect their mentality seem to 
have the single goal of confusing, disintegrating, questioning, 
discrediting all clear-cut concepts and views, and painting everything 
in the same grey of relativism, historicism, and sociologism.™ 


Maintaining a Distance from Party Politics 


Many of the observations recorded at this time testify to 
Horkheimer’s anti-revisionist Marxism, to his repudiation of SPD 
reformism, and, without endorsing the KPD, to his broad sympathy 
for communist solutions to the intractable social contradictions 
generated by capitalism. But, when Horkheimer came to publish 
them, he underlined his distance from the political and theoretical 


perspective they evince: 


This book is obsolete. The thoughts it contains are occasional 
jottings made in Germany between 1926 and 1931... Again and 
again, they refer critically to the concepts ‘metaphysics’, ‘character’, 
‘morality’, ‘personality’, and ‘human value’, in the way thar these 
were valid at this period of capitalism. 


Since they belong to the period before the final victory of Nazism, 
they refer to a world which is today already out of date. Problems such 
as Social-Democratic cultural policy, or bourgeois literature which 


I Use of the term ‘ultre-leftism’ in this context is contenuous. I shall justify ıt below in 
discussing Benjamin's political and theoretical onmentation in the famous posthumously 
published text, ‘Uber den Begriff der Geschichte’. When used to characterize both the 
Spartakısts and the KPD duang the period of the German Revolution, however, 1t seems 
perfectly ape; see, for example, Chos Harman, The Last Revelation: Germany 1918-1923, 
London 1982, pp. 65-95 

12 Mex Horkheimer, Deua and Decline (Notas 1926-1931 and 1950-1969), rans Micheel 
Shaw, New York 1978, pp 63-4. 
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sympathizes with the revolution, or the academic embellishment of 
Marxism produced an intellectual atmosphere which has now 
disappeared. Bur the ideas which occurred to its aurhor (who is an 
individualist in his lifestyle) may perhaps be of interest later. "3 


Just how much ‘later’ these ideas might ‘be of interest’ is a provocative 
question. Wiggershaus demonstrates, in painstaking detail, 
Horkheimer’s growing disenchantment with any left politics, much 
less communism, however broadly defined. Moreover, on 
Wiggershaus’s account, the Institute for Social Research itself more or 
less always presented a publicly non-partisan face. This steadfast refusal 
of party affiliation was no doubt partly motivated by an understandable 
tactical prudence, the price to be paid for the Institute’s legitimacy ın 
the deeply conservative atmosphere of Weimar academe. But it also 
harmonized all too readily with Horkheimer’s and his closest 
colleagues’ political predilections at this period, including Adorno, 
Marcuse, Fromm, Pollock, and Lowenthal. Of this group Wiggershaus 
writes: ‘none of those belonging to the Horkheimer circle was 
politically active; none of them had his origins either in the labour 
movement or in Marxism...’.4 And, in commenting on the inaugural 
issue of the Zeitschrift fiir Soxialforschyag, he emphasizes the strict limits 
of the Institute’s public interventions, in marked contrast to what at 
least some of its associates were willing to hazard personally: 


...10 view of the critical situation in Germany, Wittfogel had 
preferred to hurl himself completely into the political conflict. The 
directors of the Institute accepted this, and continued to support 
him with a ‘small but regular income.’ There was thus a 
concurrence of factors characterizing Horkheimer’s strategy: while 
Wittfogel, supported by the Institute, was writing and giving talks 
outside the Institute framework about anti-Semitism and the social 
and economic causes of Nazism and 1ts successes among the masses, 
the Zeitschrift fier Sozialforschung mentioned nothing of any of this, 
and the catastrophic economic and political events of the period 
only haunted a few of the articles in the form of colourless concepts 
like ‘crisis’ or ‘monopoly capitalism’ .*5 


Finally, and most telling of all: None of [the contributors to the 
Zeitschrift’s inaugural issue] put any hopes in the working class...’.16 
Although Wiggershaus goes on to observe that ‘none of them doubted 
that the future belonged to socialism’, no political programme for 1ts 
realization was ever imagined by the Institute's guiding lights. For 
them, socialism would remain an unredeemable promissory note, of 


13 Cited in Wiggershaus, The Frexkfart Scheel, p 127; Wiggershans's ellipsis 

“4 Tbid., p 104. The characterization is arguably not applicable to Lowenthal, who, by his 
own testimony, worked in the USPD after the First World War, see Az Usmastored Past: The 
Astebeegraphscal Reflectsous of Les Lowenthal, ed. Martın Jay, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1987, Pp. 35-40. 

13 Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt Scheel, pp 117-18. 

16 Thid., p. 123. 

7 Thid 
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little more practical value than that held by the Weimar Republic’s 
worthless currency in the year of the Institute's founding. 


Exile and Return 


The Institute’s studied reticence about contemporary politics would 
steadily increase over time, particularly after its removal to the United 
States. So desperate was Horkheimer to maintain the appearance of 
being au-dessus de la mêlé that, in the face of the Nazi Glechschaltung 
which swiftly transformed German universities into obedient servants 
of the new régime, he wrote an abject letter to the rector of Frankfurt 
University denying that the Institute had enjoyed any left-wing 
associations at all during the period of his directorship." It is difficult 
to imagine how he could have believed that such a strategy might 
succeed. Wiggershaus’s terse judgement on the official line during the 
period of exile reveals the lengths to which the Institute would go to 
protect itself from any imputation of partisanship: “The constant 
policy of the Institute under Horkheimer’s direction continued to be 
abstinence, not only from every activity which was even remotely 
political, but also from any collective organized effort to publicize the 
situation in Germany or to support émigrés’.’9 Silence, exile, and 
cunoing—the instruments with which the aesthete constructs his 
refuge, proved equally serviceable for the politically faint-hearted. 
Over time, they would displace the Instirute’s theoretical orientation 
to the Left almost entirely. 


Symptomatic of the drift away from any affiliation to left politics was 
the change of terminology announced in Horkheimet’s 1937 essay, 
‘Traditional and Critical Theory’. The latter term displaced 
‘materialist theory’ in the Frankfurt School lexicon. Even though it 
might have been intended as a coded reference to Marxism, the 
distinction it signalled from any orthodox version of historical 
materialism grew more and more pronounced as the Institute isolated 
itself further from existing left political organizations. Lowenthal 
would much later attempt to justify the Institute's Werde as a prin- 
cipled critique of the labour movement’s co-optation by capitalism: 


we had not abandoned praxis; rather, praxis had abandoned us. I 
bave often talked about the great trauma represented by the 
developments ın the Soviet Union and the Communist Party. But of 
far greater significance was the insight that the idea of the 
proletariat’s revolutionary potential was historically dared. This was 
then especially clear in the United States, and now it is clear 
throughout the world. Here, as well as in most of Western Europe, 
the so-called proletanat is now a petit-bourgeois group with a 
massive interest in che status quo.7° 


18 Cited in ibid., p. 130. 
9 Ibid., p 133. 
æ Lowenthal, As Usmastered Past, p. 61. 


Spoken in the late 1970s, these words sound like special pleading on 
behalf of a group who had, for the most part, never held out much 
hope for a proletarian revolution and whose support for historical 
communism was, at most, an affair of private conscience.?* 


Wiggershaus dates Horkheimer’s conflation of  reformism, 
Bolshevism, and fascism from the 1940 essay entitled “The 
Authontarian State’.?? This position would also inflect the analysis of 
capitalism in Dialectsc of Enlightenment, where Adorno and Horkhermer 
famously failed to discern any structural differences berween the 
National Socialist state and the New Deal. In Horkheimer’s case, this 
blindness would eventually envelop all his explicit political 
judgements in the post-war period, as the cold-war trope of 
symmetrical degeneration in the West—from monopoly capitalism to 
fascism—and in the East—from Bolshevism to Stalinism-——came to 
dominate his private ruminations.?3 


Backing the West 


When the Institute returned to Frankfurt after the war, its politics 
were all too apparent. However much his journals may have railed 
against the degradation of human capacities under capitalism, 
Horkheimer was more than willing to commit the Institute 
programmatically to supporting the imperatives of the Adenauer 
régime and the Wertschaftswiinder (economic miracle). In a June 1951 
letter to prospective sponsors, he wrote: 


Not only government administration, and all the opinion-forming 
media such as the press, film and radio, but also businesses maintain 
numerous sociological research bodies. Social research can create the 
optimal social conditions in their factories, ascertain and calculate in 
advance what the public needs in their branch of business, and 
monitor and improve the effectiveness of their advertising.” 


Horkheimer’s political trajectory would follow a similar course, as he 
declined to support the Algerian liberation struggle in the 1950s, and 
explicitly criticized those who opposed the us war in Vietnam during 


a! One wonders bow much attention Lowenthal could have been paying to the us labour 
movement when he arrived in New York in August 1934 (see Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt 
Scheel, p. 147). On the eve of an era of extraordinary working-class militancy, Lowenthal 
and his colleagues seem to have concluded thar the combined forces of Hollywood and the 


breadth of American leftust cultural production, they were entirely ignorant. Micheel 
Denning’s comprebensrve study, The Caltxral Front: Ths Labortug of American Culture ru the 
Tiweateth Century, Verso, London 1996, offers a more sympatheuc, and much better 
informed, view of left culrare in che us during the thirties and forties. 

a Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt Scheel, pp 280-81 

13 See Dawa & Delim, pp. 137,205, 229-31, 233. 

M Cited in Wiggershaus, The Fraxk/ert Scheel, p. 432 
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the 1960s." Famously, both he and Adorno would adopt a hostile 
attitude towards the upheavals that rocked German universities in the 
late sixties, the latter agreeing to have the police remove the seventy-six 
students who occupied the Institute on 31 January 1969—for which 
some female members of sps repaid him by disrupting his lecture on 
‘An Introduction to Dialectical Thinking’ the following April.7® In 
sober retrospect, then, ıt 1s difficult to take seriously the charge levelled 
by the Prime Minister of Baden-Witirttemberg, and echoed by the 
chairman of the cDU in Hesse, that critical theory offered aid and 
comfort to the German terrorism of the 1970s.77 Closer to the truth, 
surely, is Oskar Negt’s rather bitter recollection of the atmosphere in 
Frankfurt when he arrived there in the mid-fifties: 


Horkheimer proved to be an entrepreneur, organizing things 
carefully and knowing exactly how to use sympathy and fascination 
to gtab people’s interest. There are considerable advantages in 
having talents like these. Adorno, on the other hand, frightened 
people off he refused to treat his listeners as a medium, and, 
although persistency and mediation of the object were a central topic 
in his dialectical thought, he refused to build bridges for teaching 
purposes, to be a philosopher of the market-place...Horkheimer 
was the entrepreneur; Bloch was the political prophet and 
storyteller; Adorno was the respectable watchmaker.’ 


The wares on offer from critical theory were, by that time, a far cry 
from those envisioned by Felix Weil when he established the 


Institute some thirty years previous, and Horkheimer was no longer, 
if indeed he had ever been, a closet Luxemburgist. 


The Benjamin Effect 


In every era the attempt must be made anew to wrest tradition away from a 
conformism that is about to overpower it... Only that historian will bave the 
gift of fanning the spark of bape in the past who is firmly convinced that even the 
dead will not be safe from the enemy if be wins. And this enemry has not cased to 
be v1ctorions.?9 


33 Ibid , pp. 472, 674. 

» Ibid., pp. 633—5 Also, see Theodor Adomo and Herbert Marcuse, ‘Cocrespondence oa 
the German Student Movement’, NLR 233, Januery_February 1999, pp. 123-136. 

"7 Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt Scheelq, p 656 Benjamin ıs another story. Beader's 
enthusiasm foc his writings us well known Thar Benjamin's politics were always at odds 
with those of the Frankfurt School's core group, even during his lifetime, it will be the 
burden of the second half of this essay to show 

33 Cited in ibid., pp. 509-10; Wiggershaus'’s ellipses 

» Walter Benjamin, Theses on the Philosophy of Histocy’, in [awetmatvens, edited by 


"Uber den Begnff der Geschichte’, in dem, Gaseoemelts Schriften, edited by Rolf Tiedemann 
and Hermann Schweppenhinner, Band 1, Teil 2, Frankfort am Main 1974, p 695. 

Citations from this text are to these editions, which are designated, respectively, 
Theses’ and ‘Uber den Begriff, followed by page references to the English, volume, pert, 
and pege oumber to the German. The English munslerion was based on the now superseded 
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Always on the fringes of the Institute itself—although, on 
Wiggershaus’s account, he was a deep and abiding influence on 
Adorno?°-—Walter Benjamin remains at once the most attractive and 
the most enigmatic figure from this milieu. Politically, his 
development was the exact inverse of Horkheimer’s. Benjamin moved 
steadily further left from the mid-1920s, when he first seriously 
encountered Marxism in the form of Lukács’s History and Class 
Consciousness, to his death by suicide in 1940, on the eve of which he 
composed an ultra-left critique of spp theoretical orthodoxy, ‘Uber 
den Begriff der Geschichte’. It has long been held that Benjamin’s 
soul was the bartleground in a more than decade-long war of position 
fought between Bertolt Brecht and Gershom Scholem—a fable that 
the publication of a limited selection of Benjamin's letters edited by 
Scholem and Adorno does little to alter.3* Hitherto available in 
English only in specialized collections,3? or small snippets— 
for example, the important letter to Adorno concerning the 
Passagenwerk—the translation of a substantial body of Benjamin's 
correspondence was long overdue. Regrettably, by adhering to the 
editorial principles of the German original, the present volume does 
little to alter the portrait of Benjamin so carefully composed by 
Scholem and Adorno over thirty years ago.%3 


Scholem’s hostility to Benjamin’s growing identification with 
Marxist historical method and communist politics, and to Brecht’s 
influence in particular, is legendary. His two major essays on his 
friend could not be clearer in this regard. “Walter Benjamin and His 
Angel’, a 1972 lecture written in the wake of the German New Left's 
embrace of Benjamin, programmatically attempts to deliver 
Benjamin from his Marxist acolytes and return him to the theological 
fold into which Scholem had tried to recruit him in life and strove 
tirelessly to enshrine him in death. Scholem throws down the 
gauntlet at the outset: 


two-volume Scbriftex published in 1955 The standard translation has been modified when 


necessary 

» See Wiggershaus, The Frankfart Scheel, pp 92-4, 210-18, 310-12 

3° The Covrespendence of Walter Benjamin 1910-1940, ed. Gershom Scholem and Theodor 
W. Adorno, trans Manfred R Jacobson and Evelyn M. Jecobson, Chicago 1994. The text 
translates the two-volume edition of Benjamin's Brey, ed. Gershom Scholem and 
Theodor W. Adomo, 1966, rpt. Frankfurt am Main 1978 Subsequent references to the 
Correspondence ace given in the text, English first (Correspemeance), chen German orginal 
(Brees), followed by a page number for each (the two-volume German edition being 
contiouously paginated). The translation has occasionally been modified to emphasize 
salient points 10 the argument. 

3* Notably, The Correspondence of Walter Bexjamzn and Gershom Scholam 1932-1940, edited 
by Gershom Scholem, trans Gary Smith and Andre Lefevere, Cambodge, MA 1992. 

3 Fredric Jameson's stern rebuke us to the point: The letters . are biographically 
distorted insofar as they omit the whole ‘middie period’, the friendship with Brecht (of 
which we get some glimpses in Benjamin's diery of his visit to Brecht in Svendborg) and 
hus exploranion of Marxism, and insofar as they centre on the fnendship with Scholem in 
the early penod . and on the more intellectual exchanges wich Adorno. 1n the later one’, 
‘An Unfinished Project’, Leadon Reveew of Bosks, 3 August 1995, p 8 
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Among the peculiarities of Benjamin’s philosophical prose—the 
critical and metaphysical prose, in which the Marxist element 
constitutes something like an inversion of the metaphysical- 
theological—is its enormous suitability for canonization; I might 
almost say for quotation as a kind of Holy Writ. In this respect it 
enjoys one advantage over the canonical texts of Marx, Engels, or 
Lenin, so beloved by Marxists: its deep connection with theology, 
the inspiration of which remained enduringly vital to Benjamin 
until the end, determining its special form .. . %4 


Scholem understood very well that Benjamin’s Marxist bona fides 
could not simply be denied. As a result, he was compelled to 
construct, with Adorno’s apparently willing collaboration, a 
plausible alternative picture, one that conceded the obvious presence 
of Marxist terms and concepts ın Benjamin's writings of the 1930s, 
while denying that these signified any fundamental redirection in 
Benjamin’s convictions or his method. The monument to this project 
is the major edition of Benjamin’s letters, a subtle, effective effort to 
obscure the often circuitous trajectory of Benjamin’s politics.?> 


Mein Weg zum Marxismus 


Scholem was, by a large margin, Benjamin’s most frequent and 
longstanding correspondent. They exchanged letters over a quarter 
century, from 1915 to the year of Benjamin’s death—Benjamin’s last 
is dated 11 January 1940, some four months before his flight from 
Paris to escape the advancing Webrmacht. One can infer a great deal 
from Benjamin’s own letters about how Scholem responded to his 
friend’s journey towards Marxism, which began in the mid-19208 


M Gershom Scholem, Os Jews and Judaism m Crisis, trans. Werner J. Danobauser, New 
York 1976, p. 198. The remaunder of the lecture engages in an esoteric interpretation of 
two autobiographical texts warten by Benjamin in 1933 These concern che famous Klee 
panting, Axpeles Neres, which Benjamin bad purchased in 1921, aod which appears 
prominently in the ninth section of ‘Uber den Begriff der Geschichte’, written shortly 
before Benjamin's death in 1940. Scholem’'s exegesis of these various texts allows him to 
discount the tum towards Manost method aod communist politics in Benjamin's career, 
asserting its inextricable bond to the theological and metaphysical speculations of his 
early years. The earlier lecture, entitled simply “Walter Benjamin’ (1964), 18, for the most 
part, less stridentc—doubtless because Benjamin had yet to be lionized by the German 
student movement—if equally dogmatic ‘I would say that [Benjamin's] Manust faith had 
an element of naYreté that was utterly alien to his thinking’ (ibid., p 188) 

33 More just is che following verdict: ‘[Benjamun’s] development reveals an unmistakable 
evolution towards a more coberent materialem. But there was no rupture with his earlier 
mysticism, so that be could write shart texts in the 19308 directly continuous in Idiom 
and preoccupation with chose of a decade before’ (Publisher's Note’ to Welter Benjamin, 
“One Way Strat and Other Writags, cans Edmund Jepbcott and Kingsley Shorter, Verso, 
London 1979, p. 31) CE Adorno “Without a doubt, it was noc the theoretical content of 
dialecucal materialiam that appealed to [Benjamin] bur the hope it offered of an 
authorized and collectively authenticated discourse. He no longer believed, as in his 
youth, that he could draw on mystical theology without sacrificing the ides of doctrine. 
here again, the theme of the rescue of theology through its relinquishment, its complete 
secularization, 1s ' (Adorno, ‘Introduction to Benjamin's Schvsfte’, trans R. 
Hullot-Kentnor, in Ox Walter Benjamin: Critical Essays and Recellectrous, edited by Gary 
Smuth, Cambridge, MA 1988, p. 14). 
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and gathered force in subsequent years. By the early 1930s, there 
could be no doubt of Benjamin’s sympathies and commitments. 
Strategically, Scholem intersperses some of his own letters at this 
point, famously accusing Benjamin of self-deception for embracing 
‘dialectical materialism’ and chiding him for an all-too-familiar 
‘confusion of religion and politics’.2° But, at this comparatively late 
date, Scholem could scarcely have been surprised. The earliest 
references to Marxism in their correspondence come in 1924,37 with 
Scholem apparently concerned that Benjamin will, like Scholem’s 
brother Werner and Benjamin’s own brother Georg, become an active 
communist.3® Benjamin's self-defence discloses both the seriousness 
of his political convictions and his grasp of the implications these had 
for his own writing: 


you should not think that I have the slightest illusions concerning 
the fate of my writing with the party, or concerning how long a 
possible membership ın the party would last. But it would be 
shortsighted not to consider the circumstance as capable of 
changing, even if the conditions would have to be nothing short of a 
German Bolshevist revolution. Not as if a victorious party would at 
all change its attitude to my current writings, bst 1t might make it 
possible for me to write differently. That 1s, I am determined to do my 
thing regardless of the circumstances, but this thing is not the same 
under every set of circumstances.39 


Entirely consonant with the programmatically Brechtian essay, “The 
Author as Producer’ (written three years later), this passage marks the 
maturity of Benjamin’s materialism, its clear-sighted understanding 
of Marxist historical method. At the same time, it blunts the 
different, albeit symmetrical, criticisms levelled by Scholem and 
Adorno that, in calling himself a Marxist, Benjamin was betraying 
his own innermost imperatives as a thinker.4° 


Unsurprisingly, Scholem remained sceptical. His reply was pointed: 


you issue a currency in your writing that you are increasingly 
simply incapable of redeeming, incapable precisely because of the 
most genuine and most substantial thing you have or are... Your 
desire for community places you at risk, even if ıt is the apocalyptic 


» Correspondence, pp 373,376, Brags, pp 525,529 

77 Correspendence, pp. 244, 245, Brews, pp. 350, 351. 

35 Correspondance, p. 258; Brogt, p 368 On Georg Benjamin, who died in a Naxt concentranon 
camp in 1942, see Momme Broderen, Waltr Beapesrx: A Bregrapiy, trans. Malcolm R 
Green and Ingrida Ligers, edited by Maruna Dervis, Verso, London 1996, pp. 208-9 

39 Correspendencs, p. 377, Breft, p 530, emphasis added. 

* Jameson's comment on this same passage u apposite ‘[Benjamin's} Communism 1s not 
something chosen independently and somehow added oato his writing and intellectual 
life, capable, as Adorno thought, of deflecting it in wasteful or deplorable direcuions The 
political choice 1s motrvated by the wncing itself . This 1s the crucial issue: under whar 
conditions might a truly “literary” life be Irved, ın what land of situanion might the 
vooarton of the intellectual be most fully realized?’ (An Unfinished Project’, p. 8) 
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community of the revolution that speaks out of so many of your 
writings, more than the horror of loneliness. I am indeed ready to 
put greater stake in that than in the imagery with which you are 
cheating yourself out of your calling.47 


Eager not to imperil their friendship, Benjamin nonetheless felt 
compelled to defend his position—if only by restating it, and with 
reference to a body of writing that could scarcely have met with 
Scholem’s approval: 


a development is at issue, indeed, one that is going on amid the 
most difficult tension. I am referring much less to internal tensions 
of a private narure..., but rather to the tension of the political and 
social living space [Lebensrasemes]. No one, least of all a writer, can 
ignore these in his work, much less give an adequate notion of them 
10 a letter of three or four pages... We must start out as much as 
possible from honest, objective information and, therefore, the 
information in Brecht’s Verseche has a very special significance. The 
reason is that these essays are the first... chat I champion as a critic 
without (public) reservation. This is because my development in 
the last few years came about in confrontation with them, and 
because they, more mgorously than any others, give an insight into 
the intellectual context ın which the work of people like myself is 
conducted in this country.” 


Despite their continuing to exchange letters to the very end, the gulf 
between Scholem’s injunctions and Benjamin’s conduct could not be 
bridged. Try as he might to rig the game in favour of theology after 
his friend’s death, Scholem could not keep the hunchback of 
historical materialism entirely out of sight. 


Question de Méthode 


This is not to say that Benjamin’s Marxism was in any manner 
orthodox, and certainly not in the sense given that term in Lukács’s 
famous essay. The celebrated exchange with Adorno over the 
Passagenwerkt makes it abundantly clear that what Benjamin termed 
‘materialist historiography’ was methodologically idiosyncratic. 
Adorno first offered detailed criticisms of Benjamin's pré&is for the 
Arcades Progect in 1935. Benjamin would only respond, and then in 
cursory fashion, over three years later. Adorno later repeated and 
clarified his methodological reservations when Benjamin submitted a 
portion of what had by then become his ‘Baudelaire book’ for 
publication in the Zestschrift flr Soxialforschung. “The Paris of the 
Second Empire in Baudelaire’ drew Adorno’s fire for its ‘ascetic 
attitude toward interpretation’: 


4: Correspendence, p. 379; Brafe, pp. 532-3 
Y Correspondence, p 380, Brigfs, pp. $34—5 
143 Correspondence, pp. 488-91, 494—503, 579-92; Brat, pp. 662-6, 671-83, 782-99. 
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...l see the moments ın which the text lags behind its own a priori as 
being closely related to its connection to dialectical material- 
ism...Let me express myself in as sumple and Hegelian a manner as 
possible. If I am not mistaken, this dialectic lacks one thing: 
mediation. The primary tendency 1s always to relate the pragmatic 
content of Baudelaire’s work directly to proximate characteristics of 
the social history of his time, and preferably economic characteristics 
when possible. I have in mind, for example, the passage about the 
wine tax, certain comments about the barricades, or the section 
I already mentioned about the arcades...I consider ıt methodo- 
logically unfortunate to give conspicuous individual characteristics 
from the realm of the superstructure a ‘materialistic’ twist by 
relating them to corresponding characteristics of the substructure in 
an unmediated and even causal manner. The materialistic 
determination of cultural characteristics is possible only when 
mediated by the total process.44 


A virtually Lukécsian judgement,*> Adorno’s reservations could only 
dismay the increasingly hapless Benjamin, tsolated as he was in Paris 
and desperately seeking the intellectual legitimation—not to 
mention the material support—of the New York-based Institute for 
Social Research.4° The temptation to despair must have been all but 
irresistible. 


Clearly disappointed at Adorno’s continuing hostility towards the 
major work of his career, Benjamin nonetheless stubbornly defended 
his text and its method: 


When you speak of a ‘wide-eyed presentation of facticity [tasmenden 
Darstellung der Faktrzit@t|’, you are characterizing the purely 
philological stance. This had to be embedded in the construction as 
such and not only for the sake of results. The nondifferentiation 
[Indifferenz] between magic and positivism must in fact be liquidated, 
as you so aptly formulated it. In other words, the author’s philological 
interpretation must be sublated in Hegelian fashion by dialectical 
miaterialists—Philology is the examination of a text, which, 
proceeding on the basis of details, magically fixates the reader on the 
text... The appearance [Schern] of closed facticity that adheres to any 
philological examination and that casts its spell on the investigator 


4 Correspondence, pp. 581-2; Breas, pp 784-5. 

43 The classıc formulanon us ‘What ıs Orthodox Manasm?’, secuon 3; ın Georg Lulafcs, 
History and Class Conscromsness’ Stualves in Materialist Dialects, trans. Rodoey Lrvingstooe, 
Cambndge, MA 1971, pp. 10-14. Notoriously, Lukács goes on to argue that only the 
proletanar, by virtue of its class position, can have access to knowledge of the totality; see 
ibid , secuon 5, pp 19-22, and for the more fully developed argument, Part m of 
“Resfication and the Consciousness of the Proletariat’, ibid., pp. 149-209. Needless to say, 
the latter dictum was not endorsed by Adorno and his Frankfurt collegues 

# Brodersen’s tense characterization of Benjamin's position in this period us to the pane 
“While the exiled party-political (Communist) left scarcely gave him any real opportunity to 
dedicate humself and his creative energies to the movement, Benjamin was equally 
unsuccessful in making the Institute for Social Research his political home’ (Brodersen, 
Walter Bexjamzn, p. 216) 
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fades to the degree thar the object is construed within a historical 
perspective. The baselines of this construction run together in our 
own historical experience. The object thus constitutes itself as a 
monad. In the monad, everything that was mythically paralyzed as 
textual evidence.comes alive. It therefore seems to me a mistake 
concerning the circumstances to find an ‘unmediated inference fom 
the tax on wine to L’dwe dy vin’ in the text. Rather, the juncture was 
legitimately established in the philological connection, not any 
differently than an ancient author would have established it in his 
interpretation. It gives the poem the specific gravity it assumes with a 
pure reading, something that has not thus far often been given to 
Baudelaire. Only when this poem has realized its own value in this 
way can the work be affected by the interpretation, or even jolted by 
it. This links the site of the poem ın question, not to issues of taxation 
but to the importance of intoxication for Baudelaire.47 


Benjamin’s resistance to Adorno’s urgings asserts the priority of 
philology to hermeneutics: one has to establish a text’s verbal features 
before any interpretation of its meaning is possible. Only then can the 
text be correctly situated in the larger complex of historical 
determinations that produced it. The very opposite of Marx’s own 
method in political economy—‘rising from the abstract to the 
concrete’),4® Benjamin’s insistence on this procedural order codifies his 
own earlier practices in such texts as the Trawerspiel book, the essay on 
Goethe’s Die Wablverwandschaften, and the programmatic introduction 
to his translation of Baudelaire’s Tableaux parisiens, “The Task of the 
Translator’. At the same time, it looks forward to the virulent assault 
on historicism mounted in ‘Uber den Begriff der Geschichte’. 


The Coming of the Messiah 


Mention of this latter adds a further dimension to Benjamin’s 
exogenous relationship to Adorno and the Frankfurt School as a 
whole. Much of the standard commentary on the “Theses on the 
Philosophy of History’, as they have come to be known in English, 
has focused on their rather flamboyant appeal to theological 
categories.49 As if enlisted in Scholem’s cause to rescue Benjamin 
from Brecht, from the Sixties’ German student movement, and, one 
can safely say, from himself, the canonical interpretation misses the 
specificity of Benjamin’s critique of orthodox Marxism. Most 
crucially, it bypasses the obvious political motive animating his 
attack on historicism: the strategic failure of German social 
democracy in the struggle against fascism. Focusing on the more 
cryptic, theological passages—as Scholem so spectacularly does in his 
exegesis of the Angelus Novus image from Thesis rx—hblocks from 


47 Correspondence, pp. rang Brees, ee 193-5 

# Kari Marx, Greadrise Fi madaissa of the Critique of Poltica! Ecoasmy (Rough Draft), 
trans. Masia Nesinua Coke tere p IOI 

® The Jaws classicas remains Scholem's Walter Benjemun and His Angel’. 
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view the decisive references to contemporary politics and to the 
theoretical foundations of the spp’s disastrous miscalculations, 
stretching back to the Gotha Program (Theses X—x101). In a cancelled 
passage numbered ‘XVu a’, Benjamin wrote: 


In the conception [Vorstellwag] of the classless society, Marx 
secularized the idea [Vorstel/lwag] of the Messianic age. And that was 
good. The trouble arises in that social democratic thought raised 
that conception [Vorstelluag] to an ‘ideal.’ That ideal was defined in 
neo-Kantian teaching as an ‘endless task.’ And this teaching was 
the school philosophy of the Social Democratic Party—from 
Schmidt and Stadtler down to Natorp and Vorliinder. Once the 
classless society was defined as an endless task, then empty and 
homogeneous time was transformed, so to speak, into an anteroom 
in which one could wait with more or less tranquillity [Gelassenbest]| 
for the onset of the revolutionary situation [des Eintritt der 
revolutionären Situation]. In reality there is not a single moment chat 
does not carry with it its own revolutionary prospect [der serme 
revolutionare Chance nicht mit sich filbrtel\—it seeks only to be 
specifically defined as one, that is to say, as the prospect of a wholly 
new solution in the countenance of a wholly new task... (Classless 
society is not the final goal of progress in history, but of its 
frequently abortive, endlessly effected suspension. Y? 


Exposed to this light, the otherwise gnomic utterances on 
‘homogeneous, empty time’ [Aomogene und leere Zeit\>' and the final 
declaration that ‘every second of time was the strait gate through 
which the Messiah might enter’ [die kleine Pforte, durch die der Messias 
treten konnie],’? are delivered from the esoteric into the mundane 
world of German history, from, one might say, the philosophy of 
history to materialist historiography.>? 


The tension between the messianic and the profane, or the theological 
and the political, had already been sharply posed in Benjamin's 
eatly “Theological-Political Fragment’, written sometime during 


I Gesemamelte Schriften, 1,3, p 1231 This passage is partially translated ın Lowenthal, Aw 
Usmastered Past, pp. 231-2 I have modified che translation at several crucial points and 
wncluded more of the onginal. 

3° Theses’, p 261; Uber den Begriff’, m, 2, pp. 700-1. 

33 Theses’, p. 264, Uber den Begriff’, m, 2, p. 704- 

33In commenting on the tension between the twinned concepts of modernity and 
revolution in the work of Marshall Berman, Perry Anderson has recourse to Benjamin's 
“Theses on the Philosophy of History’ to acconnt for how the two could be held together tn 
a single philosophy and politics: ‘it 1s significant that [the opposed concepts of modernity 
and revolution] could even be crossed, into a strange hybrid, in the work of the European 
thinker who more than any other toed to unite the motifs of the two— Walter Benjamin 
His concept of Jetxtret precisely combines the continuous flow of the new that is the 
hallmark of the modern, wich the sudden transfiguring blast of the messianic into it, that 
1s the sign of revolution, in the over-pitched vermons of eather. Modernist alert and 
millennial expectation intertwine in the “Theses on the Philosophy of History”, without 
exhausting the richness of these, at che end of the thirties’. Perry Anderson, ‘Marshall 
Berman Modernity and Revolution’, A Zene of Engagement, Verto, London 1992, p 47 
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1920—21—viz., 1n the aftermath of the Kapp Putsch and the working- 
class militancy that it provoked. In that text, the incommensurability 
of the messianic to the profane is asserted without equivocation. 
Nevertheless, Benjamin maintains that profane actions can play a role 
in the realization of messianic fulfilment. The text concludes: ‘For 
nature is Messianic by reason of its eternal and total passing away. To 
strive after such passing, even for those stages of man that are nature, is 
the task of world politics, whose method must be called nihilism.’ 
Benjamin would never entirely abandon this perspective; a pronounced 
strain of what is here called ‘nihilism’ was constitutive of his later 
reflections on revolutionary politics. 


Revolutionary Nihilism 


Benjamin certainly believed that his own historical and critical practice 
was more authentically Marxist than thar sanctioned by social 
democracy, never mind the mandarin and politically anchorless version 
of Marxism that was then evolving into critical theory. But what sort of 
communist was Benjamin? Like Brecht, he never formally affiliated to 
the KPD; unlike Lukfics—and Brecht himself after the war—he was 
never supported by any régime. Replying to Adorno’s 1938 letter 
about the Baudelaire book, Benjamin attempted to explain the 
specificity of his own position as writer and intellectual: 


If, in the name of my own productive interests, I refused in San 
Remo to adopt as my own an esoteric intellectual development and 
to that extent ignored the interests of dialectical materialism [...] 
to pass on to the business of the day, in the final analysis it was not 
[...] mere loyalty to dialectical materialism that was at stake, but 
solidarity with the experiences we all have bad in che last fifteen 
years. Thus, even here, my own most productive interests are at 
issue; I do not wish to deny that they may occasionally tend to do 
violence to my original interests. An antagonism exists and I could 
not dream of wishing to be relieved of it.>5 


It is highly doubtful that Adorno, Horkheimer, and the other 
members of the Frankfurt School entirely, or even largely, shared 
Benjamin’s ‘experiences...in the last fifteen years’. Unlike them, he 
had firsthand knowledge of the Soviet Union, hence, of what even a 
deformed workers’ state, besieged by capitalist enemies, could 
realize materially, what differences it made in the position of 
intellectuals.5° Yet he declined to return there, opting instead for the 


M Walter Benjamin, Theological-Polincal Fragment’, in Ome-Way Siret and Other 
Writrags, p 156; n German, Gaemselit Schriften, 0, 1, p 204. 

73 Correspondence, p. 587; Brews, p. 793; ellipses in the original 

36 The record of his immediate impressions are given in Walter Benjamin, Mascow Diary, 
edited by Gary Smith, tans Richard Sieburth, Oceber 35, 1986, rpt Cambridge, MA 
1986 The entries for 8 and 9 January, 1927 (pp 72-3), pose the problem of party 
membership with special clanty. 
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loneliness of Parisian exile, and, ultimately, a last desperate flight 
from fascism ending in a suicide that might certainly have been 
averted. 


If the determinate causes of Benjamin’s untimely death must 
forever remain enigmatic,’ the political position he adopted is all 
too familiar. One of Benjamin’s most acute commentators, tar 
Wohlfarth, has observed: ‘A strain of “revolutionary nihilism”. 

inseparable from Benjamin’s writings. The old struggle ene 
Marxism and anarchism was far from dead. But Benjamin felt no 
compelling need to decide between them.’ 3? Benjamin's fascination 
with Blangu is well-known.>? Although ‘revolutionary nihilism’ is 
Benjamin’s own phrase, the tendency is more aptly described as 
1osurrectionary. Ultra-leftism had always been the spontaneous 
philosophy of the KPD, from the Spartakist uprising to the failed 
revolution of 1923, and to the pitched street battles fought with 
Brown Shirts during the last years of the Weimar Republic. 
Temperamentally unsuited to any organizational forms, Benjamin 
had an elective affinity for a politics that would render them dépassé. 


Crucible of the Mass Strike 


The constellation of factors by which Benjamin charted his political 
orientation is already visible in an early text, ‘Critique of Violence’, 
written in the aftermath of the German Revolution of 1918—19, but 
perhaps more immediately motivated by the Ruhr strikes that 
succeeded the failure of the Kapp Putsch in March 1920.© As its 
Kantian title indicates, the essay attempts to establish the 
foundational conditions of politics as such. Benjamin locates them in 
the institution of law through violence. Referring specifically to 
‘contemporary European conditions’, he identifies the obsessive 
concern of law to suppress individual violence by directing its own 
means of violence against the masses.°' The contradiction inherent in 
the position of the law as legitimate violence, suppressing what is, in 
its view, the illegitumate violence of the masses, emerges most 


37 Brodersen's briak jodgement—thar ‘[t]be temptation to “solve” all his existential 
problems in one go by suicide had followed Benjamin throughout his Life’—begs the 
question: why in 1940? Nor ıs the throwaway Line offered in the following peragraph or 
‘the utter bleakness of the political stanon’ (which glosses Benjamin's condition ic 
1932) any miare helpful. Ser Bevaerets Walter Benpamrn, p 197 

Wohlfarth, ‘No-Man's-Land. On Walter Benjamin's “Destructrve Character”’, ir 
ee ee edited by Andrew Benjamin and Peter Osborne, London 
1994,p 166 
3 See Walter Benjamin, Cheria Bandelasre: A Lyrx Poet ru the Era of High Capitalism, crane. 
Harry Zohn, Verso, London 1973, pp I5—17, 23, 100-1 
© The larter are cited as the relevant historical context by Werner Hamacher in his 
‘Afformative, Senke. Benjamin's “Cotique of Violence”, in Benjamin and Osborne, 
Welter Benpamrn's Philesepby, p. 113 On che strikes themselves, see Harman, The Las 
Revelutsex, pp 160-66. 
é! Walter Benjamin, 'Conque of Violence’, m dem, Seated Writmegt, vol 1, 1913—1925, 
edited by Marcus Bullock and Michael W. Jennings, Cambridge, MA 1996, pp 238-9; D 
German, Gewarmelts Schriftes, 1, 1, pp 182—3. The translation hes occasionally been modifiec. 
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pointedly ‘in the case of the class struggle, in the form of the workers’ 
guaranteed right to strike’: 


in the view of the state, or the law, the right to strike conceded to 
labour is certainly a right not to exercise violence but, rather, to 
escape from a violence indirectly exercised by the employer... [t]he 
moment of violence is necessarily introduced, in the form of 
extortion, into such an omussion, if it takes place in the context of a 
conscious readiness to resume the suspended action under cermin 
circumstances that either have nothing whatever to do with this 
action or only superficially modify it...The antithesis between the 
two conceptions emerges in all its bitterness in the face of a 
revolutionary general strike. 


The reference to Rosa Luxemburg here is obvious enough. The mass 
strike as an instrument of revolutionary transformation was, from the 
time of the abortive Russian Revolution in 1905, her veritable 
calling card as a political strategist. But Benjamin's speculations do 
not rest content with the simple dichotomy between the mass strike 
and the counter-violence of the state. 


Following some indications in Sorel’s Réflexions sur la violence (1919), 
Benjamin distinguishes between ‘the political strike’ and ‘the 
proletarian general strike’, observing that ‘between the two there also 
exists an antithesis in relation to violence lim der Bezsehung auf die 
Gewalt sin Gegensatz} “4 The aim of the former is not the abolition of 
state power, but its strengthening. Benjamin cites Sorel: “The 
political general strike...demonstrates how the stare will lose none of 
its strength, how power is transferred from the privileged to the 
privileged, how the mass of producers will change their masters’. 
Associating this form of political action with ‘the abortive German 
Revolution’, Benjamin contrasts it with ‘the proletarian general 
strike’, which ‘sets itself the sole task of the annihilation of state 
power [der Vernichtung der Staatsgewalt].’© Nor does Benjamin here 
envision the Leninist notion of ‘smashing the bourgeois state 
apparatus’; rather: 


[the proletarian general strike] as a pure means, is devoid of violence 
[gewaltlas]. For it takes place not in readiness to resume work 


© Selected Works, 1, p. 239, Gesammelte Schriften, 01, 1, p. 184 
63 See Norman Geras, The Legacy of Resa Laxamburg, NLB, London 1976, Seely sre 
m, “The Mass Strike’ Cf. Hamacher ‘Benjamin's discussion of the seke may clearly be 
seen in the context of the strategic debates on the politics of srking which led in 1872 to 
the expulsion of the Anarcho-Syndicalists from the First International and whose tast 
major polincal document was Rosa Luremburg's “Mass Strike, Party, and Unions”, 
published in 1906', ‘ÀAfformatrve, Strike’, p. 119- 

Saated Writengs, 1, p. 2.45; Gesasemalis Schriften, I1, 1, p. 193. 
6 Selected Writrngs, 1, p 246; Geremmealts Schrifim, 1, 1, pp 193-4; Benjamin's ellipsis. 
4 Hamacher transleces Geenelt as ‘violence’ here ('Affoematre, Serike’, p- 120), but surely 
the context indicares that the full force of the state is intended, not only its speaficaliy 
violent actions; bence, my preference for translating Gewa; as ‘power.’ 
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following external concessions and this or that modification to 
working conditions, but in the determination to resume only a 
wholly transformed work, no longer enforced by the state, an 
upheaval that this kind of strike not so much causes as 
consummates. For this reason, the first of these undertakings [viz., 
the political general strike] is law-imposing [rachtsetzend], but the 
second [viz., the proletarian general strike] anarchistic.” 


Benjamin envisions the proletarian general strike as the ultimate 
instrument and realization of revolutionary politics. It projects a 
social form beyond the limits of existing conditions of Lfe and labour, 
a utopia where, to recall a famous formulation, one could ‘hunt in the 
morning, fish in the afternoon, rear cattle in the evening, criticize 
after dinner’. The proletarian general strike instantiares a 
pfemonitory form of communust society. 


An Infantile Disorder 


In his famous pamphlet of 1920, Lenin had roundly condemned those 
German communists who embraced the slogan ‘No Compromises!’, 
stigmatizing them as symptomatic of the ‘infantile disorder of 
Leftism’.?° He went on to quote Engels’s 1874 critique of the 
Communard-Blanquists’ manifesto to support his case for the 
superior pragmatic tactics adopted by the Bolsheviks and pursued by 
the majority KPD: 


The thirty-three Blanquists are Communists because they imagine 
that merely because shey want skip the intermediate stations and 
compromuses, that settles the matter, and if ‘it begins’ in the next 
few days—as has been definitely settled—and if they once come to 
the helm, ‘Communism will be introduced’ the day after tomorrow. 
If that is not immediately possible, they are not Communists. 


What childish innocence it is to present impatience as a 
theoretically convincing argument!7* 


Is it then ‘theoretically convincing’ for a self-declared historical 
materialist to propose the following conditions for ‘materialistic 
historiography’ as a propaedeutic to social revolution? 


57 Selected Writings, 1, p 246, Gesammelte Schriften, 1,1, p. 194 

© Kari Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, 10 Collected Works, vol 5, trans 
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To thinking belongs not only the development of thought but its 
standing still as well [wscht nær die Bewegung der Gedanken sondern 
ebenso thre Stillstellung|. Where thinking suddenly stops in a 
constellation saturated with tensions, there it administers to that 
same configuration a shock, by which it is crystallized into a 
monad...In this structure [the historical materialist] discerns the 
sign of a Messianic standing still [Sti//stelleng] of events, or to put it 
another way, a revolutionary prospect [Chance] in the struggle for 
the repressed past [dse unterdritchte Vergangenbeit]. He takes it up in 
order that a determinate epoch leaps out of the homogeneous course 
of history [ems eins bestimmte Epoche aus dem bomogenen Verlauf der 
Geschichte beraxsxusprengen| ...7? 


Is it plausible that ‘every second of time is the strait gate through 
which the Messiah might enter’?73 Does every moment in history 
present a revolutionary opportunity, as Benjamin thought? 


The experience of the proletariat during the last one hundred and 
fifty years argues otherwise. Dutifully aware of the great heroism of 
the Communards, and mindful of the example the Commune offered 
for the classless society of the future, Marx nonetheless judged the 
insurrection sternly: it was ill-tumed and doomed to failure; the forces 
arrayed against it were too powerful.74 Both Lenin and Trotsky would 
come to similar conclusions concerning the failed Revolution of 
1905—which 1s not to say that this failure was devoid of future 
significance. As Lenin observed: ‘Without the “dress rehearsal” of 
1905, the victory of the October Revolution of 1917 would have been 
impossible.7> Revolutionaries must learn from their mistakes. 
Messianic faith in the future is no substitute for clear-sighted 
calculation of the balance of class forces: “The art of politics (and the 
Communist’s correct understanding of his tasks) lies in correctly 
gauging the conditions and the moment when the vanguard of the 
proletariat can successfully seize power...’.7° Such moments, we may 
safely conclude, are historically rare. 


Patient Preparation 


In bleak periods, when revolutionary transformation seems very far 
off, social democracy the outer limit of political possibility, ultra- 
leftism will necessarily hold a certain attraction for the Left, Marxist 


? ‘Theses’, pp 262~—3, Uber den Begriff’, 1, 2, pp 702-3 

73 Theses’, p. 264, Uber den Begriff, 1, 2, p 704. 

74 Marx counselled against e democratic rebellion before the fact. Afterwards, he was to 
write its obituary in che most moving temns. ‘Working men’s Pars, with it: Commune, 
will be foe ever celebraced as the glomous harbinger of a new society. Its martyrs are 
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redeem them’, Karl Marx, The Cis! War rx France, in idem, Leter Political Writengs, ed and 
trans. Terrell Carver, Cambridge 1996, p. 207. 
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or not; let us call this desire to short-circuit history utopian. In these 
times, Benjamin’s, our own, it is surely salutary to recall Lenin’s sober 
dictum on the requisite conditions for successful revolution: ‘these 
conditions cannot arse all at once. They are created only by 
prolonged effort and hard-won experience. Their creation is 
facilitated by correct revolutionary theory, which, in its turn, is not a 
dogma but assumes final shape only in close connection with the 
practical activity of a truly mass and truly revolutionary 
movement.” Nor is there any reason, more than three-quarters of a 
century on, to revise his verdict on the task set for revolutionary 
activity in a non-revolutionary period: 


It is far more difficult—and far more useful—to be a revolutionary 
when the conditions for direct, open, really mass and really 
revolutionary struggle do mot yet exist, to defend the interests of the 
revolution (by propaganda, agitation and organization) in non- 
revolutionary bodies and even in downright reactionary bodies, in 
non-revolutionary circumstances, among the masses who are 
incapable of immediately appreciating the need for revolutionary 
methods of action. The main task of contemporary Communism in 
Western Europe and America is to learn to seek, to find, to correctly 
determine the specific path or the particular turn of events that will 
bring the masses right xp agatast the real, last, decisive, and great 
revolutionary struggle.78 


Pace Benjamin, socialism will not be achieved by the miraculous 
appearance of the Messiah, nor by ‘a politics of pure means [which] 
is...a theory of the abstention from action;...a theory of the 
transcendental strike which exposes the conditions of historical 
action, suspends its previous forms, and inaugurates another history 
no longer dominated by forms of positing and work...’.79 As 
members of communist parties everywhere know from long, often 
painful, experience, only patient, sustained preparation for the 
moment when state power might be seized holds out any hope for 
revolution. That hope lies not in the past, but in the future, the shape 
of which, if ic cannot be predicted in detail, will nonetheless be 
determined by practical activity in the present. Successful revolutions 
have always demanded a slogan. Today, rather than ‘No 
Compromises!’ this might better be Excore xn effort! 


7 Ibid., p. 15 


7 Ibid., pp. 77-8 

7 ‘Afformative, Sonke’, p 126, emphasis ın the oagınal Hamacher’s reading 
of ‘Critique of Violence’ ıs auchoritative. To the extent thar ıt endorses or 18 in sympathy 
with the Benjaminian politics ıt locates there, however, it moves in precisely the opposite 
direction of the politics endorsed here. 
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VISIONS 


Charity Scribner 


From the Collective to the Collection: 
Curating Post-Communist Germany 


Who still has souvenirs of Autumn 1989 stored away in the cupboard? 
To mark the tenth year of post-communism, curator Bernd Roder of 
the Prenzlauer Berg Museum in Berlin recently put out such a call for 
donations. His planned exhibition, The Time Is High, sets out to 
punctuate the timeline of recent German history with the memories of 
those who lived and worked in the local community at the time when 
‘real existing socialism’ was pronounced dead and the five states of the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR) were swiftly annexed by the 
larger German federation. In the first decade of post-communism, 
German museum directors have entered a race to curate the wreckage 
of socialism as if there were no tomorrow, organizing some two dozen 
exhibitions of ephemera and objects manufactured by the now defunct 
factories of the People’s Own Industries, or Volks Eigene Betriebe. 
Roder specifies the sort of objects he requires to document the process 
of unification—a factory logbook which suddenly breaks off, or 
perhaps a withdrawal slip someone might have saved from the last day 
that banks recognized the Eastern mark. Artists, too, have taken up 
the shards of communism and incorporated them into their works as 
‘found objects’. While some critics dismiss this focus on the vanishing 
material culture of the GDR as overly sentimental, attributing it toa 
dysfunctional vanguard which has languished 1n its leftist delusion far 
beyond the point of decency, others seek to rescue from opprobrium 
the right to wax nostalgic, arguing for the importance of cultural 
memory at this time of transition. 


Museum Fever 


Why such a fixation on the past?’ In "The New Opacity: The Crisis of 
the Welfare State and the Exhaustion of Utopian Energies’, Jürgen 
Habermas characterizes European cultures on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain as befuddled and historically unmoored. Already, in the 
lare 1980s, the disorienting decline of social solidarity induced a 


1 Andreas Huysten formulates these questions in his recent investigation of culruml 
memory, Tiwlight Memerses. Markrag Trae m a Culture of Amnesia, London 1995. 
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kind of museum fever, one which still rages across Europe.? Germany’s 
mnemonic temperature spiked in 1992 with the opening of Docsementa 
IX, the international exhibition of contemporary art held in Kassel. 
Foregrounding communism’s collapse, curator Jan Hoet organized 
Documenta IX around the theme of ‘Collective Memory’ and 
commissioned catalogue essays on the crisis in Europe from political 
philosopher Cornelius Castoriadis and playwnght Heimer Müller. In 
his own essay, Hoet acknowledged the burgeoning consensus that the 
European utopian imagination has oriented itself towards the past: ‘the 
past has become the vanishing point in the perspective of the future’. 
But, whereas some would look to this shift with great expectations, 
Hoet confesses his sense of disorientation, doubting his own knowledge 
of ‘what art is’, or whether he has anything to say ‘about political or 
social realities’.4 In this transitional moment, Hoet suggests, the 
imperative to secure new temporal anchors is more urgent than ever. 


Hoet’s exhibition was the first Docwmsnta to be planned after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall in 1989. Present in the myriad elements of 
the exhibition—the artworks, catalogues, documentary films, and 
reviews—is an alertness to this moment of capital importance. Hoet 
ran Documenta IX as a kind of conceptual lost-and-found department 
for the remnants of state socialism. Although the catalogue essays 
express what seems to be relief that the many injustices committed 
under the GDR régime might finally be redressed, they nevertheless 
reveal a certain melancholic disappointment with the outcome of the 
Wends, or post-communist turn. Hoet seems fixated by the notion 
that something was lost in the transition from a continent divided 
between the market and the plan to the hegemonic Europe of late 
capitalism. What was the ‘Other Europe?’, and why might some 
Westerners have grown dependent on the notion that there existed 
some elsewhere beyond liberal democracy? You never know what you 
have until you lose it, Hoet implies. 


In his memoir Om the Way to Documenta IX, Hoet discloses a kind of 
nostalgia for history, suggesting that all the losses suffered at the close 
of the century were inflected and perhaps even amplified by the 
collapse of communism. The ostensible resolution of ideological 
conflict 1n Europe appears to be compounded together with the 


* Dubravke Ugresic maincains that ‘things with a past, particularly a shared one, are not as 
simple as they ought first appear from the perspective of the collector In this post- 
communist age ıt seems that “Easterners” are most sensitive to two things communality 
and the past ’ Dubravka Ugresic, The Confiscation of Memory’, NLE 218, July-August 
1996, p 29. 

3 Heiner Muller and Jan Hoer, ‘Insights unto the Process of Production—A Cocversanion’, 
Documenta IX, Stuttgart 1992, p 94 

4 Hoet writes, ‘Art 1s an attitude that stems from resistance to every kind of authonitanen 
ambition (conformity, prejudice, restriction), including Nazism and Neo-Nazism, which 
18 now gaining impetus everywhere in the world. [ .] I beleve thet art intrinsically 
possesses this power, I believe in ice potential to change things, but I have my doube 
as to the power of anything I œn say abour political or socal realimes’ Hoet, ‘Ar 
Introduction’, Decamenta IX, p 21 
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accelerating surge of cybertechnologies; this threatens to obviate the 
need for human memory and reduce our temporal experience to one 
of a perpetual present. Such impoverishment of history has brought 
the avant-garde to its endpoint: current cultural production amounts 
to nothing more than ‘mere quotations quoting an arsenal from 
a known grammar.’ To counteract this loss, Hoet organized a 
micro-exhibition of eight works, titled ‘Collective Memory’, to be 
included ın the Docwmenta IX events. Hoet brought together works 
by Jacques-Louis David, Paul Gaugin, Alberto Giacometti, James 
Ensor, Barnett Newman, Joseph Beuys, René Daniels, and James Lee 
Byars, all of which he considered to have informed the conception, 
theorization, and production of the larger exhibition. He hoped that 
the series would provide a means by which the viewer could ‘filter 
and build retrospective associations’ amongst the many Documenta 
elements she would encounter. The focal point of ‘Collective 
Memory’ was Joseph Beuys’s Wirtschaftswerte (1980) (Economic Values), 
an assemblage combining a collection of household objects and 
ephemera predominantly of East European manufacture with a small 
sculpture made earlier by Beuys himself. 


We see that the dissolution of state socialism has blurred and 
displaced conventional perspectives. While an artist can incorporate a 
relic of the GDR into an artwork, elevating ıt from the everyday to the 
sublime, a cultural historian can display the same object as a 
document of another life-world. Attempts to come to terms with the 
socialist past range from sober, historical description to melancholic 
attachment, from the brutal erasure to the painful work of mourning, 
and from arrogant dismissal to nostalgic fascination. If, as for Walter 
Benjamin, real historical memory sustains the emancipatory 
potentials which were once crushed, when does authentic attachment 
to the past slip into false nostalgic longing? And how to distinguish 
the legitimate endeavour to imagine an alternative to late capitalism 
from the imperialism of the imagination? 


When caught in another’s dream, you are lost. Perhaps this adage 
speaks to the tendency of Western leftists who, blind to the 
limitations of their own initiatives, project idealized solutions onto 
the screen of the socialist past. In the post- Wende period, the efforts of 
Western curators and artists are eclipsing the institutions of visual 
culture which defined a certain way of seeing in the GDR. The 
Museum of German History on Unter den Linden underwent a 
massive overhaul in the past decade. Displays such as the one which 
juxtaposed Hegel’s spectacles with the first vEB television set have 
been closeted. In 1996, the Museum of Working-Class Life packed 
up and relocated from the centre of Berlin to the peripheral district of 
Marzahn. To this day, most of its collection remains ın deep storage. 
Recently, some Eastern Germans have begun to resist this tendency 
and have engaged museal strategies which cognitively map post- 


3 Jan Hoer, ‘Letter from Couvin’, Os the Way to Documenta IX, Stuttgart 1991, p. $1 
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communist culture. To what extent does their perspective interact 
with that of Western artists and curators? 


Towards a Requiem for Communism 


With Economic Values, Beuys prefigured the interest of other German 
artists and curators who would avidly collect fragments of East 
Germany’s satellite past. In August 1989, West German curators 
presented the first exhibition of GDR popular culture at the Habernoll 
Gallery near Frankfurt am Main. But this show, SED: Stunning Eastern 
Design, merely lampooned the ‘pallid universe’ of démodé East German 
consumer goods. The selection of GDR products depicted in the 
exhibition catalogue—from faded packets of vulcanized rubber 
condoms to cartons of ‘Speechless’ cigars—appears aimed to prove by 
object lesson the superior tastes of sophisticated Westerners. But later 
curators, such as Bernd Roder, have aimed to present a more 
complicated image of everyday life under socialism; they have focussed 
on the gains as well as the losses of living with goods produced for a 
‘classless’ society. The earliest example of this type of curating came 
from Easterner Andreas Ludwig, who founded the Open Depot, a 
centre for the documentation of everyday life in the GDR. 


Located in the former model city of Eisenhtittenstadt, the Open Depot 
draws heavily from its urban surroundings, bringing the everyday right 
into the calm of the museum gallery. Not far from the Polish border, 
Eisenhüttenstadt is marked by the history of Central Europe. After the 
founding of the GDR, it was established as Stalinstadt, the ‘first German 
socialist city’, only reassuming the name Eisenhtittenstadt, or literally 
Steelworks City, in the mid-fifties, after Stalin's death. (Nonetheless, 
Stalin’s legacy survives in the new name: ‘Stalin’ in Russian means ‘man 
of steel’.) Since the Wende, urban change has begun to manifest itself in 
Eisenhüttenstadt, albeit in fits and starts. A greengrocer that was once 
called ‘Fruits and Vegetables’ now bears the family name of its new 
proprietor; a small café once simply known as “The Buffet’ now 
brandishes the patently western moniker, ‘C'est la vie’. Bur the 
cityscape still bears a striking resemblance to the model metropolises of 
other socialist or formerly socialist nations. Unlike many other East 
European cities, Eisenhüttenstadt has not yet renamed most of its 
streets, so its citizens still reside at addresses named after communist 
revolutionaries like Karl-Liebknecht-StraBe or Clara-Zetkin-Ring. 
Upon closer inspection, one might also notice the small holes drilled 
beneath the window, just within arm’s reach. In recognition of various 
state holidays, it was once compulsory for good GDR citizens to plug 
these holes with flagpoles from which would flutter either the red, 
black and gold tricolour of the GDR or perhaps small banners 
bearing the umage of the peace dove, a ubiquitous symbol in East 
German everyday life. 


The Open Depot takes up residence in the defunct nursery unit of 
Eisenhiittenstadt’s Living Complex, built in the hopeful early 1950s. 
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Although most of the nursery’s original fixtures have been removed, 
one can detect traces of the building’s childhood: safety guards on the 
windows, toddler-sized toilets in the restrooms. Yet, until its 
reincarnation as a museum, this building had fallen into disuse and 
had become a ghost of its former self. Now living a kind of life after 
death, the Open Depot struggles to smooth into place the imbricated 
layers of different cultural moments. The museum’s objects range 
from paper products to heavy machinery. The paper collectibles— 
books, food wrappers and the like—are of materials so fragile, so 
acidic, that they appear much older than their true ten or fifteen 
years. In contrast, the clumsy, leaden, but still functional household 
appliances and office equipment—blenders which weigh in at twenty 
pounds, adding machines at chirty—seem built to last an eternity, 
whether carefully curated in museums or wantonly cast off into the 
rubbish bins of history. 


Out with the Old 


With the influx of Western consumer goods in the post-unification 
period, many residents of Eisenhüttenstadt have chosen to equip 
their homes and workplaces with upgraded furnishings and 
appliances. Up to the 1980s, GDR families usually possessed no 
more than one television. Waiting lists of three to seven years for a 
puttering but reliable Trabant or Wartburg automobile were to be 
expected, and nearly every home was furnished with a vaguely 
Scandinavian blond particle-board wall-unit of shelves and 
cabinets. Now, on rubbish collection days, the sidewalks of 
Eisenhüttenstadt are littered with such standard issue possessions 
which have been discarded in order to make room for more 
up-to-date wares. 


Yet, for some Eisenhiittenstadters, this gesture of jettisoning the 
outmoded seems to be arduous; supplanting the trusty family radio 
with a Japanese-made stereo system is a freighted act for them. So, 
instead of leaving the radio, the face of which bears the names of 
stations in distant Bucharest and Minsk, to wait for the sanitation 
workers, some Eisenhiittenstadters opt to bequeath these artefacts to 
Ludwig's Open Depot. In the acquisition process, a group of museum 
staff, trained by Ludwig in the methods of oral history, interview the 
donors, posing questions not only about the provenance of the 
objects, but also about the donors’ memories of the way they once 
lived with them or amongst them. Each artefact, then, is coupled 
with the institutional record of a memory— in this way, it becomes a 
bearer of the past. Often, donors recall the exact prices paid for their 
goods; many of the bequests come bundled together with their 
original receipts. Although the interview records have yet to be made 
accessible to the public, much of the collection is open to view, as are 
the densely inscribed guest-books where visitors write their responses 
and, importantly, reflect upon the thoughts of those who have 
come before them. 
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Whereas some rooms of the Open Depot contain case after case of 
barely distinguishable appliances, stacked catacombs of the GpR’s 
industrial history, elsewhere the curators have staged the objects in 
panoramas of life as it was lived in the recent, but rapidly receding, 
past. One such room, conceived as a representative bathroom, puts on 
show the gamut of health and beauty aids available to the East 
German consumer. Instantly recognizable are small pots of Florena 
hand creme, the blue disk-like containers, virtual clones of the Nivea 
tins which were—and are—a common sight in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Although the Florena tins are collected by the Open 
Depot, they resonate differently ın the register of memory than many 
of the other objects. For, unlike most GDR products, they have not 
been relegated to the past, but rather are still being produced and 
distributed to drugstores and groceries. One woman from the eastern 
state of Brandenburg remarked chat she remains a loyal Florena 
consumer. ‘It’s an effective product’, she insisted. ‘Why change?’ 


Blurring the Boundaries 


Florena has a liminal status. Not only can it be found both on the 
drugstore shelf and in the museum vitrine, it also straddles the eras 
marked apart by g/asmast, the ‘velvet revolution’, and the incipient 
process of unification. Yet Florena tins are just one minuscule detail 
characterizing the complexity and contradiction of contemporary 
German-German culture. Similarly, when browsing amongst the 
objects in the GDR exhibitions, the visitor’s gaze is frequently arrested 
by the uncanny resemblance between the objects staged for 
contemplation and those actually used in the management of the 
museum. For instance, the curator’s office, furnished with a wall-unit 
identical to those set out ın the museum, might be mistaken for part 
of the exhibition, were it not for the cellular phone poised on the desk. 
A curious Doppelganger effect is at work: returning home, the visitor 
re-encounters objects similar to those just seen in the gallery. The 
line blurs between museum and real life, between past and present. 


By amassing and displaying these mundane artefacts, the curators 
create a space where viewers can not only come together to debate 
their past and future, but where they can also identify and insert their 
private lives, their own memories of countless tiny details, into the 
larger body of German history. Yet this practice also raises a series of 
urgent questions about the historicization of the GDR. Even during 
the brief forty-year life of the GDR, citizens were troubled by the 
notion of a German national heritage or Erde. What did ıt mean to be 
East German? What were the lines of filiation amongst the historical 
moments of the first unification of German stares in the nineteenth 
century, the legacy of national socialism, and the work-in-progress of 
Soviet-style communism? 


To what extent might the curators and visitors of the GDR everyday 
life shows be seeking refuge from the most difficult issues concerning 
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German heritage? After all, these GDR museums concentrate on the 
private and the domestic, the realm of what East Germans called 
‘niche culture’. They assert that private lives were indeed led under 
communism, despite the state’s attempts to deny individualistic 
indulgences. But the museum’s emphasis on niche culture comes over 
and against the documentation of larger, state-sanctioned practices. 
The curator’s principles of selection and the viewers’ responses to the 
Open Depot raise interesting questions about the sister dialectics 
amongst public and private space and memory. For, while the 
inclusion of still-current objects such as the Florena tins works to 
connect the museum experience to the present moment, the effort to 
represent, in a larger sense, an outmoded way of life helps the viewers, 
particularly those from the East, to work through the awkward 
process of unification without losing a critical sense of difference— 
both from their own past and from the past of West Germany. 


Left Melancholy 


Richard Wagner provides us with a most succinct definition of 
mythical space: when Gurnemanz describes for Parsifal the sacred 
domain of the Grail, he sings, ‘Here times changes into space’. A 
similar transformation could be said to take place when we move 
from the Open Depot to the nostalgic display of GDR objects in 
Western exhibitions such as Documenta IX. Whereas Ludwig seeks to 
place his artefacts in a specific moment on a real historical timeline, 
Beuys betrays his nostalgia by consigning everyday objects to the 
statics of an eternal present. Ludwig relates to his project as an 
engaged participant trying to come to terms with his own past; Beuys 
acts at one remove from actual lived experience. He attempts to glean 
some transformative force from the objects in his installation; at the 
same time, his touch imbues them with the patina of age, sending the 
GDR quotidian hurtling back into history. Effectively, Beuys puts 
historical time onto the spatial plane: the past is another country. 


The catalogue for the Heidelberg exhibition Joseph Bewys: The Principle 
of Economic Values, curated by Klaus Staeck in 1990, describes the 
installation as a testimonial to the waning but subversive force of the 
socialist alternative, a current which Western Europe could tap into if 
it would only divest itself of its will to domination. One essay, co- 
authored by Hoet, identifies Beuys’s work as a kind of lifesaver which 
would buoy up the shipwreck of late capitalism; he calls the products 
collected on the shelves—hbasic groceries such as lentils, porridge, 
margarine and butter—‘energy symbols’, and sees them as elements 
of the ‘survival strategy’ which Beuys benevolently devised for 
his audience. Beuys characterized the design of products as that 
of Bebelfsverpackung, that is, the sort of provisional or makeshift 
packaging used in situations of duress, such as those produced for 
mulitary and relief operations.® Well before conceiving Economic Values, 


§ Klans Stack, Jaap Beryr Das Wirtrchafitwertprrarip, Heidelberg 1990, p 7. 
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Beuys had created works which spoke of the need to heal the wounded 
civilization of post-war Germany, but none of these had identified 
Eastern Europe as the agent or accomplice of such a recovery. 


Beuys sets the accent squarely on the ‘Easternness’ of the found objects 
he selects, and so seems to complicate his message. Although a few of 
the packages included in Economic Values were produced in the FRG, it is 
packets from the GDR, Poland, and the Soviet Union which form the 
bulk of the goods amassed on the shelves, and which make the greatest 
visual impact. To Western eyes—to date, the piece has only been 
exhibited in Western Europe—Economic Values offers an ethnographic 
glimpse of what Beuys considered the quaint material culture of the 
other Europe. Hoet emphasizes that the apparent simplicity of the 
goods assembled on the shelves betray an inner richness and 
complexity, and links the installation to the aesthetics of arte povera, but 
it is clear that he reads Ecomomszc Values primarily as an attempt to build a 
bridge to Germany’s ‘lost’ other. The work conjures forth a ‘palette’ of 
conceptual ‘generators and energy reserves’, which, as a whole, point 
towards a more elevated spiritual and intellectual condition, he 
maintains. Key for Hoet ıs the purported ‘biological purity’ of the 
Eastern goods as well as the principles of recycling which he presumes 
were prominent in the minds of the manufacturers.’ But, if these were 
the only messages Beuys wanted to convey, he need not have procured 
packages of Eastern provenance. As Staeck recounts, in his essay on the 
1990 exhibition, the selection process for Economic Values was more 
complex, and more deliberate. 


Theft and Death 


Since Beuys himself spent little time in the Eastern Bloc, he relied on 
colleagues to ferry to his studio products manufactured by the state- 

socialist industries. From a massive collection of donated wares, Beuys 
selected only those which looked the most superannuated; he passed 
over any which displayed the traces of sophisticated Western 
marketing strategies in favour of those packed in coarse, unbleached 
paper, printed with a single colour, or perhaps two. Scant ornament- 
ation accompanies the text stencilled onto the packing materials; in 
some cases, all that is written is the name of the good—'Millet’ or 
‘Honey’. Beuys’s way of seeing these objects 1s, on the one hand, similar 
to the way a mourner regards a relic, and, on the other hand, quite 
different. Like a mourner’s relic, these objects, ın themselves, are only 
trivial remainders, almost absurd. But, beheld by a mourner, a proper 
relic takes on another meaning; it is instilled with the power to signify 
the death of the loved one, and, moreover, to ward off his return. 
According to this reliquary logic, the mourner can only appropriate the 
property of the mourned if he really is dead and gone. Economic Values 
has little to do with the task of laying something to rest, however; since 
Beuys’s knowledge of these objects is second-hand, his installation does 


7 Uluch Dietrel, ‘Gespräch mit Heiner Miller’, Sras xad Form, vol 6, 1985, pp 27-8 
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not preserve them as relics, but rather fashions them as false souvenirs. 
To mourn, Freud argues in Totem and Taboo, is to kill off the dead. If the 
mourner strikes the coup de grfice which brings about the second death 
of the mourned, then the melancholic steals something, some object 
from its rightful owner, leaving him in the lurch.® This distinction lays 
plain the difference between Economic Values and the post-communist 
exhibitions of GDR popular culture: if Beuys is a thief, Ludwig is a 
merciful killer. 


In his 1931 essay, ‘Leftist Melancholia’, Walter Benjamin inveighs 
against the writings of Erich Kistner in order, on a wider scale, 
to denounce the indecision and sloth which appeared to beset 
left-oriented intellectuals in the 1930s—an epidemic which, he 
contends, produces fashions instead of schools, cliques instead of 
parties, and agents instead of producers.? A Marxist with melancholic 
tendencies, one of Benjamin's most important insights is that the 
gaze we cast back onto horrors and failures is not part of a debilitating 
fixation on the past, but rather a source of redemptive hope. Yet he 
also opposed this ‘authentically’ revolutionary longing to the feigned 
melancholia of the Left. His indictment of Kastner’s writing could be 
extended to Beuys’s Economic Valses: both transform revolutionary 
resistance into so many objects of tasteful appreciation. Beuys, at 
some level, acknowledges and accepts that the GDR and the rest of the 
Soviet bloc were doomed to extinguish themselves in the near future. 
Yet, despite this recognition, he affixes himself to this lost object all 
the more, investing himself into the project of making the loss his 
own. Although the melancholic might not possess what he wants, he 
1s spellbound by the object’s absence. The object—real socialism— 
does not fail the melancholic (Beuys); he possesses it in the very depth 
of his loss, a place where he lulls himself with incantations of longing. 
‘I love you. You are a part of me.’ 


Ostalgic Yearning 


Helmut Dubiel picks up where Benjamin leaves off. In his 1990 
article, “Leftist Mourning’, he criticizes intellectuals, particularly 
those from Western Europe, who romanticize the image of state 
socialism, even after 1989, and so cannot properly mourn the 
régime’s collapse.*° Hoet is a case in point, but his melancholia 
was enabled, paradoxically, by Eastern European intellectuals, 
particularly Heiner Müller. In two interviews, Müller offers an 
Eastern perspective on Economic Valses, albeit one pitched to a 


$ Jacques Hessoun’s charactersration of the melancholic accords with my point. Drawing a 
distinction between two types—the melancholic and the assessin—he writes’ ‘Tf the 
assassin is a culpot who kills in order to make bis guilt known (and, consequently, 
to evince a sense of remorse), the melancholic is the ane who, devoured by both 
remorse and pathetic nostalgia, will dedicare himself to destroying everything, ucluding 
himself ' My translation, Jacques Hassoun, Le Cruest! milanchelseme, Paris 1995, p. 76. 

9 See Walter Benjamin, ‘Linke Melancholie’, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 01, Frankfort 1972, 
Pp. 279-83. 

1° Helmut Dubiel, ‘Linke Trauerarbeit’, Merker, no. 496, June 1990, pp 482-91. 
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Western audience. He had not personally seen the installation, yet he 
interprets Beuys’s installation as a statement of appreciation for the 
intensity and significance of the Eastern quotidian, a way of seeing 
and living which, to his mind, outdoes the schizophrenic culture of 
the Federal Republic. Since the FRG possesses ‘no autochthonous 
culture’, he contends, it depends upon cultural impulses from 
outside—particularly from the GDR; his assertion that no West 
German theatre could succeed without the creative and professional 
talents of those trained in the East situates the text at the eleventh 
hour of cold-war tensions. Of utmost interest to him is the 
burgeoning trend amongst younger generations to ‘search for 
something original’ in the East, particularly in the GDR; he attributes 
this desire to look eastwards to the fact that ‘Americanization’ and 
‘the computerization of society’ have killed off any inspiration in 
West German culture. The ostensible originality in GDR culture 
resonates nowhere more deeply, Müller argues, than in its very 
linguistic structures; this explains the attraction of West Germans to 
the literary and dramatic culture of the East. He asserts that, in 
comparison with the work of ‘one-dimensional’ West German 
writers, GDR literature is simply the ‘more complex and linguistically 
denser’ of the two.’’ Müller seems to imagine a vital relationship 
between low and high culture in the GDR: to the extent that its 
objects ‘lack in style’, its writers are able to envision sites of resistance 
to the idiocy of late capitalism.‘ 


Beuys once explained that his attraction to the products of state- 
socialist industry lay in the ‘voluptuous creativity’ which they 
embodied; Miiller concurred, describing GDR material culture as a sort 
of ‘treasure trove’ in which Beuys could explore and indulge his 
‘material sensitivities’. "> Despite the actual uniformity of state- 
socialist industrial design—of which Beuys, as a result of his selection 
of the most austere packages, seems well aware—Miiller implies that 
1t is the Western object world which remains limited within the orbit 
of a monoculture. Hoet, on the other hand, recalls his experiences in 
the Eastern Bloc as ‘powerfully melancholic’; he describes life there as 
a ‘physical correlative to melancholy’, a mode in which ‘you learn 
something about depression’. Yet, for Hoet and Beuys, it is precisely 
this depressive aspect of life in the East which offers an alternative to 
the false dynamism of global capital. Economic Values seems to operate 
as a portrait of the West’s own exhaustion. The way out of this 
impasse, they imply, is to look at the failures of the Other Europe. It is 
not that Beuys refuses to acknowledge the failure—then in progress— 
of the régime which produced the wares he installs; in actuality, he 
accepts this failure, this loss, so wholly that he remains attached to the 
GDR not in spite of its failure, but because of it. 


u Dietzel, ‘Gesprach mit Heiner Muller’, p 28 

* Ibid., p 27 

13 Seueck, Jaseph Bærys, p 7, Dietzel, ‘Gespeach mit Heiner Muller’, p. 27. 

“Hemer Muller sad Jen Hoet, ‘Insights mm the Process of Producmon—A_ 
Conversation’, Documenta IX, p. 96 
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Beuys’s installation remains a sullen warehouse of found objects, an 
archive of disparate data bereft of any compelling historical narrative. 
This accords with the matter of preservation and decay which Beuys 
articulates in Economic Valwes. Over time, the contents of the packages 
he had collected began to spoil or slowly disappear, often as a result of 
pestilence; according to his colleagues, the products’ ostensible 
purity delighted Beuys, since it affirmed that they had not been 
treated with preservatives. As a measure of conservation, Beuys 
decided to replace the perishing edibles with more durable mixtures 
of sand and chalk powder which preserved the impression of weight 
and volume within the containers. Forestalling sedimentation, 
Economsc Values holds its objects deep in its heart, where they 
seem to both live and die, just beyond the edge of time. The dust 
trundling below the packet of lentils takes on a life of its own, 
emanating like a halo of decay, making the work paradoxically 
immortal in its own death. 


The Waiting-Room of History 


In what, then, should the redemptive potential of this uncanny, 
immobilized afterlife consist? The most provocative answer was 
provided by Heiner Müller, who remarked that the East remained 
under the spell of ‘a constant state of anticipation’. He compares the 
GDR to a railway waiting-room, a situation which can be viewed 
positively and negatively at once: 


There would be an announcement: “The train will arrive at 18.15 
aod depart at 18.20’—and ıt never did arrive at 18.15. Then came 
the next announcement: “The train will arrrve at 20.10.’ And so on. 
You went on sitting there in the waiting room, thinking, ‘It's 
bound to come at 21.05.’ That was the situation. Basically, a state of 
Messianic anticipation. There are constant announcements of the 
Messiah’s impending arrival, and you know perfectly well that he 
won't be coming. And yet somehow, it’s good to hear him 
announced all over again.*> 


From the other side of this d&alage, Müller looks back for the seeds of 
redemption. There was ‘no acceleration’ in GDR culture; caught in 
this delay, ics citizens deeply experienced the idiosyncrasies of their 
world, in all its topographical and historical detail. While the delays 
in the East allowed people to accumulate experience, Müller claims, 
the imperative to travel forward destroyed any such potential in the 
West: if travel is a kind of death which renders the world banal, 
waiting engenders the ‘accrual of substance’. The Westerner, Müller 
implies, is not consumed by the present compulsion to ‘Buy now!’, 
but, rather, is relentlessly goaded towards the future. Since trains in 
the West, in principle, run on schedule, no one has a moment to 
question anything; but, in the East, the empty hopes of real socialism 


13 Müller and Hoet, ‘Longhts into che Process of Production’, pp. 96-7 
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deepen the experience of the present. Everyday life in the GDR 
presented a paradox: what Western eyes would perceive as sloth 
Müller saw as ‘contact with the earth on which the waiting room was 
built’, a bond replete with messianic anticipation.’® Still, in keeping 
with his mordant public persona, Müller concludes his reflections on 
the lulls of Eastern Time with a counterpoint, conceding that, despite 
the accumulative potentials of GDR culture, the reality of East 
German visual art was pitiable. What was the problem, then? 


Mtiller’s cleverness with regard to the reality of Eastern life, I would 
argue, marks him as a knowing melancholic. While he points out the 
strengths of state-socialist cultural politics, he nevertheless admits 
that the economic and ideological realities of GDR society did not 
always foster the development of advanced art. Having spent most of 
his life under communism, Müller knew far better than Hoet or 
Beuys that the generators engineered to usher in a radically new 
future had long been stalled in neutral gear. Controls of public 
expression restricted the topics which artists and writers could openly 
treat, and shortages of even the most basic supplies—from pigments 
to film, and from dictionaries to photocopiers—limuted the kind of 
works they could realize. Yet, in many cases, such constraints— 
Müller calls it ‘caging in’—forced individuals to narrow their 
conceptual focus or tailor their process of production in a way which 
ultimately strengthened the work."? 


What Remains 


If Müller's knowing melancholia openly admits the paradox of its 
inconsistency, it is only the most radical instance in a series of 
nostalgic stances towards the GDR past. First, there is the notion thar, 
in spite of its drab reality, the East nonetheless embodied the utopian 
potential of a ‘more authentic’ existence. Here, Beuys and company 
idealize the East not for what it was, but for what it was not, for its 
unrealized potential. Secondly, state socialism is appreciated for its 
very immobility; Müller discerns a profound intensity in the Eastern 
waiting-room mentality. Finally, loss as such attracts morbid 
fascination: even as it lived, the GDR was already a site of social and 
material decay. These three modes link together, each following from 
the recognition of the previous one’s inadequacy. Far from ideal, the 
GDR only symbolized utopian aspirations, but never achieved them. 
This potential may only have been a point of reference, but its very 
emptiness provided a space for the phenomenological experience 
which Müller privileges. If the material of this existence perished 
all too quickly, it nonetheless could be elevated into an object 
worthy of our attention, even one which would whet our dark desire. 
This ties together the thread running through the three modes 
of melancholia: ultimately, the lure of post-communist nostalgia 


"6 Thid , p. 97. 
17 Ibid , p. 96. 
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lies in the suspicion that the Other Europe was always mouldering 
away. From dust to dust. 


So what remains of the utopian imagination which sparked state 
socialism? The lesson of Documenta IX is that fidelity to this legaty can 
easily degenerate into infatuation with an idealized past, morbid 
fascination with failure itself, or the knowing melancholia of 
disavowal. It is easy to insert the Open Depot into the same series, 

dismissing it as so much retrograde nostalgia, as many critics have 
done. Or perhaps to see the GDR museums as the anaesthetic to the 
most painful symptoms of the absorption of the new federal states into 
a market economy, where rage and despair are conveniently encrypted, 
segregated from the rest of life, submerged into the unspeakable. But, 
on closer examination, these places of reckoning appear in a more 
positive light. For not only do they remind viewers of Germany's 
divided history; these exhibitions also help to concretize the work of 
memory for the successes and failures of the socialist proyect. By 
recuperating household objects from the obsolete communist 
industries, the exhibitions also work to distinguish two cultural 
moments, to mark the difference between the Eastern Time before 
1989 and the today of late capitalism as it is practised in the European 
Union. By supporting these museums through patronage and the 
private donation of objects, citizens of the new states are working to 
more clearly define the mark of difference which simultaneously 
separates and binds together Germany's two histories. Instead of 
anxiously hoarding these GDR relics in their homes or sentencing them 
to oblivion, Eastern Germans are setting them apart, laying them to 
rest by installing them in the museum environment. A kind of tender 
rejection, the growing desire to support and visit these museums can 
be seen in contradistinction to the more saturnine kind of memory, the 
melancholy fixation on the past. 


Part of the politics of collective memory, the problem of historical 
remains is hardly unique to post-unification Germany; indeed, it 
already festered 1n France in the early 1870s, at the same time when 
Bismarck first unified Germany. The Communards set out to remove 
the Vendôme Column from the centre of Paris, and install it in a 
museum. But, instead, they toppled it, and the monument fell to 
pieces. With the dismantling state socialism, we come full circle: 
shards of the communist past file into the museum, where they flare 
up in memory, throbbing lke phantom organs. Might not this 
uncanny persistence of the past work to resist the entrenchment of 
‘the post-historical’ in late capitalism? Perhaps it harbours a latent 
utopian desire, a refusal to accept the fast accompli of global capitalism 
as the only imaginable frame of our social life. Curating such traces of 
the past might be one of the few remaining ways to sustain the 
prospect of a different future. 
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review 
Terry Eagleton 


Self-Realization, Ethics, 
and Soctalism 


The cover of Sean Sayers’s new study” displays a black-and-white 
photograph of Karl Marx, the bushy dark patch of his mouth in 
arresting contrast with the encircling white halo of beard and hair. 
The book proposes an argument as bold, graphic and firmly 
delineated as its cover, though with something of the same lack of 
tint and nuance. 


For such a full-bloodedly Hegelian Marxist as Sean Sayers, the 
concept of human nature poses something of a dilemma. On the one 
hand, his Hegelian humanism spurs him to oppose those anti- 
humanist leftists who reject the idea of human nature completely; on 
the other hand, his Hegelian historicism results in a notion of human 
nature so thoroughly historicized that it is hard to know quite how ıt 
can be spoken of as a ‘nature’ at all. The idea of a historical human 
nature has something of an oxymoronic ring to it. Sayers’s case, 
forcefully if unoriginally, is that human nature, for Marx, is no stable, 
universal essence but a social, historical, developing process. At 
times, he describes human nature simply as the totality of these 
historically evolving powers, needs and capacities. But this is not 
quite what ıs usually meant by a nature. By ‘nature’, we mean those 
features of a thing which arise from the kind of thing it is, the genre 
to which it belongs, not just from the contingencies it undergoes. 
Sayers is rather keener on the social than the natural, but he does not 
seem to see that ‘nature’ refers to the way that our fellow creatures 
bear ın on us at a level even deeper than sociality, in the very material 
constitution of our bodies. It was this that the early Marx called 
‘species-being’. Laying eggs belongs to a hen’s nature, as tearing its 
feathers in a fight does not. Tearing its feathers involves its nature, 
since feathers and perhaps some kinds of conflict are natural to a hen, 
but to claim that anything a hen does is of its nature is to empty the 
term ‘nature’ of significance. It may make sense to say that someone is 
cruel by nature, but it would be odd to say that someone dropped a 
tea-spoon by nature, unless we meant that such carelessness was 


* Sean Sayers, Marxism and Humax Nature, Routledge, London 1998, £45 HB 
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typical of him. If one holds that an empirical description of how 
things contingently evolve is all that we can stretch to, then one 
would be well-advised to drop the confusing use of the word ‘nature’ 
altogether. 


Historicism Against Romanticism 


Culturalists and historicists may want to claim, improbably, that 
there are no such natural features of humanity; or that there are but 
that they are scarcely significant; or that, while somewhat significant, 
they do not define the peculiar nature of humanity; or that such 
universal features always come fleshed out in social form. Sayers 
champions the latter two cases, which few Marxists or non-Marxist 
humanists would doubt anyway; he also accepts, some of the time at 
least, that there are permanent, transhistorical properties of 
humanity. Thus, having at one point dismissed the ‘romantic’ 
attempt ‘to circumscribe a fixed sphere of “natural” or “true” needs’, 
he later concedes precisely this, acknowledging that ‘there is a 
relatively unchanging core of purely biological needs’. Elsewhere, he 
seeks to modify his case yet again by insisting that the distinction 
between ‘true’ and ‘false’ needs is a historically relative affair, as 
though it were a historically relative judgement that the need to 
drink ıs ın general more important for human beings than the need to 
drink while wearing a crimson-spotted tie. But his attempt to cling 
nominally to a notion of human nature while effectively historicizing 
it away leads his study into a more general kind of ambiguity, which, 
at times, veers close to simple confusion. Social relations ‘provide the 
necessary framework’ within which alone human nature may develop, 
which suggests a distinction between the two, but, at the same time, 
‘human beings are social and historical beings through and through’, 
which might be taken to imply that their ‘nature’ simply is a matter 
of social relations. If this is so, then there is a logical problem in 
determining what is a matter of social relations. The empirical 
species known as humanity, perhaps; but this is hardly a nature in any 
cogent sense of the term. 


To describe human beings as social and historical through and 
through, however, may not mean that they are nothing but their 
history. It may mean, more persuasively, that their transhustorical or 
universal fearures are as socially instantiated as all their other 
features. Sayers must presumably mean something like this, chus 
softening his otherwise rather hard-nosed historicism, since he 
acknowledges that human beings are, among other things, natural 
organisms equipped with certain relatively unchanging features. 
Indeed, no one could reasonably doubt this; the quarrel over ‘human 
nature’ cannot be over whether one accepts this fact or not, but over 
how strongly it should figure ın a historical account of the species. 
Human beings, Sayers uncontroversially observes, are not ‘merely’ 
natural organisms but self-transforming historical creatures. This 
leads him to reject Martha Nussbaum’s self-consciously essentialist 
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attempt to draw up a list of basic universal human needs which could 
act as politically criterial: demands such as the promotion of human 
autonomy, Sayers somewhat questionably claims, are too vague and 
general to be of much use. On the other hand, with notable 
inconsistency, he acknowledges that such minimal, universal 
demands as freedom from torture, starvation and injury can, in 
themselves, provide the basis for a powerful critique of capitalism. It 
is just that he does not consider that such demands exhaust the claims 
of Marxism. Obviously not; but the point is not whether Marxism is 
reducible to such claams—who ever thought it was?——but how much 
moral and political weight is to be ascribed to them. And, here, 
Sayers’s position is symptomatically unclear, torn as it 1s between a 
Hegelian-historicist belittling of tumeless natures and a proper 
political sensitivity to the explosiveness in current global conditions 
of simply insisting that everyone gets enough to eat. 


The natural, then, is granted 1ts place; but what Sayers bestows with 
the one hand he customarily retracts with the other. This universal 
aspect of humanity ‘must not be regarded in isolation as a pure 
timeless essence, for human nature is also something which has 
developed historically’. To claim that human nature has developed 
historically may be to imply that there is an identifiable thing called 
human nature which has undergone a history, a significantly different 
case from the book’s efforts elsewhere to identify these two notions. 
And to reject the idea of human nature as a timeless essence, on the 
grounds that human nature is ‘also’ something which has developed 
historically, is to re-instate the very duality which one is striving to 
overcome. Sayers is reluctant to characterize what he recognizes to be 
the universal, relatively unaltering fearures of humanity as a ‘timeless 
essence’, but it all depends on what you mean by timeless essences. 
Death is not timeless in the sense that my death will occur at a certain 
time and in a certain culturally specific mode, but it is indeed 
timeless in the sense that we do not die simply because we belong toa 
specific historical period or set of social circumstances. Death, and 
other such universal aspects of humanity, is not an essence in the sense 
that it is the underlying source of all our historical fashioning, of 
which that history is then a mere phenomenal expression, but it is 
surely an essence in the sense that it is of the essence of the kind of 
entities we are, a constitutive, ineradicable dimension of our natures. 


The Social and the Biological 


We are not, then, it turns out, simply social and historical beings, but 
‘natural-social beings’. This, however, is hardly much of a concession. 
For, since these twin facets of us completely interpenetrate, to the 
point where ‘it is impossible to separate them out and oppose them to 
each other’, the social in effect confiscates the natural, which is 
proposed only to be appropriated. It is true that Sayers views this 
symbiosis as a two-way traffic, since our biology also goes all the way 
down. But all this seems to mean is that ‘our highest and most 
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socially developed achievements are the activities of the biological 
organism that we, as human beings, are’, which really comes down to 
saying thar all our activities are our activities. It says nothing about 
how the biological bears concretely upon the social. Most Marxists 
would agree that these two faces of humanity are existentially one, in 
the sense that we never experience food just as food, or even hunger 
just as hunger. But Sayers wants implausibly to claim that it is 
impossible to separate them theoretically too, even though discussing 
the more permanent features of our condition means that he has just 
done so. Norman Geras, who Sayers oddly includes in the analytical 
Marxist camp, 1s accordingly taken to task for insisting in his 
Marx and Human Nature that universal human needs can be, ‘at least 
in theory’, distinguished from socially developed ones, a distinction 
without which Sayers’s own attempt to demonstrate their inter- 
penetration would fall apart in his hands. There is, Sayers maintains, 
‘only one thing: a socially modified need’, which leaves unanswered 
the question of how we specify which particular need is being socially 
modified, and how, without such specification, we can identify the 
social modification in the first place. A few pages later, chis monism 
has snapped apart again into a dualism, this time in the shape of a 
dialectic: there is ‘a process of interaction between social activity and 
human nature’. History and human nature are mutually determining 
products. But, since human nature and human history are treated 
elsewhere in the book as virtual synonyms, it is hard to see how this 
amounts to much more than a tautology. 


The social and the biological may well come to us experientially all of 
one piece, but we cannot deduce from this that their actual 
relationship is of a neatly symmetrical Hegelian sort. One way in 
which the relationship is lopsided springs from the fact thar what 
Marx dubs our species-being—a notion scarcely present in this 
study—along with our natural environment, sets drastic limits upon 
our historical self-fashioning. Sayers’s acknowledgement of this truth 
is rather cursory, as environmentalism receives a two-and-a-half-page 
afterthought at the tail-end of the volume. Historicism, rather like 
the postmodern culturalism Sayers dislikes, is in danger of over- 
looking the truth that much of what is most :nteresting about human 
beings springs from the fact thar they are ‘cusped’ between nature 
and culture in a way which is both the source of their creativity and of 
their potentially hubristic self-undoing, and which renders 
inadequate any description of them pitched simply at either level. If 
Sayers, at least in one of his moods, recognizes this in a somewhat 
perfunctory way, he is blinded by his historicism to some of its more 
intriguing implications—implications to which, say, psychoanalysis 
has been rather more alert. 

The human body is indeed reconstituted from the ground up by its 
insertion into the symbolic order of a specific historical culture; but 
this ‘symbiosis’ is a good deal more painful, partial and traumatic 
than Sayers’s conflict-free Hegelian synthesizing would suggest, and 
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never ceases to leave its minatory imprint upon our historical self- 
transformations. There is that 1n the material body which resists this 
incorporation, just as there is that in material nature which is blindly 
recalcitrant to our transformative projects. It is not, as the historicists 
and postmodernists would have it, that the nature of humanity is 
culture, but that culture or history are of our nature—that there is 
that in our material nature which allows us to exceed and remake it, 
so that non-identity, for both good and ill, is thus part of what we are. 
The fact that culture allows us to sit loose to the constraints of our 
species-being is what opens up history in the first place, but is also 
the felix culpa which plunges us into forms of crisis, tragedy and 
alienation mercifully closed to the non-labouring, non-linguistic 
animals. However, this is not a way of speaking of the human animal 
which historicists, even those who tıp their hats to a universal human 
nature, feel especially comfortable with, any more than their 


postmodern antagonists. 
Transformative Energy 


As a Marxist humanist, Sayers reads history as the ceaseless 
transformation wrought by a being who is essentially active, 
changing and productive.’ Here, then, one might claim, is at least 
one sort of timeless essence. There is one thing which never changes 
about humanity and that is its productivity, the source and matrix of 
everything which springs historically into being. Sayers, ın short, has 
not so much refuted essentialism as displaced it. If humans really are 
such social, dynamic, transformative animals, then this already tells 
us a great deal about the kinds of abiding capacities they must 
possess. Any creature which can continually create new needs for 
itself is unlikely, for example, to have the kind of body which does not 
allow it to engage in intricate semiotic practices, deploy tools in 
particular ways, enter into complex social relations with others of its 
kind, and the like. We now have a whole set of procedures for 
distinguishing between such animals and, say, slugs or squirrels, 
which 1s just what ıs traditionally meant by talk of ‘nature’. And 
since this transformative energy really is at the source of all historical 
phenomena, then this is an essentialist doctrine with a vengeance. 
Essentialism, in my opinion, ıs not necessarily a doctrine to be 
ashamed of, but it must be ın Sayers’s view, since he considers that his 


! Sayers does not really examine the notion of producuvity in much dew! Marxism v 
famuilarly charged with too narrow a sense of production, bur there are perhaps equa 
problems in broadening the concept, as Marx himself arguably does, to encompass any 
form of human self-realixarion In what sense the term ‘production’ sull holds up whe 
used of, say, sevourng a peach or relishing the fragrance of 2 flower 1s a question wort! 
addressing Sayers also seems to consider thar the idea of production for production’s sak 
13 an obyectionably capicalist doctrine He does not see that, in a transformed sense of th 
phrase, this realization of productrve capacities sumply for their own sake and delight 
rather than in the service of unity, ıs exactly what Marx is advocating. It informs ly 
distinction between use-value and exchange-value. The book also largely passes over th 
charge thar a productrvist ethics fails to grasp the value of being acted upon, of ‘wis 
passrveness’ and what Heidegger calls ‘Gelassenheit’, 
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historicism is the enemy of essentialism, rather than seeing that it 
implies it. 


Marxism and Human Nature is as much about morality as it is about 
human nature. Here, once again, the book needs to steer a precarious 
path between polar opposites—this tıme between an ahistorical 
moral absolutism, and the brand of moral relativism into which 
historicism is sometimes thought to slide. Sayers’s exit-roure from 
this dilemma is via the well-travelled Hegelian-Marxist motorway of 
historical progress. On this theory, history reveals an overall, if 
somewhat uneven, tendency for the productive forces to progress, 
and, along with it, a wealth of human powers and capacities. What 
thus permits us to sit in judgement on a particular phase of history is 
the further potential for development which that situation bears 
within it as an immanent, contradictory force, but which it is 
currently thwarting. It is thus that our ethico-political judgements 
can be freed from the pretension of some God’s-eye vantage-point 
without lapsing unto the embarrassment of historical relativism. 


Despite a passing comment that ‘Marxism need not involve a 
teleological account of history’, Sayers is in fact a full-blooded 
teleologist. So was Marx, at least from time to time; but there are 
indeed sufficient grounds in his and Engels’s work on which to 
construct a non-teleological theory of history as well. It is simply that 
Sayers himself, with his reiterated belief thar history constitutes an 
ordered, rational series of stages, each of which slumbers immanent in 
the previous one, and which will necessarily culminate in the 
historical ‘destiny’ of socialism, plumps for the less rather than the 
more defensible version of Marx himself. S.H. Rigby’s Marxism and 
History valuably distinguishes these two competing texts within 
Marx’s work, and amply demonstrated the untenabulity, both 
theoretically and empirically, of the teleological model. 


His historical determinism aside, however, Sayers’s model of morality 
has much to commend it. He recognizes that Marx is out to shift the 
whole register of morality from a Kantian-deontological to a 
eudaemonic one, which turns not on abstract rights and duties but on 
those forms of historical self-realization which make for happiness. 
He sees, in short, that morality for Marxism is about abundance of 
life, not—or, at least, not in the first place—+ights, injunctions and 
prohibitions. Marxist ethics primarily are about how to live well and 
enjoyably, not about what we must do, though it is probable that 
establishing the conditions for the former entails something of the 
latter. And Sayers’s historicist suspicion of abstract ideas of justice 
overlooks the point that the concept of justice is bound to be involved 
in the notion of eudaemonia as long as such well-being is to be 
secured for everyone. Justice concerns the social distribution of well- 
being, and the regulation of competing claims to it. But since what it 
is to live well in Marx’s view is to be able to realize one’s powers, 
needs and capacities in as rich, untrammelled and all-round a way as 
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possible, there is a sense in which he has shifted the whole question of 
morality from the ‘superstructure’ to the ‘base’. For it is by the 
unleashing of actual productive forces that these human powers and 
capacities are bred, and only by a transformation of the social 
relations of production that the conditions ın which they can flourish 
all-round can be created. 


The Limits of Romantic Libertarianism 


Even so, Sayers’s account skirts certain difficulties in this otherwise 
attractive ethic, which is in fact romantic rather than Marxist in 
provenance. For Sayers, it ıs what makes for potential historical 
progress within any particular historical régime which provides the 
touchstone by which that order is to be judged. There is a fairly 
homogeneous set of repressed productive powers struggling to get 
out from beneath any particular class society, and what counts as 
morally good is to liberate this development in a process of which 
socialism will be the culmination, But baulked human capacities are 
by no means so homogeneous. Sayers must either assume that all such 
capacities are positive, or provide some criteria by which the more 
positive are to be distinguished from the more negative. And the 
problem for a historicist is that, if constant development is really all 
we have, then history would seem to provide no stable basis for such 
criteria. Sayers accordingly adopts the bold but implausible strategy 
of seeing any productive potential which class society impedes as 
positive. The term ‘productive’, hovering as it does between fact and 
value, is convenient for his argument here. There is a developing 
process known as human nature, and to act morally is to allow it tc 
evolve, confident in the assumption that all of its evolutions will be 
enrichments. This is a naturalistic ethics with a vengeance, for which 
whatever (potentially) is is right. What is wrong, in a simplistic 
romantic-libertarian conception, is repression. And what is being 
held back here by class society is a human nature which forms a 
single, non-contradictory, unified narrative, and which, for all ics 
dynamism, thus begins to look distinctly like the more essentialis 
conceptions of humanity which Sayers is out to rebut. It is just tha 
this, so to speak, is an essence in motion. 


But by what criteria do we determine which historical capacities are 
beneficent and which not? Which of the potentials which capitalisn 
is currently obstructing should be fostered and which should not 
bearing in mind that bourgeois legality currently restricts such 
‘productive’ human potentials as strangling one’s guiltless neighbou 
with one’s bare hands? For, unless one smuggles positive value int 
the concept of production from the outset, thus making the whol 
issue superlatively simple to resolve, strangling is certainly th 
realization of a productive capacity. To reply that we should actualiz 
only those capacities which make for socialism is simply to beg th 
question, since, 1f socialism is valuable because it is a positive form c- 
self-realization, what is to count as such positive self-realization sti 
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needs to be determined. As we have seen, one can seek to avoid the 
problem of discriminating among capacities by espousing a 
naturalistic ethics, for which, in effect, whatever is should be realized. 
This leaves open the question of whether, if it also belongs to one’s 
nature to create new needs and powers, these should also be realized 
on naturalistic grounds—hbecause the capacity to generate them is 
natural—or whether they might be ‘false’ needs which can thus be 
backed by no such naturalistic guarantees. A creature whose nature it 
is to create new needs might also be thought to create needs which are 
false to that need-creating nature. Sayers believes that Marxism is just 
such an ethical naturalism, refusing the distinction between fact and 
value; but he does not tell us how we rule out realizing capacities like 
the power to rape and torture, even though something like this has 
been among the darker implications of a certain romantic-libertarian 
strain of ethical naturalism. D.H. Lawrence held that it was a 
crime to hold himself above his basest desire, since it was, after all, 
part of him. 


It is typical of such romantic libertarianism to hold that capacities 
become negative only by virtue of being repressed, though, in this 
sense, Marx himself might well have been a romantic libertarian, at 
least on occasions. For Nietzsche and Freud, by contrast, some 
capacities become positive on/y by being repressed, or sublimated. A 
variant on this romantic paradigm is what one might term moral 
aestheticism: what is bad, as with moral naturalism, is not capacities 
themselves, but their imperfect realization; what is good, like a fine 
poem or portrait, is a power faithfully, fully, robustly incarnated. 
Hegel’s ‘the actual is the rational’ is a distant relative of this case. 
Whatever the variants, however, ‘the development of powers, needs 
and capacities’ is simply too broad a category to be morally criterial. 
Yet where, for historicist thought, are the criteria for selecting 
amongst such powers to spring from? Not, to be sure, from a morality 
transcendent of history, or from a normative, non-naturalistically 
conceived human nature. For the latter move would simply push the 
question of criteria back a stage: how do we decide which particular 
capacities represent our nature at its truest and finest, and so can be 
set in judgement over our actual historical behaviour? 


Problems of Progress 


Sayers is not oblivious to this problem, but neither does he 
satisfactorily resolve it. He sees that to appeal to historical progress is 
inevitably to appeal to certain values—to a certain conception of 
what counts as progress; but he sidesteps the question of the 
transhistorical criteria which such an appeal seems to imply simply 
by asserting that the idea of progress is for Marxism inseparably 
descriptive and normative. A Hegelian piety about the unity of fact 
and value is thus made to do service for genuine argument. Progress, 
he insists, is something ‘higher’, not just in the sense of ‘later’, but in 
the sense of ‘more developed’ or ‘more evolved’. But this merely begs 
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the question of what kind of evolutions are to count as positive. 
Cruise missiles are more evolved than paper darts, but they are hardly 
to be greeted with more acclaim. It is no knockdown case against an 
ahistorical morality to emphasize, as Sayers rightly does, that a 
critique of the actual must somehow be immanent within ıt. For 
there are many critical, contradictory potentials latent within any 
historical situation, and it is not unreasonable—though ıt may be 
erroneous—to assume that, since history itself does not inform us 
which of its potentials to realize, and since human capacities do not 
come with a ‘good to use’ label stamped upon them, we might have to 
look elsewhere for guidance. The potentials may be immanent in a 
specific situation, whereas the norms which identify them may not. If 
this seems a curious idea, it is arguably no more curious than the 
historicist assumption that what is positive is simply further 
productivity. The idea of immanent critique also usually involves 
demonstrating how a particular social order is structurally incapable 
of living up to its own morally admirable ideas, thus condemning it 
by its own self-proclaimed standards in a way considerably more 
effective than upbraiding it from some standpoint whose validity it 
might not even recognize. But by what criteria are the self- 
proclaimed standards to be judged morally admirable? Because they 
are historically progressive? But how do we judge that? 


Sayers simplifies the problem somewhat by adopting an excessively 
stagist view of the positive and negative aspects of capitalism. In the 
teeth of the fashionable anti-modernisms of our time, he valuably 
recalls us to the emancipatory features of capitalism, pointing out 
how alienation and the like has its progressive side. He also seems to 
regard this case as rather more original than it 1s. But having ınsistedili 
that capitalism is in this sense inherently contradictory, he adopts the 
familiar Marxist schema of distinguishing between its earlier, 
progressive unfolding and its later degeneration, once capitalist social» 
relations have become a brake on historical progress. This is true as fai 
as it goes; but, from a moral standpoint, it fails to grasp the problem» 
of a system which is progressive and oppressive simultaneously. 
When Marx speaks of all positive things in capitalism being pregnant 
with their negative opposites, he ıs not thinking sequentially, though 
he thinks sequentially about the system too. ‘Development’, ın short. 
is not a reliable enough moral criterion, since many of the 
objectionable aspects of capitalism are as much a function ot 
development as are the more enlightened ones. It is not just a case o 
the system being good when ıt is still developing but bad when it i: 
stagnating. Not all ‘dynamism’—that humanist buzzword—is to x 
celebrated. ‘Good’ for Sayers basically means ‘progressive’, which, i1 
turn, means that the present situation is an improvement over som: 
older one as judged by the standards of current human needs. But it i 
perfectly possible to judge that capitalism is an improvement in some 
ways and a deterioration in others. Fredric Jameson’s remark thay 
capitalism is both the best and the worst thing that has eve 
happened to us is a rather lurid way of making the point. Someone 
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might see the system as positive in the sense of laying the ground for 
socialism, while still not considering that this outweighed its actual 
depredations. And this means that the positive and negative are so 
dialectically intertwined in the thrust of historical development that 
any simple conception of development as positive is inevitably 
undermined. Would socialism still be worthwhile if it took a 
nuclear war to bring it about? If the world were to be plunged in a 
few decades’ time into ecological disaster, nuclear catastrophe 
and widespread genocide, would we still be able to say with Sayers 
thar ‘the present form of civilization, even with all its discontents, 
is preferable to what went before’? Is it necessarily nostalgic 
primitivism to ask whether the gains of modernity unquestionably 
outweigh its losses? 


In any case, Sayers’s progressivist ethics are as untenably future- 
oriented as Benthamite consequentialism. It seems a little abstract to 
argue that the mutilation of a child is wrong because it contributes to 
stymieing productive capacities which could produce a more humane 
political future. It might be rather less abstract to claim that the 
stymied future at stake here is not history’s but the chuld’s. And what 
if killing a child somehow does play a constructive role in the arrival 
of an umproved society? Would realizing this capacity then count as 
progressive? There are certainly cases of necessary evil; but we call 
them evil because we consider them to be wrong despite the fact that 
they may be unavoidable elements of a desirable outcome; and this 
suggests that there are moral criteria at play here other than simple 
progressivist ones. Sayers maintains that we always criticize an act as 
inhuman or degrading by our current, historically relative standards, 
which, in one sense, is undeniable: by what other standards could we 
judge? Even absolute standards are absolute for some historical judge. 
And to adopt the standards of another time or place is still for us to 
adopt them. But it does not follow that we necessarily accept some 
other set of historical standards to be valid too. It belongs to our 
historically relative standards to hold that, if some other historically 
relative standards do consider rape to be permissible, then they are 
wrong. Historicism and universalism are not in this sense inevitable 
antagonists. 


The Axis of Reciprocity 


Objections such as these do not necessarily undermine an ethics based 
upon self-realization, as long as the notion is stripped of the 
teleological determinism with which this book couples it. But the 
phrase ‘self-realization’ is an ambiguous one, suggesting as it does 
either a given self which is then realized, or a self which exists only in 
the process of being realized. It thus corresponds to the ambiguity 
implicit in the idea of a historical human nature, which can mean 
either a nature which is nothing but its history, or a nature to which it 
pertains to historically actualize itself. When Sayers asks himself why 
it is that self-development is valued, he replies, along with J.S. Mill, 
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in somewhat lame, utilitarian fashion thar people do actually desire 
1t. There are also a lot of people who actually do desire amassing 
as much power and material wealth as possible. In fact, not everyone 
values self-development—there are whole creeds which prize 
asceticism or self-sacrifice above it, for example—just as not 

-everyone, pace Marx, holds that the symmetrical, all-round 
development of the individual is necessarily preferable to achieving 
excellence in a single field. What Sayers might have claimed is thar 
we value self-development because such activity is constitutive of our 
nature or species-being, and that ‘species-being’, rather like the terms 
‘nature’ and ‘culcure’, thus provides a pivot between fact and value. 
But this, for Sayers, would no doubt steer rather too close to an 
essentialist rather than historicist idea of human nature. 


There ıs, in fact, a way in which a political ethics centred upon self- 
realization can avoid the pitfalls of progressivism without abjectly 
surrendering to some Platonic paradigm. Liberal morality holds that 
what allows us to discriminate between those capacities we should 
actualize and those we should not is whether my exercise of such self- 
realization will limit or damage yours. Socialist thought accepts this 
doctrine as far as it goes, but presses it further by introducing a 
notion overlooked by this book, that of reciprocity. We may realize 
those historically bred powers and capacities which do not obstruct 
the self-realization of others, but also, and above all, those capacities 
which provide the very ground and possibility of others’ self- 
realization, in a common reciprocal enhancement. It is this, surely, 
which the Communist Manifesto has in mind when it speaks of the free 
development of each becoming the condition of the free development 
of all. And this imperative is neither, in the manner of historicism, 
. spontaneously announced to us by our historical powers themselves, 
nor, in the fashion of absolutism, quite independent of historical 
development. Indeed, in one sense, this value judgement follows 
from the fact that social beings like humans are indeed bound up 
materially with one another, and, if each is to achieve self-realization 
in non-atomistic conditions, such reciprocity is perhaps the only way 
in which this is finally possible. Given that individual self-realization 
is a good, which requires more arguing than the naturalistically- 
minded Sayers is prepared to countenance, there may be a sense ip 
which, under certain historical conditions, socialism is its logica! 
outcome. 


This is by no means a political ethics without its problems; but ir 
fares better than a progressivist teleology which can only ever refe» 
terms like ‘good’ and ‘bad’ to a putative future. On the contrary, is 
can show us something of what is wrong with rape, torture, murde 
and exploitation right now, as well as serving the more usefu 
functions of a progressivist teleology by identifying those forces is 
the present which can be seen as prefiguring a more desirable future 
It is not, as ın Sayers’s rather simplistic expression/repression model 
that the human potential held back by the present will burs 
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themes 


lhe twentieth century ended with a stunning debacle for free-trade 
apitalism at Seattle, once a renowned centre of syndicalist militancy, 
ow HQ to corporations which hold the world in thrall. Coming soon 
ter the abandonment of the Mal, and Clinton’s defeat on fast-track 
gislation, the wro fiasco shows deepening disarray amongst the 
‘vants of globalization just as the spirited demonstrations and protests 
itnessed a promising-—f still tentative—meeting between students and 
‘orkers, eco-warriors and trade unionists. Jeffrey St. Clair supplies a 
vid and informative diary of five days that shook the world. The 
emonstrators and third-world delegates who derailed the Seattle 
»nclave do not yet have a plan, but they give everybody more time to 
ork on the ideas and alliances that are needed to produce one. Some 
„embers of the European Parliament urged that the best way to take 
erward global trade talks would be for the convening of a directly 
-ected assembly to monitor and arbitrate the deliberations of the wro. 
«ich a body could also be endowed with the revenue from a global Tobin 
«x, and a tax on all fossil fuels used in international commerce. While 
yere is certainly no preordained harmony of interests between workers 
id social movements in the First World, and the excluded majority of 
“umanity in the Third and Second, a thoroughgoing programme of 
ynamic redistribution and sustainable growth has something to offer all 
«cept the Western financial élites and the corporate rich. 


Manuel Riesco’s account of Chile in the Pinochet years and after explains 
1e extraordinary contradictions of what is often touted as a success story 
xr oeoliberalism in Latin America. Pinochet’s first ten years brought 
conomic misery as well as state terror to Chile’s inhabitants. But, 
1ereafter, there was to be economic growth. Riesco explains not only the 
xcial cost of this advance but also how the new momentum of the Chilean 
conomy owed much to structural transformations inherited from the 
emocratic order which Pinochet overthrew. Under the presidencies of 
qei and Allende in the 1960s and early 1970s, the latifundia were broken 
p and the copper mines nationalized, measures that Pinochet could 
xploit to buttress army rule. In the early 1980s, Chile’s historic welfare 

“%gime was privatized and the resulting health and pension funds 
irnished the country’s financial institutions with resources they use 
xal and regional expansion. The resulting recovery -fdypuitéd: 

-omplex transition from dictatorship to democracy, tHe 
shich are now in train. f£ 
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‘atrick O’Brien’s authoritative assessment of the li etene 








imperial trajectory from the Glorious Revolution of 1688 to the outbre: 
of war in 1914 brings out the intimate connections between economic at 
military power. He argues that Hanoverian Britain made striking gai: 
from its formal and informal empire, notwithstanding its defeat in Nor 
America. But the imperialism of the later Victorian epoch, while devast 
ting for the colonized, brought little real benefit to the imperial metropo! 
itself, since it confirmed the archaic structures of ‘gentlemanly capitalist 
and incurred high defence costs. His conclusion—that the liber 
imperialists fatally underestimated the dangers and distractions of tl 
imperial project—is not without its contemporary echoes. 


Many of the perversions, tragedies and disasters of the twentieth centu 
sprang from the brutalities of the First World War. The study of Ro 
Luxemburg and Paul Levi with which we open this issue gives an accou» 
of the great courage and insight with which these two leading Germ: 
Marxists sought to mobilize against militarism, social devastation ar 
deadly counterrevolution. Paul Levi survived Luxemburg to become tl 
strategist of the German Communist Party in its first years, during whic 
he countered the suicidal tactics of the ultra-leftists while reaching out f+ 
the widest unity against reaction and the early stirrings of Nazism. But b 
refusal to defer to the Comintern led to his ejection from the leadership + 
a party which he had done so much to build. The poignancy of his story 
that his ideas so strikingly anticipated the critique of Cominter 
adventurism which were to be made in different ways by Trotsky, LukéA- 
and Gramsci and which, if implemented, might have prevented Hitles 
conquest of power. 


Stimulated by a new study of the purges, Slavoj Zizek’s tonic reflectiot 
contest the lazy or confused notion that the nature of Nazism and Stalis 
ism is advanced simply by identifying them as the products of evil. B 
urges that to do so short-circuits both historical explanation and soci: 
analysis. And he further contends that Stalinism was, in fact, the mor 
totalitarian because it was the perversion of a genuinely utopian impulse. 


Linda Weiss reviews two recent studies of globalization, exploring tt 
opportunities that governments actually possess for avoiding the suppose 
imperatives of social dumping. Weiss looks at the way in which a strategy « 
‘managed openness’ could enable them to resist the dictates of neoliber. 
orthodoxy. 


, Finally, John Roberts offers a fascinating account of the Danish avam 
garde film The Idiots, while Michael Chanan evokes the late flowering « 
Cuban son in the films Buena Vista Social Club and Lagrimas Negras. 
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David Fernbach 


Rosa Luxemburg’s Political Heir: 
An Appreciation of Paul Levi 


Seventy years after his death in 1930, a full biography of Paul Levi is still 
«waited. In English, the material available on him is scant indeed. Yet the most 
vasic facts of his life, cut short in middle years, suggest an individual whose 
‘ontribution to the socialist cause was significant, and whose personality has a 
certain fascination. Levi led the German Communist Party’ in its first two 
rears, after the deaths of Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht on 15 January 
«919, and of Leo Jogiches on 10 March. The party he inherited, orphaned 
within weeks of its birth, suffered further defeats in the next few months. Yet, 
vy the end of 1920, Levi presided over a buoyant party with a third of a million 
nembers—this dramatic turnaround due chiefly to his adept tactical decisions. 
tlis dispute with the Comintern, however, was already incipient: he resigned 
rom the leadership in February 1921, and was expelled from the party after 
lenouncing the disastrous “March Action’ instigated by Moscow's emissaries. 
Though both Lenin and Levi sought for a while to repair the breach, the 
arting of the ways became final in 1922 when Levi published Rosa 
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Luxemburg’s pamphlet on the Russian Revolution, and Lenin 
countered by compiling the list of heresies shortly to be known as 


Tt is this controversy in the early years of Communism with which 
Levi's name is principally associated. Yet his political career was far 
from ended. As a Reichstag member for ‘red Saxony’, he was 
intellectual leader of the left opposition within the reunited spp. 
Already in 1923, he warned of the dangerous social roots of the Nazi 
movement, and struggled to defend and advance the democratic 
gains of the Weimar republic. As a lawyer, he fought a string of 
celebrated political trials, culminating in the Jorns case which 
established the facts of the murder of Luxemburg and Liebknecht and 
exposed the cover-up that had taken place. When he died suddenly in 
January 1930, among the many obituaries was that of Albert 
Einstein, who called Levi ‘one of the wisest, most just and courageous 
persons I have come across’.? 


Looking Again at Levi 


Discussion of Levi in English literarure has focused almost entirely on 
his expulsion from the KPD, and only one scholarly article has done 
justice even to this. In 1964, Helmut Gruber wrote in Sservey on ‘Paul 
Levi and the Comintern’, and went on to publish some key texts by 
Levi and his adversaries in his collection International Communism in the 
Age of Lenin.> Gruber’s presentation still stands up well as far as it goes. 
But his narrow focus did not even allow a discussion of Levi's 
achievement in building the KPD into a mass party, while the material 
on Levi gathered in subsequent German publications casts the ‘Levi 
case’ in a broader perspective. A review of Levi's career at this point 
may assist debate on such questions as whether revolutionary 
socialism ın Weimar Germany could have taken a different form from 
Leninism; whether Rosa Luxemburg’s interpretation of Marxism 
could have been successfully applied; and to what degree the division 
of the Left into two warring camps, unable to resist the rise of fascism, 
was historically determined. 


Paul Levi was born on 11 March 1883 into a securely bourgeois 
family, typical of assimilated Germans of Jewish origin in its 


* The party thar grew out of the Spartakus group was called originally the Kommunistische 
Parce: Deutschlands (Spartakusbund). After the merger wrth che left Independents in 
November 1920, it was known as the Vereinigte Kommunustische Parte: Deutschlands, 
then, from Apnl 1921, as the Kommunistuche Parte: Deutschlands Geknon der 
Kommunistischen Internationale). It 1s referred to chrougbout here as the KPD 

2 Cited after Charlocre Beradt, Pas] Lew, Frankfort 1969, p 127 

3 Helmut Gruber, ‘Paul Levi and the Comintern’, Sarsy, no 58, October 1964, abbre- 
vated version in H Gruber, Intermatronal Commxnism m the Age of Learn, New York 1967 
More recently, see Udo Winkel, ‘Paul Levi and His Significance for the Communurt 
Movement in Germany’, translated in Reselatremery History, vol 5, no. 2, Spring 1994. 
This consists chiefly of extracts from Levi's own woungs, and thus complements well 
the present article. 
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dedication to literature and the arts, and to the values of liberal 
democracy.* Less typically, their home was in Hechingen, a small 
town in the Swabian hills, where Paul’s father owned a textile mill. 
He attended the Gysxasivm in Stuttgart, and his twin passions of 
socialism and law were formed before he left school. His university 
studies took him to France as well as other German cities, and he 
retained a certain admiration for Clemenceau—defender of Dreyfus 
and of the republic. The subject of his doctoral thesis at Heidelberg 
was ‘Complaints and Actions against the Administration’, but he 
was widely read even by the standards of his time, and, in the 
19208, was to produce original interpretations of the trial of 
Socrates and of the Cataline conspiracy. From 1906, he practised as 
a lawyer in Frankfurt, and contributed sufficiently to the work of 
the spp to be elected a town councillor in 1914. He made no 
original claims as a theorist, though he remained true to classical 
Marxism and competently edited Rosa Luxemburg’s posthumous 
Introduction to Political Economy. It was as a shrewd political tactician 
that Levi came into his own, seeking the best way forward for the 
proletarian cause. 


Levi was uncompromisingly an intellectual, even something of an 
aesthete. He collected Chinese porcelain, and this figured 
significantly on the charge-sheet drawn up by Karl Radek as 
secretary of the Comintern. At meetings of the KPD Zentra/e,> if 
business dragged, he would pull out a copy of the London Trmes to 
read. Tall and lanky, elegantly dressed, a keen skier and 
automobilist, he was equally removed from any Jewish stereotype 
and from being a ‘man of the people’. To his KPD comrades, he 
seemed somewhat solitary, and most of them did not feel very warm 
in their relations with him. He never married, and enjoyed the 
freedom of a bachelor existence, though at his funeral ‘alongside left- 
wing journalists and writers stood fur-clad young women, more than 
one of whom could have worn widow's weeds’.? He could lapse 
jovially into the Swabian dialect of his childhood environment, and 
ın Saxony was to win friendship and admiration for his dedication to 
his working-class constituency. 


4 The material on Levi's early Life bere draws especially on Charlotte Beradt, Peal Lew, 


Beradt’s book 1s extremely patchy, lacks an analyncal framework, and uw especially 
inadequate on Levi's KPD period. The subject of Quack's us explained by its subute, ‘Paul 
Levi—Rosa Loxemburg. Polrncal Work and Personal Relationship’; it wes she who 
discovered the fifty letters from Rosa to Paul. Both authors had access to the Panl Levi 
collection now at the Archiv fiir Sozialdemokrare in Bonn, which is the necessary sarung 
point for any further research. Charlocce Beradt also edited a useful collection of Levi's 
writings, Zwischen Spartakus wud Sexsaldemekratie, Frankfurt 1969 

3 The lesding instance of the KPD was in early years known as the Zentrale, with around a 
dozen members This corresponds to what in larer Communist practice was the politcal 
committee or politburo. 

® Clare Zetkan, Erexmerxages an Lenta, Berlin 1929, cited after Gruber, Internationa! 
Commaniom, p. 354. The view 1s confirmed in other sources 


The Spartakist 


In September 1913, Rosa Luxemburg was charged in Frankfurt after 
a speech in which she called on workers to refuse to fire on 
their class brothers if the threat of war materialized. Paul Levi was 
recommended to her as a lawyer, and became right away a staunch 
disciple. The case itself was a cause célébre when it came to 
trial in February 1914, and Rosa Luxemburg’s defence a bravura 
performance. What remained a close secret, until her letters to Levi 
were unearthed in the 1980s, is that, for nearly a year, the pair had a 
passionate love affair. The correspondence—only her side survives— 
shows hasty meetings, joint speaking tours, holiday plans. A few 
brief extracts will give its complex tenor: 


“Darling, that was so nice: on Monday you preached on imperialism 
in Frankfurt, on Tuesday I did in Charlottenburg.’® “What do you 
think, darling, how fantastic! It’s a prosecution from war minister 
von Falkenhaym for insult to the officer corps and NCOs, because at 
the Freiburg meeting on 7 March I proposed proceedings against 
the abuse of conscripts and told how these “defenders of the 
fatherland” are kicked around.’? “My love, yesterday the desire for a 
word from you made me sick, first thing today your letter arrived. I 
was already prepared for unpleasant decisions. Rosenlfeld] and 
others here believe I may be imprisoned any moment...’!° 


By the outbreak of war, the relationship seems to have mellowed into 
a synopathetic friendship; but Paul would have had, as Rosa's lover, a 
privileged access to her mind. In this woman half a generation older, 
Paul found the word of Marxism made flesh, and, though this unique 
apprenticeship was apparently unknown even to her closest circle, 
Levi’s close intellectual relationship to his mentor was certainly 
recognized, and played no small part in his qualification for 
the KPD leadership. 


Levi was called up in April 1915, while giving a series of lectures 
against the war. He was sent with a local regiment to the Vosges. He 
decided to escape from the army by starving himself, and eventually 
was discharged on medical grounds. He then travelled to Switzerland 
where he got to know Lenin. In April 1917, when Lenin and his party 
arranged to travel through Germany on the famous ‘sealed train’, Levi 
signed a declaration approving this on behalf of the German 
internationalists. Lenin’s regard for Levi's political talent remained 
high, and even when Levi later ‘lost his head’, as Lenin put it, he 
allegedly added that Levi was ‘the only one in Germany who had a 


7 Gruber, Internatronal Commxnism, pp 391-2. His account of Levi's funeral 1s based on a 
verbal report from Levi's frend Heinz Pol. 

* 3 May 1914, Rosa Luxemburg, Gesssemmlis Briefs, vol. 5, Berlin 1984, p 434- 

913 May 1914; ibid., p. 435 

10 Mid-May 1914, ibid , p. 436 

1! There seems to be no firm source for this often-told anecdote 
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head to lose’.™ There is then, for a year, something of a gap in the 
record, and Radek was to charge that Levi ‘does not go into hiding to 
risk his life for the ideas of the Spartakus League, as was done by 
Johann Knief, [Wilhelm] Pieck, and Karl Becker. Paul Lev: lives and 
travels abroad, engaging in Spartacist activities as a sideline.’’? Radek 
was a master of journalistic distortion from the time he lived in 
Germany before the war. In 1914, he joined a dissident faction in the 
SDKPit—the Polish Marxist party that Luxemburg and Jogiches still 
controlled—which sided with the Bolsheviks in the Russian 
organizational dispute; shortly before the war, Luxemburg sought his 
expulsion from the spp on grounds of personal dishonesty. He was 
Levi’s neighbour in Davos in the winter of 1916-17, where they 
heard the news of the Russian February revolution and travelled 
immediately to see Lenin in Zürich.” When Radek arrived in Berlin 
on 29 December 1918, as the Bolsheviks’ emissary to the KPD, 
Jogiches and Levi had to prevail on Luxemburg to at least treat him 
civilly, such was her contempt. This was the context for her often- 
quoted remark to Radek, “We need no commissar for Bolshevism.’ 
Levi was indeed slow to return from Switzerland, but, after the arrest 
of Leo Jogiches in March 1918, he moved to Berlin to assist with the 
work of Spartakus. He also maintained his connections with 
Stuttgart, where Clara Zetkin lived, where the Spartakists controlled 
the local Independent Socialists (USPD), and where Levi helped 
organize deserters from the armed forces.*5 


The ‘Big-Mouth’ Luxemburg 


Rosa Luxemburg’s continuing mentorship of Levi in the final months 
of her life, and her regard for his political acumen, is apparent in a 
number of ways. In Summer 1918, she smuggled out of Breslau 
prison the first in a series of articles, “The Russian Tragedy’, which 
the editors of Spartakus (Ernst Meyer, Paul Levi and Eugen Leviné) 
reluctantly published—without signature, and with a distancing 
note. In September, Levi visited Luxemburg in Breslau, mandated to 
persuade her not to insist on publishing the intended sequels. Levi 
undoubtedly shared at this time the uncritical admiration for the 
Bolsheviks’ success that was typical of the new Spartakist generation. 
A further factor was the opening of a Soviet mussion ın Berlin 
following the peace of Brest-Litovsk, which substantially aided the 
work of the Spartakists at this time.*® Luxemburg reluctantly agreed 


1 Karl Radek, “The Levi Case’, in Gruber, Intermattenal Comaexntom, p. 344 

13 Beradt, Pax! Lert, p 19. 

™ Cf, Warren Lerner, Ker! Redek: The Last Internatromalsst, Stanford 1970 

13 See Mathilde Jacob, “Von Rosa Luxemburg und ihren Freunden in Kreg und 
Revolution 1914-1919", Hoover Institution Archrve, which reproduces a political report 
Levi sent to Luxemburg 1n pason ın the days before the November revolution (Copy 1, pp. 
88e-c). Levi here reises the question whether the movement should aim at proletaran 
dictarorship or a constituent assembly. (An English edition of Mathilde Jacob's memorr, 
Rasa Luxemburg: Ax Intemats Porsrast, is currently in preparation.) 

16 The Soviet mission was closed down by the German government at the beginning of 
November, when revolution was already impending 


to refrain for the time being from public criticism of the Bolsheviks, 
though she continued to work up her articles into a pamphlet and 
wrote to Levi, ‘I am writing this pamphlet for you, and if I convince 
only you, I shall not have done the work in vain.’™ It was to take the 
lessons of experience before Levi was fully convinced. 


With the November revolution and Luxemburg’s release from prison, 
Levi worked closely with her on the daily Rote Fahne, addressing 
meetings and as a member of the Spartakus Zeatrale. Levi was the one 
Spartakus leader beside Luxemburg and Liebknecht whose name 
appeared regularly in public print—Leo Jogiches remaining, as ever, 
in the background. As the sPD's Vorwärts put it, ‘Karl Liebknecht, a 
certain Levi and the big-mouth Luxemburg, who never stood at a 
lathe or in a workshop, are ın the process of ruining everything that 
we and our fathers aspired to.’ Or, in the words of a scurrilous leaflet, 
‘Judah has reached for the crown. We are to be ruled by Levi and 
Rosa Luxemburg.'?® 


At the Kpp’s founding conference on 30—31 December 1918, Levi 
reported for the Zentrale on the most sensitive of current questions, 
participation in the forthcoming elections to the National Assembly. 
Despite his skilful handling of the issues, the leadership was defeated 
on this question by.62 votes to 23. Given the hesitancy with which 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht had decided on an organizational break 
with the USPD in the first place, the prevalence of the ultra-Left put in 
question the very project of a separate party, and Jogiches had even 
voted in these circumstances against the formation of the KPD—two 
weeks before he himself had to take over its leadership.'? 


Though Jogiches had successfully run the Spartakists’ illegal 
organization from summer 1916 to his arrest in March 1918, he 
preferred to remain behind the scenes, and was too much the Polish 
foreigner to appear as leader of a German party—even the KPD. 
The Zentrale agreed that, while Jogiches would lead the party, Levi 
should be its outward representative, and when Jogiches was 
killed on 10 March 1919, Levi's assumption of his position was 
unchallenged. As Clara Zetkin was later to explain to Lenin, Levi 
‘1s no ambitious political careerist. It was his fate and not his wish 
that he assumed the leadership of the party at a young age and 
without great political experience or profound theoretical education. 


= Paul Levi, Introduction to Rosa Luxemburg, Drs rasche Revelatren, Berlin 1922, p. I 
This quotarion 1s best known to English readers from J.P Nettl's Rese Laccembary, New 
York 1966, vol 2, p. 698, bur Nett! mustransleces it as Tam writing this pamphlet only 
for you’ In the light of the subsequently revealed love af, the wrong impression grven 


18 Beradt, Pas! Len, p. 21. 
9Tt was at the conference of the Spartakusbund on 29 December, the day before the 
founding congress of the EPD, that Jogiches voted against the proposed new party 
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Following the murder of Rosa, Karl and Leo he had to take it over, 
though he often enough resisted it.’*° 


That Levi was still alive was due to his imprisonment when the white 
terror began, which proved the safest place to be.” And if he bad to 
take over the party, this was a function of two factors: his own 
qualifications and the limitations of his possible rivals. His skills were 
already evident as writer, orator, and organizer; his tactical aptitude 
still had to be proved. Only two other candidates could have been 
seriously considered. Leviné was brilliant in a different way, with a 
revolutionary panache reminiscent of Trotsky, which Levi would not 
seek to match. But Leviné had struck a semi-detached position at the 
founding congress, and was not voted onto the Zentrale. He had 
taken too high a risk with the Vorwérts occupation during the 
Spartakuswoche, and went on to oppose Rosa Luxemburg, just days 
before her death, on the question of the new International to be formed 
in Moscow, which she and Liebknecht both agreed was premature. Of 
the younger leaders, Ernst Meyer had done most for Spartakus during 
the war years, but his strength was that of a scholar and editor, and it is 
typical thar, at the founding conference, he was charged with greeting 
the delegates and guests, rather than leading one of the six debates.” 
Levi was the obvious successor, and he was soon to prove his political 
acumen on the party's desperate problem of tactics. 


The Party Leader 


Following the defeats of its first weeks and months, the infant KPD 
was an easy target for government repression. A state of siege was 
proclaimed in Berlin in March, after an unsuccessful general strike 
was coupled with renewed street fighting. The party offices were 
occupied by the military, and Levi retreated with the leading 
comrades first to Frankfurt, then to Hanau, finally managing to 
produce Rote Fabus for some weeks in Leipzig until Noske’s troops 
occupied the city on 11 May.?3 Ten days earlier, the Bavarian soviet 
republic had been crushed, and Leviné was shot after the semblance of 
a trial. Until December, the party was formally outlawed under the 
state of siege declared in Berlin and its other strongholds. The 
leadership were unable to hold their followers to a reasoned tactical 
line, and the Zentrales was itself divided. The newly recruited rank- 
and-file showed a laudable readiness for combat, but the cost was that 
they became tagged for the majority of class-conscious workers as 


© Zetkin, Erreserengen aa Lentu. Cited from Gruber, Iuternatrema! Communtim, p 354. 

a Mathilde Jacob describes the circumstances of her own and Levi's arrest, when 
Luxemburg and Liebknecht were already ın hiding; “Von Rosa Luxemburg und ihren 
Freunden.. ', pp 102-3. 

™ These were “The Crsis in the USP’ (Liebknecht); The National Assembly’ (Levi); ‘Our 
Programme and the Political Situarion’ (Luxemburg); ‘Our Organization’ (Hugo 
Eberlein, standing in bere for Leo Jogiches); “Economic Struggles’ (Paul Lange), 
‘Tnternanonal Conference’ (Hermann Duncker). See Hermann Weber, De Granduag der 
KPD, Berlin 1993, p 49- 

33 Jacob, “Von Rosa Luxemburg und ihren Freunden .’, pp. 111-14. 


‘putschists’. Opposition to electoral and trade-union work was still 
the prevailing sentiment. 


The other factor in the equation was the development of the USPD. 
The Independent Socialist Party had been formed in April 1917, after 
18 Reichstag members refused to vote further war credits and were 
expelled from the spp. The party uneasily grouped together, under 
the dominant issue of peace, long-time revisionists such as Eduard 
Bernstein and Kurt Eisner, the ‘Marxist centre’ around Karl Kautsky, 
as well as radicals such as Georg Ledebour and Wilhelm Dittman not 
yet prepared to rally to the Spartakist message of revolution. Rosa 
Luxemburg had been dismissive of the Independents’ lack of resolve, 
though the Spartakists joined the new party as an organized group. 
Tt was a foregone conclusion that, after the war, the Independents 
would break up into their component factions. Yet, by November 
1918, the USPD stood for a Raterepubltk (republic of workers’ 
councils), and its left wing steadily gained ascendancy in the 
following two years. The wave of revolution might have passed its 
peak, but radical socialism was still spreading among the working 
class, and, by 1920, even the centrists had to pay lip service to ‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’ .4 


Levi concluded that the party divisions in the working-class 
movement did not properly reflect the basic tactical options. While 
the USPD had a revolutionary wing that could be won for 
Communism, the KPD was itself riven between a wing that sought a 
mass base as the only effective agent of revolution, and the ‘left-wing 
Communists’, as Lenin was to call them, who cultivated putschist 
illusions which isolated them from the mainstream of the working 
class. Levi embarked on a complex manoeuvre: the goal was to win 
over the greater part of the USPD, but the necessary precondition for 
this was to break with the KPD’s own ultra-Left. Painful as it was to 
criticize the martyred Leviné, Levi staked out his position in the 
summer of 1919, in his comments on the Munich soviet: 


An Independent/Majonty Socialist/Anarchist ‘soviet republic’, 
established without sufficient foundation ın the masses, replaced by 
a Communist soviet republic with exactly the same lack... means 
replacing a zero by another zero, the headlong drive into a political 
maelstrom... If the masses embark on actions that are revolutionary 
only in appearance, but in reality lead to regression, then our duty is 
to come forward and warn, to criticize. We are not obliged to put 
ourselves at the head although it leads to disaster. Must we say all 
this? Yes, for the sake of clarity and the furture.73 


™ The most thorough work on the USPD 1s David W Morgan, The Socialis Loft and the 
Gorman Rovelxtron, Ithaca 1975 

35 Dæ Internatremale, vol 1, pos 9/10, August 1919. See Gruber, Ixtweatrene! Comment, 
Pp. 187-90. 
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A Creeping Stage 


At a clandestine national conference on 16 August, ‘Comrade Paul’ 
explained: ‘The revolution has apparently reached a dead end, such 
that we must speak of a dying back of the revolution. We stand now 
at the end of the epoch that opened on 9 November [1918] and led to 
a defeat for the revolution... We have entered a creeping stage in the 
revolution, and will no longer be able to count on great mass 
movements.’ While broad strata of the working class were still 
being radicalized and could be drawn to the Communist Party, Levi 
stressed that these best and surest elements wanted nothing to do 
with potential putschists any more than with anti-parliamentarians 
and anti-trade-unionists. 


‘Levi met fierce resistance in the party. As the founding congress had 
shown, the leftists were a majority in the rank-and-file, and could 
potentially take over the leadership if they were not blocked in time. 
In October 1919, the KPD’s second congress was held, moving daily 
through a succession of south German venues, one step ahead of 
military repression. Here Levi, with a bare majority on the party 
Zentrale, made a successful coup. In his opening address he attacked 
as ‘syndicalists’ the various elements of the opposition—anti- 
parliamentarians, opponents of the trade unions, and anti- 
centralists. Those who would not subscribe to the official line were 
expelled, almost half of the party’s membership, which was given at 
the congress as 106,656. A few months later, they formed the short- 
lived Communist Workers, Party (KAPD). At the KPD congress, Levi 
still presented his aim as winning USPD left-wingers individually, 
but, before the USPD had .its own congress in November, Levi 
approached the leaders of its left wing, who agreed to co-operate on a 


unifying tactic. 


At this time, communications with Moscow were still limited; 
despite the founding of the Comintern in March 1919, it was only 
the following year that the Bolshevik leaders could offer regular 
tactical advice to their foreign comrades. But there was no sign at this 
stage of an impending conflict. Radek was still in Germany until the 
end of the year and supported Levi in his approach to the 
Independents, as he had in the drastic pruning of the KPD. Though 
Lenin was still sharply hostile to the left Independents, he backed 
Levi's moves when Radek returned to Moscow and explained the 
situation to him.?” Neither Germans nor Russians at this point saw 
the issue in terms of “Bolshevism versus Luxemburgism’. Both Levi 
and Lenin, and Radek as their intermediary, saw the KPD’s line as the 
best tactic for the revolutionary forces in Germany. And though Levi's 
radical surgery might seem, in hindsight, an ominous precedent for 
subsequent splits that the Comintern engineered to ensure a ‘small 


*6 Cited from the Paul Levi erchrve in Beradt, Paal Let, p 32. 
17 See Mocgan, Ths Sectalsst Laft, p. 295. 


but pure’ core faithful to Moscow, this split proved itself in practice as 
leading forward to a mass Communist party. 


A Mass Base 


The campaign of denigration against Levi long predated his 
expulsion from the KPD ın 1921; the discontented leftists had already 
sought to bury him in a torrent of abuse: ‘the Judas of the German 
revolution’, ‘parliamentary stockjobber’, ‘political prima donna’ were 
among their favoured epithets? Even without these malcontents, 
however, Levi still faced an uphill struggle on the Zewtrale for the 
course he sought to pursue. This was made clear with the Kapp 
putsch of March 1920, when the Freikorps, whose dissolution was 
required by the Versailles treaty, occupied the government district in 
Berlin for four days, before a nation-wide general strike defeated their 
would-be dictator. Levi was once more in prison at the time, and, in 
his absence, the first slogan of the party leadership was ‘Not a finger 
for the republic.’ From his prison cell, Levi wrote: 


It is criminal to write, “The proletariat won't lift a finger for the 
republic.’ Do you realize what this means? It means turning our 
back on the greatest action of the proletariat... The ımportant 
thing now is that the putsch should be defeated without 
compromise.. As we have often promised before, in the event of a 
counter-revolutionary putsch, then action even together with the 
spp. And now, ‘Don’t lift a finger’! 


Every strike has its demands. The Communist Party has to put these 
demands, Vorwérts certainly won’t. The demands are...arming of 
the proletariat for the defence of the republic, i.e. distribution of 
weapons to the politically organized workers...immediate 
imprisonment of the leaders of the putsch by a proletarian special 
court, as a military court [would be] a comedy. Republic of councils, 
congress of councils, are not demands whose fulfilment we can work 
towards, especially as they are not demands on our opponents.79 


Nor. was this leftism that denied the value of republican gains 
confined to Levi’s opponents ın the KPD. The battle against Kapp had 
been led from a Berlin cellar by the sepruagenarian trade-union leader 
Karl Legien, a dyed-in-the-wool reformist, and a social-patriot 
during the war. But, alienated by the Prussian-sergeant mentality 
that had marked the Noske régime, Legien proposed from his 
temporary position of strength a government coalition of the two 
socialist parties, on a programme of democratization of Germany’s 
institutions, social legislation and nationalization of the mines. ‘Had 
Legien’s plan been realized,’ Franz Borkenau perceptively wrote, ‘it 


33 Beradt, Pas! Læs, p. 34 
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might have changed the fate of Germany.’ At the decisive meeting 
on 18 March, the KPD was represented by Wilhelm Pieck and Jacob 
Walcher, both, at the time, followers of Levi. They undertook thar, if 
the proposed government kept to its programme, the Communists 
would act as a ‘loyal opposition’. Walcher expressed himself in 
clumsy terms more pertinent to a trade unionist, and Levi faced the 
prospect of the Zentrale rejecting this plan; but it was scuppered 
instead by the left Independents, now in their own throes of 
revolutionary enthusiasm, who took up the same all-or-nothing 
attitude as the ‘left-wing Communists’. 


‘Towards Unification 


The defeat of the Kapp putsch at least gave new strength to the 
working class. The Independent vote soared in the elections of June 
1920, and the majority of this party was keen to join the Communist 
International.3! The spp was itself forced to slough off its most 
discredited leaders such as Noske and Stidekum. At the second 
congress of the Comintern in July/August 1920, a delegation from the 
USPD represented the party as a whole, though it was made clear to 
them that only its left wing would be acceptable in the new 
International. To Levi's surprise, however, a delegation was also invited 
from the KAPD, the ‘syndicalists’ whom Levi had expelled the previous 
year. Lenin had recalled even before the congress how ‘in 1907—08 the 
“Left” Bolsheviks on certain occasions...carried on more successful 
agitation among the masses than we did’. When the KPD delegation 
threatened to leave, the KAPD were kept at arm’s length, but, although 
Lenin still endorsed the tactics of the KPD under Levi’s leadership, 
including unity with the left USPD, his priority was ‘the amalgamation 
in a single party...of all those in the working-class movement who 
sincerely and conscientiously stand for soviet government and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat.’ Levi did not conceal at the congress 
his principled antipathy to putschism, and, when Lenin asked him 
about the prospects of an uprising of the German working class as 
response to the victory of the Red Army—momentarily at the gates of 
Warsaw-——Levi allegedly shrugged his shoulders. 


In October, the majority of the USPD accepted the Comintern’s 
“Twenty-One Conditions’ and joined the renamed United 
Communist Party of Germany (VKPD). The membership of the united 
party was given three months later as 449,700, of whom about 
370,000 were from the former Independents. The Communists also 


» Franz Borkenan, World Communism [1937], Ann Arbor 1962,p 155 

3! In this first Reichstag election under the Weimar constitution, the USPD won 4,896,095 
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#VI Lenin, ‘Left-Weag Commansim’. An Infantile Disorder, Appendix I. 


now had a sizeable presence in the Reichstag, and a number of 
regional newspapers. At the unification congress, Levi greeted the 
merger ‘with a deep inner satisfaction’: 


We stand together once again with a large group of comrades, with 
whom we are linked by the work of very many years, and from 
whom we were separated not because we pursued different goals, 
but because we believed we had to attain one and the same goal by 
different roads. The United Communist Party has been founded 
from our own forces and our own struggles.>4 


Pulling Different Ways 


The uspp decision had been swayed by a rousing speech from 
Zinoviev, who declared: ‘Hither one 1s Menshevik or Bolshevik, there 
is no third way’;>4 even a significant section of the Independents’ left 
wing, however, still found the Twenty-One Conditions unacceptable. 
Up to the unifying congress with the KPD, there was no criticism 
from the Comintern of Levi's policy. Immediately after, however, the 
trouble began. First, Moscow accorded the KAPD the status of a 
sympathizing party, which Levi could only see as pulling the 
movement in an opposite direction. He publicly rebuked the Russian 
comrades for this under the heading ‘An Intolerable Situation’. 
Against such interference in German affairs, Levi wrote: ‘If the 
objection 1s made that our tactics lack the emotional charge and 
broad gestures of the traditional revolutionary, our response is that 
what from the outside may seem the petty work of individual 
functionaries in the factory or trade union is dearer to us than all 
revolutionary psychopathy...No provision in the statutes of the 
Communist International obliges us...to declare all decisions of the 
Executive Committee as strokes of genius.’3> The lines were drawn, 
and those within the party who still pulled in a leftist direction were 
encouraged to attack Levi as a ‘semi-Menshevik’. Radek was now 
secretary of the Comintern, as well as specialist for German affairs, 
and was not above using personal information on Levi he had gained 
as a fnend in Switzerland as grist to the mill. 


In January 1921, Levi spoke to his comrades on the Zentrale on “The 
Beginnings of the Crisis in the Communist Party and the 
International’. This was prompted less by the murmurings against 
him in the KPD than by the Moscow-instigated split in the Italian 
Socialist Party, already an accredited section of the Communist 
International, and the expulsion of Serrati with his majority support, 
in the interest of a ‘small but pure’ core whose loyalty was direct to 
the International. Matthias Rakosi and Christo Kabakchiev carried 


33 Der Parteitag der Kommunistischen Parte’, Div [uternatrenale, vol. 2, 00 26. 
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this through at the Livorno congress, which Levi had also attended, 
and they travelled from there to Berlin, where Levi and his group 
refused to support their action: 


[I]f the Communist International functions in Western Europe in 
terms of admission and expulsion like a recoiling cannon...then we 
will experience the heaviest setback... [Our Russian] comrades did 
not clearly realize that splits in a mass party with a different 
intellectual structure than, for example, that of the illegal 
party...cannot be carried out on the basis of resolutions, but only 
on the basis of political experience. In Germany we have already had 

_ the experience of what happens when the Communists act as a 
small circle without the broad circle around them that are 
communistically oriented and ready to respond to Communist 
leadership... We must be fully clear whether we want to remain 
together as a mass and grow reciprocally, or whether after a certain 
coexistence we will again split away with the cream. 


In response to Radek’s increasingly overt threats (“Before you attack 
us, we'll draw the sword against you’), Levi asked in an open letter of 
30 January 1921, ‘Does the Executive or its German representative 
see my removal from the post of chair of the party as necessary or 
simply desirable?’37 Rakosi was now the Comintern’s official 
representative in Germany, and immediately engineered Levi's 
expulsion from the Zentrale together with Clara Zetkin and two 
other comrades. 


The ‘March Action’ 


Levi was in Vienna, en route to Italy to recharge his batteries, when the 
March Action broke out. This was instigated on the Comintern’s behalf 
by Béla Kun, whose soviet experiment ın Hungary had represented all 
that Levi was opposed to, and led by the purged Zextrale under 
Heinrich Brandler and August Thalheimer. With the ‘passive 
weakling’ Levi no longer in the way, dynamite attacks gave the signal 
for an uprising that had no hope of success, but was justified because it 
would serve to keep the class struggle on the boil. In the event, 
however, the Communists’ call for a general strike went completely 
unheeded outside their own ranks, in marked contrast to the previous 
year’s action against the Kapp putsch. At the end of the day, not only 
were several hundred workers dead and as many again imprisoned, but 
the membership of the United Communist Party that Levi had 
achieved was cut by half, and entire local organizations destroyed. 


% Thid., p. 47 Part of this is translated ın Gruber, Iætsrmatsssal Commxatim, p 306. 

37 Cited after Beradt, Past Lew, p. 45. 
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Revolution’, Ds Internationale, vol 1, no. 24 8 extracted in Gruber, Internstromal 
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The manipulative character of the March Action became public 
knowledge in May, when party documents were seized from Clara 
Zetkin while en route to Moscow, and reproduced in the SPD 
Vorwärts. At the Krupp works, for example, when workers would not 
heed the call to strike, Communist unemployed had been sent into 
the factories to drive them out by force. And, in central Germany, the 
intended heart of the action, “The mood of the workers was so 
unsatisfactory that the opinion prevailed that artificial means must 
be used to inflame the people... Attempts must be made to incite the 
workers by assassinations until they start to fight.’39 


Before publicly attacking this disastrous campaign, Levi wrote 
privately to Lenin on 27 March: 


Anyone familiar with my views knows that I experienced my 
withdrawal from the leadership of the Communist Party as a happy 
event rather than the opposite... What has been attained by the 
March Action, however, is that we stand in open opposition to the 
big organizations of the working class and the majority of the 
proletariat...I am approaching you with this personal request to 
consider the situation...For the time being I shell not go further 
than perhaps write a pamphlet to explain my views...4° 


Undoubtedly, the disaster of the March Action made waves even in 
Moscow. But this was a time of extreme political tension in Russia, 
just after the Kronstadt revolt, and more pressing concerns 
occupied Lenin for the moment. “Dear Friends,’ he wrote on 16 
April to the German Zentrale, ‘Unfortunately I was so busy and 
exhausted in the last few weeks that I was unable to read anything 
from the German press... Why not wait? Congress here 1 June.‘ 
Why not a private discussion here before the congress? Without 
public polemic, without expulsions, without pamphlet over 
differences. We have too few tested forces...at all costs avoid 
resignations or sharpening contradictions. 4 


By this time, however, Levi had published his pamphlet Unser Weg, 
after twice being refused a hearing by the Zentrale: 


For an anarchist club ıt is perfectly appropriate if the will of the 
leader commands and the believers with their death-courage obey. 
But for a mass party, that not only seeks to set the masses in motion, 
but is also itself a mass, it is not enough...only their own will, their 
own understanding, their own determination can move the 
masses... An action that corresponds simply to the political need 
of the Communist Party and not to the subjective need of 


39 Franz Borkensu, World Comrmrxxusm, pp 215-20. 

# Cited from the Paul Levi archrve after Zwuscher Spertakas and Sexseldamekraty, edited by 
C Berndt, p 48 

4! The Third Congress of the Comintern did not, ın the event, open untl 16 July. 

4 Cited from the Paul Levi archrve after Beradt, Pax! Lew, p. 49. 
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the proletarian mass is misguided from the start... The struggle 
of Communists against proletarians, of unemployed against 
employed, the appearance of the lumpenproletariat, the dynamite 
attacks, all these were the logical consequences.*3 


As for the party Zentrale, as the failure became evident there was a 
majority of five to three for breaking off the action. But the five 
refrained from pressing their point against the Comintern 
representatives, for fear of being accused of a lack of revolutionary 
will. ‘One of these gave as reason that, even when the action was lost, 
it was necessary to press on with it as far as possible, so that afterwards 
the policy would not have to be defended against the Left... This was 
not the reason given to the comrades now lying dead in central 
Germany, that their corpses would serve as dynamite for the party.’ 
Turning to the Comintern policy as a whole, Levi explained: 


Western Europe and Germany are becoming a testing ground for all 
kinds of duodecimo statesmen... Wherever these emissaries are at 
work, the discontent with them is the same. They never work with 
the leadership of the country concerned, and frequently work 
against it. The Executive 1s simply acting as a Cheka projected 
across the Russian frontier. The demand to do things differently 
and not hand the leadership in these countries to the inexperienced 
hands of inexperienced delegates, the call for a political leadership 
as against a party police, is not a demand for autonomy...If we 
manage to rescue the Communist idea in Germany, let the 
International not put any obstacles in the way of our returning 
to the past of the Communist Party and to the lessons of its 
founder...She showed us the way we have to go in the following 
words: ‘Combining the everyday struggle with the large-scale 
world reform, this is the great problem of the socialist movement, 
which has consistently to advance between two pitfalls of anarchism 
and opportunism: abandoning neither the mass character nor 
the final goal, not falling back into a sect or collapsing into a 
bourgeois reform movement.’44 


Expulsion 


Levi’s pamphlet made headlines both within Germany and abroad. 
On 16 April 1921, Rote Fahne confirmed: ‘Paul Levi Expelled from 
the Party’. Ic fell to August Thalheimer, under the heading “The 
Highest Law’, to explain the expulsion in terms that express the 
militarist and totalitarian philosophy that was already taking over 
the new International: 


43 Unser Wag Wider des Pxishumas, Berlin 1921; C Beradt, ed , Zweschen Spartakas und 
Sexsaldemekratss, pp. 44£F. 

“Ibid, p. 90 The Ross Luxemburg quocation s from Reform or Revelaten [1899], 
translated in Rass Lacceeberg Speaks, New York 1970, pp 88-9. 


With Paul Levi the German Communist movement is overcoming 
a part of its own past. A leader of high and shining talents, but a 
leader who did not surrender himself completely to the cause that 
he served... which ın the given historical circumstances means more 
than life itself, it means surrendering one’s complete personality to 
the party... With this separation the iron law of discipline is 
imposed at the top as well as in the ranks.45 


As was stressed again when Levi appeared before the party’s 
executive—a privilege soon withdrawn for future dissidents—his 
expulsion was not for his opposition to the March Action, but for 
‘breach of discipline’. Indeed, by this time, Kun’s ‘theory of the 
offensive’ had been rejected in Moscow, even before at the 
Comintern’s third congress in July. In Trotsky’s words, directly 
referring to Levi's second pamphlet What Is the Crime, the March 
Action or Its Criticism?, ‘It is our duty to say clearly and precisely to 
the German workers that we consider this philosophy of the 
offensive to be the greatest danger. And in its practical application 
to be the greatest crime.’4° And Lenin explained to Clara Zetkin, 
‘The “offensive theory” is not a theory at all, it’s an illusion, nothing 
but romanticism.’47 In stark refutation of the ‘theory of the offen- 
sive’, the theses adopted at the Third Congress insisted that the 
revolutionary wave in Europe was over, and world capitalism had, for 
the moment, stabilized. 


Levi chose not to attend the congress, and Zinoviev refrained from 
reading out the letter Levi had sent him protesting at his expulsion. 
But, as Clara Zetkin recounted ın her memoir, Lenin was loath to 
dispense with Levi's talents, and prepared to offer him a way back 
into the fold: ‘If Levi subordinates himself to party discipline—he 
can write anonymously for the party press, produce some good 
pamphlets—then, after three or four months, I will demand his 
rehabiliration in an open letter. We should not lose Levi, for his sake 
and that of the cause.’ ‘Levi literally cried with pain at the idea that 
the party was lost’, Zetkin explained to Lenin. ‘He had written his 
pamphlet in the spirit of the legendary Roman, who throws himself 
willingly unto the opening abyss, to save his country by sacrificing 
himself.’48 For a few months after the congress, Levi believed that, 
with the change in the Comintern line, he would still be accepted 
back on his own terms. In August, he wrote to Mathilde Jacob, “With 
us are the better part of those with whom Communist politics can be 
made. I am convinced that if we stand fast, the ECCI will give us all 
we ask and more, as they are beginning to understand that without 
our group the party 1s finished.’49 His supporters included not only a 


45 Cited after Beradt, Pas! Lan, p 53. 

# Leon Trotsky, The Ferst Five Yours of the Coumansst International, vol 1, New York 1945, 
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1 Zetkin, Ermemrangen an Lassa, cited after Graber, [nsernatronal Commanttm, pp. 353-4 

# Ibid., p. 354. 
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large group of rank-and-file ‘Levites’ who were expelled from the KPD 
after its Jena congress in September, but also the majority—thirteen 
including himself—of the party's Reichstag delegation. By the end of 
the year, however, he accepted that the battle was over. 


In his hatchet job on “The Levi Case’ published in September, Karl 
Radek predicted that Levi would now retire to private life: He had 
contemplated desertion a thousand times before: to retire... to a cosy 
home, where he could devote himself after the completion of higher 
legal work to the contemplation of his collection of vases...The 
bourgeois youth, driven to the side of the proletariat by the stench of 
his decaying class, becomes a renegade.’ To the end of his life Levi 
was indeed attacked in these terms by his old party, but nothing 
could have been further from his mind than to withdraw from the 
socialist cause, and a new phase in his career was now to begin. 


Reconsidering Russia 


The KPD would soon be successfully ‘Bolshevized’, and its subsequent 
failings can be attributed principally to the Soviet leadership, the to 
and fro of factional struggle in the mid-1920s followed by the dead 
hand of Stalin. Levi did not seek to form a splinter party, though, for a 
few months, he gathered his supporters, including the expelled 
Reichstag members, into the Communist Workgroup (KAG) and 
continued the struggle to reform the KPD from without. The KAG 
demanded for the German Communists material independence from 
the Comintern, joint control of literature, security from open and 
covert attacks, a policy of collaboration with all revolutionary 
German workers and the maintenance of the organizational unity of 
the trade unions. (This last point directed against the ‘Red Trade- 
Union International’ which the Comintern had just formed.) ‘Our 
task,’ wrote Levi, ‘is to promote the process of coming together... 
without pursuing anti-Bolshevism’.** The KAG was immediately 
declared by the Comintern a ‘hostile organization’, though Levi 
maintained links with several groups, including trade unionists, who 
remained in the KPD. But, threatened with growing isolation, in 
April 1922 the ‘Levites’ rejoined the USPD, already preparing its 
merger with the SPD accomplished a few months later. 


Clara Zetkin had returned from the Comintern’s Third Congress with 
the plan for an edition of Rosa Luxemburg’s works, excluding, however, 
her pamphlet on the Russian Revolution, on the grounds that Rosa 
Luxemburg had altered her view by the time of her death. Though 
Luxemburg’s manuscript had been lost in the chaos of revolution—1t 
turned up in 1929—the edition Levi published from her unfinished 
notes was accurate in essentials. This was facilitated by his access to her 


9 Dæ Kommunistische Internatromale, vol. 2, DO 17, September 1921; ated after Gruber, 
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library and manuscripts; these had been safeguarded after Rosa 
Luxemburg’s death by Mathilde Jacob, who had subsequently worked 
as Levi's assistant and followed him out of the KPD. He added a 
substantial introduction in which he showed how the experience of the 
last four years bad confirmed Rosa Luxemburg’s concerns. On the 
Kronstadt revolt of 1921, for example, Levi wrote: 


What we know for certain is that neither tsarist generals... nor 
Menshevik slogans are sufficient explanation as to how it could 
come about thar the most faithful sons of the revolution, the most 
dedicated supporters of the Bolsheviks, as they had been up till 
then, the élite of revolutionary fighters proved in a hundred battles, 
could rise against those whom they had previously served. This fact 
can only be explained...by the serious conflict that has arisen 
between the ‘vanguard’ (Communists) and the ‘front rank’ 
(industrial proletariat), perhaps even within the vanguard itself.5? 


In his introduction, Levi used quotations from Lenin and Trotsky to 
support his thesis of a split between Communists and workers. When 
Trotsky began to develop his own: critique ın 1924, Levi was 
interested enough to write a preface to the German edition of his 
pamphlet 1917—T'he Lessons of the Russtan Revolution, but glossed this 
in a characteristically ‘Luxemburgist’ sense: 


The freedom that the Bolsheviks, like the tsacs, appropriate for 
themselves, reduces the freedom of others and thus loses all its 
qualities. And the same burdens thereby follow for the Bolsheviks 
that once followed from their unfreedom...Not only ngid 
persecution, but also rigid domination, condemns them to the life 
of a sect and ultimately forces their political negation.>3 


In a further 1922 essay, Levi speculated on the furure course of the 
Bolshevik experiment. The Russian Revolution had undoubtedly 
given the German revolution a decisive impetus, even if it was 
historically premature and many of its methods had been wrong. But 
‘The Bolsheviks have not managed to halt the development at the 
point at which they took power. They are no longer the party that 
gathers social forces and leads them to a goal, but rather the 
expression of forces that are not proletarian, and whose goal is not 
socialist.’ The most vital tendency in Russia was an almost savage 
nationalism, and once the powerful economic energies of the country 
were developed, this nationalism threatened ‘a new and bloody 
chapter of imperialism for Europe and the world’. ‘For the first tume 
in history, class sentiment ıs being wielded as a means of diplo- 
macy.’ On the rise of Stalin, Levi simply said to his friends: 
‘Genghis Khan has come to power.’ 

H Zuwschen Spartakus und Sextaldemekratse, pp 122,128. 
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Opposition in the SPD 


While still hoping to rejoin the KPD, Levi had founded, in Summer 
1921, a monthly magazine to which he gave the same name as 
his celebrated pamphlet, Unser Weg. Its subtitle changed from ‘a 
periodical for communist politics’ to ‘a periodical for socialist 
politics’ when his group rejoined the USPD. In the reunited Social 
Democratic Party, however, a different kind of publication was 
needed, and from February 1923, Levi produced the Sozialistische and 
politische Wochentliche.5> This was no longer the journal of a group, but 
his own personal ‘mouthpiece’, and became popularly known as the 
“Levi-Korrespondenz’. Here he commented weekly on national and 
international events, bringing out, in particular, material on the 
Reichswehr and paramilitary groups, political trials and other 
reactionary phenomena. In an early issue, commemorating the 
fortieth anniversary of Marx’s death, Levi chided equally those who 
sought to expunge from Marx’s political doctrine the aspect of 
democracy and those who failed to recognize the aspect of force. He 
persistently championed the unity of proletarian forces which both 
SPD and KPD from their opposing perspectives rejected. His attention 
came to focus especially on the defence of the republic, which he 
consistently presented from the standpoint of the working class: 


The German republic is not firmly established. A counter- 
revolutionary Reichswehr is robbing it of free breath. A rebellious 
caste of officials lames its arms and legs. Cowardly assassination 
creeps like poison through its veins...The one thing that the 
revolution has brought the German workers is in danger... The spp 
will able to hold together working class and republic, the one for 
the other, only if it leads a ae determined and unambiguous 
policy for the working class.. 


His comments on the Hitler putsch of November 1923 also show a 
depth of perception chat few at that time could match: 


In its execution, this putsch is more grotesque and ridiculous than 
any previous attacks on the republic, but its consequences strike the 
republic more seriously than any other...Previous attacks were all 
just shots from a pistol, metaphorically if not literally. This is the 
first movement which, grotesque as it may seem, grows out of a 
deep social movement, and we have to look it in the face. The deep 
shattering of the social edifice by war and post-war is only now 
entering the consciousness of those affected by it... The republic for 
them is almost identical with the cause of their sufferings. And to 
complete the misfortune: this republic has come to be identified 


33 Mathilde Jacob signed for the srw as the legally respoomble publisher Levi finally 
discontinued the SPW in 1928, merging’it into the independent socialist publication Der 
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with socialism to the degree that on the day... when those masses 
who now confront us as distant and hostile should rightly turn to 
us, socialism is devoid of any attractive force... It is no wonder then 
that hungry bodies and souls should begin to wander back to old 
dreams: this great layer of the desperate and the newly dispossessed 
is the social foundation...It supplied the so-called Hitler putsch 
with the social resonance that the Kapp putsch lacked.>7 


Levi had maintained his KPD Reichstag mandate of 1920 via the KAG 
and USPD back to the spp. For the general election of May 1924, he 
was adopted by the district of Zwickau in ‘red Saxony’, which he 
continued to represent until his death. This was one of the 
poorest constituencies, semi-rural as well as industrial, and Levi 
regularly held meetings in remote villages, gave education classes, 
and conducted petty legal cases. The SPD fraction restricted his 
interventions in the Reichstag, though he was allowed to speak on 
issues of civil liberty and to represent the party on the Reichstag’s 
legal commuttee. This was one area in which modest gains could be 
made, and when the SPD press was increasingly barred to him, he 
found new outlets for his views in left-liberal publications that were 
often more sympathetic to this cause. Two pamphlets of his on 
military reform were also reference points in party debate. 


Levi found the discipline that turned the spp fraction into a voting 
machine for the leadership increasingly irksome, and said as much in 
his weekly articles. He had been seen by the spp leadership as a 
trouble-maker since the Independents had merged back into the 
majority party. According to them, he had already split two parties, 
and presented a similar rsk to the sPD. But Levi made it clear from the 
point he rejoined the Social Democrats that the working class now 
needed unity, not division. He resisted calls from friends of his such as 
Carl von Ossietsky to organize a new left faction, such as would 
emerge again after his death with the Sozialistische Arbeiterpartei. 
Never inclined by temperament to the role of a party leader, in the late 
19208 he felt less at home with party politics in general, and came to 
prefer his legal practice as a vehicle for political struggle. 


The Jorns Trial 


In the 1920s, the number of ‘treason’ trials in Germany was over a 
thousand per year. Even compared with the situation in the pre-war 
years, the authorities were ever ready to use draconian legislation to 
clamp down on writers and newspapers who disclosed information 
embarrassing to the government. This became Levi's particular 
speciality, and he won a wide reputation for his conduct of a string of 
important cases. The so-called ‘Kuster/Jacob trial’, one of the most 
celebrated, was typical in that it involved a journalist’s disclosure of 
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violations of the Versailles treaty by the Reichswehr. The journalist, 
Berthold Jacob, and the public prosecutor here, Paul Jorns, were both . 
to feature again in Levi’s final and most dramatic case. Levi was also 
called on for cases of censorship and obscenity, successfully defending 
the film Bastleshrp Potemkin, but unsuccessful in his defence of George 
Grosz: ‘When I raised my eyes to the judges,’ Levi wrote, ‘I was 
unmediately sure of a defeat; one of the judges had the exact features 
that Grosz had caricatured.’59 Bertolt Brecht was another client, and 
despite the Communists’ repeated attacks on their ‘renegade’ former 
leader, Willi Miinzenberg and others prominent in the party were 
happy to draw on Levi's legal skills. 


The article ‘Colleague Jorns’ appeared anonymously in Das Tagebuch, 
whose publisher, Josef Bornstein, was sued for libel by Paul Jorns’s 
superior, the Reich’s chief public prosecutor. Jorns had been the 
prosecutor for the military court before which the murderers of Rosa 
Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht appeared in 1919. Only one of the 
soldiers who fired at the pair had been convicted, and had 
immediately fled with false papers; one other, who struck them with 
his rifle butt, was imprisoned for two years. The KPD had not pursued 
1ts own investigation, even when more settled conditions in Germany 
permitted this. Despite the limitations of his discoveries, the article’s 
author, Berthold Jacob, bad pressed to publish before the ten-year 
period for possible prosecution expired. Combining his privilege as 
defence counsel and Reichstag deputy, Levi gained access to the 
hidden files, and dug out information to prove that Jorns had 
colluded in a flagrant miscarriage of justice. By the time Jorns 
appeared as a witness, Levi so dominated the proceedings that 
the prosecutor inadvertently referred to Jorns as ‘the accused’. His 
summing-up speech, which Ossietsky called ‘the greatest speech in 
German since Lassalle’, also won plaudits from such pillars of liberal 
opinion as Albert Einstein, and was widely distributed as a pamphlet. 
Beyond the reputation of Jorns himself, Levi was able for the first 
time to present a thorough record of the murders of the two Spartakus 
leaders, ‘the first case [in Germany] in which murderers killed and 
knew they-could escape justice’.29 


Even so, the publisher Bornstein was subsequently fined 500 marks 
for the unprovable allegation that Jorns had deliberately obstructed 
the course of justice. Jorns continued in office, and went on to become 
a senior legal official under the Nazi régime. In January 1930, he 
appealed against the orginal finding, and Levi was compelled, 
reluctantly this tume, to re-enter the lists. On the third day of the 
hearing he fell ill with pneumonia, and was taken to bed with a high 
fever. In his delicium, the murder of Rosa Luxemburg seems to have 
haunted him: “We threw her over the bridge, she still floated’, he 
murmured, repeating what one of the soldiers had said in evidence. 
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Levi lived ın an attic flat on the fifth floor, and in the early hours of 9 
February, the nurse attending him came into his bedroom to find the 
window open and her patient fallen to his death. Among the 
plethora of obituaries, Einstein’s was quoted above, but two others 
particularly stand out. For the Jew-baiting Stérmer, Levi was ‘driven 
to suicide by his racial stench’; while Rote Fabme, still bearing the 
motto ‘Founded by Rosa Luxemburg’, wrote: ‘Scarcely anyone hated 
the revolution as fanatically as Levi.’ When the customary tribute 
to a deceased member was paid in the Reichstag, two parties 
demonstratively walked out: the Nazis and the KPD. 


Conclusion 


Paul Levi's life is just one small piece in the jigsaw of German history, 
but a piece that fits closely together with a larger piece: that of his 
lover, friend, and teacher Rosa Luxemburg. Insofar as his biography 
helps uluminate any broader historical question, ıt is how German 
socialism in general, and German Communism in particular, might 
have developed differently had Rosa Luxemburg survived the events 
of January 1919. 


With hindsight, the revolutionary movement io Germany was at its 
height at the end of 1918, and the Spertakuswoche was already a 
resistance to the burgeoning counterrevolution. Levi recognized this 
trend within a few months; it took longer to perceive from the 
Moscow meridian. But it was here that Rosa Luxemburg’s classical 
Marxism faced its fundamental dilemma. Majority revolution, the 
taking of power by a class, albeit with a necessary political leadership, 
assumes that the greater part of the working class will want this 
power. Luxemburg had expressed this beyond any ambiguity in the 
Spartakus programme: “The Spartakus League will never take over 
government power except through the clear and unambiguous will of 
the great majority of the proletarian masses in the whole of Germany, 
never except by virtue of their conscious acceptance of the 
perspectives, goals and methods of struggle of the Spartakus League.’® 
The leftists, and especially those most eager to learn from the 
Bolshevik experience, saw this right away as a hostage to fortune. As 
the wave of revolution ebbed, Paul Levi was forced to make the choice 
that Rosa Luxemburg had not had to face: press forward to revolution 
even in the absence of majority support, or retreat to an accom- 
modation with liberal democracy. If Lenin shared Levi's disapproval of 
the 1921 March Action, it was ultimately on different grounds; for 
Lenin, the KPD had simply over-reached itself, while, for Levi, the 
means resorted to threatened to lead to a different end. 
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The choices made by Levi in the 1920s cannot arbitrarily be 
attributed to a hypothetically surviving Rosa Luxemburg. But 
they certainly indicate the points where she would likewise have 
had to choose. Would she have broken with the ‘left Communists’ 
and united with the radical Independents? Would she have accepted 
the Comintern’s manipulation of proletarian militancy, and its 
counterpart in the ‘Bolshevization’ of the German party? If not, 
would she have kept a separate Spartakus organization or rejoined the 
remerging Social Democrats? If the former, would she have sought to 
defend the Weimar republic even if this meant postponing 
indefinitely the hope of revolution? 


Rosa Luxemburg would surely have put up more of a struggle than 
Levi against a return to the SPD—not just by dint of character and 
conviction, but because she would have been better placed to do so. 
With her authority against che Comintern, the Leninist party in 
Germany might have shrunk to an insignificant sect, with Spartakus 
hegemoniziog such revolutionary momentum as remained. Yet, 
even in this contingency, Rosa Luxemburg could not have escaped 
the question Levi was aware of as early as the Kapp putsch: to defend 
the Weimar republic or overthrow it. He made his choice early on; 
the achievements of the November revolution were a working-class 
gain to be defended, though this defence required further progress to 
prove the republic’s value to the working class. Whatever Rosa 
Luxemburg’s choices in this hypothetical scenario, it is certain, at 
least, that her politics would have taken a different course from the 
line that led from the March Action, through the ‘German October’ 
of 1923, to the suicidal policies of ‘class against class’. And as the 
threat of fascism intensified, Spartakists would have had less 
difficulty than Leninists 1n joining hands with Social Democrats and 
liberals in a ‘historic compromise’ that might well have averted the 
plunge into the abyss. 
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Slavoj Zizek 


When the Party Commits Suicide 


Finally, in the deluge of the conservative-liberal ‘Black Books’ on Stalinis 
‘totalitarianism’, a work which not only meets the highest standards o 
historical research, but also enables us to grasp the unique social dynamics tha 
culminated in the great purges of the 1930s: J. Arch Getty’s and Oleg \ 
Naumov’'s The Road to Terror." Based on the archives of the Central Committe 
of the Soviet Communist Party, which were only recently made available t 
historians, this book is an extraordinary achievement even at the level c 
narrative presentation: historical documents (the minutes of the CC sessions 
party decrees, private and official letters) are introduced and accompanied by 

substantial commentary which displays a theoretical stringency rarely me 
amongst historians (for example, references to Foucault, Bourdieu, and moden 
linguistics in order to explain the functioning of the ritual of self-accusation i» 
the show trials). Furthermore, the picture that emerges of this period from th 
late 1920s—the failure of the collectivization of agriculture—to the lat 
1930s—the sudden halt to the ‘irrational’ terror—is much more complex tha: 
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the image of Stalin ruthlessly realizing his demonic project of 
total domination: the great purges are put in their context, rendered 
visible as the result of the way the top somenklatyra (mis)perceived 
their situation. In the eyes of Stalin and his immediate entourage, 
Bolshevik rule was unstable, out of control, permanently threatened 
by centrifugal forces—far more than a gratuitous sadistic display 
of power, Stalinist terror was an implicit admission of the inability 
to run a country through the ‘normal’ chains of administrative 
command. In order to properly measure the impact of The Road to 
Terror, one should start with the paradox of the revolutionary sacrifice. 


The Communist Sacrifice 


Once we enter the Stalinist universe of the ridiculous sublime, the 
ultimate form of sacrifice is no longer the tragic fate of the fighter 
dedicated to the Cause, but a much more radical self-sacrifice. Let me 
elucidate it apropos of Khmer Rouge rule in Cambodia, when there 
were no public trials, no ritualized public self-accusations comp- 
arable to Stalinist show trials: people simply disappeared in the 
night, they were dragged away, and nobody dared to speak or ask 
about it.? The key to this feature is that, till late 1976, the very 
existence of the Communist Party and its leadership structure was 
treated as the greatest secret: the Party functioned somewhat like 
Wagner's Lohengrin, all-powerful as long as ıt remained the anony- 
mous Angka (Organization), as long as its name (Communist Party) 
was not publicly pronounced and acknowledged. Only in 1977 did 
the régime acknowledge that the Party existed, and Pol Pot was 
presented as its leader (‘Brother No. 1’). So, tall 1977, we had the 
paradox of a power edifice in which the public structure and its 
obscene hidden double overlap: instead of the usual public-symbolic 
power structure sustained by the obscene invisible network of 
apparatuses, we have the public power structure which directly treats 
itself as an anonymous, secret, hidden body. As such, the Khmer 
Rouge régime was a kind of political equivalent to the famous 
advertising slogan for the utterly evil femme fatale character played 
by Linda Fiorentino ın John Dahl’s neo-noir film The Last Seduction: 
“Most people have a dark side...she had nothing else.’ In the same 
way, while most of the political régimes have a dark side of obscene 
secret rituals and apparatuses, the Khmer Rouge régime had nothing 
else...This is probebly ‘totalitarianism’ at its unsurpassed purest—. 
how did this take place? 


The key act of the Stalinist communist party 1s the official 
consecration of its History—no wonder that the Stalinist book was 
the infamous History of vKp(b}—only at this point does the party 


1J Arch Getty and Oleg V. Nanmor, The Read to Terror. Stalsn and the Self-Destracteon of the 
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* For the historical dats, we rely bere on che otherwise standard Western liberal 

report by Elrzabeth Becker, Whew the War Was Over. Cambedsa and the Khemr Rouge 
Rewelatren, New York 1998. 
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symbolically start to exist. However, the Communist Party of 
Cambodia had to remain ‘illegal’ as long as the key problem of its 
history was not solved: when did its founding congress take place? In 
1951, the cp of Cambodia was established as part of the Vietnam- 
dominated Indochinese CP; in 1960, the ‘autonomous’ Cambodian 
CP was formed. How to make a choice here? Untill the mid-1970s, 
the Khmer Rouge, although already fiercely autonomous and 
nationalist, still needed the support of Vietnam; so their official 
historian Keo Meas made an almost Freudian compromise-solution, 
proclaiming as the official foundation date of the Party 30 
September 1951-—+he yasr of the founding of the Cambodian wing 
of the Indochinese cp and the day of the 1960 congress of the 
autonomous Cambodian cp. (History, of course, is here treated as a 
pure domain of meaning without regard for facts: the chosen date 
reflected the present political balance of forces, not historical 
accuracy.) In 1976, however, the Khmer Rouge in Cambodia was 
strong enough to break from Vietnamese tutelage—-what better way 
to signal this than to change the date of the Party’s foundation, that is, 
to rewrite history and to acknowledge as the true date the date of the 
constitution of the autonomous Cambodian CP, 30 September 1960? 


However, it ıs now thar the true Stalinist deadlock emerges: how, then, 
to explain the embarrassing fact thar, till now, the cP publicly cited 
another date as its founding moment? To publicly acknowledge that 
the previous date was a pragmatic, politically opportune manoeuvre 
was, of course, unthinkable—so, logically, the only solution was to 
discover a plot. No wonder, then, that Keo Meas was arrested and 
tortured to confess—in an act of supreme irony, his confession was 
dated 30 September 1976—that he had proposed the compromise date 
in order to disguise the existence of an underground, parallel 
Cambodian Communist Party controlled by Vietnam and destined to 
subvert from within the true, authentic, pc of Cambodia... Is this not a 
perfect example of the properly paranoid redoubling——the Party has to 
remain underground, a secret organization, and can only appear 
publicly when it rejects/externalizes this underground existence in its 
uncanny double, in amotber parallel secret party? Now we can also 
understand the logic of the highest communist sacrifice: by confessing 
to his treason, Keo Meas enabled the Party to propose a consistent 
history of its origins, taking upon himself the guilt for the past 
opportunistic compromises. These compromises were senusary at that 
time: so the true hero is the one who makes the necessary compromise, 
knowing that, in the later development, this compromise will be 
denounced as treason and he will be personally liquidared—+ézss is the 
highest service one can do to the Party. 


Universalizing the Symptom 

In this paranoid universe, the notion of the ‘symptom’ (in the sense 
of an ambiguous sign poimting towards a hidden content) is 
universalized: in the Stalinist discourse, a ‘symptom’ was not only the 
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sign of some (ideological) affliction or deviation from the correct 
party line, but is also the sign of a correct orientation; in this sense, 1t 
was possible to speak of ‘healthy symptoms’, as in the following 
criticism of Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony by the arch-Stalinist 
composer Isaac Dunayevsky: “The brilliant mastery of the Fifth 
Symphony...does not preclude the fact that it does not by any means 
display all the healthy symptoms for the development of Soviet 
symphonic music.’3 Why, then, use the term ‘symptom’? Because, 
precisely, one can never be sure if a positive feature really is what it 
pretends to be: what if someone just feigns to faithfully follow the 
party line in order to conceal his true counter-revolutionary attitude? 
A similar paradox is discernible already in the Christian superego 
dialectic of the law and its transgression (sin): this dialectic does not 
reside only in the fact that the law itself generates its own 
transgression, that it stimulates the desire for its own violation; our 
obedience to the law itself is not ‘natural’, spontaneous, but always- 
already mediated by the (repression of the) desire to transgress the 
law. When we obey the law, we do it as part of a desperate strategy to 
fight against our desire to transgress it, so che more rigorously we 
obey the law, the more we bear witness to the fact that, deep in 
ourselves, we feel the pressure of the desire to indulge in sin. The 
superego’s feeling of guilt is therefore right: the more we obey the 
law, the more we are guilty, because this obedience effectively i a 
defence against our sinful desire, and, in Christianity, the desire 
(intention) to sin is equal to the act itself—if you simply covet your 
neighbour’s wife, you already commit adultery. This Christian super- 
ego attitude is perhaps best rendered by T.S. Eliot’s line from his 
“Murder in the Cathedral’, ‘the highest form of treason: to do the 
right thing for the wrong reason’—even when you do the right thing, 
you do it in order to counteract, and thus conceal, the basic vileness of 
your true nature.‘ 


Perhaps a reference to Nicolas Malebranche allows us to throw some 
further light on this procedure. In the standard version of 
modernity, ethical experience is constrained to the domain of 
‘subjective values’ as opposed to ‘objective facts’. While endorsing 
this modern line of separation between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’, 
between ‘values’ and ‘facts’, Malebranche transposed it within the 
very ethical domain, as the split between ‘subjective’ Virtue and 
‘objective’ Grace—I can be ‘subjectively’ virtuous, but this in no 
way guarantees my ‘objective’ salvation in the eyes of God; the 
distribution of Grace which decides my salvation depends on 


3 Quoted from Elizabeth Wilson, Shestakownch, A Life Remembered, Princeton 1995, p. 134 
4 This logic was nicely formulated by Ayn Rand apropos of the anti-trust lews everything 
a capitalist does becomes a crume—if his prices are higher chan che others’ prices, he 
exploics his monopolistic position, 1f they are lower, be practices unfair competiaon; if 
they are the same, ıt 1s collusion and conspiracy to undermine true competition. And is 
this noc sumiler to the ume of the patient's arrrval in psychoanalysis? If the patient 1s late, 
1t 1s a hysterical provocation, if he is early, ıt is an obsessional compulsion; if he arrrves 
exactly on time, ıt 1$ a perverse ntual. 
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totally ‘objective’ laws, strictly comparable to the laws of material 
Nature. Do we not encounter another version of this same 
objectivization 1n the Stalinist show trial? I can be subjectively 
honest, but if I am not touched by the Grace of the insight into the 
necessity of communism, all my ethical integrity will make me no 
more than an honest petty-bourgeois humanitarian opposed to the 
communist cause, and, in spite of my subjective honesty, I will 
remain forever ‘objectively guilty’. These paradoxes cannot be 
dismissed as the simple machinations of the ‘totalitarian’ power— 
they harbour a genuine tragic dimension overlooked by the 
standard liberal diatribes against ‘totalitarianism.’ 


Stalin-Abraham Against Bukharin-Isaac 


How, then, is this horrifying position subjectivized? As Jacques 
Lacan indicated, the lack of tragedy proper in the modern condition 
renders this condition even more horrifying: the fact is that, in spite 
of all the horrors of the Gulag and the Holocaust, from capitalism 
onwards there are no longer tragedies proper—the victims ın con- 
centration camps or the victims of the Stalinist show trials were not 
in a properly tragic predicament, their situation was not without 
comic or at least ridiculous aspects, and, for that reason, are all the 
more horrifying—there is a horror so deep that it can no longer be 
‘sublimated’ into tragic dignity, and is, for that reason, approachable 
only through an eerie imitation/doubling of the parody itself. We 
have perhaps the exemplary case of this obscene comic nature of the 
horror beyond tragedy in Stalinist discourse. The Kafkaesque quality 
of the eere laughter that erupted among the public during 
Bukharin’s last speech in front of the Central Committee on 23 
February 1937 hinges on the radical discord between the speaker’s 
utter seriousness—he is talking about his possible suicide, and why 
he will not commit it, since it could hurt the party, but will rather go 
on with the hunger strike till his death—and the reaction of the 
Central Committee members: 


Bukbartn: I won't shoot myself because then people will say thar I 
killed myself so as to harm the party. But if I die, as ıt were, from an 
illness, then what will you lose by it? [Laughter.] 

Voices: Blackmailer! 

Voroshilov. You scoundrel! Keep your trap shut! How vile! How dare 
you sptak like that! 

Bykbarin: But you must understand—it’s very hard for me to go on 
living. 

Stalin: And it’s easy for us?! 

Voroshilov: Did you hear that: ‘I won't shoot myself, but I will die’?! 
Bukbarin: It’s easy for you to talk about me. What will you lose, 
after all? Look, if I am a saboteur, a son of a bitch, then why spare 
me? I make no claims to anything. I am just describing what's on 
my mind, what I am going through. If this in any way entails any 
political damage, however minute, then, no question about it, PH 
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do whatever you say. [Laughter.] Why are you laughing? There is 
absolutely nothing funny about any of this’... .5 


Do we not have here, enacted in real life, the uncanny logic of Josef 
K's first interrogation in The Trial? 


“Well, then,’ said the Examining Magistrate, turning over the 
leaves and addressing K. with an air of authority, ‘you are a house- 
painter?’ No, said K., Tm the junior manager of a large Bank.’ 
This answer evoked. such a hearty outburst of laughter from the 
Right party that K. had to laugh too. People doubled up with their 
hands on their knees and shook as if in spasms of coughing.® 


The discord that provokes laughter is here radical: from the Stalinist 
point of view, suicide was deprived of any subjective authenticity, it 
was simply instrumentalized, reduced to one of the ‘most cunning’ 
forms of the counter-revolutionary plot—Molotov put it clearly on 4 
December 1936: “Tomsky’s suicide was a plot, a premeditated act. 
‘Tomsky had arranged, not with one person but with several people, to 
commit suicide and therefore to strike a blow once again at the 
Central Committee.” And Stalin repeated it later at the same Central 
Committee plenum: ‘Here you see one of the ultimate and most 
cunning and easiest means by which one can spit at and deceive the 
party one last time before dying, before leaving the world. That, 
Comrade Bukharin, is the underlying reason for these last suicides.” 
This utter denial of subjectivity is rendered explicit from Stalin’s 
following Kafkaesque reply to Bukharin: 


Stalin: We believed in you, we decorated you with the Order of 
Lenin, we moved you up the ladder and we were mistaken. Isn’t it 
true, Comrade Bukharin? 

Bukbearin: It’s true, it’s true, I have said the same myself. 

Stalin: [apparently paraphrasing and mocking Bukharin] ‘You can 
go ahead and shoot me, if you like. That’s your business. But I don’t 
want my honour to be besmirched.’ And what tesumony does he 
give today? That’s what happens, Comrade Bukharin. 

Brkberix: But I cannot admit, either today or tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow, anything which I am not guilty of. [Noise in the 
room.] 


Stale: T m not saying anything personal about you [informal ¢y].° 


In such a universe, of course, there is no place for even the most formal 
and empty right of subjectivity, on which Bukharin continues to insist: 


3 The Read to Terror, p 370. The same uncanny laughter also at other places: 
“‘Bukhann: Whatever they are cestifying against me us not true. [Laugheer, noise in the 
room.] Why are you leughing? There 1s nothing funny in all this ' (p. 394). 

6 Franz Kafka, Ths Trial, Harmoodsworth 1985, p. 48 

7 The Road te Terror, p. 315-6. 

t Ibid., p. 322. 

9 Ibid , p. 321. 
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Bukbarin: [...] I confessed that from 1930 to 1932 I committed 
many political sins. I have come to understand this. But with the 
same forcefulness with which I confess my real guilt, with that same 
forcefulness I deny the guilt which 1s thrust upon me, and I shall 
deny it forever. And not because it has only personal significance, 
but because I believe that no one should under any circumstances 
take upon himself anything superfluous, especially when the party 
doesn’t need it, when the country doesn’t need it, when I don’t need 
it. [Nosse in the room, laughter.] 

[...]The whole tragedy of my situation lies in this, chat this 
Piatakov and others like him so poisoned the atmosphere, such an 
atmosphere arose that no one believes human feelings—not 
emotions, not the impulses of the heart, not tears. [Laughter.] Many 
manıfestations of human feeling, which had earlier represented a 
form of proof—and there was nothing shameful in this—have 
today lost their validity and force. 

Kaganovich: You practised too much duplicity! 

Bukharin: Comrades, let me say the following concerning what 
happened— 

Khlopliankin: It's time to throw you in prison! 

Bukbarin: What? 

Khlopliankex: You should have been thrown in prison a long time ago! 
Brkberin: Well, go on, throw me in prison. So you think the fact 
that you are yelling: “Throw him in prison!’, will make me talk 
differently? No, it won’t.’*° 


Giving the Signal 


The Central Committee was concerned neither with the objective 
truth-value nor with the subjective sincerity of Bukharin’s pro- 
clamations of innocence; it was only interested in what kind of 
‘signal’ his reluctance to confess was sending to the party and the 
public: a ‘signal’ that, ultimately, the entire “Trotskyite-Zinovievist 
trial’ is a ritualistic farce. By refusing to confess, Bukharin and Rykov 


give their signals to their like-minded friends, namely: Work in 
greater secrecy. If you are caught, don’t confess. That’s their policy. 
Not only have they cast doubt on the investigation in pursuing 
their defence. In defending themselves, they have also necessarily 
cast doubt on the Trotskyist-Zinovievist trial.** 


Nonetheless, Bukharin heroically stuck to his subjectivity to the 
end—in his letter to Stalin of 10 December 1937, while making it 
clear that he would obey the ritual ss pwblic (‘In order to avoid any 
misunderstandings, I will say to you from the outset that, as far 
as the world at large (society) is concerned,...I have no intention 


1° Ibid , p. 399 
H Ibid., pp 494-5. 
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of recanting anything I’ve written down (confessed)’), he still 
desperately addressed Stalin as a person, professing his innocence: 


Oh, Lord, if only there were some device which would have made ıt 
possible for you to see my soul flayed and ripped open! If only you 
could see how I am attached to you, body and soul... Well, so much 
for ‘psychology’—forgive me. No angel will appear now to snatch 
Abraham's sword from his hand. My fatal destiny shall be fulfilled. 


[...] My conscience is clear before you now, Koba. I ask you one 
final time for your forgiveness (only in your heart, not otherwise). 
For that reason I embrace you in my mind. Farewell and remember 
kindly your wretched N. Bukharin." 


What caused Bukharin such trauma is not the ritual of his public 
humiliation and punishment, but the possibility thar Stalin might 
really believe the charges against him: 


There is something great and bold about the political idea of a 
general purge...I know all too well that great plans, great ideas, 
and great interests take precedence over everything, and I know 
that it would be petty for me to place the question of my own 
person on a par with the universal-historical resting, first and 
foremost, on your shoulders. But it is here that I feel my deepest 
agony and find myself facing my chief, agonizing paradox. 


[...] If I were absolutely sure thar your thoughts ran precisely along 
this path, then I would feel so much more at peace with myself. Well, 
so what! If it must be, then so be it! But believe me, my heart boils 
over when I think that you might believe that I am guilty of these 
crimes and that in your heart of hearts you yourself think that I am 
really guilty of all these horrors. In that case, what would it mean?*4 


One should be very attentive to what these lines mean. Within the 
standard logic of guilt and responsibility, Stalin could have been 
pardoned if he were really to believe in Bukharin’s guilt, while his 
accusation of Bukharin whilst being aware of his innocence would 
have been an unpardonable ethical sin. Bukharin inverts this relation- 
ship: if Stalin accuses Bukharin of monstrous crimes while fully aware 
thar these accusations are false, he is behaving as a proper Bolshevik, 
placing the needs of the Party higher than the needs of the individual, 
which is, for Bukharin, totally acceptable. What is, on the contrary, 
fully unbearable to him is the possibility that Stalin really believed in 
Bukharin’s guile. 


a Ibid., p. $56 
"3 Ibid , pp. 558-60. 
% Ibid., p. 558 
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Stalinist Jouissance 


Bukharin thus still clings to the logic of confession deployed by 
Foucault—as if the Stalinist demand for a confession effectively aimed 
at the accused’s profound self-examination in order to unearth the 
most intimate secret in his heart.of hearts. More precisely, Bukharin’s 
fatal mistake was to think that he could, in a sense, have his cake and 
eat it: to the very end, while professing utter devotion to the Party and 
to Stalin personally, he was not ready to renounce che minimum of 
subjective autonomy. He was ready to plead guilty sm public if the Party 
needed his confession, but he wanted it to be made clear in the inner 
circle, between his comrades, that he was not really guilty, but just 
conceded to play the necessary role in the public ritual. This, precisely, 
the Party could not give him: the ritual loses its performative power 
the moment it is explicitly designated as a mere ritual. No wonder 
that, when Bukharin and other accused insisted on their innocence, 
the Central Committee perceived this as an inadmissible tormenting 
of the Party by the accused: it is not the accused who is tormented by 
the Party, it is the party leadership that ıs tormented by those who 
refuse to confess their crimes—and some members of the Central 
Committee even praised Stalin’s ‘angelic patience’ which allowed the 
accused to go on tormenting the Party for years, instead of fully 
acknowledging that they are scum, vipers to be exterminated: 


Mexblaxk: I ought to tell you that we are not tormenting you. On 
the contrary, you are tormenting us in the basest, most 
impermussible way. 

Voices: That’s right! That’s right! 

ae 

Mexblaxk: You have been tormenting the party over many, many 
years, and it is only thanks co the angelic patience of Comrade Stalin 
that we have not torn you politically to pieces for your vile, 
terroristic work... Pitiful cowards, base cowards. There is no place 
for you either on the Central Committee or in the party. The only 
place for you is in the hands of the investigative organs, where you 
will no doubt talk differently, because here at the plenum you've 
lacked the most basic courage which one of your own disciples, 
Zaitsev by name—perverted by you—had when he said, speaking 
about both himself and you: ‘I am 2 viper and I ask Soviet power to 
exterminate me like a viper. ™ 


Bukharin’s guilt is thus, in a way, purely formal: ıt is not the guilt of 
committing the crimes of which he is accused, but the guilt of 
persisting in the position of subjective autonomy from which one's 
guilt can be discussed at the level of facts, that is, in the position which 
openly proclaims the gap between reality and ritual of confession. For 
the Central Committee, the ultimate form of treason is this very 
attachment to a minimum of personal autonomy. Bukharin’s message 


13 Ibid , pp 387-8 
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to the Central Committee was: ‘I am ready to give you everything bwt 
that (the empty form of my personal autonomy)! —and, of course, it 
was precisely that that the Central Committee wanted from him 
more than anything else. What is interesting here is how subjective 
authenticity and the examination of objective facts are not opposed but 
put together, as the two sides of the same treacherous behaviour, both 
opposed to the party ritual. And the ultimate proof that such disregard 
for the facts had a certain paradoxical ethical dignity is that we find ıt 
also in the opposite, ‘positive’ case—say, of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
who, although they were guilty of spying, as recently declassified docu- 
ments demonstrate, heroically insisted on their innocence up to the 
death chamber, while fully aware that a confession would have spared 
their lives. They were, in a way, ‘sincerely lying’: alchough factually 
guilty, they were not guilty ın a ‘deeper’ sense—precisely ın the sense 
in which the accused in the Stalinist trials was guilty even if factually 
innocent. So, to put things in a proper perspective: ultimately, the 
reproach of the Central Committee members to Bukharia was that 
he was not ruthless enough, thar he retained traces of human weakness, 
of ‘soft-heartedness’: 


Voroshilov. Bukharin 1s a sincere and honest man, but I fear for 
Bukharin no less than for Tomsky and Rykov. Why do I fear for 
Bukharin? Because he is a soft-hearted person. Whether this is good 
or bad I do not know, but in our present situation this soft- 
heartedness is not needed. It is a poor assistant and adviser in 
matters of policy because it, this soft-heartedness, may undermine 
not only the soft-hearted person himself but also the party’s cause. 
Bukharin is a very soft-hearted person.*® 


The Vice of Soft-Heartedness 


In Kantian terms, this ‘soft-heartedness—in which it is easy to 
recognize a distant echo of Lenin’s reaction to listening to Beethoven's 
Appasionata: one must not listen to such music too much, because it 
makes one soft, and, all of a sudden, one wants to cuddle one’s 
enemies instead of mercilessly destroying them...'?7—is, of course, 
the remainder of the ‘pathological’ sentimentality that blurs the 
subject’s pure ethical stance. And here, at this key point, it is crucial 


6 Thid., p 100 

7 Lenin’s slanderers like to evoke this famous story as proof of hus cold self-control and 
cruelty—however, even on its own terms, is this incident effectively an argument aperast 
Lenin? Does it not rather bear witness to an extreme sensitivity co music that needs to be 
kepe in check in order to continue the polineal struggle? Who of today's cynical 
politicians still displays even a trace of such a sensitrvity? Is not Lenin here the very 
opposite of the high-renked Nans who, without any difficulty, combined such a 
sensitivity with extreme cruelty in taking political decisions—suffice ıt to recall 
Heydrich, the architect of the Holocaust, who, after a hard day's work, always found time 
to play Beethoven's string quartets with his colleagues—is not the proof of Lenin's 
humanity that, in contrast to this supreme barbansm, which resides in the very 
unpeoblemaric unity of high culture and political atrocities, he was still excremely 
sensitive to the irreducible antagonism between art and the power struggle? 
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to resist the ‘humanist’ temptation of opposing to this Stalinist 
ruthless self-instrumentalization any kind of ‘Bukharinist’ natural 
goodness, of the tender understanding of and compassion for 
common human frailty, as if the problem with Sralinist communists 
resided in their ruthless, self-erasing, dedication to the communist 
cause, which turned them into monstrous ethical automata and made 
them forget common human feelings and sympathies. On the 
contrary, the problem with Stalinist communists was that they were 
wot ‘pure’ enough, and got caught in the perverse economy of duty: ‘I 
know this is heavy and can be painful, but what can I do, this is my 
duty...’ The standard motto of ethical rigour is: “There is no excuse 
for not accomplishing one’s duty!’; although Kant’s ‘Du kannst, denn 
du sollst! (You can, because you must!)’ seems to offer a new version of 
this motto, he implicitly complements it with its much more 
uncanny inversion: “There is no excuse for accomplishing one’s 
duty!!! The reference to duty as the excuse to do our duty should be 
rejected as hypocritical; suffice it to recall the proverbial example of a 
severe sadistic teacher who subjects his pupils to merciless discipline 
and torture. Of course, his excuse to himself (and to others) is: ‘I 
myself find it hard to exert such pressure on the poor kids, but what 
can I do—it’s my duty!’ A more pertinent example of it is precisely 
that of a Stalinist communist who loves mankind, but nonetheless 
performs horrible purges and executions; his heart is breaking while 
he is doing it, but he cannot help it, it’s his Dury towards the 
Progress of Humanity... 


What we encounter here is the properly perverse attitude of adopting 
the position of the pure instrument of the big Other’s will: ‘it’s not 
my responsibility, it’s not me who is effectively doing it, I am merely 
an instrument of the higher historical necessity...’ The obscene 
foxissance of this situation is generated by the fact that I conceive of 
myself as exculpated for what I am doing: ‘isn’t it nice to be able to 
inflict pain on others with the full awareness that I’m not responsible 
for it, that I merely fulfil the Other’s will’—this is what Kantian 
ethics prohibits. The position of the sadist pervert provides the 
answer to the question: how can the subject be guilty when he merely 
realizes an ‘objective’, externally imposed necessity? By subjectively 
assuming this ‘objective necessity’, that is, by finding enjoyment in 
what is imposed on him.‘ So, at its most radical, Kantian ethics is mot 
‘sadistic’, but precisely what prohibits assuming the position of a 
Sadean executioner. What, then, does this tell us about the respective 
status of coldness in Kant and in Sade? The conclusion to be drawn is 
not that Sade sticks to cruel coldness, while Kant somehow has to 
allow for human compassion, but quite the opposice: it is only the 
Kantian subject that 1s effectively thoroughly cold (apathetic), while 
the sadist is not ‘cold’ enough, his ‘apathy’ is a fake, a lure concealing 


18 Ror a more detailed account of this key feature of Kant’s ethics, see Chapter 1 of Slavo; 
Žižek, The Indsvitshls Remasnder, Verso, London 1996 
19 See Alenka Zopandid , The Eths of the Real, Verso, London 1999. 
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the all too passionate engagement on behalf of the Other's jouissance. 
And, of course, the same goes for the passage from Lenin to Stalin: the 
revolutionary political counterpoint to Lacan’s ‘Kant avec Sade’ is 
undoubtedly ‘Lénine avec Staline’, in other words, it is only with 
Stalin that the Leninist revolutionary subject turns into the perverse 
object-instrument of the big Other's jouissance. 


Lenin Versus Stalin 


Let us make this point clear apropos of Lukics’s History and Class 
Consciousness, the attempt to deploy the philosophical stance of Leninist 
revolutionary practice. Can Lukács really be dismissed as the advocate 
of a pseudo-Hegelian assertion of proletariat as the absolute subject- 
object of history? Let us focus on the concrete political beckground of 
History and Class Consciousness, in which Lukács still speaks as a fully 
engaged revolutionary. To put it in samewhat rough and simplified 
terms, the choice, for the revolutionary forces in the Russia of 1917, 1n 
the difficult situation in which the bourgeoisie was not able to bring to 
the end the democratic revolution, was the following one: 


i) on the one hand, the Menshevik stance was that of obedience to 
the logic of the ‘objective stages of development’: first democratic 
revolution, then proletarian revolution. In the whirlpool of 1917, 
instead of capitalizing on the gradual disintegration of state appa- 
ratuses and building upon the widespread popular discontent and 
resistance to the Provisional Government, all radical parties should 
resist the temptation to push the movement too far and, rather, join 
forces with democratic bourgeois elements in order to first achieve the 
democratic revolution, waiting patiently for the ‘mature’ revolutionary 
situation. From this perspective, a socialist take-over in 1917, when the 
situation was not yet ‘ripe’, would trigger a regression to primitive 
terror. (Although this fear of the catastrophic terrorist consequences of a 
‘premature’ uprising may seem to augur the shadow of Stalinism, the 
ideology of Stalinism effectively marks a retwrer to this ‘objectivist’ logic 
of the necessary stages of development.)”° 


ii) On the other hand, the Leninist stance was to take a leap, throwing 
oneself into the paradox of the situation, seizing the opportunity 
and intervening, even if the situation was ‘premature’, with a wager that 
this very ‘premature’ intervention will radically change the ‘objective’ 
relationship of forces itself, within which the initial situation appeared 
as ‘premature’, that 1s that it will undermine the very standard 
reference which told us that the situation was ‘premature’, 


Let us also not forget that, ın the weeks before October Revolution, when the debate 
was raging between Bolsheviks, Stalin did take sides against Lenin's proposal for an 
immediate Bolshevik take-over, arguing, along the Menshevik lines, rhat the sitmarion 
was not yet ‘npe’, and chat, instead of such dangerous ‘sdventunsm’, one should endorse a 
broad coalition of all antu-Tracist forces. 
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Here, one must be careful not to miss the point: it is not that, in 
contrast to Mensheviks and sceptics among the Bolsheviks 
themselves, Lenin thought that the complex situation of 1917—that 
is, the growing dissatisfaction of the broad masses with the irresolute 
politics of the Provisional Government—offered a unique chance of 
‘jumping over’ one phase (the democratic bourgeois revolution), of 
‘condensing’ the two necessary consecutive stages (democratic 
bourgeois revolution and proletarian revolution) into one. Such a 
notion still accepts the fundamental underlying objectivist ‘reified’ 
logic of the ‘necessary stages of development’, it merely allows for a 
different rhythm of its course in different concrete circumstances—10 
other words, in some countries, the second stage can immediately 
follow the first one. In contrast to this, Lenin’s point is much 
stronger: ultimately, there is no objective logic of the ‘necessary 
stages of development’, since ‘complications’ arising from the 
intricate texture of concrete situations and/or from the unanticipated 
results of ‘subjective’ interventions always derail the straight course 
of things. As Lenin was keen on observing, the fact of colonialism and 
of the over-exploited masses in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
tadically affects and ‘displaces’ the ‘straightforward’ class struggle in 
the developed capitalist countries—to speak about ‘class struggle’ 
without taking into account colonialism is an empty abstraction 
which, translated into practical politics, can only result in condoning 
the ‘civilizing’ role of colonialism and thus, by subordinating the 
anti-colonialist struggle of the Asian masses to the ‘true’ class 
struggle in developed Western states, de facto accepting that the 
bourgeoisie defines the terms of the class struggle. (Again, one can 
discern here an unexpected closeness to the Althusserian notion of 
‘overdetermination’: there is no ultimate rule so that, with reference 
to it, one can measure ‘exceptions —in actual history, there are 
nothing but exceptions.) One is tempted to resort here to Lacanian 
terms: what is at stake in this alternative is the (in)existence of the 
‘big Other’: the Mensheviks relied on the all-embracing foundation 
of the positive logic of historical development, while the Bolsheviks 
(Lenin, at least) were aware that ‘the big Other doesn’t exist’—a 
political intervention proper does not occur within the co-ordinates 
of some underlying global matrix, since what it achieves is precisely 
the ‘reshuffling’ of this very global matrix. 


The Art of Augenblick 


This, then, is the reason why Lukács had such admiration for Lenin: 
his Lenin was the one who, with regard to the split in Russian Social 
Democracy into Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, when the two factions 
fought about a precise formulation of who could be a party member as 
defined in the party programme, wrote: ‘Sometimes, the fate of the 
entire working-class movement for long years to come can be decided 
by a word or two in the party programme.’ Or the Lenin who, when 
he saw the chance for the revolutionary take-over in the late 1917, 
said: ‘History will never forgive us if we muss this opportunity!’ 
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At a more general level, the history of capitalism is a long history 
of how the predominant ideologico-political framework bas been 
able to accommodate—and to soften the subversive edge of—the 
movements and demands that seemed to threaten its very survival. For 
example, for a long time, sexual libertarians thought that monogamic 
sexual repression was necessary for the survival of capitalism—now we 
know that capitalism can not only tolerate, but even actively incite and 
exploit forms of ‘perverse’ sexuality, not to mention promiscuous 
indulgence in sexual pleasures. However, the conclusion to be drawn 
from it is sot that capitalism has the endless ability to integrate and 
thus blunt the subversive edge of all particular demands—the question 
of timing, of ‘seizing the moment’, is crucial here. A certain particular 
demand possesses, at a certain moment, a global detonating power, it 
functions as a metaphoric stand-in for the global revolution: if we 
unconditionally insist on it, the system will explode; if, however, we 
wait too long, the metaphoric short-circuit between this particular 
demand and the global overthrow is dissolved, and the system can, 
with sneering hypocritical satisfaction, make the gesture of “You 
wanted this? Here, have it!’, without anything really radical hap- 
pening. The art of what Lukács called the Awgesblickh—the moment 
when, briefly, there is an opening for an act to intervene in a situation— 
is the art of seizing the right moment, of aggravating the conflict before 
the system can accommodate itself to our demand. So we have here 
a Lukács who is much more ‘Gramscian’ and conjuncturalist/con- 
tingentian than is usually assumed—the Lukicsian Axgenblick is 
unexpectedly close to what, today, Alain Badiou endeavours to 
formulate as the Event: an intervention that cannot be accounted for in 
the terms of its pre-existing ‘objective conditions’.2* The crux of 
Lukács’s argumentation is to reject the reduction of the act to its 
‘historical circumstances’: there are no neutral ‘objective conditions’, 
that is, in Hegelese, all presuppositions are already minimally posited. 


When the Discourse Implodes 


The key to the social dynamics of Stalinism resides in its exception: in 
the unique moment when, in the second half of 1937, for a couple of 
months, its ritualistic discourse broke down. That is to say, until 
1937, purges and trials followed a pattern with clear rules, solidi- 
fying the somexklatera, cementing its unity, providing an account of 
the causes of the failures in the guise of ritualized scapegoating (there 
is famine, chaos in industry, etc., because of the Trotskyite 
saboteurs...). However, with the highest point of the terror in the 
Autumn of 1937, the implicit discursive rules were broken by Stalin 
himself in an all-against-all orgy of destruction, the somenk/atura, 
including its highest strata, started to devour and destroy itself—a 
process aptly designated the ‘Self-Destruction of the Bolsheviks’ 
(‘The Storm of 1937: The Party Commits Suicide’, as one of the 
subtitles of The Raad to Terror reads)—this period, ‘that of the “blind 


*! See Alain Badiou, L’Bsre æ PE obeement, Paris 1988. 
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terror,” marks the temporary eclipse of the discursive strategy. It is as 
if the Stalinists, prisoners of their fears and iron discipline, had 
decided that they could not rule any longer by rhetorical means.”?? 
For this reason, the texts on mass shooting in this period were no 
longer the usual normative/prescriptive ritualized incantations aimed 
at disciplining the broad public of rank-and-file party members and 
the population at large. Even the empty symbols of the enemies 
(‘Trotskyites’) which, in each previous stage of the terror, were filled 
with new content, were now largely dropped—what remained was 
just the fluctuating targeting of ever-new arbitrary groups: different 
‘suspicious’ nationalities (Germans, Poles, Estonians...), stamp col- 
lectors with foreign contacts, Soviet citizens studying Esperanto, all 
the way to Mongolian lamas, all this just to help the executioners to 
meet the quotas of liquidations that each district had to fulfil—these 
quotas were decided by the Politburo in Moscow as kind of mock 
production targets in central planning: say, after a discussion, the 
weekly quota for Far East was raised from 1,500 to 2,000, and the 
quota for Ukraine dropped from 3,500 to 3,000. Here, even the 
paranoid reference to anti-Soviet conspiracy was instrumentalized 
with regard to meeting the quotas for liquidations—first there was 
the formal, a priori, act of determining quotas, and the ensuing 
fluctuating categorizations of the enemies (English spies, Trotskyites, 
saboteurs...) were ultimately reduced to a procedure that allowed the 
executioners to identify individuals to be arrested and shot: 


This was not a targeting of enemies, but blind rage and panic. It 
reflected not control of events but a recognition that the régime 
lacked regularized control mechanisms. It was not policy but the 
failure of policy. It was a sign of failure to rule with anything but 
force.73 


So, at this unique point, we pass from language as discourse, as social 
link, to language as pure instrument. And what should be emphasized 
again and again, against the standard liberal demonizing vision of 
Stalin as a perverse Master systematically pursuing a diabolical plan of 
mass murder, is that this utmost brutal violent exercise of power as the 
power over life and death coincided with—or, rather, was the 
expression of, the mode of existence of—its exact opposite, the total 
incapacity to govern the country through ‘normal’ authority and exe- 
cutive measures. In the Stalinist terror, the Politburo acted in a panic, 
trying desperately to master and regulate the events, to get the si- 
tuation under control. This implicit acknowledgement of impotence is 
also the hidden truth of the divinization of the Stalinist leader into the 
status of a supreme genius who can give advice on almost any topic, 
from how to repair a tractor to how to grow flowers: what this leader's 
intervention into everyday life means is that things do not function 
even at the everyday level—whar kind of country is this, in which the 


=a The Read te Terror, p 480 
33 Ibid., p. 481. 
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supreme leader himself has to dispense advice about how to repair 
tractors? It is here that we should recall Sralin’s above-quoted con- 
demnation of—the accused individual’s—suicide as a plot to deal the 
last blow to the Party: perhaps we should read the suicide of the Party 
itself in late 1937 in the opposite way, not as a ‘signal’, but as an 
authentic act of the collective subject, beyond any instrumentality. 


Killing Yezhov 


In his analysis of the paranoia of the German judge Schreber, Freud 
reminds us that what we usually consider as madness—the paranoid 
scenario of the conspiracy against a subject—is effectively already an 
attempt at recovery: after a complete psychotic breakdown, the 
paranoid construct is an attempt of the subject to re-establish a kind of 
order in his universe, a frame of reference enabling him to acquire a 
‘cognitive mapping’.74 Along the same lines, one is tempted to claim 
that when, in late 1937, the Stalinist paranoid discourse reached its 
apogee and set in motion its own dissolution as a social bond, the 1938 
arrest and liquidation of Yezhov himself, Stalin’s main executioner in 
1937, was effectively the attempt at recovery, at stabilizing the 
uncontrolled fury of self-destruction that broke out in the previous 
year: the purge of Yezhov was a kind of meta-purge, the purge to end all 
purges—he was accused precisely of killing thousands of innocent 
Bolsheviks on behalf of foreign powers—the irony of it being that the 
accusation was literally true: he did organize the killing of the 
thousands of innocent Bolsheviks. However, the crucial point 1s that, 
although we are here reaching the limits of the social, the level at which 
the social-symbolic link itself is approaching its self-destructive 
dissolution, this excess itself was nonetheless generated by a precise 
dynamic of the social struggle, by a series of shifting alignments and 
realignments between the very top of the régime (Stalin and his narrow 
circle), the upper nomenklatura and the rank-and-file Parry members: 


Thus in 1933 and 1935 Stalin and the Politburo united with all 
levels of the somenklatera élite to screen, or purge, a helpless rank 
and file. The regional leaders then used those purges to consolidate 
their machines and expel ‘inconvenient’ people. This, in turn, 
brought about another alignment in 1936, in which Stalin and the 
Moscow somenklatera sided with the rank and file, who complained 
of repression by the regional élites. In 1937 Stalin openly mobilized 
the ‘party masses’ against the xomsexk/atura as a whole; this provided 
an important strand in the Great Terror’s destruction of the élite. 
But in 1938 the Politburo changed alignments and reinforced the 
authority of the regional somenklatwre as part of an attempt to 
restore order in the perty during the terror.?5 


™ See Sigmund Freud, “Psychoanalytic Notes on an Autobiographical Account of a Case of 
Paranota’, in The Pelscan Frawd Library, Hacmoodsworth 1979, p 211 
33 The Read te Terror, p 14. 


The situation thus exploded when Stalin made the risky move of 
directly appealing to the lower rank-and-file members themselves, 
soliciting them to articulate their complaint against the arbitrary 
rule of the local party bosses (a move similar to the Mao’s Great 
Cultural Revolution)—their fury at the régime, unable to express 
itself directly, exploded all the more viciously against the perso- 
oalized substitute targets. Since the upper nomenklatura at the same 
time retained its executive power also in the purges themselves, this 
set in motion a self-destructive vicious cycle in which virtually 
everyone was threatened—of 82 district party secretaries, 79 were 
shot. Another aspect of the spiralling vicious cycle were the very 
fluctuations of the directives from the top as to the thoroughness of 
the purges: the top demanded harsh measures, while, at the same 
time, warning against excesses, so the executors were put in an 
untenable position—ultimately, whatever they did was wrong. If 
they did not arrest enough traitors and discover enough conspiracies, 
they were considered lenient and supporters of counter-revolution; 
so, under this pressure, in order to meet the quota, as it were, they 
had to fabricate evidence and invent plots—thereby exposing 
themselves to the criticism that they were themselves saboteurs, 
destroying thousands of honest communists on behalf of foreign 
powers. Stalin’s strategy of addressing directly the party masses, co- 
opting their anti-bureaucratic attitudes, was thus very hazardous: 


This not only threatened to open élite politics to public scrutiny 
but also risked discrediting the entire Bolshevik régime, of which 
Stalin himself was a part... Finally, in 1937, Stalin broke all the 
rules of the game—indeed, destroyed the game completely——and 
unleashed a terror of all against all.?6 


The shifting situation that arose from this ‘breaking of all rules’ 
was not without its horrifyingly comic moments: when, in the 
Spring of 1937, Dmitri Shostakovich was ordered to appear at the 
heeadquarters of the NKVD, he was received by Zanchevsky, an 
investigator who, after a friendly introductory chat, started to inquire 
into Shostakovich’s contacts with the (already arrested) Marshal 
Tukhachevsky: ‘It cannot be that you were at his home and that 
you did not talk about politics. For instance, the plot to assassinate 
Comrade Stalin?’ After Shostakovich continued to deny any conver- 
sation about politics, Zanchevsky told him: ‘All right, today is 
Saturday, and you can go now. But I only give you until Monday. By 
that day you will without fail remember everything. You must recall 
every detail of the discussion regarding the plot against Stalin of 
which you were a witness.’ Shostakovich spent a nightmarish 
weekend at home and then returned to the NKVD headquarters on 
Monday morning, ready to be arrested. However, when he announced 


* Ibid. 


his name at the entrance and said that he came to see Zanchevsky, he 
was informed that ‘Zanchevsky isn’t coming in today’—during the 
weekend, Zanchevsky himself has been arrested as a spy.7” 


Diabolical Evil? No, Thanks! 


In the notion of social antagonism, émérasoctal differences (the topic of 
concrete social analysis) overlap with the difference between the Social 
as such and its Other. This overlapping becomes palpable at the 
highpoint of Stalinism, where the enemy is explicitly designated as 
non-human, as the excrement of humanity: the struggle of the Stalinist 
party against the enemy becomes the struggle of humanity itself 
against the non-human excrement. At a different level, the same goes 
for Nazi anti-Semitism, which is why Jews are also denied basic 
humanity. And, again, this radical level of confrontation should not 
seduce us into abandoning the concrete social analysis of the Holocaust. 
The problem with the academic Holocaust industry is precisely 
the elevation of the Holocaust into a metaphysical diabolical Evil, 
irrational, apolitical, incomprehensible, approachable only through 
respectful silence. The Holocaust is the ultimate traumatic point where 
objectifying historical knowledge breaks down, where it has to 
acknowledge its worthlessness in front of a single witness, and, 
simultaneously, the point at which witnesses themselves had to concede 
that words fail them, that what they can share is ultimately only 
their silence as such. The Holocaust is referred to as a mystery, the heart 
of darkness of our civilization; its enigma in advance negates all 
(explanatory) answers, defying knowledge and description, non- 
communicable, lying outside historicization—it cannot be explained, 

visualized, represented, transmitted, since it marks the void, the black 
hole, the end, the implosion, of the (narrative) universe. Accordingly, 
any attempt to locate it in its context, to politicize it, equals the anti- 
Semitic negation of its uniqueness. Here is a standard version of this 
exemption of the Holocaust: 


A great Hassidic Master, the Rabbi of Kotsk, used to say, “There are 
truths which can be communicared by the word; there are deeper 
truths than cen be transmitted only by silence; and, on another 
level, are those which cannot be expressed, not even by silence.’ 


And yet, they must be communicated. 


Here is the dilemma that confronts anyone who plunges into the 
concentration camp universe: How can one recount when—by the 
scale and weight of its horror—the event defies language??® 


*7 See Wilson, Shostakovich, pp. 124-5. 
33 Roreword’ by Ele Wiesel, in Annette Insdorf, meelte Shadows. Frim and the Helecaxst, 
Cambridge, MA 1989, p. x. 
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Are these not the terms that designate the Lacanian encounter of the 
Real? However, this very depoliticization of the Holocaust, its 
elevation into the properly sublime Evil, the untouchable Exception 
out of reach of ‘normal’ political discourse, can also be a political 
act of utter cynical manipulation, a political intervention aiming at 
legitimizing a certain kind of hierarchical political relation. First, it is 
part of a postmodern strategy of depoliticization and/or victimization. 
Second, it disqualifies forms of third-world violence for which 
Western states are (co)responsible as minor in comparison with the 
absolute evil of the Holocaust. Third, it serves to cast a shadow on 
every radical political project, that is, to reinforce the Denkverbot 
against the radical political imagination: ‘Are you aware that what you 
propose ultimately leads to the Holocaust?’ 


In short: notwithstanding the unquestionable sincerity of some of 
1ts proponents, the ‘objective’ 1deologico-political content of the 
depoliticization of the Holocaust, of its elevation into the abyssal 
absolute Evil, is the political pact of aggressive Zionists and the 
Western rightist anti-Semites at the expense of today’s radical political 
potential. Thus, the Israel: expansionism towards Palestinians para- 
doxically joins hands with the Western anti-Semite’s avoidance of the 
concrete analysis of the political dynamics of anti-Semitism, that is, 
of how this same dynamic is today pursued with other means—or, 
rather, with other goals, displaced onto other targets. Buried in this 
elevation of the Holocaust is the message of the Zionists to the 
Western anti-Semites: “We, the Zionists, are ready to leave 
undisturbed the political dynamics of anti-Semitism, if you give us a 
free hand in Palestine. So, since we are all part of the civilized West, 
let’s join forces against the third-world radicals: we can accuse them 
of anti-Semitism, of disrespect towards the absolute victims, and thus 
help you in delegitimizing their resistance against Western economic 
and cultural colonization!’ 


Precisely as Marxists, we should, then, have no fear in acknow- 
ledging that the purges under Stalinism were, in a way, more 
‘irrational’ than fascist violence: paradoxically, this very excess is an 
unmistakable sign that, in contrast to fascism, Stalinism was the case 
of a perverted authentic revolution. With fascism, even in Nazi 
Germany, ıt was possible to survive, to maintain the appearance of 
a ‘normal’ everyday life, ıf one did not involve oneself in any 
oppositional political activity—and, of course, if one were not of 
Jewish origins—whule, in the Stalinism of the late 19308, nobody 
was safe, everyone could be unexpectedly denounced, arrested and 
shot as a traitor. In other words, the ‘irrationality’ of Nazism was 
‘condensed’ in anti-Semitism, in its belief in the Jewish plot, while 
Stalinist ‘irrationality’ pervaded the entire social body. For that 
reason, Nazi police investigators continued to look for proof and 
traces of actual activity against the régime, while Stalinist 
investigators were engaged in clear and unambiguous fabrications— 
invented plots and sabotages, and so on. 
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Towards Thermidor 


However, this very violence inflicted by the communist power on 
its own members bears witness to the radical self-contradiction of 
the régime, that is, to the fact that, at the origins of the régime, 
there was an ‘authentic’ revolutionary project—incessant purges 
were necessary not only to erase the traces of the régime’s own 
origins, but also as a kind of ‘return of the repressed’, a reminder of 
the radical negativity at the heart of the régime. The Stalinist 
purges of high party echelons relied on this fundamental betrayal: 
the accused were effectively guilty insofar as they, as members of the 
new somenklatura, betrayed the revolution. Stalinist terror is thus 
not simply the betrayal of the revolution, or the attempt to erase the 
traces of the authentic revolutionary past; it rather bears witness to 
a kind of ‘imp of perversity’ which compels the post-revolutionary 
new order to (re)inscribe its betrayal of the revolution within itself, 
to ‘reflect’ it or ‘re-mark’ it 1n the guise of arbitrary arrests and 
killings which threatened all members of the somenklatura—as 
in psychoanalysis, the Stalinist confession of guilt conceals the 
true guilt. (As is well known, Stalin wisely recruited into the 
NKVD people of lower social origins who were thus able to act out 
their hatred of the nomenklatura by arresting and torturing high- 
ranking apparatchiks.) 


This inherent tension between the stability of the rule of the new 
nomenklatura and the perverted ‘return of the repressed’ in the guise of 
the repeated purges of the ranks of this very somenklatwra is at the very 
heart of the Stalinist phenomenon: purges are the form in which the 
betrayed revolutionary heritage survives and haunts the régime. The 
dream of Gennadi Zyuganovy, the communist presidential candidate 
in 1996—things would have turned out well in the Soviet Union if 
only Stalin had lived at least another five years and accomplished his 
final project of having done with cosmopolitanism and bringing 
about the reconciliation between the Russian state and the Orthodox 
Church, in other words, if only Stalin had realized his anti-Semitic 
purge—aims precisely at the point of pacification at which the 
revolutionary régime would finally get rid of its inherent tension and 
stabilize itself the paradox, of course, is that, in order to reach this 
stability, Stalin’s last purge, the planned ‘mother of all purges’ which 
was to take place in the Summer of 1953 and was prevented by his 
death, would have had to succeed. 


Here, then, perhaps, Trotsky’s classic analysis of the Stalinist 
“Thermidor is not fully adequate: the actual Thermidor happened 
only after Stalin’s death—or, rather, even after Khruschev’s fall— 
with the Brezhnev years of ‘stagnation’, when the somenklatura finally 
stabilized itself into a ‘new class’. Stalinism proper is rather the 
enigmatic ‘vanishing mediator’ between the authentic Leninist 
revolutionary outburst and its Thermidor. On the other hand, 
Trotsky was right in his prediction from the 1930s that the Soviet 
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régime could end only in two ways: either a worker's revolt against it, 
or the xomenklatura would no longer be satisfied with political power, 
but would convert itself into a capitalist class which directly owned 
the means of production. And, as The Road to Terror claims in its last 
paragraph, with direct reference to Trotsky,” this second scenario is 
what effectively happened: the new private owners of the means of 
production in the ex-socialist countries, especially in the Soviet 
Union, are, in their large majority, the members of the ex- 
nomenklatura, so one can say that the main event of the disintegration 
of ‘really existing socialism’ was the transformation of nomenklatura 
into a class of private owners. However, the ultimate irony of it is that 
the two opposite outcomes predicted by Trotsky seem combined in a 
strange way: what enables nomenklatura to become the direct owner of 
the means of production was the resistance to its political rule whose 
key component, at least in some cases (Solidarity in Poland), was the 
workers’ revolt against the very same bureaucratic stratum. 


Dissidence and Solidarity 


As Alain Badiou has pointed out, in spite of its horrors and failures, 
‘really existing socialism’ was the only political force that—for some 
decades, at least—seemed to pose an effective threat to the global rule 
of capitalism, really terrifying its representatives, driving them into 
paranoid reaction. Since, today, capitalism defines and structures the 
totality of human civilization, every ‘communist’ territory was and 
is—again, in spite of its horrors and failures—a kind of ‘liberated 
territory’, as Fredric Jameson put it apropos of Cuba. What we are 
dealing with here is the old structural notion of the gap between 
the space and the positive content thar fills it in: although, as to 
their positive content, the communist régimes were mostly a dismal 
failure, generating terror and misery, they at the same tıme opened up 
a certain space, the space of utopian expectation which, among other 
things, enabled us to measure the failure of really existing socialism 
itself. Whar the anti-communist dissidents as a rule tend to overlook 
is that the very vital assumptions which they themselves drew on to 
criticize and denounce the everyday terror and drudgery were 
generated and sustained by the communist breakthrough, by its 
attempt to escape the logic of capital. In short, when dissidents like 
Havel denounced the existing communist régime on behalf of 
authentic human solidarity, they (unknowingly, for the most part) 
spoke from the place opened up by communism itself—which is why 
they tend to be so disappointed when the ‘really existing capitalism’ 
does not meet their high expectations. Perhaps Vaclav Klaus, Havel’s 
` pragmatic double, was right when he dismissed Havel as a ‘socialist’. 


The most difficult task is thus to confront the radical ambiguity of 
even the most ‘totalitarian’ Stalinist ideology. While the universe of 
Stalinist politics undoubtedly was the universe of arbitrary terror and 


9 The Read is Terror, p. 586. 
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unheard-of hypocrisy, one should bear in mind how, for spectators 
across Europe in the late 1930s, the great Soviet films (say, the Maxim 
Gorky trilogy of Mark Donskoi) epitomized the authentic sense of 
human solidarity. In one of the Soviet films about the Civil War in 
1919, Bolsheviks organize the public trial of a mother with a young 
diseased son, discovered to be the spy for the counter-revolutionary 
white forces. At the very beginning of the trial, an old Bolshevik 
demands that the sentence be severe, but just. After the mother 
confesses her crime, the court—the informal collective of the 
Bolshevik fighters—proclaims that she was seduced into enemy 
activity by her difficult social circumstances; the sentence is therefore 
that she be fully integrated into the new socialist collective, taught to 
write and read and to acquire a proper education, while her son 
should be given proper medical care. While the surprised mother 
bursts out crying, unable to understand the court’s benevolence, the 
old Bolshevik nods in consent: ‘Yes, this is a severe but just sentence!’ 


It is easy to claim, in a quick pseudo-Marxist way, that such scenes 
were simply the ideological legitimization of the most brutal terror. 
However, no matter how manipulative this scene of the revolutionary 
trial is, no matter how contradicted it was by the arbitrary harshness 
of actual ‘revolutionary justice’, it nonetheless bears witness to a new 
sense of justice; as such, such scenes install in viewers new ethical 
standards by which reality is measured—the shocking outcome of 
this exercise of revolutionary justice, the unexpected resignification 
of ‘severity’ into severity towards social circumstances and generosity 
towards people, cannot but produce a sublime effect. In short, what 
we have here is an exemplary case of what Lacan called the ‘quilting 
point (point de capiton)’, of an intervention that changes the co- 
ordinates of the very field of meaning: the old Bolshevik does not plea 
for generous tolerance against severe justice, he redefines severe 
justice itself in terms of excessive forgiveness and generosity. Even if 
this is a deceptive appearance, there is, in a sense, more truth in this 
appearance than in the sad social reality that generated it. 
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Patrick O’Brien 


Imperialism and the Rise and Decline 
of the British Economy, 1688—198¢ 


Historians seldom consider the metanarratives within which academic articles 
monographs, models and analyses must eventually become embedded, if the 
are to inform public debate in modern societies.” Yet, however micro the 
problems they tackle, their findings can always be situated within som 
‘greater story’.' Since the Second World War, the central preoccupation of ow 
national politics has been with the search for a post-imperial identity. Afte 
prolonged discussion, and at the very end of the twentieth century, the Britis 
seem to be on their way to recovering a cultural consciousness an 
reconstructing an economic system reconnected to active participation i 
intra-European trade, capital movements and labour markets.? To address th 
large problem concerned with the benefits and the costs that flowed from th 
realms, a move away from Europe into more than three centuries ¢ 
engagement with Empire, seems opportune. Furthermore, the theme resonate 
beyond European into global history because a majority of intellectuals fros 
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Asia, Africa and Southern America continue to claim that the relative 
backwardness of their economies compared to the West can—to some 
degree—-be imputed to the malign effects of imperialism. They 
suggest that economic relations with Britain——and with other Euro- 
pean powers—operated to retard the development of their countries 
but, at the same time, promoted the progress of Europe’s imperial 
and neo-imperial economies.3 


Alas, my article will be ‘repressively occidental’, and ‘Anglocentric’ 
since it proposes to deal only with the long-term rise and relative 
decline of the British economy. In any case, for Europeans, it is not 
obvious that macro-economic ‘losses’ suffered by the colonized from 
conquest and incorporation into empires led to commensurate 
material gains for the colonizers.4 My aim is to construct a coherent, 
and convincing, metanarrative about the connections between 
imperialism and the long-term growth of the British economy. 
Historians do not write fiction, but they deploy methods and devices 
that provide them with advantages that are comparable to those 
enjoyed by novelists. For example, they ‘impose order’ on a plethora of 
otherwise disconnected sources, data and libraries of secondary 
literature. They exercise control over periodization by determining 
the beginning, the middle and end—as well as the outcomes—of their 
narratives ın order to avoid the complexity and endless variation in 
detail across space and over time.’ Thus, statistical averages and index 
oumbers will appear as rhetorically persuasive evidence at various 
places in this text. I also opt to periodize my argument explicitly in 
two sections and implicitly in a narrative covering four stages of 
British imperialism. The first, from 1688 to 1846, will be associated 
with the First Industrial Revolution. The second, from 1846 to 1914, 
is that short period when Britain, as the world’s hegemonic naval 
power, operated as guardian of the liberal international economic 
order and when the national economy achieved marked superiority 
over its European rivals. This ‘golden age’ was succeeded, from 1918 
to 1948, by decades of neo-mercantilism, of armed struggle to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe, and intensified competition 
on world markets for shares of international trade that hardly changed 
in volume between 1913 and 1945. In our own times, the reluctant 


* Many friends parcicipated in the construction of this metanarrative, if only by way of 
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rediscovery of Europe occurred when Britain decolonized, submitted 
to American hegemony and suffered from relative economic decline 
upon almost all international indicators of income, wealth, 
productivity and comparative welfare. 


1688-1846: Mercantilism and Imperialism 


Any serious analysis of discernible decline is inseparable from an 
appreciation of the major forces which promoted the rise of the 
national economy, simply because legacies of past success usually 
constrain possibilities for adjustment to changes in technology and 
opportunities for profit emerging in a rapidly evolving world 
economy. Where to begin the narrative is, however, a problem. British 
imperialism did not commence with the Glorious Revolution. Its 
origins can be traced to thrusts across the sea to Ireland as long ago as 
the High Middle Ages. Its antecedents included more than two 
centuries of ‘piracy’ against the Portuguese and Spanish empires 
followed by three wars in the seventeenth century fought to ‘degrade’ 
Dutch primacy in the international economy.® 


Yet 1688 represents a discontinuity in British geopolitical history, 
and not merely the date of the replacement of the Stuart dynasty by 
Dutch and Hanoverian monarchies. Britain’s Glorious Revolution 
led the state into playing a more aggressive role in great-power 
politics, which began with a very costly and successful effort to 
contain the ambitions of Louis XIV in Europe from 1689 to 1713.7 
That conflict led to a permanent commitment to maintain a balance 
of power on the Continent, basically through the use of sea power 
but also by placing troops on the mainland—as and when that 
became necessary—for example, in the 1690s, the early 1700s and, 
again, during the conflict with Napoleon 1808-14. The Glorious 
Revolution also presaged the outbreak of a second ‘Hundred Years’ 
War’ with France and her allies—-particularly Spain—for the spoils of 
empire and the profits of global commerce. Engagement in six major 
and three minor wars occurred between 1689 and 1815 when the 
armed forces of the crown fought the navies and armies of the 
kingdom’s enemies on every continent—Europe, of course, but also 
in the Americas (North and South) as well as in Asia and Africa.® 


Eventually, the systematic deployment of power transformed a small 
realm off the mainland of Europe into the world’s hegemonic 
commercial and imperial nation, but that required a sustained rise in 
the income and expenditure of the state. Taxes and loans (which, in 
real terms, had risen at an almost imperceptible rate since the 
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beginning of the Tudor dynasty in 1485) went up by a series of jumps 
from plateau to plateau in wartime—to reach a peak at the time of 
Waterloo. For example, in real terms, taxes multiplied some fifteen 
times between 1688 and 1815——when their share of national income 
amounted to 18 per cent, compared to around 3 per cent during the 
reign of James u. At the same time, the royal or national debt rose 
from a tiny fraction to nearly three times the gross national product 
(GNP) for 1819. Servicing the debt absorbed only 12 per cent of 
the state’s revenues in the 1680s. Immediately after the defeat of 
Napoleon, the government transferred nearly 60 per cent of taxes as 
interest and amortization payments to its creditors.? 


Geopolitical Might and Profit 


Something approximating 90 per cent of total governmental expend- 
iture on goods, services and labour was for the navy and the army— 
principally the former—but the outcome turned out to be a decisive 
but profitable shift in the state’s geopolitical position. After a century 
and a quarter of European and global warfare—punctuated by inter- 
ludes of peace which occupied only a third of all the years between 
1688 and 1815—at the Treaty of Vienna, Britain emerged as the 
hegemonic naval power; as the ruler of the largest occidental empire 
since Rome; as the world’s leading commercial economy (enjoying an 
extraordinary share of the profits obtained from servicing and financ- 
ing global trade); and, finally, as the only European economy already 
half-way through an industrial revolution. At that conjuncture, the 
geopolitical might of the British state, the kingdom’s supremacy in 
trade and the scale, diversity and technologically advanced status of 
the island’s industries, were all recognized, envied and feared 
throughout Europe.*° 


Although contemporaries accepted the relationship between ‘power 
and profit’ as normal, modern economists—and historians—have 
analyzed connections between the conjoined and massive public and 
private investment in the complementary pursuits of national 
security and imperial expansion, on the one hand, and the rise of 
the British economy, on the other, in ways that expose their liberal, 
but anachronistic, antipathies to the use of violence in international 
economic relations even during this era of mercantilism and 
warfare." 


Alongside a discernible ‘jack up’ in public investment in naval and 
military force, increased private investment also occurred in the 
infrastructural facilities, the financial institutions, the labour of slaves 
and indentured servants, in the professional and artisanal skills that 
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were required to promote and sustain ever higher levels of 
intercontinental and imperial commerce.’? Correlations remain, 
however, less difficult to elaborate and to quantify than causal 
sequences. On this point, historians usually ‘take cover’ by pointing to 
a ‘symbiotic relationship’ which both the state and the mercantile 
sector of the economy found mutually profitable to maintain. 
Obviously, the government’s top priorities remained with the 
preservation of the realm and its Hanoverian régime. Fortunately, 
Britain’s aristocratic élite also perceived that its concerns with 
security and stability were not merely compatible with, but could be 
effectively achieved by, supporting the kingdom’s investments 
overseas, protecting foreign trade and by using naval power, whenever 
necessary, to damage the commercial ambitions of rival powers— 
Portugal, Spain, Holland and, above all, France.™ Running like a 
railroad track through any metanarrative of British imperial history is 
the growth of foreign trade, which was carried forward by an engine of 
consistently high and sustained investment by successive governments 
in naval power, maritime bases and the conquest of territories, 
populations and resources located on continents outside Europe. 


As usual with trade and growth models, historians must try to specify 
connections, quantify their significance and, if possible, separate 
‘exogenous’ from ‘endogenous’ forces behind the growth of commerce 
with the rest of the world.™ Give or take acceptable margins of error, 
the trends in commodity exports and their evolving relationships 
to national income and industrial production are not, however, 
that contestable. Between the reigns of Elizabeth 1 and William of 
Orange, commodity exports grew at a mean annual rate of about 1 
per cent per annum. From 1688 to 1815, that rate went up to around 
1.5 per cent and the share of exports to GDP moved from around 8 per 
cent to around 15 per cent. More significantly, and over two long 
upswings in production (1700-1760 and 1783—1802), the shares of 
the increment to industrial output sold abroad came to around the 45 
per cent mark. Mostly, that extra output ended up on imperial 
markets. Alas, no comprehensive data exists that tracks the growth of 
services—distribution, shipping, banking, insurance and credit— 
sold beyond the borders of the realm, but it seems safe to make two 
conjectures. First, that, in real terms, services increased faster than 
commodity exports and, second, thar the servicing of imperial 
commerce probably expanded more rapidly than servicing global 
commerce in general.'> 
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Growth 


To sum up: the ‘transition’ (1688 to 1815) witnessed an accelerated 
growth of exports, an even faster growth of invisible trade and a 
marked shift in the sales of British manufactures and services away 
from Europe towards the Americas, Africa and Asia. Furthermore, a 
range of plausible spin-offs followed directly from this expanded 
involvement with intercontinental commence. For example, merchants 
—as the key professional and entrepreneurial subgroup of the national 
workforce——-became larger and more diversified in their economic 
activities. They set up networks, established new institutions, moved 
resources into manufacturing industry and supplied information for 
the formulation of commercial and imperial policy by Britain’s élite of 
‘gentlemanly capitalists’. "6 


Exports also required increased inputs of raw materials from domestic 
agriculture (wool, flax, animal skins) as well as minerals (coal and 
ores). Exports demanded more shipping, shipbuilding, internal 
transportation and financial intermediation. Export industries stood 
amongst the first to demonstrate the advantages derived from 
regional concentration, factory organization and mechanization. 
Receipts from exports allowed for the import of tropical groceries 
(sugar, tobacco, coffee, tea, spices) and industrial raw materials 
(cotton fibres, dyestuffs, furs, hardwoods, fish and vegetable oils). At 
British ports, new forms of manufacturing developed to process 
imported foodstuffs and raw materials.'? Finally, the success of the 
foreign trade sector in selling both domestic (and re-exported) goods 
and services to the rest of the world generated surpluses on the 
current account of Britain’s balance of payments—manifested in the 
form of net imports of bullion—which provided the reserve asset 
required for the expansion of money and credit and the extension of 
financial intermediation.‘® For the state, bullion produced the 
reserves of hard currency required to purchase the strategic goods and 
mercenaries essential for waging war. No wonder ministers of the 
crown responsible for foreign and strategic policy lauded the ‘power’ 
of commerce and supported the activities of British merchants.’ 


A fairly robust set of data allows historians to say that the contribution 
of imperial and transoceanic trade to the industrialization of the 
British economy increased significantly over the long eighteenth 
century. That case can, moreover, be strengthened by citing business, 
commercial, and industrial histories thar elaborate upon the range of 
spin-offs flowing from the integration of the British economy into 
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networks of imperial and transcontinental trade. Paradoxically, this 
story, and, mutatis mutandis, the argument for the macro-economic 
significance of state-sponsored and subsidized imperialism, have been 
contested by a line of distinguished economic historians including 
Bairoch, Cole, Deane, Harley, McCloskey, Thomas and others.*° They 
insist that global-cum-imperial commerce cannot be plausibly 
represented as really significant for the industrializarion of the British 
economy because: (i) proportions of trade to national output are too 
low; (ii) the growth of commerce between Britain and its empire was 
endogenously and not exogenously determined; and.(iii) although the 
gatos from trade were positive, they were gmall.?* 


Banishing the State 


As modern liberals, these economic historians remain reluctant to 
admit the state into their narratives of the First Industrial Revolution 
and ‘represent’ numbers in ways that minimize their rhetorical 
impact. For example, they insist on dividing Britain’s foreign trade by 
GDP rather than by the far smaller denominator of ‘tradeable output’. 
They marshal static cross-sectional ratios to support conclusions that 
exports formed a rising but ‘smallish’ share of GDP as conventionally 
measured. But how small is 15 per cent? Given that industry, not 
agriculture or services, was the ‘leading’ sector behind the rise of the 
British economy, is not the share of the increment to manufactured 
output sold to transcontinental, imperial and traditional European 
markets (also widening by way of commerce with the Americas, Asia 
and Africa) the more relevant ratio to contemplate? Finally, and in the 
context of a mercantilist international economic order, Britain can be 
‘distinguished’ first as the national economy (moving to a dominant 
position on the European league tables, for productivity and outputs 
per capita) and, secondly, as the economy marked by increasingly 
divergent ratios—compared to its European rivals—of foreign and 
imperial commerce to domestic tradeable output.” 


Nevertheless, the argument continues to founder upon the rocks of a 
seminal chapter written forty years ago in Deane and Cole’s classic 
quantitative study of the long-run growth of the British economy.” 
They established an Anglocentric (and, by extension, neoliberal) case 
for the insignificance of trade and colonization by emphasizing 
‘endogenous forces’—in other words, rising real incomes within the 
home economy, flowing from domestic investment, internal and 
intersectoral trade, productivity growth in agriculture, the expansion 
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of population and urbanization and the rise of a new consumer culture. 
All of these forces—defined by Deane and Cole as ‘endogenous- 
internal’—-shifted the British demand curve for colonial imports into 
the right sequence but with lags, that stimulated colonial and overseas 
demand for exports manufactured in Britain. 


We can comprehend the dichotomous assumptions behind their view 
by considering bilateral trade between England and Jamaica. During 
the initial stages of colonization, settlement and the establishment of 
plantations—say, from the 16508 to the 1690s—the capacity of 
Jamaicans to buy English manufactures depended on capital inflows 
and sales of sugar to the metropolitan economy.* But this plantation 
model does not encompass imperial trade as a whole. For example, it 
does not include commerce with Asia or apply to trade between Britain 
and the thirteen colonjes on the mainland of North America. Even for 
economies like Jamaica, other sources of colonial income soon 
emerged—from intersectoral trade, intra-imperial trade, sales to the 
French, Spanish, Dutch and Portuguese Empires, re-exports to 
European markets, productivity growth and diversification—that 
made such colonies steadily more autonomous and less dependent upon 
metropolitan markets and upon British capital and labour supplies.75 
For McCloskey, Thomas and Harley, adverse shifts in Britain’s net 
barter terms provide an even stronger a priori case against the 
significance of exports—namely that productivity growth in British 
manufacturing industry allowed colonial consumers to buy a higher 
and growing volume of metropolitan commodities per unit of colonial 
produce exported to Britain.?° Alas, the evidence for the volumes and 
prices of traded goods is simply not nearly comprehensive enough to 
allow for the construction of appropriate index numbers that would 
measure trends and cycles in Britain’s net barter terms of trade with its 
colonies or the rest of the world. Meanwhile, a serious attempt at 
measurement by Esteban for the shorter period from 1772 to 1821 
shows that, for commerce with the Americas, the net-berter terms of 
trade moved the other way—that is, in favour of Britain.” 


Analysis 


Unfavourable trends in the terms of trade could constitute ‘pres- 
umptive’ evidence that rising productivity and incomes within the 
British economy exercised a strong influence upon the evolution of 
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imperial trade. Nevertheless, the timing, shifts and cycles in the 
terms of trade could be expected to vary by market and by 
commodity in response to the operation of both price and income 
effects. Once commerce between colonies and the United Kingdom 
had become established and proceeded on a routine basis decade after 
decade, to separate ‘forces initiating’ from ‘forces sustaining’ the 
shifts in colonial and metropolitan demand and supply curves— 
which le behind the cyclical evolution and upward trend in trade 
over time—is probably impossible at a statistical level, and is 
urelevant as a matter of logic. 


‘Irrelevant’ is the right word, because, beyond some threshold stage of 
conquest and colonization (which presupposed the prior existence 
and sustained growth of a home market for colonial exports), to 
continue to dichotomize the development of the mother country as 
‘endogenous’'—that is, as virtually disconnected from its possession, 
retention and expansion of its Empire overseas—could only have 
struck contemporaries as an unreal depiction of the range of 
inseparable forces promoting investment and productivity growth 
within the domestic economy during the long eighteenth century.”® 


Between 1688 and 1815, Britain became more integrated into a 
world economy and an international order that was anything but 
liberal. Very high proportions of transcontinental trade and of 
international capital and labour flows occurred within the boundaries 
of European empires—created, maintained and extended by force of 
arms.79 If the territories, populations and resources under British 
control had been left undefended, they would have been incorporated 
into rival empires and their economic relations with the rest of the 
world regulated from Paris, Madrid, Lisbon or Amsterdam rather 
than London.*° Colonies can be depicted as regions of an economic 
system connected by sea, integrating gradually into a lightly 
regulated network for commerce centred upon a metropolis. 


Once such an imperial system matured into regular operation, and as 
its ‘interregional’ trade evolved over time, contemporaries found it 
ever more difficult to conceive of the pace and pattern of metro- 
politan economic development as something apart from an expand- 
ıng empire into which the domestic economy was becoming 
increasingly embedded. That 1s why modern ‘representations’ of 
Britain’s domestic industrialization as ‘autonomous’ and perceptions 
of developments within the colonies as reflexive responses to invest- 
ment, productivity growth and the reallocation of resources within 
the home economy, seem anachronistic. After 1688, the metropolis 
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and its regions, both within and beyond the boundaries of the 
Hanoverian kingdom, became inextricably interconnected. 


Of course, an ‘English’ or home economy, with a favourable endow- 
ment of natural resources, a stock of capital, a skilled workforce, an 
efficient set of property rights and institutions for the conduct of 
internal and external trade, existed long before the Glorious Revo- 
lution. That economy had evolved over the centuries on a basis of 
intersectoral, interregional and intra~European trade. During the 
Tudor-Stuart period, a ‘traditional’ pattern of specialization and 
competition had carried the domestic economy and its workforce up 
to a plateau of efficiency from where it was poised to take full 
advantage of its position—as a latecomer and free nder—of oppor- 
tunities for intercontinental trade and investment pioneered by 
Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch enterprise.» 


In the absence of substantial discoveries of minerals on the British 
Isles or major breakthroughs in agrarian technology, at the time— 
and since—it has been difficult to conceive of strategic changes in 
the direction and composition of economic activities within the 
Hanoverian realm that might be meaningfully analyzed as ‘discon- 
nected’ from transcontinental commerce, including the acquisition of 
a maritime and territorial empire overseas. 


Naval Power as Britain’s Leading Comparative Advantage 


Growth occurs at the margins of national economies, and it has not 
proved difficult for British historians to uncover evidence of direct and 
circuitous linkages between commerce and empire at nearly every 
margin that mattered between 1688 and 1815. For example, in the 
public sphere, the sharp rise—after the Revolution of 1688—of a 
successful fiscal-military state can be closely correlated to geopolitics 
and imperialism. That connection is manifested in the persistently 
high levels of public investment in the Royal Navy ordered by 
aristocratic ministers.7 In government after government, the élite 
justified the money spent (on ships of the line, on naval cannon and on 
seamen) in terms of a range of spin-offs and complementarities between 
public investment in sea power, on the one hand, and the merchant 
navy, shipbuilding, the development of ports, dockyards, mercantile 
information and intelligence, the protection of the nation’s commerce 
and the inflows of hard currency (which replenished the nation’s war 
chest and provided a reserve asset for the extension of credit), on the 
other.33 Aristocratic ministers of the crown also appreciated thar the 
compliance they secured from a parliament of property owners, merch- 
ants and other men of business—confronted by ever mounting 
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demands for taxes and a worrying accumulation of government debt— 
depended upon their success in delivering security for property rights 
within the realm and providing protected opportunities for trade and 
investment overseas. Only a handful of ‘canonical’ liberal intellectuals, 
and an even smaller minority of the ruling élite, entertained doubts 
about using the Royal Navy to damage and expropriate enemy ships, 
trade and assets overseas in times of war. And, long after Adam Smith, 
the consensus in favour of high tariffs and the Navigation Acts—which 
protected the kingdom’s industry commerce and shipping during 
interludes of peace—remained solid.34 


Men of property and business also appreciated how the Empire acted 
as a safety valve for the migration that was often enforced upon a 
potentially unruly minority of the underclass located ın Britain’s 
growing cities and towns. They also observed how opportunities for 
material gain helped to preserve political stability and order within a 
kingdom which included populations of potentially disaffected Celts 
from the internal peripheries of Scotland and Ireland.35 At the same 
time as the upper and middle classes disliked the. rise of public 
debt—and the taxes they paid to service it—they displayed no 
reluctance to purchase government bonds in order to diversify 
their portfolios into a prudent proportion of virtually riskless 
securities, as a base for more venturesome investments in agriculture, 
transportation, commerce and industry.*© Although British govern- 
ments of the period remained monarchical and aristocratic, their 
support for order and stability, for the protection of commerce and, 
whenever profitable, the acquisition of maritime bases and territories 
overseas are all policies that provided private investors with the 
incentives and security they needed to develop the kingdom’s 
agriculture, transportation, commerce and industry.3” 


Thus, a return to the.commentaries of mercantilists, writing before, 
after and against Adam Smith, will suggest that there should be 
no derogation of the significance of intercontinental commerce for 
the development of agriculture, as well as numerous industries 
within Britain’s interconnected domestic and imperial economies.3® 
Mercantilists certainly mentioned all the key connections.. For 
example, they recognized that labour productivity rose in agriculture 
when a rising share of the nation’s workforce found jobs in industries, 
services and towns, linked to exports and to imports. Landowners and 
farmers found it profitable to invest in urban housing, transportation 
and other forms of social overhead capital required to sustain 
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economic progress, led by trade, because they expected to derive 
higher rents and royalties from their ownership rights to real 
property and minerals. Ambitious British workers found it paid to 
invest the time and money to upgrade the skills required to produce 
for expanding markets at home, within the Empire or for elsewhere in 
the world economy. Export industries tended to grow more rapidly 
than industries that sold their outputs within the borders of the 
realm. Such industries attracted the best entrepreneurial talent and 
skilled artisans, not merely from inside the kingdom but from 
neighbouring Protestant and Jewish communities resident on the 
European mainland. Export industries such as textiles, metals, 
pottery and shipbuilding mechanized and/or reorganized production 
ahead of the rest. Finally, and most obviously, the infrastructure 
of financial intermediation, required to support rising levels of 
industrial activity and the distribution of manufacturers across time 
and space, owed a lot to the experience, skills and investible funds 
acquired by merchants engaged in imperial and long distance trades. 


The Nexus of Trade and Imperialism 


In short: at every ‘margin’ where accelerated commercial and 
industrial growth occurred between 1688 and 1815, economic and 
business historians have produced detailed evidence of links to 
transoceanic trade and to imperialism. Their scholarship may not, 
however, be persuasive enough to convince liberal economists— 
whose antipathies to making space in their metanarratives for state 
and for empire continues to generate opposed but essentially 
counterfactual arguments, which implicitly preserve conventional 
narratives of the British Industrial Revolution as a paradigm case of 
successful endogenous industrialization through laisser faire and 
competitive capitalism.39 


To bolster that myth, liberals have used a standard Ricardian ‘gains 
from trade’ model. For example, Thomas and McCloskey observed 
that: “The importance of trade can be measured by the potential it 
creates for extra income and consumption.’ But, they add, since 
‘domestic demand or supply within limits could replace foreign 
demand or supply’ and because ‘all things are substitutes the actual 
division of British output between- exports and domestic use is an 
interesting fact, but not significant for British economic growth.’4° 


Historians—who normally deal with what actually happened—will, 
nevertheless, recognize how the counterfactual preface at play in this 
argument implicitly supposes that, between 1688 and 1815, alterna- 
tive strategies for development were available to the British economy 
that could conceivably have led to a similar outcome to that actually 
achieved through the pursuit of trade and empire. 


3 A. Gunder Frank, Re Orsat Globe! Ecomomsy ra the Asian Age, Berkeley 1998 
P Thomas and McCloskey, ‘Overseas Trade and Empire’. 


Such a counterfactual (or Jacobite) strategy could only have been based 
upon a delinking of the economy from globel and imperial trade and 
involved the reallocation of the resources—that is, the capital, labour, 
land and raw materials—used for transcontinental trades into 
production for home or European markets. Since merchants, business- 
men and statesmen never expected increasingly protected markets on 
the mainland to be opened up to manufactured exports made in 
Britain, the core of this counterfactual ‘scenario’ must be that the rate of 
British industrialization from 1688 to 1815 could have been sustained 
by way of intersectoral and interregional trade within the boundaries of 
a home market that roughly doubled ın size from 5 to ro million 
consumers over this period. 


Liberal arguments claiming that the net gains from trade could have 
been a small and potentially dispensable component behind the long- 
run growth of the British economy also rest upon several other 
‘Ricardian’ assumptions that need to be undermined. They are: thar 
British resources were given and fully employed; that foreign trade 
functioned to reallocate labour, capital and other inputs more effic- 
iently between domestic production and exports; and that British 
consumers made gains in the form of extra consumption from 
shifting resources to superior positions on a ‘production possibility 
boundary’ by exchanging exports for imports. Liberals maintain that 
the use of domestic resources to produce exports led to higher levels 
of consumption, but insist that the internal transformation ratios 
underlying such choices meant that their employment in the prod- 
uction of substitutes for imports could have been only marginally less 
efficient. They also suppose that the higher rates of investment and 
technical progress, human capital formation, institutional innova- 
tion, political stability, and security from invasion that accrued to 
British society from the allocation of resources to transcontinental 
trade and its corollary set of activities—in other words, exporting and 
importing and supplying services for the global economy——would 
not have been significantly diminished if those same resources had 
been engaged in production for the home market. Finally, and to 
wind up the liberal case, its advocates must argue that British 
investment in the sea power and maritime bases required to protect, 
stabilize and service intercontinental commerce can be regarded as 
dispensable elements in the growth of international trade and the 
integration of a global economy. 


Vent for Surplus 


On reflection, historians of both British and global economic growth 
are unlikely to accept such highly theoretical and implausible 
arguments, made in order to denigrate gains from commerce. They 
will point out that, by the mid-eighteenth century, only 14 per cent 
of retained imports took the form of manufactured goods and 
provided only limited opportunities for import substitution in the 
manufacturing sector. By that time, the bulk of Britain’s imports 
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consisted of raw materials and tropical groceries from the Empire or 
included such ‘strategic necessities’ as timber, copper, pitch, tar, 
hemp and bar iron from the Baltic—which Britain paid for by re- 
exporting sugar, tea, coffee, spices, tobacco and Indian textiles to that 
region. Only a small share of the imports carried into British ports 
could have been produced within the kingdom at other than 
prohibitively high costs.4! 


Historians will reach for Adam Smith’s view thar the international 
commerce of his era offered Britain—and other the European 
economies-—a ‘vent for surplus’. ‘Foreign trade’, Smith wrote, 


carries out that surplus part of the produce of their land and labour 
for which there is no demand among them and brings back, in 
return, something else for which there 1s a demand. By means of it, 
the narrowness of the home market does not hinder the division of 
labour in any particular branch of art or manufacture from being 
carried to the highest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour may exceed 
the home consumption, it encourages them to improve its produc- 
tive powers and to augment its annual produce to the utmost, and 
thereby to increase the real revenues and wealth of society. 


Both Smith and his mercantilist contemporaries regarded the 
opportunity costs of the labour and capital employed ın transoceanic 
commerce as being rather low. During the eighteenth century, 
something like 40 to 50 per cent of Britain’s non-agricultural 
workforce produced directly—or indirectly—for markets overseas. 
There is no evidence that more than a fraction of these workers 
could have been absorbed into alternative employment for the 
home market at other than sharply reduced levels of productivity. 
That is why mercantilist and Malthusian commentators rarely 
envisioned the eighteenth-century labour market as being in a stare 
of full employment.*? 


Transcontinental trade—in close association with British imperialism 
—created jobs, social overheads, capital and industrial capacity outside 
agriculture. Commerce beyond the realm supported by state power 
reinforced a more productive division of labour both within the 
kingdom and between the kingdom and its empire overseas. Adam 
Smith also saw trade as promoting outward shifts of Britain’s ‘prod- 
uction possibility boundary’. Neither liberals nor their more mercan- 
tilistic contemporaries engaged in anything resembling a debate about 
alternative scenarios for the long-term development that could 
concetvably have carried the British economy and the British stare to 


“S$. Engerman, ‘Broth Imperialism in a Mercantil Age, 1492-1849’, Rewtste de 
Hinsteria Ecommsca, 1, 1998, pp. 195-225 
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the hegemonic position the country occupied when Castlereagh signed 
the Treary of Vienna in 1815.44 


Other than peace and free trade—which, pending divine inter- 
vention, were still decades away—there were no viable alternative 
strategies on offer between 1688 to 1815. Furthermore, the more 
harmonious and liberal international economic order that emerged 
after the final victory at sea at Trafalgar and on the mainland at 
Waterloo could not have evolved without that massive investment by 
government and Bntush merchants in the security of the realm 
conjoined with transcontinental commerce and empire. The vigorous 
pursuit of a mercantilist and imperialist strategy decade after decade, 
war after war, represented the most significant and enduring 
economic outcome of the Glorious Revolution of 1688. As persuasive 
rhetoric, imperialism—and everything that this emotive label 
connotes—must be ranked as a major factor pushing British 
industrialization and the British economy ahead of its European 
rivals between 1688 and 1846. Power, as mercantilists long insisted, 
really mattered! 


But, a final word of qualification: my argument for the significance of 
empire and trade has been positioned to countervail a liberal 
historiography that has become dominant in recent decades. That 
Anglo-American perspective has been predisposed to ignore the state 
and to denigrate the role played by power, the aristocracy, London 
and imperialism for the industrialization of the British economy. My 
attempt to restore some balance does not imply that transoceanic 
commerce and imperialism can be reified—as it has been in the 
writings of the world-systems school of historical sociology—into the 
‘engine’ of the First Industrial Revolution.“ Such views are 
hyperbolic simply because a base of structural and institutional 
preconditions for industrialization had been built up long before 
1688. Endogenous forces and intra~-European trade continued, 
moreover, to be important throughout the transition from the 
Glorious Revolution to the Treaty of Vienna.4° 


Liberal Imperialism 1846-1914 


After 1815—-when Britain emerged as Europe’s hegemonic imperial 
and commercial power and matured into the guardian of peaceable 
international economic order—dissent over the retention and expan- 
sion of the Empire reappeared on the political agenda. Antipathy to 
imperialism can be traced back to the Jacobites and to Adam Smith, 


44 J. Viner, Staadses ra the Theory of Internatrenal Trade, London 1937 
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but, after the war, the economic case for withdrawal from empire 
was cogently analyzed by a distinguished line of nineteenth-century 
tadicals—including Bentham, Mill, Cairnes, Bright, Goldwyn Smith, 
Thorold Rogers and, famously, by Cobden and Hobson. 


Thorold Rogers was forced out of his chair in political economy at 
Oxford for including, among his attacks on aristocracy, statements to 
the effect that, ‘[t]he presumed political benefits of the present 
colonial system are an exploded fiction’, because ‘[t]he Empire adds 
nothing to the economic and military strength of the home country 
but rather diminishes it’.47 Since the growth of the economy and the 
security and stability of the realm had, for more than a century, owed 
so much to transcontinental commerce, how could Rogers and other 
critics insist that the continued retention, expansion and support for 
the British Empire could no longer be defended on economic 
grounds? Although they never used such modern terminology, 
nineteenth-century radicals in effect sought to persuade Parliament 
and public opinion that, once Britain had secured a balance of power 
in Europe, enjoyed dominion at sea and had industrialized to become 
the workshop of the world, the ‘macro-economic’ costs of imperial 
rule and the persistence of imperial culture began to exceed its social 
benefits by wide and growing margins. 


In recent decades, historians have revisited nineteenth-century debates 
between radicals and imperialists and have used hindsight, economic 
analysis and statistics to argue that the critics of empire now seem 
percipient and that a retrospective assessment of the Empire as an 
economic burden and a significant component behind the long-run 
decline of the British economy is a tenable position to hold. 


That position which is focused upon the material costs and benefit of 
empire for society as a whole, gives no weight to the psychic, sexual or 
spiritual gains that considerable sections of the British population 
undoubtedly derived from the fact that Queen Victoria’s government 
ruled over the largest occidental empire since Rome. Revisionists also 
conceded that subgroups among the middle and upper classes 
obtained rather substantial material gains from thew direct and 
indirect involvement with empire. Modern discussions have been 
more concerned, however, to construct a plausible and persuasive 
metanarrative of just how the growth of the domestic economy and 
the welfare of the British population could be connected over time 
with empire; via trade, capital and labour flows and through taxation 
—allocated for its defence and support. Logically, and consistently, 
that metanarrative has elaborated upon an alternative path or strategy 
for development that might conceivably have been pursued by a 
society commutted to a policy of ‘delinking’ its economy from 
imperial commercial connections and costly political responsibilities 


J.C. Ward, British Ecomemssts and the Empire, Loodon 1983, pp. 60-3. 


for empire. Without some explicit specification of a counterfactual 
strategy, the analysis would be ‘merely theoretical’ and about as 
persuasive as the modern neoliberal critique of the imperial strategy 
pursued by the Hanoverian régime from 1688 to 1815. A counter- 
factual argument for the long nineteenth century involves an analysis 
of the flows of commodities, capital, labour and taxes between Britain 
and its empire from 1846—1913.48 


Although the economy of the United Kingdom became steadily more 
involved in transcontinental trade, and the ratio of exports to GDP 
doubled to reach 33 per cent over the century before 1913, the share 
of British-made exports sold on imperial markets just about halved 
between 1790 and 1860 and showed no tendency to rise above the 25 
per cent mark for several decades thereafter. Imports from the Empire 
also declined from a peak during the French Wars, but rose again 
from 20 per cent in 1860 up to 36 per cent by 1914.49 Almost 
everything purchased from imperial sources of supply could have 
been obtained, however, from other primary producers outside the 
British Empire. Finally, there is no reason to suppose that the highly 
competitive shipping, banking, insurance, distribution and other 
commercial services supplied by British firms for the world economy 
depended on the maintenance of imperial preferences. Indeed, it 
seems likely that the share of such services sold to the Empire 
declined over the nineteenth century. 


The Delinking Hypothesis 


On balance, the data suggests that, despite the relentless extension of 
territories and populations included within the British empire, the 
domestic economy became less interconnected with the colonies and 
dominions than it had been during Hanoverian times. Nevertheless, 
the key question remains: what might have happened to domestic 
exports if the British government had relinquished political 
responsibilities for its colonies and dominions and allowed them to 
operate as independent political units within the nineteenth-century 
international order of trading nations? Several conjectures have been 
formulated as responses to this question. The most pessimistic follow 
‘self-serving’ predictions, made by umperialists during the Victorian 
era, namely that India would have relapsed into anarchy and 
disrupted the system of multilateral payments upon which the 
evolution of global trade depended between 1846 and 1914.°° Other 
Anglo- and Eurocentric scenarios assume that the construction of the 
social overhead, capital and institutions required for the integration 
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of various regions, resources and workforces outside Europe into 
global networks of trade and commerce continued to be predicated 
upon the imposition and/or maintenance of colonial rule.3! That 
could have been the case for some parts of Africa and Asia, pushed by 
force of arms into international trade over the nineteenth century. But 
the problem is to gauge how long the tutelage and institutions of 
colonialism were needed in order to integrate the regional and local 
economies of other continents into world trade. Did the threshold 
costs and investments required for integration have to be funded from 
British savings and taxes? Why did Victorian governments not leave 
these ‘opportunities’ to their European rivals to pursue? Furthermore, 
as post-colonial historians of India—and other parts of Asia—now 
point out, the British assertion that alien rule was necessary to 
preserve good order and the institutions necessary for foreign trade 
betrays ignorance about the history of intra-Asian trade and 
commercial civilization that operated for centuries before Europeans 
sailed into Indian oceans and China seas.>? 


Michael Edelstein has pursued more plausible counterfactual 
scenarios with commendable rigour. He assumes that, if India and 
other parts of the British empire had recovered full independence, 
their governments might well have imposed tariffs on British 
exports—say, at the high levels favoured by the government of the 
United States. Official and reasonably secure data is available, which 
he uses to express exports to the Empire as proportions of Britain's 
GDP for years around 1870 and 1913. Edelstein then made a plausible 
conjecture for the price elasticity of demand for British goods 
purchased by the colonies and dominions. On the assumption that 
the labour, capital and other imports used to produce exports for 
the Empire enjoyed no alternate economic uses, his aster-boxnd 
estimates of the macro-economic losses incurred by an early with- 
drawal from empire amount to only 1.1 per cent of GDP for 1870 and 
some 2.6 per cent for 1913.53 


.Edelstein’s exercise is interesting to contemplate. His estimates of 
potential losses from early withdrawal from empire are not ‘small’ 
numbers, but they do represent upper-bound conjectures. Given the 
diverse ranges of manufacturing activity carried on within the British 
economy by the second half of the nineteenth century, there could 
no longer be any case for accepting traditional mercantilist percep- 
tions——formulated with plausibility for the Hanoverian period—that 
the labour and capital employed in industries exporting to the 
Empire possessed low opportunity costs. Rather, these estimates 
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suggest that a post-1846 adjustment to decolonization would not 
have been anything like as costly as any serious shift away from the 
geopolitical and imperial strategy pursued during the long 
eighteenth century, 1688-1815. 


A Culture of Imperialism with Free Trade 


After the mid-nineteenth century, the maintenance of rule from 
London and the strengthening of imperial culture provided Victorian 
and Edwardian industrialists with the confidence to persist with 
product mixes, technologies, organizational forms, institutions and 
patterns of investment that had served them and the economy well 
during the Industrial Revolution and when Britain ranked as the 
workshop of the world. Thereafter, British businessmen anticipated 
that, as and when competition from rival European economies and 
the United States intensified, imperial preferences could be re- 
instated to protect their markets and to provide a cushion against the 
expensive and unwelcome adjustments required to cope with the 
Second Industrial Revolution. Meanwhile, long-established networks 
of commerce—as well as linguistic and cultural tres—could be used 
to hold onto market shares in the dominions, India and the colonies 
to ‘prop up’ the old staples of the First Industrial Revolution as 
they came under growing pressure on home and foreign as well as 
imperial markets.™ 


Ironically, between 1873 and 1914, and as British industry lost market 
share on all three markets, the Empire continued to function as little 
more than an insurance policy for which British taxpayers and their 
domestic economy paid a rather high premium. Legally, the markets 
and resources of this vast and developing Victorian empire remained 
virtually open to foreign commerce, investment and labour flows. 
Liberal and Conservative governments resisted organized pressure from 
the Fair Trade League and from Joseph Chamberlain’s more serious 
campaign for imperial preference to disengage from an ideological 
commitment to the unilateralist version of free trade. As the promoter 
and guardian of a liberal international economic order, for something 
like five decades before 1914, the British state pursued a laisser-passer 
stance, while the governments of their European rivals and the United 
States erected tariffs and placed other impediments in the way of 
British manufactured exports to third markets.5> 


Before the Great War of 1914-18, Britain's supposedly ‘hegemonic’ 
state conspicuously failed to use its geopolitical power or the markets 
and resources of an economically mich and expanding domestic 
economy and its empire overseas to maintain a level playing field in 
international economic relations. Neither the tariff, nor—as the 
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controversy over bimetallism reveals—international monetary 
polices were used as ‘weapons’ by liberal governments to preserve the 
country’s position, within the world economy, won at high cost, by 
their Hanoverian predecessors.°° 


Meanwhile, there appears to be little substance to the ‘Leninist’ 
argument that rates of return accruing to capital accumulating 
within the United Kingdom was declining, and that the 
‘exploitative’ profits earned on the reallocation of capital to the 
Empire helped Victorian capitalists stave off some iron law of 
diminishing returns.” Yet British investors did indeed place their 
savings outside the realm on an unprecedented and internationally 
remarkable degree over the nineteenth century. For example, in the 
1830s, something like 12 per cent of the nation’s investible funds 
flowed beyond its borders. By the 1870s, that proportion had reached 
30 per cent. Between 1905—13—-when nearly a third of the king- 
dom’s wealth consisted of foreign and imperial assets—an astonish- 
ing 46 per cent of British savings went abroad.>® What seems more 
extraordinary——and this stands out in sharp contrast to the mercan- 
tilist era—is the fact that only a limited share of total capital outflow 
(just 36 per cent from 1865—1914) ended up as investments placed 
within the Empire. Nearly two-thirds of that flow funded capital 
formation, consumption and governmental expenditures elsewhere in 
the world economy, particularly in the United States. Furthermore, 
from the not inconsiderable flows of British savings into the Empire, 
about 65 per cent were placed in white, quasi-autonomous dominions 
rather than in India—or in other colonies of ex-slaves or indigenous 
peoples—where opportunities for exploitation should, presumably, 
have been far higher. Something like two-thirds of all imperial assets 
and purchases by British investors in the period 1856-1914 
consisted of government bonds and other securities that provided 
their holders with low risk and rather stable rates of return.>9 


After the Napoleonic Wars, political and institutional conditions for 
a liberal international capital market evolved and made it possible for 
British—and other European—investors to place funds outside 
national frontiers and empires with far greater guarantees of security 
than had ever existed during the previous epoch of mercantilism and 
European warfare. By the second half of the nineteenth century, the 
location and patterns of British investment overseas displayed no 
particular preference—and, ipso facto, no obvious economic need— 
for the maintenance of a formal empire. 
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Imperialism and Exploitation 


Nevertheless, a marxisant question remains: did the persistence of 
dominions and colonies—dependent upon and, to very different 
degrees, ‘ruled’ from London—help to guarantee higher (or even 
exploitative) rates of return on capital invested in the Empire? Alas, 
this question is sometimes conflated and confused with a wider 
question concerned with the ‘rationality’ displayed by British 
capitalists 1n opting to invest overseas compared with opportunities of 
comparable risk available in the home economy. Edelstein's research 
demonstrates their ‘rationality’ by analyzing a sample of shares, 
debentures and other securities quoted on the London stock exchange. 
His results indicate that foresgn assets yielded a positive differential 
rate of return 1.12 per cent per annum between 1870 and r914.© 


Edelstein’s sample of imperial assets is too small to be definitive, but it 
does suggest a positive differential, which was, however—and so 
much for exploitation through colonization—discermbly lower than 
the rate obtained on foreign securities over the same decades. For 
reasons well elaborated in economic theory, it is only over the long 
run, in a perfectly competitive market generating full information 
about returns—that 1s, capital gains and dividends reported on paper 
claims quoted on the stock exchange—that the real flows of profits 
accruing to companies and dividends paid to their share-holders 
actually converge. To answer the central question which is about 
realized relative rates of return, historians will need to study and compare 
the annual balance sheets and reports from representative samples of 
firms, partnerships and enterprises which operated in all three 
locations: the home economy, the Empire, and overseas.°! 


Unfortunately, primary data from the only available sample covering 
42 firms—as constructed and analyzed by Davis and Huttenback—is 
not yet in the public domain and may turn out to be too small and 
unrepresentative for the decades before 1885. It displays considerable 
variations in returns by cycle and by sector and the reported 
unweighted average rates of profit relate to firms of very different’ 
sizes. Here are their figures: 


Annual Average Rates of Return on Investments 


Located in UK | Located in the Empire | In Foreign Locations 





5 8 per cent 9.7 per cent 5 8 per cent 





1885-1912 5.5 percent 3 3 per cent 5.3 per cent 
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Highly profitable imperial enterprises show up not only in archetypal 
sectors like mining and land speculation, but also in public utilities 
and brewing. This is an insecure sample, but the estimates do not 
display any trends towards diminishing returns for investments in 
the home economy and suggest that high rates of return obtained on 
investment ın the Empire plummeted during the wave of European 
imperialism that followed Bricain’s occupation of Egypt in 1882. 
Until more data are available, agnosticism would seem to be the 
sensible position to adopt towards Marxists, imperialists and third- 
world intellectuals who claim that the Empire provided above 
normal profits for private investors and for British society as a whole. 


The Export of British Savings 


If such scepticism is valid, then the long-standing, and unresolved, 
debate connecting the performance of the economy to the high tide of 
capital exports from Britain 1873—1914, becomes central for the 
discussion about the profitability of liberal imperialism. For the 
purposes of that discussion, there seems to be no need to engage with 
current attempts to date and to measure the degree to which the 
British economy had entered into relative and discernible decline 
before the outbreak of the First World War.® It will be sufficient to 
refer to several indicators that are deployed by British economic 
historians to suggest that the overall performance of the economy 
between 1873 and 1914 does not look impressive and that it could 
and should have done better. Many of us remain unconvinced that the 
opportunities presented for the introduction of advanced 
technologies, more efficient forms of organization and improved legal 
and institutional frameworks for investment, production and 
distribution were diffused at optimum rates for several decades before 
the First World War. After all, ıt 1s now clear that even if the long- 
established gaps across advanced economies in terms of GDP per 
worker were sufficient to keep the British economy near to the top of 
familiar league tables—constructed post hoc to compare the status of 
developed market economies—the several decades of relatively slow 
growth after 1873 did evene y lead to convergence, overtaking and 
to unequivocal relative decline. 


For example, on the indicators currently available for industrial and 
agricultural production, labour and total factor productivities for 
industry agriculture and for GDP as a whole, there is, first of all, 
evidence of a discontinuity when trend rates of growth for the years 
1873—1913 are compared with 1831-73; and, secondly, some data 
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suggests several rival economies in Europe and North America 
experienced faster growth in commodity outputs and factor 
productivities than Britain. Finally—but not unexpectedly—more 
conjectural sets of data suggest that UK shares in world industrial 
output declined from 23 per cent (circa 1880), down to 14 per cent 
(circa 1913). In world trade in manufactured goods, relevant shares 
. fell from roughly 46 per cent in 1870 to 30 per cent by 1913. For 
some four decades after 1873, imports of manufactures into the 
kingdom grew far more rapidly than exports, so that, by 1910, about 
25 per cent of all manufactured goods sold on the home market were 
made abroad, compared with a mere 6 per cent in the 1860s. 


Of course, there is nothing surprising, necessarily deplorable or 
remediable about slower growth and declining shares in global 
industrial output and trade. These numbers simply provide 
relevant statistical evidence about convergence or catch-up towards 
the levels of productivity and structures of output and employment 
enjoyed during ‘golden ages’ by leading economies. In a world of 
competitive economies and predictable shifts in comparative 
advantage, the problem remains one of performance rather than 
positions in international league tables that reveal little about the 
potential of different national economies for slower or more rapid 
rates of growth. 


Disputes on the Speed of Growth 


On the issue of Britain’s performance from 1873-1914, some 
historians remain resolutely Panglossian. They are committed to 
their perceptions that the legal rules, institutional frameworks, 
structure of incentives and cultural values within which late- 
Victorian and Edwardian capitalism operated could only have worked 
to push the British economy pretty close to its production possibility 
boundary. Others, looking at the same sets of data, are convinced that 
the speed and extent of the overall response to a discernible slow- 
down in the rate of growth and intensified international competition 
creates a prima facie case for historical investigation into the political, 
legal, institutional and cultural heritage of a national economy 
destined for relative decline, but capable—as so many informed 
contemporaries suggested——-of reform and more efficient adjustments 
to the challenges of the Second Industrial Revolution.” 


A key macro indicator for historians who prefer to trace ‘the origins’ 
of Britain’s economic decline back to the period 1873-1914 is the 
rate of investment in the domestic economy. That rate—gross fixed 
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domestic capital formation—peaked between 1821-51 and 
displayed no tendency to rise above 10 per cent for the next six 
decades. Meanwhile, the share of investment placed overseas rose 
from 3.3 per cent of GNP around mid-century to reach 8.0 per cent by 
1905-14, when Britain’s leading rivals Germany and the United 
States invested about 20 per cent of their national incomes within 
their borders. Critics ‘play’ with counterfactual models and 
hypothesize that if the savings exported overseas had been invested 
within the kingdom, then British per capita incomes might have 
been considerably higher by 1911.9 


Decisions about how much to save and where to place investible 
funds were made in the first instance by Victorian and Edwardian 
households. When they opted to purchase foreign and/or imperial 
assets, they looked for security, constrained risk, low variance and 
yields somewhat greater than returns available from comparable 
domestic investments. For example, in 1910, 38 per cent of foreign 
assets held by UK nationals made 3 per cent to 4 per cent for their 
owners; 42 per cent made 4 per cent to 5 per cent and only 20 per cent 
returned more than 5 per cent.7° 


The Absence of ‘Listening and Action’ Banks 


Given the risk-averse preferences of the classes with savings to allocate, 
the glare of post hoc historical inspection has turned latterly upon the 
institutions and personnel who garnered and invested funds and 
constructed portfolios of assets to offer their wealthy and prudential 
clients. The body of research into the histories of merchants, 
stockbrokers, merchant banks, joint stock banks and discount houses is 
now accumulating and British historians begin to elaborate upon an 
interlocked network of institutions and cultures that has been 
memorably labelled as ‘gentlemanly capitalism’.7* Unfavourable 
contrasts are drawn between Britain’s financial institutions and their 
counterparts in Germany and the United Stares—which are perceived 
to have exercised more positive policies towards the long-term 
development of their domestic industrial sectors and to have been less 
concerned with supplying the credit and loans required to sustain 
global commerce.7? British banks and other financial intermediaries, 
managed by the best educated, prudent and talented of Victorian 
businessmen, are, however, no longer represented as being obdurarely 
antipathetic to industries, trades and construction firms in the North 
and Midlands. Nevertheless, their ‘detachment’ from the domestic 
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economy can still be criticized as unhelpful. Foresight and viston— 
rather than short-term rationality—seems, in retrospect, to be the 
missing quality in the decisions taken by a cosmopolitan élite who 
exercised responsibility for investing such a large proportion of the 
nation’s savings. As directors of long established and reasonably 
profitable concerns, they displayed almost no propensity to innovate by 
providing their cautious clients with the range of assets they demanded 
in order to obtain stable and secure returns—-while offering British 
manufacturers the type of financial support that might have persuaded 
smaller entrepreneurial firms in new industries to invest more in 
expansion and diversification. While it 1s, obviously, well-nigh 
impossible to document examples of financial intermediaries who 
refused requests from businessmen whose plans eventually matured 
into profitable investments and enterprises over the long run, it is clear 
that historical counterparts of today’s ‘action’, ‘listening’ and 
‘promotional’ banks; or British analogues of German Kradithanken did 
not emerge. Finally, there seems to be no evidence that the 
‘gentlemanly’ managers and directors from this prestigious and 
successful sector of the economy took any interest in promoting the 
changes ın company law required to further the pace of change towards 
larger scale and professionally managed joint stock companies.73 


Economic historians who are not sanguine about the ‘comfortable’ pace 
and pattern of Britain’s economic performance from 1873-1914 now 
search for possible institutional and cultural constraints that inhibited 
an earlier and innovatory adjustment of a mature and successful 
economy to the challenges of the Second Industrial Revolution.74 
Business histonans are beginning to uncover evidence that exposes the 
prudential and rational responses of Britain’s banks and other financial 
iotermediaries as unimaginative and excessively conservative.” 


As historians looked into the origins of Britain’s financial 
institutions, analyzed their routine practices for the allocation of 
loans, enquired into how well they managed their cosmopolitan and 
imperial as well as domestic concerns, they rediscovered a ‘British 
tradition’ of mercantile banking. That tradition can be traced back 
to the eighteenth century, when financial intermediation in the 
metropolis and other towns consisted of funding exchanges across the 
regions of the kingdom, trade between Britain and Europe and 
commerce with the realm’s expanding empire in the Americas and 
Asia. Industrial banks—that is, banks involved with lending long- 
term to promote fixed investment, 1nnovation and the rationalization 
of manufacturing activity—hardly existed beyond some scattered 
examples of country banks.” The historical development of banks 
and other financial institutions in Britain has been represented as a 
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significant factor behind the expansion of internal and external trade, 
and important for integration of regions and enterprises within and 
beyond the realm into a single market. In short, the dominant 
concern of the financial sector was to supply the credit and short-term 
loans required to fund and facilitate the distribution of raw materials, 
intermediate goods and finished outputs through time and across the 


territory of a world empire. 


Initially, that space for the operation of financial intermediation 
included regional, national and intra-European networks of trade. 
Between 1688 and 1815, British financial intermediation became 
more imperial. Thereafter, the sector broadened out to offer its 
highly professional skills and services to provide credit for commerce 
and loans and to fund the overhead capital required to facilitate trade 
for the global economy as a whole. British financial institutions 
evolved into firms with clearly defined concerns, cultures and rules 
for the management of credit and longer-term loans. That evolution 
included ever more refined and efficient modes of specialization. 
Banks proceeded geographically from regional to national through 
imperial to embrace cosmopolitan clients and their demands for 
funds.” The financial sector had never accorded any particular 
interest or displayed any ‘patriotic’ concern for manufacturing 
industry, for capital formation, innovation or for the organization of 
production within the domestic economy.’® By the late nineteenth 
century, when its very success and recognized prudence was 
attracting an ever-increasing share of the nation’s savings, the legacy 
of mercantile, imperial and cosmopolitan practices, routines and 
cultures embedded in British financial institutions encouraged a 
truly massive export of capital that a minority of contemporary 
critics with foresight—and historians with hindsight—represent as 
malign for the long-term vitality of the domestic economy.’9 No one 
is to blame! There could be no culprits to arraign at the bar of 
history for the pursuit of business as usual.®° Nevertheless, Britain’s 
powerful financial sector did not diversify to take on new respons- 
ibilities for the domestic economy but continued to play its 
traditional part in maintaining Britain’s imperial and hegemonic 
role in global commerce. 


Missed Opportunities for the Reduction of Taxation 


That role also depended on the state’s capacity and willingness to 
continue to allocate considerable shares of its tax revenues to imperial 
defence and to borrow money whenever necessary to support naval 
and military actions for the seemingly irresistible extension of the 
frontiers of the Empire. Two debates are currently in play about the 
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state’s continued commitment to empuire.®! The easiest to pursue is 
concerned with the economic burdens of taxes collected to defend and 
maintain possessions overseas. In terms of national costs and benefits, 
the second—and, alas, non-resolvable—discussion about the mal- 
formation of strategic thought and policy conducted in the context of 
imperial security can only be regarded ex-post as exercising a far more 
serious impact on the long-term growth of the economy than all 
the extra taxes appropriated from British families in order to 
sustain the pretensions of the élite (and the populace) for ‘grandeur’ 
between 1846 and the outbreak of an extremely costly and avoidable 
European war ın 1914. 


Let us begin, however, by reviewing several salient points that have 
emerged from recently clarified evidence about the burden of taxes 
collected to defend and to extend the empire. First, it is now clear 
that taxpayers resident in the United Kingdom carried a grossly 
disproportionate share of the taxes spent upon the defence of the 
Empire. Between 1865 and 1914, in per capita terms, the taxes they 
paid for defence amounted to nine times the comparable burden 
carried by the citizens of the dominions, and was about fifty times 
larger than expenditures for armies and navies funded by the 
populations of India and other colonies. For several decades before 
1914, the Treasury perceived the skewed and anomalous distribution 
of such theoretically hypothecated taxes as ‘free riding’. Protracted 
negotiations with dominion governments and pressure on the 
colonies did almost nothing, however, to redistribute the burden 
amongst different parts of the Empire.®? Surely, the British electorate 
would have been more aroused if they had been appraised of revealing 
estimates—only recently constructed by Davis and Huttenback— 
which show that, if the residents of each of the dominions and 
colonies had somehow been compelled to pay taxes for imperial 
defence in proportion to the potential taxable capacity of each 
territory, (that is, ın relation to its wealth and income), then the taxes 
collected from British taxpayers in order to fund the forces of the 
crown could have been halved and their overall tax bills reduced by 
at least a quarter. 


If radical critics of empire had been able to conceptualize and 
to publicize the ‘tax burdens’ in this way, then the popularity of the 
Empire might have waned. At the time, statesmen and informed 
commentators on fiscal policy certainly knew that British expen- 
ditures on defence per head seemed discernibly higher then the levels 
reported for Germany and France and stood well above the levels 
recorded for Russia, Austria and the United States. Davis and 
Huttenback have confirmed contemporary umpressions. Their recent 
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calculations show that, over the decades 1870-1913, naval and 
military spending per capita by France amounted to 80 per cent of 
overall British levels; by Germany to 63 per cent; by Russia 49 per 
cent; by Austria 38 per cent and by the United States 36 per cent, 
compared to 11 per cent by Canada, Australia and the other affluent 
white dominions.®3 Contemporaries also recognized that an advanced 
economy and a wealthy society like Britain could afford to carry 
heavier tax burdens for the defence of its empire. They did not 
know that the proportions of the national income that the United 
Kingdom ‘used up’ for these purposes were probably around the 3 per 
cent mark and on a par with German, Austrian and Italian shares 
but below the French and Russian proportions of 4 per cent and 5 


per cent respectively. 


The ratios recently and carefully calculated by John Hobson have 
undermined any strong case for ‘imperial overstretch’.*4 Never- 
theless, it cannot be concluded that the British state ran ‘its huge 
empire on the cheap’. Withdrawal from empire leading to potential 
tax cuts of around 25 per cent which would have been welcomed by 
all British families and could have widened the home market for 
electricity, gas and a diverse range of domestically manufactured 
consumer durables that only came on stream in Britain after the 
Great War.’ Alternatively, a ‘defence dividend’ could have been 
reallocated by successive governments to satisfy the aspirations of an 
expanding electorate for social security, better health and education 
and other ‘missing’ supplies of public goods now perceived to be 
among the factors constraining the growth of the domestic economy 
before 1914. 


Instead, the political élite regarded themselves as fiscally constrained. 
After the long roll-back of the fiscal military state from 1815-70, 
taxes began to rise again and, in per capita terms, multiplied by a 
factor of three between 1870 and 1914.°7 ‘Imprisoned’ within a liberal 
rhetoric advocating free trade, laisser faire and a small state, Victorian 
politicians began to confront all the familiar conflicts of twentieth- 
century democracies: the demands of mass electorates, widespread 
antipathy to taxation—especially to direct taxes from voters with 
surpluses to spare—and the dichotomized claims for public 
expenditures perceived to promote the growth of national wealth on 
the one hand and social welfare and national security on the other. 
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Imperial Responsibilities and the Rise of Germany 


Against this tight fiscal and increasingly complex array of political 
demands, successive British cabinets formulated policies for the 
security of the realm and for defence of imperial frontiers that 
lengthened almost willy-nilly year after year. By the early 1900s, the 
imperial responsibilities of her mayesty’s ministers included: India, a 
territory of 2 million square miles inhabited by 322 million people; 5 
dominions covering 24 million square miles of territory; countless 
smaller colonies, islands and maritime bases all over the globe, 
adding up to another 3.2 mullion square miles of territory and 
occupied by around 500 million people.®9 Britannia ruled the waves 
but also shared imperial frontiers with all major European powers— 
France, Germany, Russia, Turkey—as well as the United States. As 
railways diffused around the world, the troops of Britain’s rivals and 
enemies could be transported to within ‘striking distances’ of 
indefensible imperial borders 1n a matter of hours. Enemy forces 
could no longer be interdicted by the Royal Navy, operating out of 
strategically placed bases on nearly all the world’s seas and oceans. To 
statesmen who contemplated it at all seriously, the problem of 
imperial defence appeared awesome, untenable and unaffordable, 
against anything other than a limited range of threats posed by rival 
powers. How to contain, manage and if necessary mobilize sufficient 
force to countervail potential attacks against an indefensible empire 
matured into nothing less than the central preoccupation of late 
Victorian and Edwardian cabinets, and the admirals, generals and 
strategic planners offered ministers advice as to how to cope with an 
impossible task and to do so ‘on the cheap’.* 


That task became enormously more complex with the emergence of 
Germany as a great power after 1871. German unification had been 
consolidated by force of arms under Prussian leadership and through 
a series of decisive military victories against Denmark ın 1864, 
Austria 1866 and France in 1871, as well as Bismarck’s diplomatic 
triumph over Russian ambitions in the Balkans in 1878. 


As early as the formation of the Zollveresn, it became clear—at 
least to Palmerston—that Britain might have to restrain German 
ambitions on the Continent by forming alliances and understandings 
with other European states. As time went on, the need to revitalize 
traditional Hanoverian priorities, concerned with the balance of 
power on the mainland, became apparent to several commentators on 
international affairs as Prussia achieved military pre-eminence within 
Germany and Europe between 1864—78.9" Unfortunately, nearly all 
available and viable options could only be discussed within an overall 
strategic context that conflated the security of the realm with the 
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defence of an expanding empire. Given the widely perceived fiscal 
constraint (accepted by both parties) on raising more revenue in the 
unpopular form of direct taxes and their ideological antipathy to the 
erosion of free trade—which seriously constrained policy initiatives 
designed to raise more money in the form of customs and excise 
duties—the appropriation of higher shares of the national income to 
fund increased expenditures on the army and navy could not appear 
to be a politically viable agenda for either liberal or conservative 


parties to pursue in peacetime. 


Efforts by the Treasury to persuade the dominions and to pressure 
colonies to pay more for their own defence largely failed.” Proposals 
to build up a large conscript army in order to deter potential German 
aggression on the mainland foundered against democratic and 
traditional British antipathies to standing armies. Suggestions that 
higher proportions of public expenditure might be diverted from the 
navy to a larger and more effective professional army ran up against 
similar powerful traditions and cultures. The navy could always 
count upon popular, liberal and imperial support when ıt came to 
conflicts over shares of the budget allocated for defence.’ 


Finally, and most significant of all, the construction of under- 
standings, ententes and alliances with the only states capable of 
deterring German threats to the balance of power in Europe—France 
and Russia—turned out to be extremely difficult. For decades, France 
continued to be perceived as Britain’s traditional enemy. Liberals also 
disliked the whole notion of accords with the autocratic Romanov 
régime. In British eyes, both powers represented potential enemies 
because they possessed large empires and their ambitions in central 
Asia, the Par East and Africa appeared to threaten Britain’s imperial 
interests around the world. Thus, following the formation of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance of 1892, the Admiralty’s main anxiety was 
how the Royal Navy might cope with the combined fleets of these 
two rival navies. 


The Wary Titan and the Vacillation of Diplomacy 


After the turn of the century, British diplomacy proceeded with 
reluctance and equivocation to build up ententes—not alliances— 
first with France (1904) and then with Russia (1908) which came too 
late in the day to seriously confront and contain the long-standing 
German problem.” Alas, and at the same time, several British 
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statesmen and the Foreign Office continued to adopt an ambiguous 
and conciliatory stance towards the Kaiser and his Triple Alliance— 
Germany, Austria and Italy. Admiral Fisher pulled back part of the 
Royal Navy to home waters, but plans to conscript a large army to 
support allies on the mainland remained on paper. For more than a 
decade—indeed, right up to the very declaration of war in August 
1914—British policy towards the maintenance of a balance of power 
in Europe appeared, to its allies and foes alike, to be one of vacillation, 
and indecision. No wonder the Kaiser and his High Command 
became, in turn, surprised and furious in August 1914, when Britain 
mobilized for war in concert with France and Russia. They, and the 
German foreign office, had anticipated that, provided the security of 
the kingdom and the integrity of its empire—particularly India— 
could be assured, then Britain would probably remain aloof from any 
military conflict between European powers.” To have mobilized and 
committed such a pathetically small force of troops to Europe after 
so much equivocation at that point in time—rarher then sooner and 
more decisively—turned out, by 1918, to have been an enormously 
costly but (except to Panglossian historians) not an unavoidable error 
of judgement. 


That huge mistake can only be comprehended in the context of 
British strategic policy which had for decades remained too ‘imperial’ 
in scope, scale and focus. The Hanoverians had neither neglected nor 
derogated the significance of Europe in their pursuit of trade and 
empire. Unless the outbreak of the Great War ıs regarded as the 
inevitable outcome of ‘Prussian’ culture and Weltpolitik, or, more 
simply, as an unfortunate accident flowing from the assassination of 
an Austrian Archduke, then the failure of British statesmen to pursue 
a more consistent and purposeful strategy to preserve the balance of 
power ın Europe must now be represented as a massive indictment of 
the liberal imperial imagination. "°" 


In economic terms, ‘massive’ can be the only appropriate adjective 
because both the immediate and the longer term costs that flowed 
from the Great War remain incalculable, particularly if that tragic 
conflict is perceived to be the starting point for something like 
four decades of global warfare, revolution, neo-mercantilism and 
disruption to the liberal international economic order. "°° 
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A Metanarrative of Success Leading to Failure: 
Mercantilism, 1688—1815 and Liberal 
Imperialism, 1846-1914 


Implicit in the writings of historians are metanarratives that embody 
a plot that carry such narratives forward from one episode to the next 
and on, ultimately, to some outcome or story. My story began as one 
of combined political and economic achievement for Britain from 
1688 to 1815, which led to naval, commercial and industrial 
hegemony as the workshop of the world, 1846—73. That heritage of 
geopolitical and economic success reordered and permeated British 
culture to include an almost unquestioned acceptance of an imperial 
role for the state, the navy, the army and for its political élite. Even 
during the high-water years of the liberal international economic 
order (1846-1914), British statesmen, popular opinion and the 
widening electorate, that provided them with their constitutional 
power and authority, remained culturally immune to the entirely 
plausible arguments from radicals, citing hard evidence that 
economic benefits from the Empire were falling below its costs, to 
society as a whole, by a large and increasing margin. 


Meanwhile, the continued preoccupation of successive governments 
with empire throughout the late Victorian and Edwardian period 
obfuscated and delayed a more realistic and efficient response to the 
German problem that appeared with the formation of the Zollverein 
and emerged menacingly onto the stage of great-power politics after 
the defeat of France in 1871. 


Historians normally construct their metanarratives about the rise and 
decline of the British economy in terms that bring to the foreground 
the loss of entrepreneurial vigour, the waning of the industrial spirit, 
the malign heritage of an early start, failures to invest in education, 
science and technology and even that theoretically fashionable but 
spurious inevitability of convergence and overtaking—which is now 
perceived to be the fate of all hegemons in a world economy of 
competing nations. My metanarrative reincorporates power into 
British economic history. It 1s emplotted around the heritage of 
private and public investment which, for more-than a century 
(1688-1815), did so much to carry the economy to a peak of success. 
Thereafter, that distinguished -radical and economic historian 
Thorold Rogers was surely percipient to point out that the retention 
and extension of empire within a liberal international order 
contributed next to nothing to the security of the realm and operated 
to restrain the long-run growth of the economy. Rogers did not live 
long enough to observe that responsibilities for empire led a 
succession of conservative and liberal cabinets towards the most 
costly strategic error in British history. The Great War and the 
unfurling of its consequences—including neo-mercantilism, the 
Great Depression, the reintegration of empires 1919—39, followed by 
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a Second World War and the protracted and costly disengagement 
from empure and from geopolitical pretensions from 1945—89—have 
surely contributed far more to the relative decline of the British 
economy than even he imagined. Economies that rise by the sword 
also decline by the sword. 
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Seattle Diary: 
It’s a Gas, Gas, Gas 


seattle has always struck me as a suspiciously clean city, manifesting a tidiness 
hat verges on the compulsive. It is the Singapore of the United States: spit- 
solished, glossy, and eerily beautiful. Indeed, there is, perhaps, no more scenic 
etting for a city set next to Elliot Bay on Puget Sound, with the serrated tips of 

“be Olympic Mountains on the western skyline and, hulking over it all, the 
ool blue’‘hump of Mt. Rainier. 


Sut Seattle is also a city that hides its past in the underground. It is literally 
„uilt on layers of engineered muck, like a soggy Ilium. The new opulence 
«rought by the likes of Microsoft, Boeing, Starbucks and REI is neatly 
<egregated from the old economic engines, the working docks and the steamy 
eaills of chemical plants of south Seattle and Tacoma. It is a city that is both 
tptight and laid-back, a city of deeply repressed desires and rages. It was the 
sest and the worst of places to convene the World Trade Organization (WTO), 
Bhat Star Chamber for global capitalists. This week, Seattle was so tightly 
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wound that it was primed to crack. The city, which practised drills to 
prepare itself against possible biological or chemical warfare by wro 
opponents, was about to witness its own police department gas its 
streets and neighbourhoods. By the end of the week, much of Seattle's 
shiny veneer had been scratched off, the wro talks had collapsed in 
futility and acrimony and a new multinational popular resistance had 
blackened the eyes of global capitalism and its shock troops, if only 
for a few raucous days and nights. 


Sunday, 28 November 1999 


I arrived in Seattle at dusk and settled into the King’s Inn, my ratty 
hotel on Fifth Avenue, two blocks up from the ugly Doric column of 
the Westin, the HQ of the Us trade delegation and, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights, the high-rise hovel of Bill Clinton. On the drive 
up from Portland, I had decided to forego the press briefings, NGO 
policy sessions and staged debates slated at dozens of venues around 
Seattle. Instead, I was determined to pitch my tent with the activists 
who had vowed ın January to shut down Seattle during wro week. 
After all, the plan seemed remotely possible. The city with its 
overburdened streets and constricted geography does half the job 
itself. And, in an act of self-interested solidarity, the cabbies, who 
held festering grudges against the city on a variety of claims, had just 
announced plans to time a taxi strike to coincide with the protest. 


Around 10 PM, I wondered down to the Speakeasy Café, in the 
Belltown District, which I'd heard was to be a staging area for 
grassroots greens. On this warm late November night, there were 
stars in the Seattle sky, surely a once-in-a-decade experience. I took it 
as an omen. But I was clueless as to its portent. 


The Speakeasy 1s a fully-wired redoubt for radicals: it serves beer, 
herbal tea, veggie dishes and, for a $10 fee, access to a bank of 
computers where dozens of people checked their email and the latest 
news, from Le Monde to the BBC, from Wrowatch.com to the New York 
Times. I ran into Kirk Murphy, a doctor who teaches at the UCLA 
medical school. I'd gotten to know Murphy slightly during the great 
battles to fight Dream Works and its ill-fated plan to bury the Ballona 
Wetlands in Los Angeles under acres of concrete, glass and steel. The 
doctor was wearing an Earth First! T-shirt and drinking a Black Butte 
Porter, the microbrew of choice for the radical environmental 
movement. Dr. Murphy knows a lot about treating victims of police 
brutality and be had prepared a handbook for protesters on how to deal 
with tear gas, pepper spray, rubber bullets and concussion grenades. 
Hundreds of copies had been printed and would be passed our to 
volunteer medics and protesters before the big march on Tuesday. 


‘Do you think it will come to that?’ I asked. 
“Well, I hope not,’ Murphy said. ‘But if it doesn’t, we probably 
won't have accomplished much, eh?’ 
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Murphy told me that the direct action crowd was assembled at a 
warehouse on East Denny, near Seattle Community College. It was a 
twenty-minute walk and I arrived at midnight to a scene of 
controlled chaos. The Denny Street warehouse was far more than a 
meeting place; it was part factory, part barracks, part command and 
control centre. Later on, it would become an infirmary. 


Inside, affinity groups were planning their separate direct actions; 
others were constructing giant street puppets, bearing the likeness of 
corporate titans and politicians, such as Clinton and Charles 
Hurwitz; and another group, led by Earth Firstlers from Eugene, 
were constructing what one referred to as the Trojan Horse, a twenty 
foot-tall, ‘armoured siege tower on wheels, capable of holding 
fourteen people. It was meant to be rolled up near the Convention 
Center, allowing the people inside to climb out of a hatch in the roof 
and scale over the Metro buses, which the security forces had parked 
as barricades near the building. I knew the chief architect of this 
creation and asked him if he wasn’t wasting time and money on such 
an easy target, as Saddam Hussein had done with his giant, billion- 
dollar cannon destroyed in the first air strike of the Gulf War. ‘Just 
wait’, he said, a spark of mischief in his eye. 


Monday, 29 November 1999 


And the revolution will be started by... sea turtles. At noon, about 
2,000 people massed at the United Methodist Church, the HQ of the 
grassroots NGOs, for a march to the Convention Center. It was 
environment day and the Earth Island Institute had prepared more 
than 500 sea turtle costumes for marchers to wear. The sea turtle 
became the prime symbol of the wro’s threats to environmental laws, 
when the wro tribunal ruled that the us Endangered Species Act, 
which requires shrimp to be caught with rurtle-excluder devices, was 
an unfair trade barrier. 


But the environmentalists weren’t the only ones on the street on 
Monday morning. In the first display of a new solidarity, trade union 
members from amongst the steelworkers and the longshore-men 
showed up to join the march. In fact, steelworker Don Kegley led the 
march, alongside environmentalist Ben White. (White was later 
clubbed in the back of the head by a young man who was apparently 
angry that he couldn’t complete his Christmas shopping. The police 
pulled the youth away from White, but the man wasn’t arrested, and 
White later played down the incident.) The throng of sea turtles and 
blue-jacketed union folk took off to the rhythm of a chant that would 
echo down the streets of Seattle for days: “The people united will 
never be divided!’ 


I walked next to Brad Spann, a burly longshoreman from Tacoma, 
who held up one of my favourite signs of the entire week: 
“Teamsters and Turtles... Together At Last!’ Brad winked at me and 
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said, ‘What the hell do you think old Hoffa thinks of that?’ 


The march, which was too fast and courteous for my taste, was escorted 
by motorcycle police and ended essentially in a cage, a fenced-in area 
next to a construction site near the Convention Center. A small stage 
had been erected there hours earlier and Carl Pope, a director of the 
Sierra Club, was called forth to give the opening speech. 


Td never met Carl Pope before and was surprised by what I 
encountered. He is a tiny man, with a shrill and squeaky voice, who 
affects the look and hair-flipping mannerisms of RFK circa 1968. 
Nearing ninety years of age, Dave Brower, long-time Sierra Club 
radical, still has the look of a mountain climber, Pope looks like the 
only climbing he does ıs on a StairMaster. I couldn’t follow much of 
what Pope had to say, except that he failed to utter the names of Clinton 
or Gore. The speech was delivered with a smugness that most of the 
labour people must have heard as confirmation of their worst fears 
about the true nature of environmentalists in suits. 


Standing near the stage, I saw Brent Blackwelder, the head of Friends of 
the Earth. Behind his glasses and somewhat shambling manner, 
Blackwelder looks ever so professorial. And he is, by far, the smartest of 
the environmental CEOs. But he is also the most radical politically, the 
most willing to challenge the tired complacency of his fellow green 
executives. I told him: ‘Brent, you’re the Chomsky of the environ- 
mental movement.’ He chuckled, evidently pleased at the comparison. 


He was slated to give the next talk and I asked him what he thought 
of following Carl Pope, a Gore promoter, whose staffers had just 
plunged a few knives in Blackwelder’s back following Friends of the 
Earth’s endorsement of Bill Bradley over Al Gore. He shrugged. “We 
did our damage’, Blackwelder said. ‘Our endorsement of Bradley 
stung the Sierra Club almost as much as it did Gore.’ But 
Blackwelder isn’t under any illusions about Bradley, either: ‘Bradley's 
a free-trader. We pleaded with him to at least make a strong 
statement in opposition to the US position on the tumber tariff issue. 
But he wouldn’t budge. There was a real opportunity for him to stick 
it to Gore and prove himself as the better green.’ 


Blackwelder’s speech was a good one, strong and defiant. He excoriated 
the WTO as a kind of global security force for transnational corporations 
whose mission is ‘to stuff unwanted products, like genetically 
engineered foods, down our throats’. Afterwards, I asked Blackwelder 
what would happen if Clinton announced some environmental 
sideboard. “The plague of Clinton 1s to say one thing and do another’, 
Blackwelder said. ‘He talked this line before with NAFTA. But even 
with the sideboards [the supposed labour and environmental accords], 
everything we said about NAFTA has come true, only worse.’ I told 
Blackwelder that I had heard that Clinton was going to meet the heads 
of the National Wildlife, World Wildlife Fund and the Sierra Club in 
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Seattle on Wednesday. “That’s what I hear, too’, Blackwelder said. ‘But 
he won't meet with us, because he knows we'd call his bluff.’ 


After the speechifying, most of the marchers headed back to the 
Church. But a contingent of about 200 ended up in front of 
McDonald’s, where a group of French farmers had mustered to 
denounce us policy on biotech foods. Their leader was José Bové, a 
sheep farmer from Millau in south-west France and a leader of 
Confédération Paysanne, a French trade.union for farmers. In August, 
Bové had been jailed in France for leading a raid on a McDonald’s 
restaurant under construction in Larzac. At the time, Bové was 
awaiting trial on charges that he destroyed a cache of Novartis’s 
genetically engineered corn. Bové said thar his raid on the Larzac 
McDonald's was in response to the us’s decision to impose a heavy tariff 
on Roquefort cheese in retaliation forthe European Union’s refusal to 
import American hormone-treated beef. Bové’s act of defiance earned 
him the praise of Jacques Chirac and Friends of the Earth. Bové said he 
was prepared to start a militant- worldwide campaign against 
‘Frankenstein’ foods. “These actions will only stop when this mad logic 
comes to a halt’, said Bové. ‘I don’t demand clemency but justice.’ 


Bové showed up at the Seattle McDonald’s with rounds of Roquefort 
cheese, which he handed out to the crowd. After a rousing speech 
against the evils of Monsanto, and its bovine growth hormone and 
Round-Up Ready soybeans, the crowd stormed the McDonald's, 
breaking its windows and urging the customers and workers to join 
the marchers on the streets. This was the first shot in the battle for 
Seattle. Moments later, the block was surrounded by Seattle police, 
attired in full riot gear. Many of them arrived on armoured personal 
carriers, a black military truck referred to affectionately by the TV 
anchors on the nightly news as ‘the Peacekeeper’. But, this time, the 
cops held their distance, merely making sure that no one had been 
injured. They cordoned off the block until the crowd dispersed on its 
own in about an hour. At this point, there was still lightness in the 
air. A big Samoan cop cracked a smile as a T waved a hunk of 
stinky cheese in front of his face. 


I returned to my hoteł early that Riihi Too exhilarated and exhausted 
to sleep, I fell back on the bed and flipped on the television. A 
newscaster was interviewing Michael Moore, the podgy-faced 
director of the wro. Tve always been on the side of the little guy’, 
Moore proclaimed. 2 


Tuesday, 30 November 1999 


Less than twelve hours later, Seattle was under civic emergency, a step 
away from martial law. National Guard helicopters hovered over 
downtown, sweeping the city with searchlights. A 7 PM curfew had 
been imposed and was being flouted by thousands—those same 
thousands who captured the streets, sustained clouds of tear gas, volleys 
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of rubber bullets, concussion grenades, high-powered bean cannons 
and straightforward beatings with riot batons. The bravery of the street 
warriors had its tremendous triumph: they held the streets long enough 
to force the WTO to cancel their opening day. This had been the stated 
objective of the direct-action strategists, and they attained it. 


At dawn on Tuesday, the predicted scenario was somewhat different. 
There was to be the great march of organized labour, led by the 
panjandrums of the AFL-CIO, with James Hoffa Jr. in a starring role. 
Labour’s legions—a predicted 50,000—were to march from the 
Space Needle to the Convention Center and peacefully prevent the 
WTO delegates from assembling. 


Tt never happened. Instead, the labour chiefs talked tough but 
accepted a cheap deal. They would get a Wednesday meeting with 
Bill Clinton, with the promise that, at future wro conclaves, they 
would get ‘a seat at the table’. So, instead of joining the throngs bent 
on shutting down the opening of the WTO, the big labour rally took 
place at noon around the Space Needle, some fifteen to twenty blocks 
from the Convention Center where the protesters on the front lines 
were taking their stand. When the labour march finally got 
underway around 1 PM, its marshals directed most of the marchers 
away from the battle zones down by the Convention Center. 


For the direct-action folks, the morning began in the pre-dawn hours, 
in a steady rain. More than 2,000 people assembled in Victor 
Steinbrueck Park, on the waterfront north of Pike’s Place Market. 
Once again, steelworkers and Earth First!ers led the way, carrying a 
banner with the image of a redwood tree and a spotted owl. The 
march featured giant puppets, hundreds of signs, the ubiquitous sea 
turtles, singing, chanting and an ominous drumming. 


As the sky finally lightened, I found myself next to a group of black 
men and women trailing a white van. They turned out to be one of 
the more creative groups in the march, a collection of hip-hop artists 
from across the country. The van, dubbed the Rap Wagon, carried a 
powerful sound system capable of rocking the streets. The rappers 
were led by Chuckie E from New York, who improvised a rap called 
‘TKO the wro’. Walking with me up Pine Street to the Roosevelt 
Hotel was an 18-year old from South Central LA named Thomas. I 
asked him why he was here. ‘I like turtles and I hate that fucker Bill 
Gates’, he said. Thomas and I held hands, forming a human chain at 
the intersection of 7th and Pine, intent on keeping the wro delegates 
from reaching their meetings. 


A British delegate was prevented from entering the Convention Center 
after he left the Roosevelt Hotel. He tried to bust through the human 
chain and was repulsed. Angered, he slugged one of the protesters in 
the chest and ran down the block toward where we were standing. 
When he reached the corner, a tiny black woman confronted him, 
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shouting in his face: “You hit somebody! I saw you.’ Whack! The 
delegate punched the black woman in the face, sending her sprawling 
back into Thomas and me. The scene could have turned ugly, as 
protesters rushed to protect the woman. Bur the lead organizer at the 
corner took control, ushering the delegate outside the protest area. 


Meanwhile, a block down the street, another frustrated wro delegate 
pulled a revolver from his coat pocket and aimed it at protesters 
blocking the entrance to the Paramount Hotel, where the opening 
ceremonies were scheduled. The police rushed in with their clubs and 
pushed the protesters away from the gun-wielding man, who was 
neither detained nor stripped of his weapon. 


Around 10 AM, my friend Michael Donnelly and I found ourselves at 
6th and Union, the site of the first major attack by police on 
protesters. This was hours before any acts of vandalism had occurred. 
A band of about 200 protesters had occupied the intersection and 
refused to move after the police gave an order to disperse. About ten 
minutes later, a Peacekeeper vehicle arrived. Tear gas canisters were 
unloaded and then five or six of them were fired into the crowd. One of 
the protesters nearest the cops was a young, petite woman. She rose up, 
obviously disoriented by the gas, and a Seattle policeman, crouched 
less than ten feet away, shot her in the knee with a rubber bullet. She 
fell to the pavement, grabbing her leg and screaming in pain. Then, 
moments later, one of her comrades, maddened by the unprovoked 
attack, charged the police line, kamikaze-style. Two cops beat him to 
the ground with their barons, hitting him at least twenty times. As 
the cops flailed away with their four-foot long clubs, the crowd 
chanted, ‘the whole world is watching, the whole world is watching’. 
Soon, the man started to rise and he was immediately shot in the back 
by a cop who was standing over him, cuffed and hauled away. 


An Angelic Osprey 


By now, another five or six cans of tear gas had been thrown into the 
crowd and the intersection was clotted with fumes. At first, I was 
stunned, staring at the scene with the glazed look of the freshly 
lobotomized. Then my eyes began to boil in my head, my lips burned 
and it seemed impossible to draw a breath. When it’s raining, the 
chemical agents hug close to the ground, taking longer to dissolve 
into the au. This compounds the tear gas’ stinging power, its 
immobilizing effect. I staggered back up 6th Avenue toward 
University, where I stumbled into a cop decked out 'in his Star Wars 
storm-trooper gear. He turned and gave me a swift whack to my side 
with his riot club. I feel to my knees and covered my head, fearing a 
tumult of blows. But the blows never came and, soon, I felt a gentle 
hand on my shoulder and woman’s voice say, ‘Come here’. 


I retreated into a narrow alley and saw the blurry outline of a young 
woman wearing a Stetson cowboy hat and a gas mask. ‘Lean your head 
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back, so that I can wash the chemicals out of your eyes’, she said. The 
water was cool and within seconds I could see again. ‘Who are you?’ I 
asked. ‘Osprey’, she said, and disappeared into the chemical mist. 
Osprey—the familiar, totemic name of an Earth First!er. Thank god 
for Edward Abbey, I said to myself. 


But the battle going on at 6th and University was far from over. The 
police moved in on a group of protesters from Humboldt County who 
had locked themselves down, and thus immobilized themselves in 
the middle of the intersection. They were ordered to evacuate the 
area, which of course they couldn’t and wouldn't. Suddenly, the cops 
attacked ferociously, dousing them in the face with spurts of pepper 
spray and then dropping tear gas canisters almost on top of them. 
Then, the valiant police fell upon the helpless protesters with their 
batons. Two of the dozen or so protesters were knocked unconscious, 
but the group held its ground for hours and, by 2 PM, the cops had 
backed off. The University intersection had been held. 


Who were these direct-action warriors on the front lines? Earth 
First!, the Alliance for Sustainable Jobs and the Environment (the 
new enviro-steelworker alliance), the Ruckus Society (a direct-action 
training center), Food Not Bombs, Global Exchange and a small 
contingent of anarchists, dressed in black, with black masks, plus a 
hefty international contingent including French farmers, Korean 
greens, Canadian wheat growers and British campaigners against 
genetically modified foods. A group of Britons cornered two 
Monsanto lobbyists behind an abandoned truck carrying an ad for the 
Financial Times at the very moment of police onslaught, and, at last 
glimpse, the Monsanto men were covering their eyes with their 
neckties and fleeing back to their hotels. 


Even in the run-up to WTO week in Seattle, the genteel element— 
foundation careerists, NGO bureaucrats, policy wonks—were all 
raising cautionary fingers, saying that the one thing to be feared in 
Seattle this week was active protest. The internet was thick with 
tremulous admonttions about the need for good behaviour, the perils 
of playing into the enemies’ hands, the profound necessity for 
decorous—that 1s, passive—comportment. Their fondest hope 1s to 
attend—in mildly critical posture—not only the wro conclave in 
Seattle, but all future ones. This, too, is the posture of labour. In 
answer to a question from CNN’s Bernard Shaw, whether labour 
wanted to kill the wro, James Hoffa Jr. replied, ‘No. We want to get 
labour a seat at the table.’ 


By noon, around the Convention Center, the situation was desperate. 
The Seattle police, initially comparatively restrained, were now 
losing control. They were soon supplemented by the King County 
sheriffs’ department, a rough mob, which seem to get their kicks 
from throwing concussion grenades into crowds, with the M-8o0-like 
devices often exploding only inches above the heads of people. 
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As the day ticked away, the street protesters kept asking, “Where 
are the labour marchers?’, expecting that, at any moment, 
thousands of longshoremen and teamsters would reinforce them in 
the fray. The absent masses never came. The marshals for the union 
march steered the big crowds away from the action and the isolation 
of the street protesters allowed the cops to become far more violent. 
Eventually, several phalanxes of union marchers skirted their 
herders and headed up 4th Avenue to the battlegrounds at Pine and 
Pike. Most of them seemed to be from the more militant unions, 
the Steelworkers, IBEW and the Longshoremen. And they seemed to 
be pissed off at the political penury of their leaders. Randal 
McCarthy, a longshoreman from Kelso, Washington, told me: “That 
fucker, Sweeney. No wonder we keep getting rolled. If he were any 
dumber, he’d be in management.’ 


By darkness on Tuesday, the 2,000 or so street warriors had won the 
day, even though they were finally forced to retreat north and east 
out of the Center. Suppose 30,000 union people had reinforced 
them? Downtown could have been held all night, and the Con- 
vention Center sealed off. Maybe even President Bill would have 
been forced to stay away. 


Oh, yeah, what about that siege tower? Well, it turned out to be an 
excellent diversionary tactic. When the Seattle police’s SWAT teams 
converged to disable the Earth First!ers’ strange contraption, it gave 
the direct-action groups tıme to secure their positions, successfully 
encircling the Convention Center, the nearby hotels and wro 
venues. In an odd way, it may have been a key to the great victory of 
the day. 


. Wednesday, 1 December 1999 


Wednesday was the turning point of the week. After the vicious 
crackdown of Tuesday night, where even Christmas carollers in a 
residential area were gassed, many of us wondered who would show 
up to confront the wro, Bill Clinton, the police and the National 
Guard the next morning. More than a thousand, it turned out. And 
the numbers grew as the day wore on. The resistance had proved 
its resilience. £ 


The morning’s first march headed down Denny Street from Seattle 
Community College toward downtown. The 250 marchers were met 
at about 7 AM by a line of cops in riot gear at 8th avenue. A sobering 
sign that things had become more serious was the sight of cops armed 
with AR-15 assault rifles. Some brave soul went up to one of the 
deputies and asked, ‘Do those shoot rubber bullets?’ ‘Nope’, the cop 
replied through a Darth Vader-like microphone embedded in his gas 
mask. “This is the real thing.’ Dozen of protesters were arrested 
immediately, placed ın plastic wrist-cuffs and left sitting on the street 
for hours—more than had been arrested all day on Tuesday. 
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I can’t extend enough praise to the National Lawyer's Guild, which 
sent dozens of legal observers to Seattle to record incidents of police 
brutality and advise demonstrators on how to act after being arrested. 
On Denny Street that morning, I met Marge Buckley, a lawyer from 
Los Angeles. She was wearing a white T-shirt with ‘NLG Legal 
Observer’ printed across the front and was furiously writing notes on 
a pad. Buckley said she had filled several notepads on Tuesday with 
tales of unwarrented shootings, gassings and beatings. 


‘Look!’ Buckley said, as we trotted down the sidewalk to catch up 
with the marchers who had abandoned Denny Street, seeking another 
entry point into city center. ‘How weird. The people are obeying 
traffic signals on their way to a civil disobedience action.’ A few 
moments later, I lost track of Buckley, when the police, including a 
group mounted on horses, encircled the marchers at Rainier Square. I 
slipped through the line just as the Seattle police sergeant yelled, 
‘Gas!’ Someone later said she had been arrested. 


I wouldao’t be surprised if Buckley had been nabbed. The police had 
targeting the ‘command-and-control’ of the demonstrators— 
people with cellphones, bullhorns, the known faces and suspected 
organizers, medics and legal observers. Several of the plainclothes cops 
at the Denny Street encounter had photos in their hands and were 
scanning them to identify the leading organizers. As the marchers 
occupied the intersection singing “We Shall Overcome’, about twenty 
police formed into a wedge and quickly attacked the protesters, seized a 
bald-headed man talking on a cellphone (it seemed nearly everyone in 
Seattle had a cellphone and a camera) and dragged him back to the 
police line. The man was John Sellers, director of the Ruckus Society. 


On Wednesday afternoon, I encountered Kirk Murphy, the doctor. 
His Earth First! T-shirt had been replaced by a business suit and a 
rain jacket. I raised my eyebrows at him. He said, ‘I’m trying hard not 
to look like part of the support team. They’ve arrested a lot of our 
medics and I need to stay out of jail to help the injured.’ 


These targeted arrests may have been meant to turn the protests into 
the chaotic mess the city’s PR people were characterizing it as to the 
media. But it didn’t happen. The various groups of protestors, 
sometimes in the hundreds, huddled together and decided their next 
cours¢ of action by a rudimentary form of consensus. Everyone was 
given a chance to have a say and then a vote was taken on what to do 
next and, usually, the will of the majority was followed without 
significant disruptions. The problem was that it slowed down the 
marches, allowing the police and National Guard troops to box in 
the protesters, most tragically later on Wednesday evening at Pike's 
Place Market. 


As the march turned up toward the Sheraton and was beaten back by 
cops on horses, I teamed up with Etienne Vernet and Ronnie 
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Cummings. Cummings is the head of one of the feistiest groups in the 
us, the PureFood Campaign, Monsanto's chief pain in the ass. 
Cummings hails from the oil town of Port Arthur, Texas. He went to 
Cambridge with that other great foe of industrial agriculture, Prince 
Charles. Cummings was a civil rights organizer in Houston during the 
miud-sixties. ‘The energy here is incredible. Black and white, labour and 
green, Americans, Europeans, Africans and Asians arm-~in-arm. It’s the 
most hopeful I've felt since the height of the civil rights movement.’ 


Vernet lives ın Paris, where he is a leading organiser for the radical 
green group EcoRopa. At that very moment, the European Union 
delegates inside the convention were capitulating on a key issue: the 
BU, which had banned. import of genetically engineered crops and 
hormone-treated beef, had agreed to a US proposal to establish an 
scientific committee to evaluate the health and environmental risks 
of biotech foods, a sure first step toward undermining the 
moratorium. Still, Vernet was in a jolly mood, lively and invigorated, 
if a little bemused by the decorous nature of the crowd. ‘Americans 
seem to have been’ out of practice in these things’, he told me. 
‘Everyone’s so polite. The only things that are burning are dumpsters 
filled with refuse.’ He pointed to a shiny black Lexus parked on Pine ' 
Street, which the throngs of protesters had scrupulously avoided. In 
the windshield was a placard identifying it as belonging to a wro 
delegate. ‘In Paris, that car would be burning.” . 


Somehow, Etienne and I made it through four police barricades all the 
way across town to the International Media Center, a briefing area 
hosted by Public Citizen in the Seattle Center, a cramped Greek 
Revival-style structure. I was there to interview my old friend, Dave 
Brower and steelworker David Foster. The Daves were late and, to pass 
ume, I sat down in front of a Tv. There was Bill Clinton speaking at the 
Port of Seattle. His verbal sleight-of-hand routine was ın masterful 
form. He denounced Tuesday’s violence, but said that the wro 
delegates should listen to the ‘legitimate’ protesters. He said thar he 
disagreed with most of their views, but said thar they should at least be 
permitted to observe the proceedings. Later that day, Clinton met with 
the obeisant green leaders, including National Wildlife’s Mark van 
Puten, the Sierra Club’s Carl Pope and World Resources Institute 
chairman William Ruckleshaus. Ruckleshaus is also a long-time board 
member of Weyerhaeuser, the Seattle-based transnational timber 
company. On Thursday, environmentalists held a large demonstration 
outside the downtown offices of the timber company’s realty wing. 
Needless to say, Carl Pope didn’t show up for that one. 


Hoopla 

Clinton talked about having the wro incorporate environmental 
sidebars into its rulemaking. But the administration didn’t back 
away from its Global Logging Amendment, an accelerated reduction 
in tariffs on the global timber trade. George Frampton, head of 
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the Council on Environmental Quality and former head of the 
Wilderness Society, appeared at a press conference later in the day and 
stiff-armed the greens. ‘Knowledgeable environmentalists shouldn't 
have anything against the measure’, Frampton said. His voice reeked 
with condescension. In fact, this was the one issue on which all the 
big groups were united in opposition to the US position. 


‘This follows the tned-and-true Clinton formula: kiss’em, then 
fuck’em over’, Steve Spahr, a bus driver and computer repairman from 
Salem, Oregon told me. 


Clinton called the events outside his suite in the Westin ‘a rather 
interesting hoopla’. The president expressed sympathy for the views of 
those in the streets at the very moment his aides were ordering Seattle 
Mayor Paul Schell—-who people took to calling ‘Mayor 
Shellshocked’—+o use all available force to clear the streets. There is 
now no question but that the most violent attacks by the police and the 
National Guard came at the request of the White House and not the 
mayor or the police chief. And, in fact, CNN has reported that Clinton 
has once again flouted the Posse Comitarus Act by sending in a 
. contingent from the us military to the scene, More than 160 members 
of the Domestic Military Support Force were sent to Seattle on Tuesday, 
including troops from the Special Forces division. Clinton, of course, 
has been quite happy to blame Mayor Schell, the Seattle police, and the 
WTO itself, for both the chaos and the crackdown, while offering 
himself as a peacemaker to the very battle he provoked. 


Eventually, Clinton shut up and Brower and Foster walked into the 
room. Brower was breaking new ground once again by pulling 
together a new group of trade unionists and greens. At 87 years old, 
Brower, the arch druid, is finally beginning to show his age. He walks 
with a cane. A pacemaker regulates his heartbeat. He 1s fighting 
bladder cancer. And he can’t drink as many dry Martinis as he used to. 
But his mind is still as agile as an antelope, his intellectual vision 
startlingly clear and radical. “Today, the police in Seattle have proved 
they are the handmaidens of the corporations’, said Brower. ‘But 
something else has been proved. And that’s that people are starting to 
stand up and say: we won't be transnational victims.’ 


Brower was joined by David Foster, director for District 11 of the 
United Steelworkers of America, one of the most articulate and 
unflinching labour leaders in America. Earlier this year, Brower and 
Foster formed an unlikely alliance, a coalition of radical environ- 
mentalists and steelworkers called the Alliance for Sustainable Jobs and 
the Environment, which had just run an amusing ad in the New York 
Temes asking “Have You Heard the One About the Environmentalist 
and the Steelworker?’ The groups had found they had a common 
enemy: Charles Hurwitz, the corporate raider. Hurwitz owns the 
Pacific Lumber Company, the northern California timber firm that is 
slaughtering some of the last stands of ancient redwoods on the planet. 
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At the same time, Hurwitz, who also controls Kaiser Aluminium, bad 
locked out 3,000 steelworkers at Kaiset’s factories in Washington, 
Ohio and Louisiana “The companies that attack the environment most 
mercilessly are often also the ones that are the most anti-union’, Foster 
told me. ‘More unites us than divides us.’ 


I came away thinking chat, for all its promise, this tenuous marriage 
might end badly. Brower, the master of ceremonies, isn’t going to be 
around forever to heal the wounds and cover up the divisions. There 
are deep, inescapable issues that will, inevitably, pit steelworkers, 
fighting for their jobs in an ever-tightening economy, against greens, 
defending dwindling species like sockeye salmon that are being 
killed off by the bydrodams that power the aluminium plants. When 
asked about this potential, both Brower and Foster danced around it 
skilfully. But tensions won't go away simply because the parties agree 
not to mention them in public. Indeed, they might even build, like a 
pressure cooker left unwatched. I shook the thought from my head. 
For this moment, the new, powerful solidarity was too seductive to let 
such broodings intrude for long. 


But if anything could anneal the alliance together it was the actions 
of the Seattle cops and National Guard, who, until Wednesday 
afternoon had displayed a remarkable reluctance to crackdown on 
unionists. The steelworkers had obtained permission from the mayor 
for a sanctioned march from the Labor Temple to the docks, where 
they performed a mock ‘Seattle Steel Party’, dumping Styrofoam steel 
girders into the waters of Elliot Bay—then, showing their new-found 
green conscience, they fished them back out almost immediately. 


The Battle of Pike Place Market 


When the rally broke up, hundreds of steelworkers joined with other 
protesters in an impromptu march down rst Avenue. As the crowd 
reached Pike Place Market, they found paramilitary riot squads 
waiting for them and were rocked with volleys of military-strength 
cs gas, flash bombs, and larger rubber bullets, about a half-inch in 
diameter. The carnage was indiscriminate. Holiday shoppers and 
Metro buses were gassed. In an effort to jack up the intimidation, the 
cop squads were marching in almost goose-stepping fashion, 
smacking their riot clubs against their shin-guards to create a sinister 
sound with echoes back to Munich. This was the most violent of the 
street battles that I witnessed, involving hundreds of police and more 
than twenty tear gas attacks. 


The Ruckus Society had trained hundreds of the demonstrators in the 
techniques and disciplines of non-violent direct action, to considerable 
effect, though with occasional exaggerations. Thus it was that 
demonstrators at nearly every comer and barricade were being caution- 
ed ‘not to retaliate’ against police attacks. They were even warned not 
to throw the tear gas cans back toward the police lines. But, af course, 
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that was the safest place for them. They weren’t going to hurt the cops, 
who were decked out in the latest chemical warfare gear. 


That night, at Pike Place Market, a can of tear gas landed at my feet. 
Next to me were a young woman and her four-year-old son. As the 
woman pulled her child inside her raincoat to protect him from the 
poison gas, I reached down, grabbed the canister and heaved ıt back 
toward the advancing black wall of cops. The can was so hot it seared 
my band. Expecting to be shot at, I dived behind the nearest 
dumpster and saw a familiar face. It was Thomas, one of the rappers 
I'd walked with on Tuesday morning. We huddled close together, 
shielding our eyes from the smoke and gas. ‘Now all these 
muthafuckas up here have a taste of what it’s like in Compton nearly 
every night’, Thomas screamed. 


When the cops are on the streets in force, black people always 
pay the price. As Thomas and I were ducking flash bombs and 
rubber bullets, Seattle police were busy harassing Richard McIver, a 
black Seattle City Councilman who was on his way to a WTO 
reception at the Westin Hotel. Even though McIver flashed the 
police with his embossed gold business card identifying him as a 
councilman, the police denied him entry. They pulled him roughly 
from his car and threatened to place him in handcuffs. Rep. Dennis 
Kuchinich, the Democrat from Ohio, witnessed this scene. ‘I’m 58 
years old’, McIver said. ‘I had on a $400 suit, but last night I was 
just another nigger.’ 


Later that night, in the Capitol Hill residential district, a Seattle cop 
accosted a man on the sidewalk, poked him in the chest with his 
baton, kicked him in the groin and then, for good measure, shot him 
in the neck with a rubber bullet. The man wasn’t a WTO protester, but 
a resident who had been gassed out of his home. The image, which 
was caught on television cameras, helped to rum the tide against the 
police and, by extension, the WTO itself. 


Seattle police said they responded aggressively only when their 
officers were hit with rocks and bottles. Well, frankly, this is bullshit. 
Seattle isn’t Beirut. There’s no rocky rubble on the streets of the 
Emerald City. In fact, there weren’t any glass bottles, either. In the 
eight or nine confrontations I witnessed, the most the cops were hit 
with were some half-full plastic water bottles and a few lightweight 
sticks that had been used to hold cardboard signs. 


In the end, what was vandalized? Mainly the boutiques of Sweatshop 
Row: Nordstrom’s, Adidas, The Gap, Bank of America, Niketown, 
Old Navy, Banana Republic and Starbucks. The expressions of 
destructive outrage weren’t anarchic, but extremely well-targeted. 
The manager of Starbucks whined about how ‘mindless vandals’ 
destroyed his window and tossed bags of French roast onto the street. 
But the vandals weren’t mindless. They didn’t bother the 
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independent streetside coffee shop across the road. Instead, they lined 
up and bought cup after cup. No good riot in Seattle could proceed 
without a cup of espresso. 


These minor acts of retribution served as a kind of Gulf of Tonkin 
incident. They were used to justify the repressive and violent 
onslaughts by the police and the National Guard. Predictably, the 
leaders of the NGOs were fast to condemn the protesters. The World 
Trade Observer is a daily tabloid produced during the convention by the 
mainstream environmental groups and the Nader shop. Its Wednesday 
morning edition contained a stern denunciation of the direct-action 
protests that had shut down the wro the day before. Pope repudiated 
the violence of the protests, saying it delegitimized the position of the 
NGOs. He did not see fit to criticize the actions of the police. 


But even Carl Pope was outdone by Medea Benjamin, the diminutive 
head of Global Exchange, who sent her troops out to protect the 
façades of Niketown and The Gap from being defaced by protesters. 
Benjamin told the New York Times: ‘Here we are protecting Nike, 
McDonald’s, The Gap, and all the while I’m thinking “Where are the 
police?” These anarchists should have been arrested.’ Of course, Nike 
is used to police intervening to protect its factories from worker 
actions in places like Indonesia and Vietnam and it’s depressing to see 
Benjamin calling for such crackdowns in Seattle. 


The assault on Niketown didn’t begin with the anarchists, but with 
protesters who wanted to get a better view of the action. They got the 
idea from Rainforest Action Network activists who had free-climbed 
the side of a building across the street and unfurled a huge banner 
depicting a rattlesnake, coiled and ready to strike, with the slogan, 
‘Don’t Trade on Me’. 


Occupying the intersection in front of Niketown was a group of 
Korean farmers and greens, several were dressed in their 
multicoloured traditional garb. It’s no secret why they picked this 
corner. For decades, Nike has exploited Korean workers in its Asian 
sweatshops. These folks cheered wildly and banged their copper 
kettles when a climber scaled the fagade of Nike’s storefront, stripped 
the chrome letters off the Niketown sign and tossed them to crowd, 
as Nike store managers in the window a floor above ate their lunch. 
The action should have warmed the hearts of nearly everyone, even 
the Seattle Downtown Beautification Association. For one brief 
moment, the city of Seattle had been rid of an architectural blight. As 
Harper's magazine reported a few years ago, the black-and-silver neo- 
noir styling of Niketown outlets bear an eerie resemblance to the 
designs concocted by Albert Speer for the Third Reich. 


That night I went to sleep with the words of John Goodman, a 
locked-out steelworker from Spokane, ringing in my head. “The 
things I’ve seen here in Seattle I never thought I’d see in America.’ 


Thursday and Beyond 


By Thursday morning, I was coughing up small amounts of blood, 600 
demonstrators were in jail, the police were on the defensive over their 
tactics and the WTO conference itself was coming apart at the seams. 
Inside the wro, the African nations were showing the same solidarity 
as the protesters on the streets. They refused to buckle to us demands 
and coaxing from Us Trade Rep. Charlene Barshevaky: ‘I reiterated to 
the ministers that if we are unable to achieve that goal I fully reserve the 
right to also use an exclusive process to achieve a final outcome. There’s 
no question about my right as a chair to do it or my intention to do it, 
but it is not the way I want this to be done.’ Despite the heavy-handed 
bluster, the African delegates hung together and the talks collapsed. 


Beyond the wildest hopes of the street warriors, five days in Seattle have 
brought us one victory after another. The protesters initially shunned 
and denounced by the respectable ‘inside strategists’, scorned by the 
press, gassed and bloodied by the cops and National Guard had: 


e shut down the opening ceremony; 

prevented Clinton from addressing the wro delegates at the 
Wednesday night gala; 

e turned the corporate press from prim denunciations of ‘mindless 
anarchy’ to bitter criticisms of police brutality; 

e forced the WTO to cancel its closing ceremonies and to adjourn 
in disorder and confusion, without an agenda for the next round. 


In the annals of popular protest in America, these have been shining 
hours, achieved entirely outside the conventional arena of orderly 
protest and white-paper activism and the timid bleats of the 
professional leadership of big labour and environmentalism. This 
truly was an insurgency from below, in which all those who strove to 
moderate and deflect the turbulent flood of popular outrage 
managed to humiliate themselves. Of course, none of this seemed to 
deter the capitalists. On the week, the Dow shot up more than 500 
points, because of a report about a downturn in inflation and an 
uptick in unemployment. 


I walked out to the street one last time. The sweet stench of Cs gas 
still flavoured the morning air. As I turned to get into my car for the 
journey back to Portland, a black teenager grabbed my arm. Smiling, 
he said, ‘Hey, man, does this wro thing come to town every year?’ I 
knew immediately how the kid felt. Along with the poison, the flash 
bombs and the rubber bullets, there was an optimism, energy and 
camaraderie on the streets of Seattle that I hadn’t felt in a long time. 
It was the perfect antidote to crackdown by the cops and to the 
gaseous rhetoric of Clinton, Carl Pope and John Sweeney. 


fanuel Riesco 


Chile, a Quarter of a Century on 


À quarter of a century has passed since the Chilean President Salvador Allende 
vas overthrown and died a violent death, while still remaining loyal to his 
ople and his country to the end. A Us-supported military coup put an end to 
he revolutionary period that crowned a decade of profound social reforms, 
luring the 1960s and early 1970s, under- the democratic governments of 
‘duardo Frei Montalva and Salvador Allende. The world is quite familiar with 
Ihe ensuing long seventeen years of murderous military dictatorship, headed 
y Pinochet. A generalized popular protest, followed by defeat in a 1988 
lebiscite, put an end to Pinochet’s rule. ‘Iwo democratic presidents, Patricio 
aylwin and Eduardo Frei Ruiz-Tagle, have presided through the 1990s over a 
flow and still unfinished transition to democracy. 


‘he recent detention of Pinochet in London and the ensuing extradition 
‘rocess for his trial in Spain for crimes against humanity committed during his 
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régime have shaken Chile in a quite unexpected way. The ‘poisoned 
fountain whence all evils of this country flow’ as De Gaulle once said, 
referring to Pétain, has dried up. And, ironically, this is due to the 
actions of the countries the Chilean upper classes traditionally 
considered to be their spiritual homelands, and whose institutions and 
modes of behaviour they mimicked: Spain and the United Kingdom, 
as embodied in Las Reales Cortes de España, the British Home Office 
and, most poignantly, the venerable House of Lords. This incident, 
coinciding with the devastating effects of the Asian crisis on the 
Chilean economy and of the El Nifio drought on hydroelectric 
reservoirs, has brought the consumerist addiction and despair in 
which Chileans had wallowed during the transitional governments 
to a final and abrupt end. 


Pinochet's ordeal at the hands of the nascent universal human rights 
jurisdiction has highlighted worldwide the feebleness and collusion 
of the post-Pinochet governments, forced by army pressure and 
opportunistic, prudence-coated pusillanimity, to defend the ageing 
dictator. Signs of widespread discontent were already patent well in 
advance of Pinochet’s detention. The scale of the vote boycott and 
spoilt ballot papers in the 1997 national elections already pointed 
in the same direction, as did the violent riots that greeted 
Pinochet’s appointment as ‘Senator for Life’ in March 1998. But it 
is since the detention of the dictator that thé situation seems to 
have started changing significantly, perhaps signalling that Chile’s 
long ‘transición a la democracia’ is finally entering its terminal 
crisis stage. 


The Loss of Fear 


In a turbulent stream, mud rises to the surface—persistent efforts by 
human rights organizations at last seem to be bearing some fruit, as 
new accusations, trials and even some detention orders against active 
and retired military and secret police agents occur almost every 
week. These have been issued by an emboldened judicidry, somewhat 
depustulated of old Pinochetist hard-liners and fed by new reve- 
lations, trickling through ever-widening cracks in the mafia-style 
conspiracy of silence of human-rights violators, and aided by the us 
State Department document declassification process. However, this 
phenomenon has been fuelled mainly by the loss of fear on the part of 
witnesses and society as a whole, faced with the evidence that 
nothing terrible, save pathetic right-wing hysteria, has occurred 
during the continuing detention of the increasingly lonely and 
decrepit dictator. Recent polls show 41 per cent of Chileans want 
Pinochet never to return, a similar percentage want him to come 
back to stand trial and a mere 17 per cent feel he should not stand 
trial at all. Thus, Chilean society seems to be finally confronting the 
imperative of expressing at least a degree of the truth and justice it 
has been lacking over human rights issues, so as to rebuild its fabric 
in an ethically sound way. 
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Much needed political and institutional refreshment seems to be in 
the making as well, as candidates campaign for the December 1999 
presidential elections, with the Socialist Ricardo Lagos as a front- 
runner for the Concertación de Partidos por la Democracia, the 
Socialist—Christian Democratic ruling coalition. Outspoken Com- 
munist and Green candidates are making their weight felt to his left. 
Meanwhile, the arrogant and reactionary Chilean Right seems to be, 
for the first time since the 1988 plebiscite, entirely on the defensive, 
subjected to a degree of ridicule—on a global scale—not experienced 
by them since their historic 1970 defeat. They have managed to unite 
in support of a young presidential candidate who gained a national 
profile as a highly effective mayor of an upper-class Santiago district. 
But it seems unlikely that he can shed his intimate associations with 
Pinochet: a recent visit to the latter in Virginia Waters led to a 
decline of eight points in the polls. 


A certain social awakening——much delayed and plainly justified, as we 
shall see later on, by the deep, violent and still festering social 
disintegration. experienced by Chileans throughout the period— 
seems to be taking place as well. Spearheaded by increasing activism 
and land occupations by Native American Mapuches ın the south of 
the country, and supported by continuing student protests over 
meagre scholarships and rising fees, somewhat wider working-class 
and social unrest could be in the making. Indignant consumers have 
taken to the streets on certain nights, protesting against blackouts by 
privatized energy companies, banging their pots and pans in a manner 
not witnessed since the anti-Pinochet ‘protestas’ of the 1980s. 
Worried at an unemployment rate that has once again reached double 
figures, workers have staged demonstrations under a recently renewed 
militant Communist leadership of the Central Unica de Trabajadores 
(CUT). A recent editorial by the right-wing newspaper El Mercerio 
reckoned that ‘generalized discontent 1s spreading ın Chile, fuelled by 
unemployment and economic crisis, electrical blackouts, Mapuche 
land seizures and Pinochet’s detention. In this climate, recent CUT 
calls for a national strike may have a strong appeal. The decade seems 
to be ending in quite unexpected turmoil’. Coming months will test 
El Merewrio’s appraisal but, rightly or wrongly, some modest 
excitement seems to be returning to Chile's appallingly tedious 
political landscape of ‘Transición’. God save the Queen! 


This article will try to ourline a comprehensive background for these 
events, attempting the hazardous project of analyzing certain 
economuc and social aspects of this turbulent period as a whole, as a 
unity constituted by violent contradictions. 


Crossing the Capitalist Threshold 

During this whole period, this small country of 14.7 million people, 
which lies on a very long and very narrow geological collision zone 
on the edge of.the world, has, in fact, totally transformed itself. We 
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might say that it has finally ended the long delayed transition from 
its old oligarchic and agrarian self and crossed into of the modern 
capitalist era. In the process, all its classes have been radically 
transformed, some of them having disappeared never to return. 
Drawing strength from these changes, the Chilean economy has been 
hailed worldwide as a new entrant into the economic ‘tiger’ class. 
Some people—very few—have benefited enormously ın the process. 
The condition of most others would be better characterized by the 
words with which the pioneering working-class organizer Luis 
Emilio Recabarren saluted the twentieth century: “There has been 
evident progress in the past century, that cannot be denied... [bur of] 
all the progress that the country has benefited from, the proletariat has 
contributed to it, only so that its adversaries could enjoy the fruits’. 


It is not the purpose of this article to enter into a detailed analysis of 
the IMF-showcase economic policies applied both by Pinochet's 
‘Chicago Boys’ and the social- and Christian-democratic economic 
authorities of Presidents Aylwin and Frei Ruiz-Tagle. Rather, it will 
try to probe the underlying political economy of the process. It will 
take a brief look at some of the deep changes that have occurred in the 
country’s social relations—the way people work and live—and at 
how these have affected its economic performance. 


From such a perspective, the dark legends that cloud the economic 
performance of the turbulent Allende period seem to dissolve, 
confronted by the brilliance of the revolutionary social trans- 
formations performed during those years. It is in the popular 
radicalism of this phase that the clues to the remarkable dynamism of 
the period as a whole can be found. 


The Irreversible Legacy of the Age of Revolution 


It is perhaps not well-known that Pinochet, who violated most 
Chilean laws, abided, almost to the letter, by two key ones: those 
pertaining to copper nationalization and agrarian reform. Both 
laws—together with the distribution of half a litre of milk to every 
child to stop malnutrition, putting an end to illiteracy and extending 
obligatory basic schooling from six to eight years as well as the reform 
of the university system—comprise the main legacy of the Frei 
Montalva and, especially, the Allende, periods. 


In the case of copper, it is true that Pinochet, in 1974, paid some 
illegal compensation to US companies that formerly owned the mines 
nationalized by Allende. Also, Pinochet and his minister Piñera 
tweaked the nose of the Chilean constitution, even their own, to give 
away 61 per cent of the country’s mining production to foreign 
companies voiding even the token taxes they are liable for. 


But, on the other hand, Pinochet not only maintained state owner- 
ship over CODELCO, the national copper company formed by Allende 
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but also doubled its production. All together, Chilean copper 
production—copper is still by far the country’s main product—grew 
from 743,400 pure copper tons in 1973 to 1.6 million tons in 1989 
and to 3.7 million tons in 1996." Of that amount, CODELCO still 
produces 39 per cent, that is, over 1.2 million pure copper tons a year. 


CODELCO 1s astoundingly profitable, one of the six most lucrative 
companies in the world between 1989 and 1992, according to Fortune 
magazine. The ground rent associated with Chilean copper—due 
mainly to the top-notch quality of the ore and the proximity of 
minerals to ports—is considerable. It is estimated that CODELCO’s 
profits on sales were three times the industry’s worldwide average 
between 1990 and 1995. Between 1994 and 1996, CODBLCO’s 
returns to the state, including profits and taxes, were $3.6 billion and 
its returns over the last ten years add up to $20 billion. In as small an 
economy as Chile’s, these figures are quite substantial. CODELCO’s 
income pays for a sizeable portion, around 11 per cent, of government 
income, that is, roughly the equivalent of the revenue of corporate 
income tax or 34 per cent of the cost of all the government’s housing, 
education and health programmes put together. 


By contrast, the overall taxes paid by the foreign companies who, as 
has been mentioned, now produce 61 per cent of all copper mined in 
the country, are on the scale of $200 million a year. These figures 
hint at the magnitude of the losses of the Chilean government due to 
the permissive taxing of mining companies system instituted by 
Pinochet's minister Piñera. Prrvate mining companies easily wriggle 
through loopholes in the tax law by carrying a disproportionate debt 
to equity ratio, rhus concealing their earning transfers as interest 
payments. Also, and most outrageously, they file their local 
companies under a special legal provision originally designed to 
offer tax breaks to small miners. They do this by holding back their 
refined copper production to the limit established by this provision, 
some 70,000 tons a year, and exporting the rest as concentrate. In 
this way, for example, Escondida, the largest mine in the world, 
owned by Canadian Broken Hill, that produces over 800,000 tons a 
year of pure copper, is considered a ‘medium-sized’ mine for legal 
purposes, because it produces 69,999 tons of refined copper a year. 
The overall mining tax loss has been estimated at over $1 billion a 
year and several proposals are presently being discussed that could 


put an end to it. 


Important as Allende’s copper nationalization law has been, it is 
probably in Frei Montalva and Allende’s agrarian reform that the 
single most important origin of the subsequent Chilean economic 
developments should be sought. 


1 Centro de Estudios Nacionales de Desarrollo Aleernarryo (CENDA), Bass de Dates 
Cundernes, Santiago 1998 In what follows, any figure without a specific reference means it 
ts taken from here. This database, available ac hetp:/Avww.cenda cep cl, cootens 
newspaper clippings with economic news from 1992 on. 


Death of the Latifundia 


The agrarian reform put an end, finally, to the type of labour 
relationship called ‘inquilinaje’ or ‘latifundia’. As is well known, the 
nucleus of this traditional relationship consisted in the cession by the 
‘latifundista’ of some of his land to his ‘inquilinos’, in return for 
which they had to pay with labour, their own and that of their family 
members. Latifyndia were consolidated in Chile early in the 
nineteenth century when, coinciding with independence from Spain, 
the remnants of the old Spanish Crown-protected Indian land 
tenancies were eliminated. It peaked during the last century and 
showed remarkable endurance well into the twentieth. By 1960, 
although in a quite decomposed form, inquilinos and other latifundia- 
dependent peasants made up about half of the—by then quite 
important—aegricultural workforce, the rest being independent 
peasants and Indian communal settlements.? There was some 
argument at that time as to the relative importance of traditional or 
capitalist elements in agriculture and the social structure as a whole. 
However, there was a consensus among political as well as social 
actors about the importance of a deep change in land-owning 
structures. The main 1964 presidential contenders, Frei Montalva 
and Allende, both had agrarian reform as the key point in their 
programmes. The law was finally passed under President Frei 
Montalva ın 1967. The Alliance for Progress, impelled by the usa in 
Latin America after the Cuban Revolution, backed this process. 


During the governments of Presidents Frei and Allende, the land 
expropriations carried out in execution of the agrarian reform law by 
the Chilean state affected 52 per cent of the agricultural surface of the 
country and practically all of the cultivated lands.3 


After the 1973 coup, Pinochet did not return the land to its status 
prior to the agrarian reform, except in a limited number of cases 
where the legal process of expropriation had not been completed. In 
general, the destiny of the expropriated land was more or less the one 
specified in the agrarian reform law. This law established that a part 
of the lands, denominated ‘reserva’, would be left to the old 
proprietors—30 per cent of the expropriated land, approximately, 
was treated thus. Most of the expropriated land, though, around 40 
per cent, was delivered to the peasants, 20 per cent as individual 
property and 20 per cent to co-operatives. The remainder was 
auctioned off, mainly to large forestry companies, or delivered to 
non-profit institutions.4 Only some of the peasants received land, 
many of them fwqwilimos who worked as supervisors in the old 
latifundia. Twenty-five years later, about two-thirds of them still 
have their farms and about half of these are relatively prosperous. 


2 Manuel Riesco, Deserrells dal Capitalssae en Chile Base Pinochet, Santiago 1989. 
3 Manuel Riesco, ‘Chile 25 Afios Después’, Resta Excumtre 21,00 3, 1995, pp 107-141. 
4 Ibid. 
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Prosperity has also been granted quite often to the sons of the old 
proprietors who, starting from their reservas, have developed, in most 
cases, medium-sized modern agribusinesses, many of them dedicated 
to the export of fruit and vegetables. Next, large companies have 
acquired big extensions of land they exploit, mainly forestry and 
viticulture, with relatively modern agricultural technologies. The 
extraordinary surge of growth experienced by Chilean agriculture 
during the last few years is explained mainly by these processes. For 
example, between 1975 and 1994, fruit exports multiplied from 100 
to 1,200 thousand tons per year. 


Most of the peasants did not receive land from Pinochet except for the 
houses they lived in and, in most cases, not even that. The Pinochet 
régime was especially harsh on those peasants who deserved the land 
the most, namely, those who had actively backed agrarian reform. 
Most of them swelled the ranks of the one-sixth of peasant families 
who were simply expelled from their lands during that period. In 
fact, so many of them were singled out and imprisoned or killed in 
the days ummediately after the coup, that their names make up a 
majority of the 3,000 engraved in stone on the monument to those 
who were killed or who disappeared under Pinochet. 


The Harsh Tale of Primittve Accumulation 


As a result of these processes, a good part of the peasantry bad to 
abandon the lands they had lived on for generations, to submit to the 
uncertainties of the transitional social relations that mould lives to fit 
modern social structures. This development had been taking place in 
Chile for many years, was accelerated substantially by agrarian reform, 
and has continued up to the present day. This dramatic voyage, in Chile 
as in the rest of the world, has intertwined the basic social fibre of the 
ongoing historical transition with the modern capitalist epoch. A few 
small countries took the first steps, the rest followed suit, one by one, 
region by region, continent by continent, over the last two centuries. 
Thus the harsh tale of primitive accumulation has been written which, 
so far, has implicated half of humanity. 


Since 1970, Chilean GDP has tripled, rollercoasting down throughout 
the two deep crises in 1975 and 1982 and up again into a steep and, up 
until now, uninterrupted 7.8 per cent mean annual growth rate from 
1985 to 1997. In fact, during this twelve-year long growth spree, the 
Chilean economy has been one of the world’s most dynamic, gaining a 
full ro places in a 143 country ranking of Gross National Product. By 
1992, it had attained the thirty-fourth place in a 117 country ranking 
of per capita GDP (purchasing parity adjusted).> Ravenous as the 
animal may be, the Chilean economy has acquired a certain feline 
status, especially in the eyes of the international community of 
official economists. 


3 RA 3D Atlas, Data World Resource Institute, CD-ROM 


Economists often avoid certain important economic questions or 
address them with rather abstract and formal recipes. Take the fact, for 
example, that, in certain stages of their development, economies tend 
to accelerare and go through long periods of high growth, while 
mature countries consider anything above a 2 per cent annual rate as 
overheating. At most, an answer to such phenomena would appeal to 
something as sophisticated as the ‘law’ of diminishing returns. In the 
case of the Chilean economy, instead, the dynamism seems to stem, 
rather, from complex and contradictory historical developments 
through which millions of people quite radically changed the way 
they work and live. Somehow, the same activities the vast majority of 
them had carried out for generations—working from sunrise to 
sunset, for the benefit of others most of the time, and always 
exhaustingly past the inflection point of diminishing returns— 
suddenly acquired economic importance. Even though they continued 
to live quite frugally, perhaps worse than before, their work quite 
surprisingly started to show up in the national accounts. They have 
seen, for themselves, even less gold than before in their lives. 
Nevertheless, they seem to have been endowed with the Midas touch. 


People actively participating in the economic process have multiplied 
in Chile during this period. Those whom statisticians classify as 
‘employed’ doubled ın the last three decades, while the population 
grew by half during the same period. The number of employed 
persons grew from 2.7 million in 1970 to 5.4 million in 1997, a 95 
per cent increase. Over this period, the Chilean population grew from 
9.3 million to 14.7 million, or 57 per cent. In fact, overall population 
growth has been decreasing rapidly, after peaking in the mid-1960s. 


Of course, modern employment has shown itself to be quite fragile, 
and Chile has proven to be no exception. Employment growth has not 
had a smooth run. Quite the contrary, for unemployment has grown 
in as lively a manner as employment and has jerked up and down ina 
scissors-type movement. Gone for good were the 1960s, with un- 
employment rates of less than 5 per cent. After 1973, unemployment 
has never fallen below that figure and it peaked as high as 31 per cent 
of the workforce (employed and unemployed) during the crisis of the 
1980s. Recently, after reaching a minimum of 5.3 per cent in 1997, 
unemployment has soared up again, beyond ro per cent, as the Asian 
monsoon hit Chile’s coast with full force. 


Added together, the numbers of employed and unemployed have 
increased more rapidly in Chile than other countries in the same 
period. Thus, berween 1970 and 1995, Chile moved up seven places, 
from 63 to 57, in a ranking of the economically active population in 
142 countries. During the same period, Chile moved down 8 places 
in the total population ranking.® 


é Ibid. 
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Urban Growth 


The peasantry, the traditional source of primitive accumulation, bas 
rendered its generous quota to attain this feat. The turbulence of the 
1960s and 1970s accentuated the process of peasant migration to the 
cities, a process that continues up to this day at an impressive rate. 
Chile had been urbanizing throughout the century and had already 
attained a rather high level, with 60 per cent of the population 
categorized as urban as far back as the 1950s, a figure that reached 74 
per cent by 1970. This process has continued and even accelerated 
since. Cities as a whole grew by 71.3 per cent between 1970 and 1995 
while the rural population decreased slightly by 100,000 people in 
the same period. The percentage of the urban population increased 
from 75 per cent in 1970 to more than 84 per cent by 1995. 


Chile’s already acromegalic capital city, Santiago, grew from 2.89 
million inhabitants in 1970 to 5.2 mullion inhabitants in 1995, an 
increase of 80.2 per cent. As can be seen, Santiago is not only still 
growing faster than the total population, but also at a more intense 
rate than the rest of the cities taken as a whole. Even so, some 
tendency towards decentralization may be observed already, with the 
emergence of some regional capitals such as Copiapé and Iquique in 
the north, Rancagua near Santiago to the south, or Temuco and 
Puerto Montt, farther south. All these cities more than doubled their 
inhabitants in the same period and, together with others, are growing 
even faster than Santiago itself. In this way, Chile seems to be 
following the pattern established ın older capitalist countries where, 
in the initial stages of development, people tended to concentrate 10 
one or a few enormous cities, to be followed by a more reticular trend. 


As a result—it should be mentioned at least briefly—air, water and 

traffic pollution in Santiago are reaching intolerable and dangerous 

levels. These are perhaps the worst of the considerable ecological 

problems that are becoming commonplace in Chile. They are a good 

` example of how the voracious early capitalist stage of development is 
.tearing into Chile’s remarkably beautiful but quite fragile natural 
' settings at a fearful pace. 


Between 1987 and 1997, the percentage of those employed ın 
agriculture, hunting and fishing relative to overall employment fell 
from 20.9 per cent to 14.4 per cent. During the same period, a whole 
new fishing industry has sprung to life—salmon farming in the 
oxygen-rich waters of southern Chiloé archipelago—that already 
employs over 15,000 people, making Chile’s salmon export industry 
one of the largest in the world, an increase from scratch 15 years ago. 
This means that the agricultural workforce has been declining even 
faster. According to the old estimates, the percentage of people 
employed in agriculture, hunting and fishing had been declining down 
from 30 per cent in 1960, to reach 15 per cent in the mid-1980s, witha 
big lurch in the early 1970s, coinciding with agrarian reform. If the 
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new data series, starting in 1985, is projected back to 1960, the 
resulting agricultural proportion of the employed workforce well 
surpasses 40 per cent at that time. The same result may be appreciated 
by noting how the absolute numbers of those employed in agriculture, 
hunting and fishing steadily decrease. As measured by the old or new 
data series, during the same period, the overall employed workforce 
doubled and tripled over the years. 


Recently, the proportion of the workforce engaged in agriculture has 
been decreasing by almost one percentage point per year. In other 
words, in the last five years, some 250,000 peasants left the 
countryside to join the ranks of urban employed or unemployed. 
Taking into account their families, no less than one million people, 
one-fifteenth of the population, have been subyect to a decisive 
historical change in a short period of time. Whatever the yardstick, 
the fact is that the peasantry in Chile, though still at the level of 
England around one hundred years ago, has been declining at a very 
rapid pace during the last three decades. 


Statistics, of course, are incapable of rendering even a pale picture of 
the human drama involved. It is not bulldozers, as in Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath, that throw peasants out of the homes they lived in 
for generations—though sometimes they do get bulldozed out. In 
the coastal hills of central and southern Chile, it is really pine 
trees—and the capitalist companies who buy out the peasants to 
plant them—that pour down over the hills, expelling peasant 
families. Where to? Perhaps also to become fruit-pickers, as in 
1930s California. Or anywhere to escape the way of life they can no 
longer endure. It is true that older peasants usually do not leave 
their lands easily—not until, as this author has witnessed, they have 
cut down their last tree and sold their last cow. But it is also true 
that, if some people may have romantic ideas about traditional 
country life, the peasants themselves, and especially their younger 
kin, do not share them. They suffer the harshness and brutality of 
traditional peasant life—its sheer idiocy, according to Marx, that is 
to say, its terrible disconnection—from dawn to dusk. That is why 
they are quite willing to leave rural areas, many of which are among 
the most beautiful in the world, only to plunge into the 
uncertainties and helplessness of life for the poor in the towns and 
cities of modern Chile. 


This ıs not to say that the process runs without resistance. Quite the 
contrary. Many of these peasants are members of the Mapuche 
Indian communities, whose plight is no stranger to the recent 
national agitation in those regions. On the other hand, the nature of 
peasant agitation in Chile is quite different from other peasant 
movements presently surfacing strongly in Latin America. As has 
been remarked, in Chile there are no landowner death squads, 
perhaps because agrarian reform did away with traditional 
landowners altogether. 
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The Modern Quarries of Golden Eggs 


During the last three decades, Chile has drawn freely from the large 
quarries of value-producing labour. Housewives, that second well- 
spring of the modern productive workforce, after peasants as the third 
source, have also contributed their part. 


Women, as a percentage of the workforce, have increased rather 
considerably in Chile in the last few decades. From 22 per cent of the 
workforce back ın 1970, the employment of women has increased to 
29 per cent in 1992. Relative to 140 other countries, Chile climbed 9 
places, from 99th to goth position, when measured by this indicator.’ 
Relative to other Latin American countries, Chile has grown faster in 
this indicator than Brazil and Peru, has surpassed Mexico and even 
Argentina and is catching up with Uruguay. By 1995, the female 
component of the Chilean workforce had climbed to 32.1 per cent 
and was growing at a 4.1 per cent annual rate, while the workforce as 
a whole was growing at a 3.0 per cent annual rare.® 


Chile’s still quite backward social structure has ample resources left 
in these founts of labour to ensure continued siphonage for years to 
come. It has a long way to go before the agricultural workforce 
reaches the 2 per cent level, or women in the workforce the 40 per 
cent level, which characterized for many years countries such as the 
UK. But the Chilean economy has also been second to none in tapping 
that contemporary source of value-producing labour: the commodity 
production of services. Perhaps it was the Chicago Boys’ influence or 
perhaps the effect of the Pinochet régime’s suppression of the 
resistance of the Chilean salaried workforce but, whatever the reasons, 
the fact is thar relatively socially backward Chile has pioneered a 
great deal of Reaganite-Thatcherite ‘restructuring’. 


With Gee caution given to different social realities, some words may 
be said about the kind of ‘restructuring’ carried on by De Castro, 
Piñera, Buchi and their rather insensitive kin, in the Chile of the late 
1970s and 1980s. Restructuring has carried on during the 1990s and 
the social- and Christian-democratic technocrats seem to be 
enthusiastic in this respect, though they pay ar least lip service, and 
some real tribute, to a certain social responsibility. 


The key sectors targeted for the so-called ‘modernizations’ of Pifiera et 
al. were all state companies and the public pension, health and 
educational systems. The magic ointment for everything was, 
of course, privatization. Where outright privatization did not seem 
possible, outsourcing would do instead. Together with government- 


7 Ibid 
*ing-Empleo, Base de Dates de Empis, SHM_CATE.XL8, SHM_RAMA.XLS, SHM_SFDT.XLS, 
SEM_TASA ILS, Instituto Nacional de Estadisncas, Sentiago 1997. 
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sponsored ‘modernizations’, private compenies did much outsourcing 
of their own. It is not within the scope of this article to go into a 
detailed analysis of each of these measures. Later, we will mention the 
impact privatization had on the nurturing of nascent Chilean modern 
bourgeoisie and on the young Chilean working class. At this point, 
though, it should be emphasized that, on the whole, ‘modernizations’ 
have resulted in a massive transferral of non-commodity-producing 
workers into the mainstream of value-producing economic activity. 


The world-renowned Chilean Administradoras de Fondos de 
Pensiones (AFP), the privately administered capitalization-based 
pension system, is a good example. As is well-known, the AFP 
system replaced a state-administered pay-as-you-go pension system 
with one in which the pensions were financed by making employees 
‘owners’. The new system is based on privately administered 
individual retirement accounts, where all employees are obliged to 
deposit 10 per cent of their wages on a monthly basis. In addition to 
that, they are deducted another 2—3 per cent of their wages for AFP 
admunistrative charges and accident insurance. Starting in 1981, 
the AFP system has enrolled, by now, the entire 5.4 million strong 
workforce and has accumulated some 30 billion dollars in the 
pension funds—around half of Chile’s yearly GDP. About 40 per 
cent of the funds are invested in state bonds and the rest is split 
evenly between housing bank bonds, other corporate bonds and 
shares. Some 2 per cent of the funds is currently invested abroad. 
The system has been important for the development of Chilean 
capital markets, as has been acknowledged ın practice by the five 
large firms who have secured control of the industry, most of them 
alliances between Chilean and foreign finance sector groups. 


The main criticisms of the system stem, firstly, from the fact that 
fully half of the workforce is not entitled to any pension at all, under 
the present system. This because, although they are enrolled in the 
system, they are not paying their monthly fees into it. The pension 
law requires a minimum of 240 monthly instalments, that 1s, 20 
years of regular payments into the system, to be entitled to at least 
the state-secured $100 US a month minimum pension. On the other 
hand, for some 25 per cent of the workforce, even if they do pay their 
regular monthly instalments into the system, these are so small that 
they will not reach the minimum pension level by themselves, and 
will need a government subsidy to secure even the minimum 
pension. Only 25 per cent of all affiliates, those with better incomes, 
will ever get more than the minimum pension. Another criticism 
can be made of the huge cost of the system, with administrative fees 
by AFPs amounting to one fifth of each monthly deposit, ten times as 
much as the cost of Singapore’s state-run system and by far the 
highest in Latin America, with the sole exception of Argentina. 
Finally, many scandals have surfaced regarding the way AFP owners 
manipulate board elections in the companies in which they invest 
the pension funds. 
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Letting the Market Rip 


The AFP system has transformed the non-commodity-oriented work 
of the 2,000 or so state employees who ran the old system, into a 
completely commercial industry. An industry, moreover, which sells 
some $600 million a year, the cost of AFP administrative fees, 
employs some 20,000 persons—toughly the same as copper giant 
CODELCO—and earns $100 million a year. 


Similar effects have been obtained by the privarely-run Institutos de 
Salud Previsional (ISAPRE) health insurance system. This system 
operates based on a 7 per cent obligatory wage deduction to ISAPREs for 
health insurance purposes. In this case, there remains a state-run health 
insurance agency, where employees may choose to deposit their 7 per 
cent, as some 50 per cent of the workforce, the lower-paid strata, in fact 
do. Even so, already two-thirds of overall health expenditure goes to the 
private system. Again, the old non-market-oriented public health 
system—much of which still survives, a chronic patient itself in a 
critical condition—has given way to the creation of a whole new 
billion-dollar service industry. A similar story may be told of the 
private educational sector. Today, the new private university system, 
less than ten years old, already enrolls half of all university students. As 
is the case with the remaining public health system, the state university 
system stumbles on, a prisoner of its non-commodified structure and 
vocation and the demands made on it to compete with private industry. 


Corporate restructuring affected mainly the state enterprises, 
certainly the privatized ones but also those that remained under state 
ownership. CODELCO, for example, has reduced its workforce by half 
since 1990 while significantly increasing its output. Corporate 
restructuring has mainly taken the form of outsourcing different 
services to private contractors. CODELCO, employs as many sub- 
contracted workers as employees of its own. 


The results of Chilean restructuring have been quite considerable. 
According to the national accounts, service sector GDP has been 
growing quicker than the fast-growing goods producing sector and 
faster than GDP as a whole. Public services, for their part, have not 
grown at all. Starting at 100 in 1985, the goods producing sector 
GDP index doubled in ten years, reaching 210 by 1995. The index of 
GDP as a whole reached 240 and the service sector index topped 245 
in the same period. The public services index, meanwhile, prac- 
tically stagnated at 110. Once again, it is not without reason that 
workers resist ‘restructuring’ or ‘modernizations’ everywhere. The 
meaning of these words in Chile has been ‘uncertainty’ and, for 
many, early retirement, when they are lucky, or outright unem- 
ployment in many cases. 


The political economy of all the above-emphasized human 
displacements is, of course, well-known. Peasants in their traditional 
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surroundings, housewives at home and service workers embedded 
within state or company structures, all of them interchange their— 
significant and useful—work in a direct, mostly non-mercantile 
manner. That is, they do not sell their product, whether goods or 
services, but render it directly in accordance with their own and their 
family’s well-being or their company’s or community's requirements. 
As soon as they leave the farm, home, public office 
or company service department, they join the ranks of waged 
or self-employed commodity producers, or simply the ranks of 
the unemployed. 


Salaried or ‘Informal’ Commodity Production? 


Tt is not the intention of this analysis to umply that the proportion of 
the population involved in commodity production is the sole source 
of the large disparities observed between countries’ economic 
performance. Quite the contrary, the purpose is to emphasize the 
importance of social relations in economic performance in general. 


In the case of Chile—and most of the world, perhaps, except for the 
OECD countries—the most relevant change in the last decades 
regarding social relations, seems to have been the massive defection of 
its inhabitants from activities where direct, non-market-oriented 
work made up most of their day; some of these activities are 
traditional, others are transitional of one type or the other. Certainly, 
their defection is forced by historical circumstances, as is their 
equally massive entry into commodity-producing activities of a 
different nature. 


But where do they go? There seems to be ample evidence that in 
Chile, at least, the masses of new commodity producers pouring out 
of their niches and into the marketplace do not seem intent on 
following anybody’s magic flute into a petty-producing never- 
neverland. Rather, they seem impelled to follow the trail already 
blazed by their homologues in Europe ın the last century and the rest 
of the developed or NIC world in this one—that is, towards modern 
social formations where capital-dependent waged workers conform to 
the incontestably dominant production relations. 


This 1s not to say that self-employed or ‘informal’ types of employment 
are non-existent in Chile. Self-employment remains, in fact, quite 
important, by far the second main form of employment, after waged 
work, in the active workforce. It has grown as fast and, at times, even 
slightly faster than salaried employment. By 1995, the active 
workforce statistics comprised 1.4 million persons classified as self- 
employed or their family members, some 27 per cent of the employed 
workforce at that time. Waged workers comprised 3.6 million persons, 
7o per cent of the active workforce, including 274,000 persons who 
earn their salary by supplying personal services, mainly domestic. The 
remaining 3 per cent of the active workforce is classified as employers, 
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even though many of those probably employ fewer than 10 persons. In 
the decade 1985—1995, the self-employed workforce plus their family 
members grew at an annual rate of 3.63 per cent, almost exactly parallel 
to the 3.61 per cent annual rate of growth of waged employees, 
excluding those providing personal services, over a similar period. 


It is not strange at all thar self-employment remained stable as a 
proportion of employed workers during the Chilean ‘jaguar’ growth 
decade. In fact, it is rather remarkable that waged employment has 
been able to absorb enough of the new workers flowing into the 
marketplace in this period to maintain the rate of growth it has actually 
achieved. It is normal, as well, that in a cyclical crisis, same of the 
waged workers thrown into unemployment seek refuge in self- 
employment or family economic activities. The long-term trend, 
though, tells a different story. As has been mentioned above, both rural 
inhabitants and persons occupied in agriculture have diminished from 
over 40 per cent of the active workforce 1n the 1960s, to under 15 per 
cent today. Self- and family employment, on the other hand, are much 
more frequent in rural activities, where they comprise over 37 per cent 
of the active workforce, than in the urban environment, where they 
comprise just over 20 per cent of the active workforce.’ 


The argument as to whether capitalist development increases or 
decreases the proportion of waged workers is everlasting. For, on the 
one hand, it quite obviously both increases and decreases the number of 
waged workers and, on the other hand, significant interests, mainly 
cultural and political, are deeply implicated in supporting one or the 
other thesis. Although the author of this article is theoretically and 
factually quite convinced of, as well as politically predisposed towards, 
the ‘proletarian growth’ argument, making this case is not the present 
purpose. It is rather to point out the relative infancy of capitalism as a 
whole, both in Chile and in the world at large. In this sense, it is not 
enough to affirm that waged workers have doubled in Chile since 1970, 
which they indeed have, to prove that the Chilean working class is 
today twice as strong as before. The point here is, rather, chat the 
Chilean working class seems to be just starting to conform to the 
dominant tendency. And, of course, we are speaking in purely objective 
economic terms and no more. For these purposes, though, qualitative 
analysis seems to be more appropriate than statistical figures. 


Quite a large proportion of the salaried workers in Chile employed in 
very small companies. At least one fifth of those employed in 
manufacturing, for example, worked in factories with twenty or fewer 
employees. It seems quite unlikely that Marx would have considered 
these factories as examples of full-blown capitalist production. 
Similar reasoning suggests that the census bureau should keep the 
number of persons, mainly women, employed in-personal services as a 
separate set of statistics from other waged employees. In this respect, 
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although waged workers in Chile today appear to constitute a quite 
high proportion of its active workforce, the meaning of such a figure 
is probably very different to a similar one, or even a lower one, in a 
more mature capitalist country. The most studied case in point has 
been, of course, that of persons employed on /atifundia. Up until the 
1960s, peasants employed on /stifundia, which comprised a quite 
large proportion of the overall workforce by then, swelled the official 
‘waged’ portion of the employed workforce. This type of ‘waged’ 
worker no longer exists in Chile today. 


Industrial Latifundia 


A simular critical analysis may be applied to the labour relations that 
for decades developed in the centres that constituted, by far, the 
largest concentration of workers of the Chilean economy, the very 
heart of the twentieth-century Chilean working class: coal, nitrate, 
copper and other large mines. They were, evidently, involved in 
highly competitive commodity production, and, in these industries, 
the owners were, in most cases, conventionally capitalist companies 
from Great Britain or the United States. Quite a different story, 
though, may be told about the actual labour relations within the 
mines’ compounds. Capitalist on the outside, those ‘enclaves’ 
resembled /atsfundia on the inside. The ‘enganche’ recruiting system, 
through which peasants were picked out of the ‘haciendas’ to be 
packed aboard ships and trains to the mining camps, a thousand 
kilometres away in the desert, surely had little to do with the 
functioning of a regular labour market. It was not until the 1930 
crisis that a more traditional wage-labour ‘supply’ became available 
to nascent capitalism, in the form of thousands of workers that 
flooded the roads and streets of Chile, returning from the closed 
nitrate mines. 


‘Campamento’ or ‘Oficina’-type labour régimes stayed that way for a 
long time. In 1997, finally, the government decided to put an end to 
the long agony of the coal-munes at Lota, ın southern Chile, the oldest 
large concentration of workers in the country. At the time, Chile’s 
leading newspaper, E/ Mercurio, published an interesting press report, 
pointing out that, after three or more generations working in the 
mine, which operated for more than a century, the traces of peasant 
life in the miners’ culture remained quite vivid—poignantly so, as 
they were forced to end their way of life and confront the highly 
unprotected environment of the contemporary Chilean world of 
labour. Strangely, the report somehow seemed to be describing the 
death of Chile's last /atifwadia, rather than its pioneer capitalist 
company. Camp life, where everything—all services, from the health 
care down to minor repairs in domestic artefacts, including ‘pulperfa’ 
commerce, operated on a moneyless or ‘token’ basis—was owned and 
run by the company, was a salient characteristic of labour relations in 
these companies. Employment for life, including for the workers’ 
descendants, was another. In CODELCO, for example, the company 
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that maintained the century-old practices of its American-owned 
predecessors, it was not until the democratic governments decided 
upon the ‘restructuring’ of the company, in the 1990s, that such a 
culture was deeply affected. And CODELCO still is, by far, the largest 
Chilean company, the only one of world-class size. The few large 
private companies that developed in sectors such as electricity, 
telephones and paper followed quite similar patterns. 


Large concentrations of workers in twentieth-century Chile were to be 
found, secondly, in the state companies and public services. The 
former—mainly railways, ports, water utilities and some others, from 
early in the century, and hydroelectricity and steel from the 1940s— 
could be’ said to be involved in commodity production, although the 
chronic deficits of some of these companies should be taken into 
account. The public services—health care, education, public road 
maintenance, state administration, the military, and so on—were not 
involved in commodity production ar all. The labour relations within 
these services and, to some extent, in the state companies too, followed 
the classic pattern of bureaucratic discipline prevalent in the state 
public service and also enshrined employment for life workers and 
their descendants. Relatively large concentrations of workers 
developed in the 1950s and 1960s in the import-substitution 
manufacturing industries, mainly textiles. In these highly protected 
monopolies, labour relations, again, followed the /atifendia-type 
model quite closely, including at the typical factory-owned urban 
village where workers lived. 


A Transitional Proletariat 


Of course, large commodity-producing -concentrations of workers 
owned by capitalists, but with pre-capitalist internal labour relations, 
have by no means been infrequent. Rather, they seem to be the natural 
manner in which capital organized production, when wage-workers 
proper were still centuries away. The extreme case is, of course, slavery 
in America, with 600,000-strong concentrations of workers'°— 
probably the world's largest during the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
well into the nineteenth centuries. 


The only place in Chile where large capitalist companies developed 
during this century, following the better known us or Australian 
model; was Patagonian Tierra del Fuego, in the extreme south. This 
region, whose native inhabitants were ‘colonized’ by the turn of the 
century in the same murderous North American style, developed huge 
sheep ranches with large wool and meat export industries, amongst 
the largest ranches in the world. Characteristically, then, only where 
latifundsa were absent did early capitalist development in Chile follow 
more familiar patterns. 


1° Robin Blackburn, The Makrag of a New World Slevery, Verso, Loodon 1997. 
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All the aforementioned forms of waged employment have come to an 
end during the last three decades. Wage labourers today, work mostly 
in private companies, most of them small- or medium-sized, but, also 
in some large companies and conglomerates. It 1s true that teachers and 
health-care workers, the country’s largest trade unions, still work, 
mostly in the public sector. But, as we have seen, both are going 
through turbulent times, mainly due to the competition of the nascent 
capitalist industries thar grow alongside them. The preceding analysis 
should not, however, suggest that Chilean twentieth-century 
concentrations of waged workers should be considered as irrelevant. On 
the contrary, the evidence of their importance to the emergence of a 
popular actor in Chile in this century, from its very beginnings, is 
overwhelming. Therefore—and this is the main thesis of the present 
analysis—they should be considered as the main articulators of the vast 
popular movement that precipitated the social transformations that, in 
turn, are relevant to any explanation of the overall changes that the 
country has experienced in recent decades, especially with regard to its 
economic performance. On the other hand, more transitional features of 
the Chilean twentieth-century proletariat may now seem rather more 
in accordance with the character of the historical changes that actually 
took place in Chile. 


The increased importance of modern waged workers in the Chilean 
social structure has not yet shown up as an increase in the importance 
of union organization. In fact, labour movement experts maintain thar 
union organization is still declining. Ten years after the end of the 
dictatorship’s active repression of labour activity, overall affiliation to 
trade unions, at 20 per cent today, is still far below the 34 per cent 
reached at the peak of the revolutionary years, during Allende’s 1970s. 
From 1992 to 1995, even though the number of trade unions in the 
private sector increased from 10,756 to 13,000, the total number of 
workers affiliated to them actually decreased, from 724,065 10 1992 
to 637,570 in 1995. Workers involved in collective bargaining rose 
from 11.6 per cent of the overall workforce in 1989 to 15.1 per cent ın 
1992, only to decline to 11 per cent ın 1996. In 1996, 73 labour 
federations representing 416,000 affiliates participated in the 
elections of the Central Unitaria de Trabajadores (cur). One year later, 
65 organizations representing 354,000 affiliates participated in the 
1997 CUT elections. A similar pattern manifested itself in one of the 
CuT’s largest organizations, the teachers’ Colegio de Profesores de 
Chile: the number of affiliates went down from 120,000 to 70,000 
within the last few years. 


. However, a different trend currently seems to be in the making, 
regarding worker militancy. Recent elections held in the country’s 
main trade unions, including CUT, have been systematically won by 
the Communist Party, who have displaced labour leaders belonging 
to the government coalition, Concertaci6n de Partidos por la 
Democracia. Whatever the ups and downs of their organization and 
the level of militancy, it seems quite clear that more waged workers 
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than ever in Chile are beginning to understand crude labour-market 
facts, and what subordination to capital really means. It would not be 
totally misguided, perhaps, to consider that modern wage labour 
seems to be reaching its adolescence in Chile now—as is Chilean 
capitalism and as are Chilean capitalists themselves. 


The Chilean Bourgeoisie, Forced into Being by Revolution 


The British magazine The Economist, analyzing the Chilean economy's 
evolution during recent decades, pointed out a significant fact. The 
most relevant transformations realized by Pinochet’s dictatorship were 
possible, according to The Economist, because they did not encounter 
the same conservative resistance that delayed the same measures for 
decades in other countries. The Economist's conservative pressure groups 
certainly included trade unions, but, more significantly, the magazine 
mentioned two other social groups: traditional landowners and ‘import 
substitution’ monopoly industrialists. Both groups, of course, had 
hardly been hit by Allende’s expropriations. 


The Chilean ‘upper classes’ have undergone substantial change during 
the last three decades. From a deeply conservative sector—'mummies’ 
as they used to be called—there sprung an aggressive bourgeoisie, 
brutal in its politics and entrepreneurial in its economics. Only in 
cultural and religious aspects do they still maintain a conservative 
stance. EJ Mercerio’s Sunday cultural supplement—which recently 
carried an interesting assessment of the Cossmunist Manifesto, stating the 
inevitability of the undermining of traditional values by neoliberal 
economics, and even co-sponsored Eric Hobsbawm’s visit to Chile— 
and recent multiparty legal proposals in favour of divorce can, however, 
be taken as evidence thar the cultural conservatism of the Chilean 
bourgeoisie will not endure indefinitely. 


Chile seems to have been undergoing its own ‘Age of Capital’ during 
recent decades. Nurtured by the huge transferral of public property 
into private equity during the Pinochet years—mainly through the 
privatization component of Pifiera’s ‘modernizations’ and financi 
recovery from the debt crisis—as well as under the ensuing 
democratic governments, the leading barons of the Chilean bour- 
geoisie have become ever richer. So much so, in fact, that they have 
recently been developing their own ‘Age of Empire’ as they invest 
throughout Latin America. 


The international alliances of the Chilean bourgeoisie have been 
changing rapidly, as their own assertiveness grows—they have moved 
out of the US camp and towards Latin American and, not surprisingly, 
Spanish capital. It is possible that Spanish and Latin American capital 
may be entangling them at the moment in much the same way as 
British and us capital did at the turn of the last century, but this tume 
with the whole of Latin America as their game park. In just three 
years, Spanish capital, in alliance with Chilean capital, and capital 
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from other Latin American countries, has gained control of the 
conotinent’s electric, banking and telephone. systems. It is quite 
indicative that the main Chilean groups involved in Latin American 
electricity ventures sprang from Pinochet's privatization of Chilean 
state electricity companies and are funded, mainly, by the AFP system. 


The Many Stages on the Road to Modernity 


It has been implied throughout this analysis that—at a much deeper 
level than that of economic policies or political régimes of one type 
or another—the main mechanisms governing the tempo of the 
transitions towards modern societies should be located ın the 
movement of their social relations. Social relations are intricate and 
complex in any country, or at any moment of time in the life of a 
given country, and it does not seem easy to establish some form of 
measurable evidence to support or reject this hypothesis. This article 
has intended, nonetheless, to test a certain correlation between social 
and economic development. The same line of approach will be 
presented in what follows, with all due caution, and as an illustration 
rather than as empirical evidence. 


Figure 1 Chile: GNP per Capita vs Percent Employed in 
Agriculture, 1960-1995 
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The degree of overall social development was estimated through the 
movement of one variable, namely the percentage of agricultural 
workers in the employment workforce. On the other hand, overall 
economic performance was estimated through per capita GDP, as a 
proxy for productivity. It must be emphasized that both variables have 
been selected not for their own significance, which is important in 
itself, but mainly as indices of the overall movement of, on the one 
hand, social relations, and, on the other, total economic performance. 
Both variables were plotted one against the other, with data from 
Chilean statistics for the last thirty-seven years, from 1960 to 1997. 
The result is quite a smooth curve, thar starts down on the right in 
1960, when agriculture occupied over 30 per cent of workers and per- 
capita GNP was under $4,000 us. Only employed workers were 
considered for both ratios. The curve climbs up to the left, as the 
percentage of agricultural workers declines to 14.4 per cent in 1997 
and per-capita GNP increases to a little over $7,500 US. (See Figure 1.) 


The Ever Resurgent and Always Frustrated Agents of Non- 
Dominated History™ 


As has been argued throughout this article, Chilean economic 
performance during the last few decades seems to stem from deeper 
sources than a few IMF-preferred monetary, fiscal or tariff economic 
policies. The dynamic movements of all of the country’s social actors 
in a rapidly changing scenario seem to constitute the indispensable 
context for the upwardly moving macroeconomic indicators. The 
political economy of the whole process, though, has not been a lone 
actor—the political turbulence of the period, Chile’s own ‘Age of 
Revolutions’, has been the drama’s author and director. 


The main political actor, throughout most of the period, has not been 
the bourgeoisie, even though the creature resulting from the whole 
process has an undeniably bourgeois appearance. It is only recently 
that the Chilean bourgeoisie has taken political matters directly into 
its own hands. This occurred only after it had secured the leadership 
of the anti-dictatorship movement and formed the post-Pinochet 
governments. Since then, it has occupied the whole political scene 
almost to the exclusion of all others. Before the bourgeoisie took over 
directly, the Chilean military played the maintaining role of post- 
revolutionary order and, in spite of its leadership's conservative 
leanings, it bad no choice but to consolidate the main social 
transformations—in its own, brutal, way. Pinochet’s régime was 
probably the worst way to manage this transition, considering the 
suffering he imposed upon the mass of the Chilean people. 


Many matters are clearly beyond the scope of this article and many 
others have simply been left out—the generous imperialist tax paid 


1 E P. Thompson, cited by Perry Anderson in “Teoria, política e histona’, Sigle 21, 1985, 
p. 17. 
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by Chileans to the international banking community during these 
years, to name but one. A detailed account of the politics of the whole 
process—the way in which various struggling forces actually shaped 
the whole process—has also had to be excluded. Nevertheless, a brief 
sketch of Chilean political forces may prove helpful. 


The country is governed today by the Concertación de Partidos por la 
Democracia, a centre-left coalition whose main components are 
President Eduardo Frei Ruiz-Tagle’s Partido Demócrata Cristiano 
(PDC), the Partido Socialista (Ps) and the Partido por la Democracia 
(PPD}— the party of the front-runner campaigning for the presiden- 
cy, Ricardo Lagos. The ppc, Chile’s Christian Democrats, was formed 
originally when the old Partido Conservador’s youth organization left 
the party in the late 1940s, and was first elected to government under 
President Eduardo Frei Montalva (1964—1970), the incumbent's 
father. Patricio Aylwin, the first elected president (1990—1994) after 
Pinochet, also belongs to the PDC. The last two parties gather forces 
that stem mainly from Salvador Allende’s ps, together with others 
that used to be part of the Partido Comunista (Pc) and other smaller 
leftist groups such as MAPU and MIR. 


Conservatives and Liberals 


Also part of the Concertación are the small remnants of once all- 
powerful Partido Radical (PR) and the even more venerable Partido 
Liberal (PL), two parties that dominated Chilean politics from the 
late nineteenth century. Of revolutionary, mid-nineteenth-century 
origins, and linked to the mining bourgeoisie, the centrist PR 
governed with Popular Front presidents Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
(1938-1941) and Juan Antonio Rfos (1941-1946), both 
remembered as progressive and important heads of state of the 
‘import substitution’ period. President Gabriel González Videla 
(1946-1952), also a member of the PR, was elected on a Popular 
Front ticket, vowing that ‘there is no force in the world that will 
ever part me from the glorious Partido Comunista’, whose votes 
took him to victory in 1946. A few months later, announcing the 
imminent breakout of World War 1u, González Videla outlawed 
the pc, and forced the poet and then Communist Senator Pablo 
Neruda into exile via a clandestine horse ride through the Andes. 
Immortalized as ‘the traitor of Chile’ in Neruda’s famed epic ‘Canto 
General’, González Videla became the archvillain of Chilean 
politics until Pinochet displaced him forever from that dubious 
position. The PR maintained lukewarm relations with the govern- 
ment of General Carlos Ibáñez (1952-1958), an ex-dictator 
(1926—1931) elected for a second term on a populist ticket in 1952. 
The PR again governed as a member of the rightist coalition that 
supported president Jorge Alessandri (1958-1964) in finally 
becoming a component of Salvador Allende’s Unided Popular 
(1970-1973) and a participant in the anti-Pinochet movements 
during the 1980s. 
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The Chilean political Right stems from the /stifuadia and church- 
related Partido Conservador (Pcon). PCon governments consolidated 
the ‘oligarchic’ Chilean state in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Following the Independence struggle (1810—17), the dictatorship of 
London-educated General Bernardo O'Higgins (1817—-1924)— El 
Padre de la Patria’ with whom Pinochet 1s fond of comparing himself 
(although O'Higgins died in exile, in Peru}—and the so-called 
‘Anarchy’ period (1924-1933), Conservatives were displaced by the 
Partido Liberal presidents Santa Marfa (1881—1887) and José Manuel 
Balmaceda (1987—1991) who were linked with merchant and 
banking capitalists and nascent industrialists. Liberals separated the 
state from the church and made advances regarding education and 
public works, especially railroads. Balmaceda, a figure to whom 
Allende likened himself, took his own life after being overthrown by 
a revolution—funded and agitated by nitrate magnate Thomas 
North and the British Foreign Office—soon after he proposed the 
nationalization of nitrate mines. The Conservatives and Liberals, by 
themselves or together, successively headed most government 
coalitions until the mid-1960s, apart from the aforementioned 
interruptions of the PR and Ibáñez governments and a few short 
turbulent periods. 


After the débâcle of the Latifuxdia in the 1960s, with Chilean politics 
being centred around the question of agrarian reform, the 
Conservatives and Liberals practically collapsed in the 1965 
parliamentary elections, buried under a Christian Democrat landslide, 
that was aided by a strong showing for the Socialists and Communists. 
Soon after that, the old rightist parties merged in the new Partido 
Nacional (PN), led by nationalist Sergio Onofre Jarpa. The PN 
signalled the refoundation of the Chilean Right, now clearly identified 
with che bourgeoisie, strongly committed to Friedmanite neoliberal 
economics pioneered by the new ‘Chicago Boys’, already busy drafting 
their future government programme, and with strongly authoritarian, 
philo-fascist, politics. The PN made a strong showing in the 1970 
presidential elections, where their candidate, former president Jorge 
Alessandri, came in a close second to Allende. The party headed the 
anti-Allende opposition and dissolved itself immediately after the 
coup, declaring its mission satisfactorily completed. While the PN 
reorganized the Right in the political arena in the late 1960s, the 
Movimiento Gremial, a rightist student movement, formed a solid 
ideological, programmatic and organizational core. Forged in 
opposition to successful Reforma Universitaria activism of the 
1960s, the Movimiento Gremial quickly implanted itself in social 
movements—mainly students, professionals and others such as 
independent bus or truck workers. The Movimiento maintained 
strong ties to Opus Dei and was led by Jaume Guzmán, a sort of local 
emulator of Spain’s Primo de Rivera. During the military 
dictatorship, rightist cadres, mainly from the Movimiento Gremial, 
filled key posts in the government, particularly on the economic front, 
and became world-renowned as the ‘Chicago Boys’. T 
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Negotiations and Protestas 


After the military government's increasing isolarion—through 
economic crisis, popular ‘protestas’, increasingly serious Communist 
paramilitary activity and continuing international anti-Pinochet 
activism——during the 1980s, rightist politicians gained more and 
more control over the government’s key posts. The PN’s leader Sergio 
Onofre Jarpa was named Pinochet's Minister of Interior in the midst 
of the worst protesta, in August 1984, when Santiago was ın fact 
invaded by 15,000 troops who killed over sixty people the very night 
Jarpa took over. Jarpa immediately opened negotiations with the 
democratic bourgeois opposition, then organized as the Alianza 
Democrática, ancestor of present Concertación, with strong backing 
from the powerful Chilean Catholic Church, European social 
democrats and Christian democrats, as well as from the us State 
Department. In 1987, Jarpa, us Ambassador Harry Barnes, a visiting 
Pope John Paul n and, most effectively, a visiting Us Army Chief of 
Staff, finally argued Pinochet into negotiating seriously with the 
opposition. They managed to do so, though, only after a violent 
protesta, supported solely by the Communist opposition, had 
paralyzed the whole country for three days in June 1986. In 
September 1986, Pinochet miraculously escaped from an ambush. In 
August, the authorities discovered the largest arms smuggling 
operation ever attempted in Latin America. The communist Frente 
Patniético Manuel Rodríguez had staged both actions. The 
negotiations between Jarpa and the opposition eventually led to the 
1988 plebiscite, the end of Pinochet’s government and the start of 
“Transici6n’ in 1989. 


Part of Allende’s ps, the faction headed by ex-ultra-leftist Carlos 
Altamirano, the party's secretary-general during the Allende 
Government, along with the pr, concurred with the Christian 
Democrats and moderate rightist groups in forming the ‘Acuerdo 
Nacional’. Another socialist faction, headed by Allende’s foreign 
minister Clodomiro Almeyda, maintained allegiance to the 
Communist-led Movimiento Democrático Popular for some time, 
finally integrated into the rest of the party during the 1989 elections. 
Thus, the Concertación de Partidos por la Democracia was formed. 
The Right, for its part, organized itself into two political parties, the 
Renovación Nacional (RN), headed initially by Jarpa, and the Unión 
Demócrata Independiente (UDI), headed by Jaime Guzmán until a 
maverick Frente Manuel Rodríguez group assassinated him in 1990. 


The Concertación and the rightist parties have dominated Chilean 
politics during the 1990s, winning in national elections over 50 per 
cent of the vote in 1993 and around 30 per cent in 1997. The leftist 
opposition to the Concertación governments, mainly Communists 
and Greens, get around 10 per cent of the vote, but have not been able 
to get any parliamentary representation under the present 
constitution’s binominal electoral system, where only two candidates 
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are elected 1n each district, thus favouring the Right, which, with one 
third of the vote, gets half of the representatives in many districts. It 
is to be noted, though, that, during this period, the Right has 
suffered a consistent reduction in the number of votes ıt receives, 
from 2.9 million votes in 1989 down to 1.9 million votes in 1997. 
Concertación raised its votes from 3.1 million in 1989 up to a peak of 
3.6 million votes ın 1993 and then fell to 2.8 million votes in 1997. 
The leftist opposition, for its part, has consistently raised its votes 
from 309,000 in 1989 up to 554,000 votes in 1997. The overall 
turnout including null and blank votes, has fallen consistently from 
7.1 million votes in 1989, to 5.6 million in 1997, probably signal- 
ling people's growing disaffection with ‘Transición’. 


The key points in the 1987 agreement between Jarpa and the bourgeois 
opposition were: Pinochet’s removal from office after the 1988 
plebiscite; acceptance of the 1980 constitution, inspired by Jaime 
Guzmán, which reserved veto power for the Right and the military; 
immunity for human rights violators; and isolation of the 
Communists. 


The Chilean Communist Party was formed in 1912 by pioneer 
labour organizer Luis Emilio Recabarren, a typesetter. Formerly the 
Partido Obrero Socialista, it took the name Partido Comunista 1n 
1924. Originally formed amongst the large concentrations of 
workers, mainly the nitrate mines in the north and coal mines in 
the centre and south, the pc extended across the whole country as 
jobless miners returned to the countryside and flocked massively to 
Santiago when the 1930 crisis closed most of the mines. Even 
though Pc founders Recabarren and Elias Lafferte were elected to 
parliament from the 1920s, and were active in trade-union 
organizing, it was not until the Popular Front governments of the 
late 1930s and early 1940s that the PC became a relevant national 
political force. Backing Allende for his first bid for the presidency 
in 1952, and then again in successive unsuccessful attempts in 
1958 and 1964, the PC grew steadily, becoming one of the country’s 
largest political parties, winning 17 per cent of the vote and a 
proportionally large parliamentary representation in the late 1960s. 
The pc had a strong and growing presence in the social movement: 
it was the strongest force in the trade unions, where it headed CUT 
from the early 1960s; it was the organizing force in the nation-wide 
homeless and housewives’ movements of the 1960s; in the student 
movement, it headed Federación de Estudiantes de Chile (FECH), 
from 1968 and spearheaded the university reform agitation of the 
1960s; many of the country’s artists and intellectuals belonged to 
the party—no lesser figures than Pablo Neruda, Violeta Parra, 
Victor Jara and Inti Himani; in the rapidly growing peasant 
movement, Communists rivalled Christian Democrats as the main 
organizing power. The longstanding Communist demands of 
copper nationalization and agrarian reform had gained wide 
national acceptance by the late 1960s. The party’s capacity for 
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political alliances, and long-time association with Allende’s 
Socialists, gave many Communists’ initiatives a wide impact 
throughout the political spectrum. By 1969, the 300,000 strong 
Chilean Partido Comunista was rightfully considered one of the 
most important Western Communist Parties. 


The formation of Unidad Popular in 1969 was mainly the work of 
Allende and the pc. The leadership of Allende’s Socialists, then 
headed by Altamirano, initially rejected the idea, favouring a Cuban- 
style revolution at the time. Allende, as is well known, won the 1970 
election with 36 per cent of the vote, and Unidad Popular rose to 50 
per cent per cent of the vote in 1971, with the Communists getting 
18 per cent, hot on the heels of the Christian Democrats and 
Allende’s Socialists, who got over 20 per cent. In the March 1973 
national elections, Unidad Popular maintained 43 per cent of the 
vote, and the Communists became the largest party in the alliance. It 
is widely recognized today that Allende’s government could have 
perhaps enjoyed a better chance if the Communists’ relatively 
moderate politics and sober economics, together with their demand 
for a firm hand in keeping public order, had prevailed. 


The Communist Resistance 


After the coup, although badly damaged by General Contrera’s 
murderous Direcci6n de Inteligencia Nacional (DINA)}—by the end of 
1975, two full Politburos, both of the party and its youth 
organization, had been murdered by DINA—the PC was the only party 
able to maintain a national organization and actively lead resistance 
to the Pinochet dictatorship. The Communists were the only political 
force that had a small degree of control over the mainly spontaneous 
series of protestas that erupted in May 1983, stimulated by the 
disastrous 1982 economic crisis. During this period, a paralyzed 
Santiago, with all of its main streets and access roads blocked by 
barricades, looked like a city under siege. Literally millions of people 
banged their pots and pans in the darkness, incited by the bombing 
by the Communist Frente Patriótico Manuel Rodriguez of the 
national electricity powerlines and sabotage by Rodriguista popular 
militia of local powerlines, manning barricades and burning tyres all 
over the city. Meanwhile, the military patrolled the streets firing at 
random at the protesting crowds. With over 200 professionally 
trained military officers, many of them with battle experience in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, the Frente Patriótico Manuel Rodríguez 
posed a potentially serious military threat to the dictatorship. 
The ambush of Pinochet and the arms smuggling episode—s5,o000 
M16 combat automatic rifles, mortars and LAW handheld rockets, all 
of them abandoned by us forces 1n Vietnam, were smuggled into 
Chile in a complex sea operation spotted by us satellices— 
demonstrated their operational capability. The Communists’ ability 
to single-handedly co-ordinate wide national protest actions has been 
referred to above. 
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_ However, the Communists’ strength conspired, in a sense, against the 
chance, feeble though it may have been, that the party could avoid 
being isolated in the late 1980s. Politically naive and with a better 
knowledge of Nicaraguan politics than their own country’s—which 
they came to know too late and too superficially—many of the best 
cadres of Frente Patriótico Manuel Rodríguez broke away from the 
party and, for a time, pursued a radical political strategy that had 
tragic consequences for themselves. Confidence in its own strength 
and the influence of sectarian and rather unsophisticated policy- 
making in the party’s upper echelons made the organization slow to 
recognize a radical change in the situation after the 1987 agreement 
between Jarpa and the centrist opposition. The party continued 
trying to overthrow the dictatorship by revolutionary means for a 
long tıme beyond the moment when it had the chance of doing so. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the opposition increasingly adopted the path 
of the plebiscite, which the party itself had to finally accept a few 
weeks before it took place. In spite of later efforts to participare in the 
1989 election, it could not avoid being isolated then and ever since. 


Another important party in the Chilean Left in this period has been 
Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR). This party was born 
from student leaders of Universidad de Concepción in 1967, and 
adopted a Guevarist radical line back in the late 1960s, even staging 
illegal direct actions against President Frei Montalva’s government. 
During Allende’s government, the MIR maintained a radical opposi- 
tion stance, and was active in the agrarian and ‘pobladores’ 
movements. On the other hand, MIR cadres participated in Allende’s 
personal guard, and MIR leaders maintained close political links with 
the Altamirano’s Socialists. After the coup, DINA was specially harsh 
on the MIR, and most of its leadership, including leaders Miguel 
Henrfquez—who died fighting in a heroic gesture-—Bautista von 

howen and Edgardo Henríquez, among many others, were killed 

uring 1974 and 1975. During the 1980s, the mar worked, closely 
With the Communists in the resistance movement and maintained 
this alliance until 1991 when it dissolved itself and many of its cadres 
joined Ps. 


Rebirth of the Socialists 


So, finally, it is Allende’s Partido Socialista, reunited in 1990, and its 
alter ego, the Partido por la Democracia (PPD}—created by present 
front-runner for the presidency Ricardo Lagos—that has been the 
leftist party playing the most important political role during the 
“Transicién’. Formed by the students and military that overthrew the 
Ibáñez dictatorship back in 1931, the Ps has rivalled the Communists 
both in terms of working-class influence and Marxist identity. 
Entangled with the figure of Salvador Allende—with whom, as has 
been noted, it always maintained a love-hate relationship—the ps 
was a part of the Popular Front governments of the late 1930s and 
19408. Divided ın the early 1950s, part of it formed a section of 
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Ibéfiez’s populist second term, while Allende and the rest of the party 
started on the road to the presidency, in alliance with the 
Communists. This alliance was maintained until Allende’s death. 
After the coup, part of the party's Politburo, headed by Carlos Lorca, 
was murdered by the DINA in 1974. In exile, the party divided 
into Altamirano and Almeyda factions, and reunited finally in 1990, 
with a clearly social-democratic profile. The Socialist Ricardo Lagos 
overwhelmingly defeated Christian Democrat Andrés Zaldivar ın the 
primaries for the Concertacién’s presidential candidate for the 
elections this December. 


It therefore seems certain that, thirty years after Allende’s election in 
1970, another Socialist will become president of Chile, with ample 
popular support. He will govern a different country in a different 
world. No radical measures, such as agrarian reform or copper 
nationalization, seem necessary this time for the country’s continuing 
advance on the road to modernity and, instead of nationalizing 
monopolies, Lagos will probably privatize those thar are still left 
in state ownership—although certainly much could and should 
be done to stop renewed pillage of Chileans’ copper ground rent 
by transnationals. Lagos is, at the same time, a product of the 
“‘Transici6n’s’ past success and its present deep crisis. Ten years of the 
“Transición a la Democracia’ are enough, and now the country needs 
simply ‘democracia’, along with the opportunities that people hope it 
will bring to establish rules based on justice, rather than impunity, 
and to improve their lot. 


To achieve simple democracia it will be necessary to reunite the forces 
that managed to put an end to the dictatorship a decade ago, each 
putting up its own part, to get, in return, results that are not exactly 
proportionate to their efforts and sacrifices. But, for chat reunification 
to be possible, those to the left of the Concertación will have to be able 
to put together a sizeable force amongst themselves, strong enough to 
make sure that the Concertación, with or without Lagos, will not be 
tempted, mired in its comfortable conformism, to once again 
postpone that which urgently needs to be done. A force on the Left 1s 
required which is strong enough to offer those at the Centre, who 
govern, the chance to secure majorities on crucial issues—such as 
taxation to alleviate income maldistribution. Achieving full democracia 
is Lagos’s main mandate. The next few years will test whether the man 
and the coalition that he leads are up to that task, as Unidad Popular 
and Allende were up to theirs a quarter of a century ago. 


Some words must be said with regard to the ordinary people—those 
who precipitated the whole process in a bold and revolutionary way, 
back in the 1960s and early 1970s. The same people who constituted 
the main democratic resistance during the Pinochet years, when the 
tıme came, rose up throughout the country and voted the General out 
of government. The ordinary people that, at this very moment, are 
beginning to take to the streets again, to complete a transition to 
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democracy that has dragged on much longer than necessary. As 
Recabarren put it: the proletariat have contributed everything to the 
process, only for the fruits to be enjoyed by their adversaries. 


As is well-known, Chile remains in the ‘top ten’ in terms of regressive 
income distribution—sixth, according to the World Bank—-amongst 
all nations. Even though many people have jumped over the poverty 
line in recent years, about one in five still fall beneath it. Overall 
income is split almost in half, the first of which goes to the upper 10 
per cent of the population. The remaining 90 per cent of the 
population has to content itself with the other half. Wages, adjusted 
for inflation, are still below the level reached in 1972, under 
President Allende, despite labour productivity increasing by 60 per 
cent in the same period. The plight of all the peasants, women and 
workers affected by widespread social transformation has been 
mentioned above. 


These statistics offer an accurate and dramatic representation. The 
majority of Chileans feel it and have been expressing it lately in UN- 
sponsored surveys, where Chileans appear as the most critical 
towards their present condition amongst all Latin Americans, 
despite the country’s positive macro-economic indicators. But 
ordinary people have received something from this process, in which 
they have been such important actors. Chile is a remarkably narrow 
country, so narrow indeed that the majestic Mount Aconcagua 
(Argentina, 7,000 metres high) can be admired in plain view from 
Valparaiso’s Pacific beaches on a clear day. Nevertheless, just a few 
decades ago, many of the Chileans who started this process had never 
had the chance to get to know the sea. At least, now, all Chileans 
know what that sea looks like. 


L’Homme et la Société 
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Linda Weiss 


Managed Openness: 
Beyond Neoliberal Globalism 


There are two recurring themes that continue to stir interest in the 
topic of economic globalization. One concerns the character of the 
global system that is apparently being created through the integration 
of production, finance, and trade. Can the world economy be self- 
equilibrating, as many of the more neoliberal commentators claim, or 
does it condemn countries caught up in the system to endure 
destructive swings of capital inflows and outflows? The other theme is 
the scope left to industrial countries to pursue their own policy 
preferences. Under what circumstances can governments implement 
programmes supportive of social protection and productivity, which 
are more socially ambitious than those anticipated by neoliberalism? 


Two recent books address these themes in particular. Global Instability 
(GD and Globalization and Progressive Economic Policy (GPEP)" make 
three important points. First, globalization does not have to take a 
neoliberal form. Economic openness does not require or compel state 
retreat from social protection and wealth creation. On the contrary, 
openness is more likely to be sustained and served by effective 
governance of such processes. Not only do international differences in 
socio-economic régimes and their management continue to exist; 
such differences may be quite sustainable in a global economy, thus 
offering scope for more ‘progressive’ policies at the national level. 
Second, the domestic institutional context matters: it shapes the way 
that capital mobility impacts domestically. Indeed, whether and to 
what extent country X benefits or not from investment flows, foreign 
direct investment (FDI), and so forth depends to a large degree on the 
prevailing rules and institutions. Multinational corporations’ (MNC) 
bargaining power to attain tax holidays, for example, may be offset by 
linking these inducements to the upgrading projects of state 
agencies. Third, finance is the most genuine face of ‘globalization’. It 


* Global Instabslety: The Political Ecomemy of World Economzc Governance, edited by Jonathan 
Michie and John Gneve Smith, Routledge, London 1999, £55 HB, £1799 PB; 
Glebalrxatisn and Progressive Ecomomse Polacy, edited by Dean Baker, Gerald Epstein, and 
Robert Pollin, Cambridge University Press, Cambndge 1999, £15 95 PB 
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is also the most fleeting, the most volatile, the most disconnecting. It 
follows that the benefits of openness may be served least by 


undiscriminating exposure to global flows. 


These concerns are dispersed across two multi-authored collections. 
Because it concentrates on the Asian crisis, the sources of instability, 
and the reforms required to reshape the global financial system, GI is 
the more tightly focused of the two. GPEP—also written by a group 
of prominent economists, but based largely in the United States 
rather than Britain—ranges over a wider variety of issues and topics, 
from trade, FDI, and finance to housing, migration, and macro- 
economic policy. It is hard to do justice to the quality, variety, and 
scope of these volumes, or indeed to the many provocative insights 
that emerge from collections that together comprise thirty chapters. 
Nevertheless, the three concerns I have identified, though at times 
more implicit in the material than fully developed as arguments, are 
sufficiently striking and important to deserve some sustained 
discussion. I address each in turn. 


Global Neoliberalism and Domestic Institutions 


Globalization appears to confront nation-states with stark options. 
On the one hand, countries are told they must open up to the world 
for fear of being left behind. On the other, opponents of openness 
urge putting up the shutters—re-imposing capital controls and trade 
protection—for fear of letting in a socially and economically 
destructive ‘virus’. But neither resignation nor resistance define the 
real range of options, as the books under review make clear. 
Such options involve being open to the opportunities and benefits 
of international trade, capital, technology, and production 
networks, while maintaining prudent and responsible control of the 
national domain in order to foster wealth creation and furnish 
social protection. 


This is not to suggest a ‘third way’, but rather to indicate that 
between the extremes of passivity and closure that have attracted 
most attention lies a substantial area for analysis, institutional 
reform, and policy action. Many of the proposals discussed in GI and 
GPEP imply a framework of analysis and policy choice that is both 
‘open’ to the benefits of international economic flows and 
relationships, but ‘managed’ in terms of their effects. I propose that 
we call this set of options that of ‘managed openness’, Managed 
openness implies that global and national are not necessarily 
competing principles of organization, that they can be—and indeed 
in many ways already are—complementary.’ 


* This argument ts developed in Linda Weiss, ‘Globalization and National Governance: 
Antinomy or Interdependence’, Ressew of International Studses, vol. 25, Do. 5, December, 
1999, pp I-30. 
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For many commentators, that complementarity can only be 
guaranteed by governance structures operating at a supra-national 
level. Strengthening the capacity for international regulation, 
especially of short-term financial flows, is, of course, highly desirable. 
But, even if such a governing structure were to be put in place, it 
would not override the more fundamental point that prudence and 
responsibility begin at home. In other words, for the key to managed 
openness, look in the first instance to what Elissa Braunstein and 
Gerald Epstein refer to—in Chapter 5 of Gl—as the national 
regulatory context. While ‘regulation’ is the key for these writers and 
other economist contributors, the question of how and why particular 
regulatory arrangements rather than others are defined in the first 
place—or not defined, as the case may be—is one with which 
comparative and international political economists have tended to 
wrestle. State capacity—embodied in domestic purpose, priorities, 
and institutions—is one way of making sense of differences in 
national regulatory contexts. Taiwan’s ability to liberalize its 
financial system in the 1990s without abandoning its developmental 
project of promoting industrial upgrading and productivity 
enhancement, or Singapore’s capacity to attract MNC investment 
while steadily upgrading domestic skills, technology, and wages offer 
equally ımportant instances of institutional capacity to manage 
openness in order to effect positrve-sum outcomes. 


Overplaying Constraints 


This is tantamount to saying that, in matters concerning the global 
economy, the character of domestic institutional capacity matters a 
great deal, perhaps more than under closed conditions. Phrased 
differently, global flows impact domestically in different ways 
according to the character of the state’s purpose and capacity— 
which are reflected in its regulatory and developmental environ- 
ment. One can certainly round out the equation by acknowledging 
that global flows, in turn, impact on state behaviour. Governments, 
for example, can hardly be unaware that, if they pursue expansive 
macroeconomic policies which entail persistent deficit spending 
and budgetary blow-out, they are highly likely to induce capital 
flight as markets respond to anticipated inflation. But this 
‘globalization constraint’ has been greatly overplayed by implying 
that, were it not for international integration, states would 
typically favour such options. Andrew Glyn, however, argues in 
Chapter 17 of GPEP that the constraints on deficit spending tend 
to apply even in the absence of financial globalization. That is because 
the adverse reaction of capital to persistent budget deficits—in 
response to anticipated inflation—would occur in any developed 
financial market and is sot dependent upon international financial 
integration. Since the constraint would remain just as real in the 
absence of globalized finance, the main independent effect of 
globalization would therefore appear to be rather less than 
conventionally claimed. 
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The globalization literature has made much of the character of the 
global order and its alleged impact upon the nation-state. The point 
being made here is that that side of the story gains in stature to the 
degree that the domestic order remains out of sight or poorly 
analyzed. This is indeed the case for much of the literature, where the 
nature and tenacity of domestic arrangements remain very shadowy. 
Even the books under review, while sensitive to the importance of the 
national setting in explaining differential global impacts—for 
example, how financial market volatility has very different effects 
according to whether financial systems are capital-market oriented 
(US, UK) or credit-oriented (France, Germany, Japan)—often tend to 
assume system convergence towards the Anglo-American model ın 
the absence of policy reform. Paying closer attention to the character 
of the domestic régime, however, is instructive. It shows that the idea 
of globalization as a relentless force ‘out there’ pushing one- 
directional change ‘in here’ is misconstrued, if not utopian.? While 
change may often be towards ‘marketization’, for example, it is 
mistaken to assume that such a process, of necessity, takes a neoliberal 
form. This conclusion is powerfully driven home by Gary Dymski 
and Dorene Isenberg—in Chapter 9 of GPEP—in their comparison 
of housing policy reform in the Us, UK, France, and Germany. Far 
from marketization producing uniform international responses, ‘the 
experience with these nations’ reallocation of risks and rights has 
been very diverse’.3 In fact, although neoliberalism appears to be the 
dominant form that global change has taken domestically, its impact 
outside the traditional homelands of free-market economics is often 
much weaker than anticipated. Indeed, the most ardent adherents 
and steadfast practitioners of free-market economics find their home 
in London, Canberra, and Washington, not in Paris, Bonn, or Tokyo. 
Outside the English-speaking world, the contours of change reflect 
the tenacity of pre-existing régime orientations and arrangements 
which have more in common with symbiotic views of the state- 
market relationship than with Anglo-American approaches to 
economic openness. 


If thar view 1s less widespread than the evidence would seem to 
justify, it owes much to the influential assumption that regulatory 
reforms, regardless of context, lead to uniform outcomes. Thus, 
whenever states undertake policy reforms that respond in some way 
to changes or pressures in the external environment, the responses are 
almost invariably expected to produce similar results. But the most 
rigorous cross-country comparisons of regulatory reforms—from 
finance to telecommunications and housing—show remarkable ‘path 
dependency’: the creation of an interlocked system of ideas, norms, 
and institutions which structure relations between state and society. 
Path dependency does not simply explain system diversity, national 


* On the unopien character of the neoliberal project of globalization, see John Gray, False 
Dawn: The Delussens sf Global Capitalism, London 1998, and especially Andrew Gamble's 
illuminating review of Gray in NLR 236, July-August 1999. 

3 Beker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Glohalrxatren and Progresssve Ecomomx Polscy, p 237 
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differences, and so forth. It also makes sense of a well-observed fact: 
the persistence of system diversity.* In other words, why is it that 
similar responses to common pressures—call them ‘globalization’, 
‘internationalization’, or whatever—do not give mse to similar 
regulatory results? Depending upon the pre-existing constellation of 
ideas and institutions, regulatory reform may lead in quite different 
directions and to quite different outcomes. ‘Freer markets’ usually 
mean paradoxically ‘more rules’, but those rules may not only lead to 
state retrenchment in the name of greater market efficiency 
(neoliberal outcomes), as occurred in Britain and the United States 
when they liberalized their financial and telecommunications sectors. 
Re-regulation may also serve to reinforce the state’s co-ordinating 
Capacity, as occurred in the more governed market systems of Japan, 
France, and Germany when they undertook simular reforms. As 
Steven Vogel has shown, governments reformulate regulations in 
distinctive ways that reflect the particular ideological and 
institutional régimes ın which they operate.) One important 
implication of this perspective is that the most important limitations 
on national governance may be self-imposed rather than externally 
induced and stem from fundamental ideas and orientations about the 
scope of stare involvement in the economy, and from institutional 
capacities that have evolved around those orienting ideas. 


The Impact of EMU 


Paradoxically, neoliberalism may even be a less likely option after 
completion of European Monetary Union. This is because EMU will 
involve significant changes in the structure of the international 
political economy and these changes are likely to restore and 
strengthen the conditions for managed openness, both at the national 
and the European level. In Chapter 8 of GPEP, Marc Schaberg shows 
how monetary union creates the conditions under which 
governments may reassert indirect national control over credit 
allocation as a means of funding growth-promoting investment. 
Monetary authorities can increase their control over lending 
institutions by putting in place a system of differential reserve 
requirements for different classes of assets. Whether they will be 
inclined to do so, of course, is another matter and one which is highly 
dependent upon the prevailing economic orientations and political 
priorities. Thus, for example, although France has liberalized its 
financial system, dismantled credit activism along with most of the 
instruments of dfrigssme, and acknowledged the benefits of increased 


4 This point 1s also well made by Irene Grabel, a discussant of Marc Schaberg’s paper, who 
rejects the view that the financial systems of France and Japan ase becoming more like those 
of the United Stares and Britain, noting thar ‘the evolution of financial systems 1s highly 
path dependent’, embedded in quite distinct insmrational complexes See ‘Camment’, ın 
Baker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Glebelrxtren and Progressrve Ecomomse Polscy, p 216. 

3 For the emptnaal evidence suppornng these conclusions, see Seven Vogel, Frer Markets, 
More Radies: Regulatory Reform ra Advanced Industrial Conxtress, Ithaca 1996. 

§ Marc Schaberg, ‘Globalization and Financial Syscems” Policies for the New Eovironment’, 
in Baker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Globelrzatzton and Progressrve Ecomenaze Poley 
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openness, all the evidence indicates that French policymakers have 
not embraced neoliberal thinking with any passion. For the most 
part, they envision a softer—that 1s, less top-down—version of the 
developmental state, but one which is still central to the solution of 
French problems. Moreover, impending monetary union is likely to 
favour such an outcome by restoring the external conditions that will 
enhance the state’s co-ordinating powers. More generally, a single 
currency will reverse a number of policy constraints in the external 
environment, both in France and throughout the EU. 


In the first place, EMU will eliminate the interest rare constraints that 
currently compel European governments to raise rates above the 
mark whenever speculative funds move into that currency. Second, it 
will loosen the balance of payments constraint, enabling countries to 
trade in their ‘own’ currency, reducing sensitivity to currency 
fluctuations. Furthermore, a single-currency Europe will acquire 
‘large country’ effects of size and relative independence, thus 
restoring the capacity for Keynesian demand management. Thus, a 
series of factors point to the renewed scope for a more managed 
‘approach to economic openness not only in France, with its lively 
tradition of state activism and developmental purpose, but also in 
continental Europe more generally.” A key point is that, if ‘excessive 
Euro-caution’ persists under EMU, continuing to limit the scope for 
expansionary policies, it will not stem from fear of the policies’ 
international impacts on trade, investment, or finance. Rather, 
concludes Andrew Glyn in a balanced appraisal of internal and 
external constraints, as with the Bundesbank’s present restrictive 
stance, ‘that expansion would founder on fundamental domestic 
constraints, above all [the fear of] distributional conflict’ .® 


In short, while the external world of capital flows exerts real 
constraints on how governments can behave, so too does the internal 
world of régime orientations, institutions, and domestic politics. 
Failure to understand the power of path dependency and the pull of 
domestic pressures leads many globalists systematically to overstate 
both the power of globalization to determine domestic outcomes and 
its causal importance in constraining policy choice. At the same time, 
of course, there are also lessons here for those who would simply 
advocate ‘re-regulation’ of the national context. 


Global Impacts and Institutional Capacity: The Asian Crisis 


Perhaps more than any other single episode, the Asian crisis has 
reinforced the perception that global and national are antagonistic 
forces, and that any attempt to deviate from market-led institutions 
will be disciplined by global capital. Thus, according to this 


7 For this argument, see Micheel Lorin, “The French Developmental Stare as Myth and 
Moral Ambition’, in Ths Deselspmental State, edited by Meredith Woo-Cumings, Ithaca 
1999, P. 275- 

* Baker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Globalization and Progressive Ecomomsc Palsy, pp. 407-8. 
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reasoning, the East Asian countries deviated too far by following a 
state-guided model of development (2 la Japan) and got punished. 
Thus goes the standard IMF-US Treasury account of the East Asian 
debacle. Not only, it seems, was their institutional capacity useless in 
preventing the onslaught from global financial markets, but 
. whatever developmental arrangements remain will have little chance 
of surviving the neoliberal reforms being imposed by the mmr. In this 
respect, the crisis is pivotal to the Western confidence that 
globalization curtails capitalist diversity—read divergence from the 
free-market norm-—and that stare-guided capitalism has failed the 


survival test. 


There are, however, at least three problems with the n4F-Treasury 
view that the crisis was a by-product of the developmental or ‘state- 
guided’ model of capitalism. First, none of the most troubled 
Southeast Asian economies—Thailand, Indonesia, and Malaysia-— 
could be seen as guided by purposive ‘developmental’ states. If they 
fell victim to international financial markets, they did not do so from 
a position of robust institutional capacity. Second, Japan itself was 
not a victim of the financial meltdown. It certainly had a banking 
crisis of its own, but this was mainly self-induced and long predated 
the events of 1997. Thus, the Japanese model is not directly 
implicated. Third, the one developmental state which did become a 
victim of the financial debacle—South Korea—had undergone such a 
substantial ideational and institutional transformation by the time 
the crisis struck, thar one might plausibly argue that it was Korea’s 
emerging neoliberalism rather than the legacy of statism that made it 
more vulnerable to a financial shakedown. In fact, one can turn the 
IMF argument on its head: Korea was pulled into the financial 
maelstrom not because it deviated too far from the free market but 
because it had abandoned too much of its developmental capacity.9 


Although they concentrate on regulatory issues rather than 
developmental capacity, several of the contributors to both volumes 
argue along similar lines. The Asian crisis was not the result of over- 
regulation, close investment co-ordination, or deviation from sound 
fundamentals. Rather, they suggest, if one must look for key 
weaknesses on the domestic side, which rendered some economies 
especially vulnerable to investor withdrawal, they lay most directly 
and in the most proximate sense in the under-regulation of financial 
flows. As Ajit Singh argues in Chapter 1 of GI, ‘the fundamental 
reason for the crisis is to be found not in too much, but rather in too 
little government control over the financial liberalization process 
which these countries implemented in the recent period’.’° Korea 1s 
the most remarkable instance of this problem, since of all the most 


9 For che full account, which argues thar there are two faces to che crsis—domestic and 
snternational—see Linda Weiss, ‘Stare Power and the Asian Crisis’, New Palitscal Economy, 
vol. 5, 10. 3, 1999, Pp. 317-42 

10 Michie and Greve Smith, Global Instabelstty, p 31. 
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crisis-stricken countries, it had been the most developmentally 
oriented, strictly controlling the finance-industry relationship, as 
argued by Ha-Joon Chang in Chapter 4 of GPEP. 


But one can go at least one step further in the causality chain, beyond 
weak regulatory control to weak developmental-transformative 
capability, thus contradicting the neoliberal view of Asian collapse. For 
ıt was not the adoption of some version of the Japanese model (the so- 
called ‘Asian model’), as Us financial authorities and policymakers have 
claimed, but rather its gradual abandonment (in Korea), and above all 
its underdevelopment (in the economies of Southeast Asia) which gave 
rise to a number of weaknesses such as ‘investment misallocation’, 
overcapacity, and soaring current account deficits. At this deeper level, 
the weaknesses stemmed from either an wxderdeveloped or a partially 
dismantled institutional capacity with which to guide investment and 
effect rapid industrial upgrading. A tradition of ‘interventionism’ 
should not hide the fact that the Southeast Asian states, while a far cry 
from the predatory African variety, are, nevertheless, at a significant 
` remove from the developmental states of Japan, Korea, Taiwan and 
Singapore. From this perspective, it made sense that the ‘Asian crisis’ 
started in Thailand rather than further to the north. While the evidence 
for this proposition, argued elsewhere, cannot be presented here, suffice 
it to note a key differentiating feature: in none of the Southeast Asian 
countries have state priorities and institutions focused on the need to 
effect the constant change of industrial structure—and thus the 
upgrading of technology and skills umplied—necessary to keep ahead 
of one’s downstream competitors. That objective, by contrast, was 
deeply institutionalized ın the high-growth era of developmentalist 
Japan and its former colonies." 


An important point emerges from this contrast. Namely, the under- 
regulation or loose regulatory approach to financial reform is not a 
random occurrence. Wherever the developmental purpose remained 
in force—Japan, Singapore, and, most interestingly, Taiwan— 
regulatory reform was undertaken with a view to reinforcing state 
control not relinquishing it. But, wherever that economic orientation 
has been inconsistent or weak (for example, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Malaysia), or increasingly contested (Korea), financial reform has 
been undertaken with much less regard to developmental capability. 
This is the differential ideological-institutional dimension to the 
globalizing process that proponents of global uniformity tend to 
miss. It is this feature which creates the space for economic policies 
which depart from neoliberalism. 


H The institutional capacity argument in this and the following four paragraphs us besed 
on Werss, ‘Stace Power and The Asen Crsis’, and Linda Wess, ‘Developmental! Scares 

in Transimon. Adapting, Dismantling, Innovating, not “Normaluing”’, Peafx Rev, 
vol. 23, DO I, 2000, pp 1-35 For a recent analysis which exceblishes some of the 
important institutional differences between the two groups of economies, see Anne 
Booch, ‘Initial Condinons and Miraculous Growth’ Why Is South East Asia Different 
from Tarwen and South Kores”’, World Denelepment, vol 27, 00.2, 1999, pp 301-21 
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The Taiwanese Case 


Thus, to say that domestic management of financial flows was key 
to the differential involvement of Korea and Taiwan in the financial 
crisis is to make perhaps an obvious point. Taiwan went about 
financial liberalization in the 1990s in a way that differed markedly 
from Korea. Where the Tarwanese authorities moved with great 
care and caution, there is a growing consensus that the Korean 
authorities acted in an imprudent, even reckless, manner when 
opening access to short-term money markets.'? But the reason why 
Korea fell so heavily, while Taiwan remained relatively unscathed 
by the events of 1997, ıs a question that the books under review do 
not address. It had to do not just with the management of global 
flows and calculations, but fundamentally with the character of 
state purpose and capacity in each context. For this shaped the way 
state authorities undertook to manage the process of financial 
liberalization. The Koreans approached financial liberalization as a 
means of completing a process initiated a decade or so earlier when 
they had begun—largely for domestic political reasons— 
dismantling the structures of developmentalism and redefining 
state purpose. Thus, by the first half of the 1990s, Korean 
regulators had already relinquished substantial control not only 
over the destination of domestic credit, but also over the 
composition and level of financial inflows. The key point is that, for 
the Koreans, financial reform was viewed as a means of cutting loose 
the Gordian knot that bound the state to the chaebol and thus 
ultimately winding back state involvement in the economy. 


In Taiwan, by contrast, persistent geopolitical pressures have kept the 
developmentalist agenda very much alive. Diplomatic isolation and 
the ever-present security threat from mainland China reinforce state 
purpose, preserving developmental priorities and capacities. (Even 
the unusually large foreign reserves—reflecting strong capacity to 
upgrade and maintain trade surpluses—are related to this external 
impulse). Thus, when the financial authorities liberalized access to 
the overseas corporate bond market, they reinforced rather than 
relinquished co-ordinating powers by stipulating thar funds remitted 
to Taiwan in foreign currency must be invested in government- 
designated industries. As personnel at the Ministry of Finance (MoF) 
and Central Bank (CBC) today point out, they do not need to learn 
about prudential regulation from the shocks of the global economy. 
Cross-straits relations offer a constant reminder to regulators of just 
how vulnerable Taiwan's financial system remains—exemplified in 
the major stock market plunge during the 1996 missile crisis—and 


1 He-Joon Chang, ‘Globalization, Transnational Corporations, and Economic Develop- 
ment’, ın Baker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Globelreatren and Prograsssye Ecowomsc Pilicy, 
Aye Singh ‘“Assan capitalism” and the Asian Crisis’, in Michie and Grieve Smeth, eds, 
Global Ixstabelsty. 
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of how important is the CBC’s capacity to guard against large 
speculative inflows, particularly in foreign exchange." 


The concept of diplomatic isolation was vividly reinforced once again 
in 1997 when, at the height of the financial crisis, the Taiwanese 
government moved quickly to offer financial assistance to its 
neighbours. In each and every case, such offers were rejected, deliver- 
ing a forceful reminder to the authorities of the critical importance of 
self-sufficiency. For, as the Deputy Governor of the Central Bank put 
it, if the countries of the region are too afraid to accept Taiwan's help 
in times of dire need, who would be brave enough to come to Taiwan's 
aid in its hour of need? As Taiwan is not a member of the IMF or the 
World Bank, it cannot rely on support from these institutions in the 
event of a serious financial threat. Accordingly, the Executive Yuan 
in September 1999 approved draft regulations to establish a 
stabilization fund designed specifically to cope with serious market 
fluctuations.“ In this respect, the financial authorities are merely 
seeking to institutionalize measures found to be effective in 
stabilizing financial markets since the turbulence of 1997. The main 
point to emphasize, then, as these sorts of considerations help to 
explain, is thar, when the MoF and the CBC approached the task of 
financial liberalization from the late 1980s onwards, they did so with 
a view to enbanciag state Capacity, not effecting state retreat.*> 


In fact, Taiwan offers one of the least studied yet most instructive 
cases of what I call ‘managed openness’. The opening of its capital 
account and the granting of emergency powers of intervention to the 
Central Bank encapsulate the ‘modernization-with-developmental- 
prudence’ approach. Thus, for example, there are no restrictions in 
principle on foreign exchange transactions, but both local and foreign 
banks are required to report all such transactions. In the wake of the 
financial crisis, those reports are required to be more detailed than 
ever to ensure against market manipulations. Citibank, for example, 
may be free to indulge ın daily forex transactions, but it cannot avoid 
reporting such operations daily to the financial authorities. ‘Freer 
markets, more rules’—to use Steven Vogel’s felicitous phrase—has 
strong resonance for the international banking community in 
Taiwan. Opening the stock exchange to foreign investors has 
involved a similar degree of care arfd caution. By 2001, in order to 
meet conditions for entry to the wro, Taiwan will remove all 
remaining barriers to foreign investment in equities. But the ground- 
work for such opening has been carefully prepared over a lengthy 


13 Based on personal interviews (conducted by myself and collaborator, Dr Wan-wen Chu) 
with Tarwan's Minister of Finance, the Deputy Govemor of the Central Bank of China, 
aod members of the CBC Research Unit, Tapes, June 1999. 

14 The fund 1s to be utilized under three conditions in the event of extended and precipitous 
falls in the stock marker, masarve movements of intemational capital, and manipulation of 
fluctuations ın local financial markers by foreign speculators. The draft regulations stipulate 
thar che fund will not be used to intervene in the foreign exchange marker. 

13 For the detailed argument, see Weiss, Developmental States in Transition’ 
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period. By the late 1990s, the stock market was so vigorously and 
extensively supported by domestic investors—-who account for 
around 95 per cent of total equity ownership—that officials saw little 
likelihood of foreign investment destabilizing the local market. If 
anything, they anticipated that locals would ‘crowd out’ foreign 
investors—the size of Mainland involvement being potentially the 
most worrying. Such examples could be expanded. They indicate a 
political purpose and institutional capacity to shape and cushion 
global impacts by managing the conditions of Taiwan’s opening to, 
and integration within, the global financial system. Small and 
exposed as Taiwan is to the global economy, the strategies put in place 
by its developmental authorities in both finance and industry*® have 
built in fire walls against sudden inflows and outflows of capital. 


For many commentators, East Asia’s debacle appears to clinch the 
neoliberal argument for a free-market world and for the irresistible 
force of globalization. As we have seen, however, this conclusion rests 
on a misreading of the crisis-stricken economies as variations on the 
state-guided, developmental model of Japan. With the exception 
of Korea, they were not. That was part of their problem—-and 
Korea’s too when it abandoned investment co-ordination without 
corresponding re-regulation of financial flows. On the contrary, the 
financial meltdown of 1997 would appear to settle the argument in 
these national settings in favour of the importance of domestic orien- 
tations and institutions—in short, for a form of managed openness. 


The Special Nature of Finance 


We come, then, to the final of our themes, the quite distinctive status of 
finance that routinely gets passed over in the globalization literature. 
This is because it is usually treated on a par with everything else—just 
one more indicator of a globalization tendency. Globalization means 
many things to many people—and that undoubtedly is the source of its 
popular appeal. International competition, joint ventures, mergers and 
alliances with non-nationals, the spread of FDI, liberalization of finance 
and trade, multinational production, the internet—the list goes on. AL 
refer to the spread of relationships with people and things which are in 
some sense different or distant. But what is essentially ‘global’ about 
that? Ror most purposes, ‘international’ and its derivatrves would do 
just as nicely—and more accurately—to mark the widening and 
deepening of cross-border ties characteristic of our times. On the other 
hand, when we turn to finance, and especially to the sphere of short-term 
trading ın financial instraments—such as stocks, bonds, derivatives or 
other portfolio items—and in foreign exchange, ‘global’ is the more 
appropriate term for such trans-border flows. 


16 These include government promotion of innovation and upgrading, producing healthy 
trade balances and strong foreign reserves, in addition to strong regulatory control and 
monitoring of the financial system. 
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It 1s precisely in the sphere of finance that the global dimensions are 
clear and that these distinctions begin to matter. They allow one to see 
that the most truly global (trans-border) relationships are 
paradoxically also potentially the most flesting. This paradox arises 
because, on the one hand, the current wisdom sees globalization as 
increasing—deepening and widening—connectedness via means that 
compress space and time. Yet, on the other, nothing about space-time 
compression entails that the connections be stable or enduring—or, at 
least, something more than fleeting. While trade and investment 
relationships, including joint ventures, are frequently far from stable, 
they seem enduring by comparison with those of finance. Think 
merely of Indonesia before and after the 1997 financial meltdown— 
deeply enmeshed in foreign financial relationships one day, virtually 
disconnected from the world banking community the next. 


One implication, then, is that finance 1s a different kind of beast. 
Trade, investment and multinational production are not on a par with 
financial flows. Although they are frequently discussed together as 
roughly equivalent indicators of an aggregate globalizing tendency, 
they differ substantially. Two such differences arise from the nature of 
the economic ties they establish, and the degree of coed mobility they 
effectively exploit. 


For example, with regard to economic ties or interdependence, it is clear 
that trade, investment, and multinational production contribute to 
the longer term cross-border linkages that, in some measure, widen 
and deepen the interconnectedness of national economies. By 
contrast, the short-term trans-border flows that predominate in 
global finance—while they certainly have multiple ramifications 
and spill over effects from one location to another when things go 
wrong, as financial crises demonstrate—do rather little to advance 
interconnectedness in the real economy. 


Similar distinctions apply to capital mobility. With regard to 
multinational corporations, for instance, changing locations often 
comes with a heavy cost—and, for most resource-based MNCs, is not 
even an option. Sunk costs can rarely be dug up and transferred. 
While almost all the emphasis has been placed on the ‘costs to 
governments’ of not making concessions to MNCs who seem ever 
poised to exit, there 1s almost complete silence on the ‘costs to 
companies’ of realizing exit strategies. While the ‘threat of exit’ is 
constantly invoked, both the incidence of exit and the effects of threat 
remain poorly studied. As Tim Koechlin remarks, with so few 
obvious barriers to internationalization, an obvious question to ask is: 
why does investment continue to be so overwhelmingly domestic?*? 
While such a fact does not negate the structural power of capital, 
equally ıt should not detract from efforts to acknowledge and explain 


Tim Koechlin, ‘Comment’ in Beker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, Glebelrxatron and 
Pregresrrvs Econom Policy, p 146. 
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the relative immobility of assets in the real economy. Only in this way 
can we know whether, why, and to what extent the ever-present exit 
threat may be more apparent than real. This is the context in which 
even the smallest, most ‘globalized’ countries—amply demonstrated 
by the case of Singapore'®—can, if so inclined, pursue credible 
inward investment strategies without necessarily becoming 
embroiled in ‘downward bargaining spirals’ with each other. 


Money and Movement 


The story is an altogether different one, however, for money markets. 
Here, capital mobility is, by and large, the raison d’étre of the 
activity, turnover itself the very source of profit. Money markets, after 
all, make money out of movement (read ‘volatility’}—a trend 
reinforced by the evolution of increasingly sophisticated financial 
instruments, such as derivatives. For profit-generating volatility, 
look no further chan foreign exchange markets, where daily turnover 
was fast approaching two trillion dollars by the end of the 1990s. 
Moreover, at least four-fifths of global forex transactions are for one 
week or less. Only a tiny proportion of this activity supports the real 
economy: by 1995 reckoning, forex transactions generated an annual 
turnover of $300 trillion, compared with world trade at just over $5 
trillion in the same year.’9 Finance, in short, 1s the true face of 
‘globalization’, and we would do well not to blur its lines with trade 
or simular proxies of international interdependence. 


The main point, then, is that the most genuinely global networks are 
finance-based—and these are also the most fleet of foot, the most 
volatile in behaviour, the most impermanent in locational 
commitment. The books under review leave little doubt as to the 
harmful effects that flow from these characteristics of financial 
globalization and the dominance of short-term flows. They range 
from disruptive market fluctuations and investment misallocation to 
exchange rate volatility and growth-retarding outcomes. Financial 
globalization has ‘moved inversely’ to adverse, growth-retarding 
trends in the real economy, argues David Felix in Chapter 7 of GPEP. 


Little wonder then that global finance is a force to be reckoned with. 
But so too, wn principle, are states. Consider the problem of exchange rate 
volatility. There is no getting around the fact that in the absence of 
international co-ordination, exchange rate fluctuations impose a major 
policy constraint. Endless repetitions of this basic fact however seem to 
have cemented the idea that this must be a permanent condition. Yet 


18 See Linda Low et al, Challenge and Respouss Thirty Years of the Economie Develapment 

Beara, Singapore 1993, Edgar H. Schein, Siratega Pragmatism. The Cuttere of Srngapere’s 
Econemsc Development Board, Cambridge, MA 1996 

19 Philip Arests and Malcolm Sawyer, “What Role for the Tobin Tax in Wodd Economic 

Governance”, in Michse and Grieve Sauth, eds, Globe! Insteblsty, p 157; Devid Felon, ‘Ana 

and the Coss of Financal Globelizanon’, in Beker, Epstein and Pollin, eds, G/ohedrxateen aad 

Progrecsess Ecomank Polscy, p 191. 
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the structure of the international political economy is hardly frozen in 
place for all time. Significant changes are already afoot as the final stage 
of EMU approaches and it should not have escaped anyone's attention 
that the agents of these changes are states. Moreover, by the end of the 
twentieth century, the idea of three major currency zones based on the 
dollar, the euro, and the yen looks an increasingly likely prospect. 
While somewhat complicated by the position of China, the 
momentum for such an outcome is likely to gain strength as EMU 
succeeds in bringing greater stability to the European economies and as 
the Japanese economy continues to recover. The key point is that these 
shifts are being instigated by states and will offer a means of reasserting 
greater control over their external environment. 


So much for exchange rate volatility. When we turn to other kinds of 
financial flows, the picture is even clearer. Global finance is able to 
impact on states only ın the manner that, and inasmuch as, states—as a 
result of their basic orientations and institutional capacities—enable or 
invite such impacts. We can see this most clearly in the differential 
impact of the Asian crisis, as discussed earlier in the cases of Korea and 
Taiwan, and in the case of Malaysia imposing controls over capital 
outflows in order to stem currency collapse. In fact, Malaysia’s shift 
from financial adversity to recovery has led the IMF to reverse its earlier 
predictions that capital controls would have ‘catastrophic’ effects on 
the Malaysian economy and, together with the World Bank, to 
pronounce them more or less a success. At their most recent meetings 
in Washington, in September 1999, Joseph Stiglitz, chief economist 
of the World Bank, announced thar “There has been a fundamental 
change in mindset on the issue of short-term capital flows and 
these [i.e., the Malaysian] kind of interventions...'. Suddenly, it 
would seem that it is no longer blasphemous to entertain the idea 
that national regulatory authorities can exert some control over 
financial flows. 


As these books make clear, the big issues for globalization analysis 
concern finance-——whether countries need be ‘victims’ of global flows, 
whether the structural power of highly mobile capital can be harnessed 
and managed by and for the benefit of states and their citizens, whether 
financial liberalization is irreversible or has intrinsic limits. These are 
questions about the co-existence and compatibility of ‘global’ and 
‘national’ networks of interaction. Absent short-term and speculative 
flows, the most globalized of all networks, and the answer to that 
question would appear to be largely positive, as many of the 
contributors to the reviewed volumes acknowledge. If globalization 
analysts have been slow to recognize this point, states have been 
somewhat quicker, both in Europe and East Asia. It is too soon to say 
whether a sea change ıs underway, but as the World Bank notably 
softens its opposition to controls on short-term flows, the momentum 
for re-regulating global flows—couched, of course, in the acceptable 
language of ‘prudential regulations’—will gain greater respectability. 
And, as discussion turns to the question of which regulations (read 
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‘controls’) to impose, not whether to impose them, the so-called 
Washington consensus appears increasingly like yesterday's news. 


Achieving Governance 


The general message to extract, then, from these collections is that 
‘global’ and ‘national’ are not necessary antinomies. The main reasons 
are three-fold. First, because the major obstacles to what governments 
can ‘responsibly’ do to stimulate productivity-enhancing growth and 
provide soctal protection lie fundamentally within, not without; 
second, because global flows can, ın principle, be managed; and third, 
because, without such governance, the basis for a global economy 
becomes increasingly fragile. The main controversy should therefore 
concern not whether but bow best to manage the ‘global’ economy—in 
the first and most critical instance at least —at domestic level. 


Policy reform at home is key to overcoming international constraints. 
For both GI and GPEP, the favoured reforms range across the more 
well-trodden and not especially compelling terrain of Keynesian 
demand management to the less familiar, more ambitious proposals 
for reasserting domestic monetary control by establishing asset-based 
reserve requirements. They cover the well-known and politically 
explosive Tobin tax (sound and attractive in principle, but highly 
unlikely in view of earlier violent American reaction?°)—as well as 
the lesser known (Chilean-style) ‘speed bumps’ which slow down 
speculative activity and change the composition of capital flows from 
portfolio to longer-term direct investment. 


Of course, one important implication of the arguments traced here is 
that having managed openness may not be as simple as choosing from 
a menu of policy options. Often, it will call for a re-orientation of 
political priorities along with a reconfiguration of institutional 
arrangements to ensure smooth implementation. As the contributors 
to these volumes are only too well aware, however, that is primarily a 
political issue, not a technical one. 


Paradoxically, just when globalization pessimism is at its strongest, 
the trends—including progress towards EMU, as well as shifts in 
thinking about capital controls—are now more upbeat than ever for 
reasserting more control over the external environment. But, however 
much financial stability 1s regained nationally and regionally in 
consequence, it is the reorientation of domestic priorities and public 
purpose—towards the enhancement of growth, productivity, and 
social protection—that will remain the more difficult to achieve. 
Does that not indicate where, all along, the more powerful 
constraints on policy change may reside? 


æ When the United Nations Development Program tied to circulate a report appresing 
the Tobin wx’ potential, ın 1997, this was quickly suppressed by Congresmonal threats to 
withdrew UN funding, thus effectively censoring debate. This episode us discussed by Devid 
Felox in Beker, Bpetein and Pollin, eds, Glohalsxateon and Progresirve Economic Palay, p. 191 
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John Roberts 


Dogme 95 


With the release of Lars Von Triers The Idiots (1998), the work of a 
group of Danish film makers who work collectively and individually 
under the ‘documentary’ and verité demands of Dogme 95 has now 
begun to achieve a measure of critical visibility. In fact, with the 
release of Festen (1998), by Thomas Vinterberg, another leading 
member of the group, and Soren Kragh-Jacobsen’s Mifune (1999), 
their films have found a popular audience outside Denmark. More- 
over, this international reputation is now being matched by a new 
international dimension to the collective itself. Recently, the director 
of Gummo (1997), and writer of Kids (Larry Clark, 1996), Harmony 
Korine, has agreed to film under their strictures. 


In the following, I look principally ar The Idiots, firstly, in relation to 
the claims of the group and its reworking and extension of 1960s 
communal ideologies of cinematic praxis and dramaturgy and, 
secondly, in the light of the problems of alternative cinema today. For 
The Idiots, in particular, encapsulates and acts out the crisis of 
contemporary independent cinema, in that it is beholden to the 
avant-garde legacy of the 1960s—or the fantasy of that legacy—yet is 
politically distant from its critical origins. 


Like many cinematic manifestos this century, Dogme 95’s edicts 
emphasize the paralysis and decadence of commercial cinema in 
terms of its corrupting illusionism, trickery and sentimentality. As 
with the New Realism of the 19508, Godard’s Dziga-Vertov group of 
the late 1960s and the cinemas of national liberation of the 1970s, 
the relationship between social experience and the dominant forms of 
- cinematic narration is challenged on the grounds of its loss of 
authentic speech and agency. In this respect, their list of do's and 
don'ts, Dogme 95's manifesto “The Vow of Chastity’, is-worth quoting 
in full, because such manifestos, whatever their ideological hue, are 
extremely rare these days. 


1. Shooting must be done on location. Props and sets must not be 
brought in (if a particular prop is necessary for the story, a location 
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must be chosen where the prop is to be found). 

2. The sound must never be produced apart from the images or vice 
versa (music must not be used unless it occurs where the scene is 
being shot). 

3. The camera must be hand-held. Any movement or immobility 
attainable in the hand is permitted (the film must not take place 
where the camera is standing; shooting must take place where the 
film takes place). 

4. The film must be in colour. Special lighting is not acceptable (if 
there is too little ght for exposure the scene must be cut or a single 
lamp attached to the front of the camera). 

5. Optical work and filters are forbidden. 

6. The film must not contain superficial action (murders, weapons 
etc. must not occur). 

7. Temporal and geographical alienation are forbidden. (That is to 
say that the film takes place here and now.) 

8. Genre movies are not acceptable. 

9. The film format must be Academy 35mm. 

10. The director must not be credited. . 


Furthermore, I swear as a director, to refrain from personal taste. I 
am no longer an artist, I swear to refrain from creating a ‘work’, as I 
regard the instant as more important than the whole. My supreme 
goal is to force the truth out of my characters and settings. I swear 
todi s py al bine mes oeiea ele sad. al ie cost ol my good iste 
and any aesthetic considerations. 


Thus, I make my VOW OF CHASTITY. 
DIY Avant-Gardism 


What is significant about this list is ics largely technical and formal 
character; there are no political exhortations, or denunciations of 
other film makers; ıt is, rather, a kind of low-key Dry guide for 
aspirant amateurs; the fire of the 1960s avant-garde is tempered by an 
earnest practicality. In short, its message is simple: you do not have to 
be rich to make interesting films. In this regard, the democratizing 
ethos of the manifesto 1s no stranger to the spirit of post-war ‘counter- 
cinema’ or even pre-war workers’ film organizations such as the 
Workers’ Film and Photo League. Yet, in a sense, what characterizes 
this democratization is its ideological reticence. The voice of the 
fantasized film maker here ıs strangely formless: that is, it refuses to 
speak on behalf of anyone or anything. It is subyectless. This is 
reflected in the Dogme films themselves, as well as in what the group 
has said so far about its activities. Whereas, in the 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s, the notion of counter-cinema’s critique of the dominant 
narrative form was based on the redemptive narration of the speech, 
labour and customs of the working class and the dominated, in the 
films of Vinterberg, Von Trier and Kragh-Jacobsen, the claims to 
authentic speech and agency seem to issue in mutism or silence. For 
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instance, in Mifene, our sympathies lie above all else with the ‘simple- 
minded’ Rud who believes in aliens. Whereas 1960s counter-cinema 
identified an attack on Hollywood and narration with the subaltern 
voice, despite Dogme 95's retention of the rhetoric of documentary 
and self-representation, “The Wow of Chastity’ feels no urgency to 
identity its formal and technical challenges with any critical social 
role for story-telling ‘from below’. The claims to authenticity of 
speech and action in their films and the formal prohibitions are 
dissociated from any political framework identifiable with the 
conventional post-1970s triumvirate of class, race or gender. 
Vinterberg has said recently of Festen, ‘it’s not meant to be a political 
film’. Its commentary on the bourgeois family is simply an 
‘accident’.* Rather, what defines authentic speech and action in their 
work is, in fact, what defies or subverts representation as a social 
force. In this, ıt is the presentation of human inadequacy, abuse, 
victimization, psychosis and neurosis, which drives the narration, 
although Mzfwas ‘resolves’ the dysfunctionality of its characters’ poor 
family lives—all the characters are displaced, so to speak—hy closing 
the story with the idealized image of the non-nuclear family. 


Generally, however, Dogme 95’s work is much closer to the majority 
of other critical independent European and North American cinema 
of the late 1980s and 1990s: a cinema of confession and abjection, in 
which the alienation of the sons and daughters of the middle class and 
lower middle class is staged as a world of febrile narcissism, hedonism 
and self-hate. In this kind of cinema, the dissolution of the family, 
and the perceived collapse of a progressive public (or counter-public) 
sphere are intertwined in various narratives of redemption through 
the pursuit of various forms of bodily excess, transgression or 
substance dependency. The early films of Gus Van Sant (My Private 
Idaho, 1991), Kevin Smith (Clerks, 1994), and the recent work of 
Todd Solondz—in particular, Happiness (1998)—and Larry Clark’s 
Another Day in Paradise (1999), all fit this generational and critical 
profile, although Clark is considerably older than the other film 
makers. Indeed, Solondz’s Happimass is paradigmatic of the blackest 
side of this current of independent film-making: the transitory nature 
of pleasure is what sets the limits of human fulfilment. 


The Idiots is set in the Danish countryside, or, rather, that liminal area 
between the suburbs and the countryside, which seems to make up so 
much of Denmark’s geography. A group of young people, some 
employed, some unemployed, have set up a commune in a vacant 
house belonging to the uncle of the unelected overall leader of the 
group. The latter, Stoffer, is angry and charismatic, and leads the 
group in an elaborate deception: the simulation of mental disability. 
Headed by different members on a rotational basis, the group plays 
out the appearance of severe mental disability in the house and in 


* Interview with Thomas Vinterberg, No Lights, One Camera. Action’, Dacad & Confused, 
no. 52, March 1999, p 67 
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various public places in the local area. In fact, so ‘good’ are they that 
the group regularly gets invited on ‘days out’ by the local people, 
including an excursion to the local factory which makes heat- 
resistant material. The film opens with members of the group in a 
restaurant disturbing the other customers after a meal. Stoffer latches 
onto a young women—who we later know as Karen—-sitting alone at 
a table. He touches her and holds her hand, refusing to let go. She is 
initially scared, but, eventually, opens up to the experience. The 
leader of the group senses this and asks her if she would mind going 
outside with Stoffer. At the same time, the leader directs the others to 
the exit, offering profuse apologies to the head waiter. They have 
achieved what they set out to do: to leave without paying; but Stoffer 
still will not let go of the woman’s hand. Meekly, but gladly, she gets 
into the car with Stoffer and the others, feeling she does not want to 
let him down. In the car, she realizes the deception as everyone breaks 
into laughter. But she expresses no animosity; Stoffer, in a sense, has 
recruited her—she feels wanted. 


Spassing Around 


Karen is a shy, unassertive woman, who, through the trauma of a 
recent personal tragedy, is willingly susceptible to what are seen as 
the comforts of a collective ideology. Yet, throughout the film, we 
never see her participate in the activities of group, remaining a 
relatively shapeless dramatic persona, until the end, when she returns 
to confront her trauma at her family home, seemingly strengthened 
by her new-found ‘happiness’. 


From the moment of Karen’s initiation, the film is largely taken up 
with the performance of what the group calls ‘spassing around’. We 
see them fooling about at the swimming baths, acting up in front of 
the potential purchasers of the house who call unexpectedly, and, on 
one occasion, actually revelling with some local Downs Syndrome 
sufferers in the grounds of the house. On other occasions, we see 
individual members of the group testing their nerves in difficult 
situations. For instance, we see the boyfriend of one of the girls in'the 
group say goodbye to her on his way to work, only for che girl to turn 
up at his workplace implausibly impersonating the client with whom 
he has arranged a presentation. She intermittently breaks into her 
‘spass’ tics and grimaces, unnerving the boyfriend’s colleagues, before 
he forces her to leave. On another occasion, Stoffer leaves another 
member with a group of heavily tattooed bikers in a café. Stoffer 
maliciously leaves him longer than expected; feeling trapped, he 
becomes nervous and tries to walk away; the bikers simply assume he 
wants to go to the toilet. He is so nervous now that, when he reaches 
the latrine, he cannot urinate; so the bikers hold his penis, thinking 


he 1s physically impaired. 


Interspersed with these scenes are face-on interviews with members of 
the group, shot, presumably, after the dissolution of the group. Each of 
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the interviewees responds to questions about what they saw as the 
aims of the group and their emotional investment in its history. We do 
not, in fact, see the dispersal of the collective, but we are aware, by the 
end, that the ideology of the group is suffering various internal kinds 
of dissension and tension. One member—the part-time art teacher— 
is asked to ‘spass’ in one of his adult education lessons, but is unable to 
go through with it. Stoffer, sitting in on the class, storms our, venting 
his anger on bourgeois art and culture. There are, however, two 

ing moments of collective self-recognition and uncertainty 
towards the end of the film: the turning of a ‘spass’ party into ‘spass’ 
group sex, at the prompting of Stoffer, and the unannounced arrival of 
the father of one of the girls in the group. 


In ‘spass-role’ at the party, Stoffer is asked what he would like to do: 
he says, have a ‘gang-bang’. The group members consent and enact 
what they imagine to be the faltering, fumbling actions of the 
mentally disabled having sex. Von Trier focuses on the actions of two 
of the group: the boy in the café, and his ‘girlfriend’. He nods and pats 
her clumsily, she lies passively, at one point telling him she loves him. 


The following morning, her father arrives unannounced, and sits 
down with the group outside the house. Without emotion, he 
explains he is driving her home. She has not been taking her medica- 
tion, he says, and is liable to suffer a terrible mental relapse. Before 
they can drive away, however, her ‘boyfriend’ leaps aggressively onto 
the car’s bonnet, and then attempts to drag her out of the car. Finally, 
the father and daughter manage to leave, leaving the boy in tears and 
everyone else distraught. 


Identity and Emancipation 


The Idiots is a film that takes the performance of identity as its political 
theme. But if, customarily, this theme presumes the equation of 
identity with liberation, the film’s logic ıs ultimately antagonistic to 
identity as the bearer of self-emancipation. Indeed, the grotesque 
performativity of the group evokes the opposite: the critique of identity 
politics itself. In Western capitalism, where the culturalizarion of 
identity now underwrites social policy and the symbolic fabric of the 
metropolis, the ventriloquizing of the mentally ill by a white, largely 
middle-class group is an obvious provocation. In fact, the mimicry can 
be seen as a consequence of the split between the radicalization of 
identity after 1968 and its institutionalization as an affirmation of 
cultural difference in the market-driven 1990s. The group in The Idiots 
represent a generation which has learnt and experienced politics ın 
terms of the transferences of cultural identity. Politics, of course, always 
involves a process of transference, even for those who are involved in 
struggles for self-representation and self-organization. In Hegelian 
terms, self-identity necessarily involves identification with the ‘other’; 
working-class politics is littered with the tropes of bourgeois 
aspiration. Yet, even so, this is an epoch in which the language of the 
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‘other’ has constituted the dialectic of political authenticity. The 
group's expropriation of identity as a code of authenticity, is, therefore, 
doubled-edged. As a social group and class fraction who remain outside 
this new polity—bobemian, white, heterosexual and middle-class— 
the sense of this group’s own inauthenticity is continually heightened 
by its radical allegiances and class disaffection. To be bohemian, white, 
heterosexual and middle-class is not only to experience identity 
without affirmation, but to know that absence as condition of one’s 
fundamental cultural and political marginalization, irrespective of 
one’s politics. As such, the codes and signs of authenticity not only have 
to be borrowed, but borrowed i extremis, if this subject-position is to 
be given powers of speech. 


Hence, what kind of identity might be borrowed and convincingly 
adopted across the divide of gender, if this fantasy of authentic 
enunciation is to be performed with conviction? Certainly not that of 
black lesbianism for the all-white group. For purely practical reasons, 
therefore, mental disability, is perfect; the master key of subaltern 
identity politics. The motor functions of the mentally and physically 
disabled are not only easily reproducible for the mimic, but offer the 
maximum psychological affect: instant attention and sympathy.? But 
the ‘inverted social power’ that the mimicry of disability generates 
is not what motivates Stoffer’s group, even if it is what the group 
benefits from. The mimicry is not just an act of ressestiment, the 
reclamation of the power of social identity through the expropriation of 
the ‘other’ by disaffected, privileged children. On the contrary, it is the 
action of a group playing out the commodification of identity-as- 
difference as a form of political transgression. Stoffer’s group may 
expropriate the power of the ‘other’, but they are not selfishly covetous 
of its power. This is what makes the group-mimicry so compelling. It 
may satirize identity politics, but it also produces an instant collective 
identity for the group’s members and recognizable space of mutual 
support. Indeed, it is this tension between the anti-bourgeois function 
of the mimicry and the obvious sense of belonging which it is able to 
sustan which makes the film more than an exercise pour bater les 
bourgeois and social democracy. For it is the illusion of ‘authenticity’ that 
provides the group with its actual authentic identity and recognition 
from others. The mimicry is not simply a rejection of the authentic 
‘other’, it 18 also a loving internalization of the ‘other’. 


This tension is heightened politically when individual sympathy for 
the group turns into possible state support when the local council 
visits. In this scene, a bemused Stoffer meets a representative of the 


* I say ‘easily reproducible’, but it 1s a particular kind of mental disebilicy that the group 
mimics, one chet allows them to move freely within the local community and interact 
amongst themselves. Caraconic modes of disability are thereby obviously excluded Thanks 
to Stewart Marun for pornting this out to me As a way of intemally differentating the 
forms of mimicry the group employs, the cast lst distinguishes the players’ ‘idiocy’ 
eccocding to personality-type, for instance: Friliy-Idiot (the girl who visits ber boyfnend's 
office) and Mischievous-Idiot (the girl who takes ber top off in the woods). 
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social services, who has just heard of the group’s plight and pledges 
financial support. This is a crucial scene, in that Stoffer ‘backs down’, 
unable to carry out the wlusion for cynical financial gain, for to do so 
would enact a kind of a closure of their game. They would suddenly 
be named by the state as disabled and therefore be given an external 
identity. This is too threatening; in fact, this intrusion of reality 
generates a crisis within the group as it begins to recognize how far 
and under what terms the deceit should be played out. The illusion 
becomes less a matter of taking on the identity of the disabled than of 
being trapped by that identity, of ‘becoming’ disabled, so to speak. 
This is one of the key self-critical moments of the film, and 
anticipares the dissolution of the group. 


Debordian Primitivism 


In this respect, the truths of identity in the film are rich and complex. 
The group borrows from the perceived authenticity of subaltern 
identities in order to expose the cultural power of the ‘other’ as a fiction. 
Yet, in staging the fiction, they discover a collective sense of self-worth. 
This leads to the taking on, ultimately, of a responsibility for the 
coherence of the fiction. But, when this coherence becomes convincing 
to outsiders, these responsibilities become oppressive, eventually 
dissolving the group in acrimony. In this, Lars Von Trier sets up a 
model of ‘self-emancipation’ that, ultimately, can only feed off itself, 
exemplified in the final scene when Karen returns home to ‘spass’ in 
front of her parents. Poignantly, she ‘spasses’ for real, unaware of the 
fictive implications of the group’s activities, in the hope of confronting 
the admonitions of her family and the husband she has left. Yet, this 
sense of internal crisis is not presented as the usual critique of the 
idealistic dynamics of the cult or commune. The film is not an exposé of 
the hierarchies and oppression of the self-appointed egalitarian group, 
even though it is made clear to us that the group suffers from the 
diktats and temper of Stoffer. Rather, what concerns Von Trier is the 
rhetoric of liberation which inscribes the politics of identity. Thus, the 
failed social dynamics of the group is to be seen as evidence of the gap 
between the fantasy of emancipation through identity and the material 
realities of social division, rather than the group's internalization of the 
delusions of a charismatic and exploitative leader. By this I mean that 
the turn to mimicry appears more to be the result of a shared political 
desperation and impotence—and consequently can be read as a form of 
social psychosis—rather than the act of a group seeking spiritual 
salvation. From this perspective, the dynamics of the group are closer to 
the model of the 1960s avant-garde, than the hedonistic antics of a Sex- 
Pol or pseudo-religious commune. If the group’s critique of identity is a 
function of the gap between the politicization of identity and collective 
change from below, it is actually performed as a kind of risking-taking 
negation of the ‘everyday’. It is not stretching a point too far, then, to 
see the group as a kind of situationist-indebted performance group, 
particularly in the light of Stoffers Debordian comments about 
bourgeois art and culture. 
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As such, if the mimicry of disablement functions as a political 
allegory, the avant-garde structures of the group lends itself to 
an allegoricization of Dogme 95’s own collective practice. In this 
respect, it is hard to separate the dramaturgy of Stoffer’s group from 
the dramaturgy of the film makers; that is, there is an ambiguous 
overlap between the staged ‘primitivism’ and anti-representation- 
alism of the group and the soft ‘primitivism’ and amateurism of 
the Dogme manifesto. Dogme 95's ‘primitivist’ tropes and Stoffer’s 
‘primitivistic’ edicts may establish very different group experiences 
and raise different cultural questions, but, nevertheless, Dogme 95's 
recourse to a Stofferian kind of ‘primitivism’ is clearly discernible in 
the films so far released: a politics of ‘outsiderism’. Christian, the 
sexually abused son of the patriarch in Festes, relentless ın the quiet, 
dignified confession of his pain; trusting, ‘simple-minded’ Rud in 
Mifune, and Stoffer’s ‘authentic’, pre-linguistic ‘spasses’ all invoke the 
‘freedoms’ of the imaginary over the power of the symbolic. In this, 
‘spassing’ mimics what 1s perceived as the non-instrumental and non- 
judgemental character of the failure of speech. Thus, the Dogme 
manifesto’s ideological reticence begins to make more sense. Dogme 
95's subjectless radicalism and anti-representationalism finds its 
fugitive voice in yet another reworking of the mute or muted subject 
as a critique of social power. And it is no wonder, therefore, that their 
films have become so widely popular among young artists, film 
makers and audiences. For, in a sense, this is an avant-gardism that 
allows no one to have an authentic voice but those who cannot speak, 
or those made empty and vulnerable by the pain of what they speak. 
In this, mutism has become a powerful allegorical resource for these 
times, insofar as it frames a politics of ‘speechlessness’. Hence the 
significance of the hysterical form mutism takes in The Idiots. 
Hysterical symptoms bifurcate around a central ambiguity: they can 
be seen either as an expression of powerlessness in the face of 
traumatic or threatening circumstances, or as a withdrawal of consent 
in front of these circumstances. 


Satirical Performativity 


It 1s perhaps no surprise that Dogme 95’s work has emerged from 
Denmark. Although the social-democratic consensus of the 1970s— 
high taxes and extended social welfare—has been under attack in the 
1990s, Denmark remains one of the few Western European states 
where the administration of forms of collective provision remain 
relatively intact. Moreover, 1t remains one of the few countries where 
the social experience of the commune—and certainly the popular 
memory of the 1970s counter-culture through such initiatives as the 
public commune Christiana in Copenhagen—remains alive, if 
somewhat disenchantedly so. Lars Von Trier himself grew up in a 
commune. The Idiots owes its pain and satiricalism to this local, 
cultural context. This, in turn, is perhaps why there is also such a 
strong notion of competing senses of family belonging in all the 
Dogme movies, in contrast to many other films of their generation in 
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which the family is seen in disintegration, or as a sham, and therefore 
as an object of outright disgust, as in Clark’s Kids and Solondz’s 
Happiness.> The rejection of the bourgeois model of the family in all 
three Dogme films is compensated for by the embrace, in Mifune, 
Festen and The Idiots, of other—extended—family structures. In 
Mifune, for example, the final scene of reconciliation between 
Kresten, Liva the prostitute—his new lover—and her delinquent son 
and Rud in the image of a secure, rural life, also becomes an image of 
refuge for all of Rud’s ‘mute’ friends. In Festen, after the trauma of the 
weekend's revelations about the father’s systematic abuse of his 
children, an exhausted Christian, his supportive sister and ber black 
boyfriend are seen half-drunk and dancing as the party finally winds 
down. They form a protective circle as if to suggest their solidarity, 
but, more pointedly, to suggest the inclusion of her sister’s boyfriend 
—who earlier had suffered terrible racial abuse from Christian’s 
brother—in another experience of family. Similarly, in The Idsots, the 
infantilized pleasures of regression, loss of ego and lack of self- 
consciousness that the mimicry brings into play keep coming into 
conflict with Stoffers Debordian and patriarchal art-terrorist 
discipline. Hence, if The Idiots is a satire on identity politics, 1t also 
draws a utopian energy from its images of 1960s communal avant- 
gardism and 1970s autonomism, as forms of defensive, non- 
instrumental social organization against an anomic, inauthentic 
world. But, if Dogme 95 would like to borrow some of the glamour of 
these trends for itself, the assumption that the group operates 
ideologically as a defensive collective needs to be qualified by its 
obvious attraction to media-friendly scandal. Dogme 95’s avant- 
gardism in The Idiots 1s indeed an avant-gardism for our times. Its 
adherents adopt the collective practice of the modern avant-garde and 
its negative rhetoric, but are compelled to find an authentic voice for 
this negation through mimicry and performativity. 


3In ths regard, Clerk's idencficarion with juvenile fantanes of parental murder 15 
particularly noteworthy. See, ‘In Youth ıs Pleasure’, Larry Clark interviewed by Mike 
Kelley, Flash Art, vol 25, no. 164, May/June 1992 
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Michael Chanan 


Play It Again, 
or, Old-Time Cuban Music on the Screen 


A friend of mine, a Cuban film director, writes to me about visiting 
the Salzburg Festival.” After enjoying operas by Berlioz and Mozart, 
he says, the big surprise was the Festival’s closing event, a concert 
by the Cuban old-timers La Vieja Trova Santiaguera, chosen by 
the Festival’s special guest of the year, the poet Hans Magnus 
Enzensberger. ‘It was tremendous. Austrians in elegant dresses and 
tuxedos cutting a caper and going crazy with the rhythm of one of the 
most traditional of our musical styles. Everyone danced and enjoyed 
themselves till the early hours. I can only tell you,’ my friend adds, 
‘that wherever I go I find this incredible popularity of Cuban music.’ 


The international popularity of Cuban music is not, by any means, 
a new phenomenon. One need only think of the Latin jazz of the 
1940s, when the Cuban drummer Chano Pozo was Dizzy Gillespie’s 
drummer and George Russell wrote ‘Cubana Be Cubana Bop’ for 
Gillespie and Charlie Parker; or the rise to fame in the 19708 
throughout Latin America of the singers of the Nueva Trova like 
Silvio Rodriguez and Pablo Milanés; then of Afro-Cuban jazz groups 
such as Los Irakere in the 1980s, followed by the salsa boom of the 
1990s. But, in the last three years or so, there has been a new twist. 
Ever since the American guitarist and composer Ry Cooder recorded 
an album in Havana in 1996 with a group of largely forgotten 
ancianos (old folk) and issued it under the title of the Buena Vista Social 
Club, we have been treated not only to the vibrancy of Afro-Cuban 
jazz and salsa, but now, also, to a revival of the pre-revolutionary son of 
the golden period of the 1930s and 1940s. Yet, this is a revival like no 
other. These are not young musicians taking up and modernizing an 
old tradition, but the survivors of the original moment, now in their 
seventies, eighties, or even nineties, who are touring abroad for 
months at a time, playing venues such as Amsterdam, London, New 
York’s Carnegie Hall, and even Miami. The extraordinary sight of 


1 Personal communication with Julio García Expinoss has recently become more frequent 
thanks to the internet, pow thar e-mail has been made accessible to a small sector of the 
populacon of Havana. 
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these old men, black or moreno, supercharging diverse audiences, has 
been captured in two films, the Dutch production Lagrimas Negras, 
directed by Sonia Herman Dolz, and now Buena Vista Social Club from 
Wim Wenders, made at the invitation of Cooder himself, the 
composer for Wenders’s films Parts, Texas and The End of Violence. The 
first of these films follows La Vieja Trova Santiaguera from Havana to 
Europe on their first foreign tour, the latter accompanies Ry Cooder 
on a return visit to Havana to record a new album with the Buena 
Vista musicians, and takes us with them to concerts in Amsterdam 
and New York. 


A Feeling of Nostalgia 


It is not an accident that the reader has very likely heard of, and even 
seen, the film by Wenders, but probably not the Dutch film. This 
is not because the one is better than the other, but is rather 
a straightforward index of the limited marketing power of an 
ındependent producer in a small European country compared to a 
director of international standing with record industry backing. In 
fact, these two music documentaries constitute a most interesting 
pair because, despite being very similar in many ways, they 
nevertheless, in certain respects, display significant differences. The 
similarity stems from the premise shared by the two films—both 
celebrate the musicians’ emergence onto the world stage and offer a 
portrait of their life back in an impoverished Cuba—and from the 
way they both go about it by presenting us with the musicians one by 
one, who introduce themselves by telling us when and where they 
were born; in the Wenders film, for example, vocalist Ibrahim Ferrer 
is in his seventies, pianist Rubén González in his eighties, and 
guitarist-singer Compay Segundo is over ninety. In both films, the 
musicians tell us little snippets about themselves, and we visit them 
at home and see them rehearsing. And, of course, the mood of both 
films is also very similar, since both groups play music from the same 
tradition and repertoire. But there is more to it than that. Both films 
are powerfully charged by a feeling which is not a primary property of 
the music but is produced by the image: in a word, nostalgia. 


This is not say that music cannot be nostalgic, which, of course, 
would be nonsense, but, rather, that the two films bring to the screen 
a quality which was sensed by a commentator reviewing the CD of 
Buena Vista Social Club in the New York Review of Books. The cover 
photo, writes Alma Guillermoprieto, of a wiry old black man strol- 
ling along a dilapidated Havana street ın his white cap and shoes, 
looking a little like Sportin’ Life in Porgy and Bess, allows us, she says, 
to decipher the reason for the success of this music: "When we see it, 
we feel heart-stopping nostalgia for something we did not realize we 
bad been missing. That something is Cuba.’ What is happening here 


? Alma Gudlermopaeto, ‘Cuban Hit Parede’, New York Revs of Books, 14 January 1999, 
PP 34-5. 
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is partly that the music is becoming associated with images of a 
present-day Cuba which preserves traces of a time long-gone in our 
own countries, such as the 1950s convertibles which have been kept 
going by loving Cuban drivers, evocative residues of the past on 
which Wenders, like other documentary makers before him-—I have 
taken similar shots myself—allows his camera to linger. 


These cars have changed their symbolic meaning. Originally, they 
signified Cuba’s modernity; then they came to signify its arrested 
development, as the us turned its back and the island fell under 
Soviet tutelage; now, they have passed from being quaint to 
becoming trophies of postmodernist retro, sought after by foreign 
tourists prepared to pay hard dollars for them. 


Rebranding Cuba 


On a symptomatic reading, therefore, what is registered ın 
Guillermoprieto’s comment is a change which the umage of Cuba has 
undergone since the collapse of the Soviet Union. As Cuba has become 
a vestige of the Cold War, it is seen ever more clearly as a victim of 
bullying by its overbearing neighbour.> This is the point of Wenders’s 
pre-title sequence, in which the Cuban photographer Korda shows him 
prints of photos from the heroic early days—here is Che Guevara, for 
example, playing golf with Fidel Castro (Who won?’ — ‘Fidel, because 
Che let him’}—which ends on an image of a demonstration in front of 
the Us embassy which Korda calls ‘David and Goliath’ .4 But this stands 
as an enigmatic motto which allows Wenders largely to ignore politics 
for the remaining hundred minutes, though some of his performers do 
speak with pride of the path Cuba has chosen. The Dutch film is less 
coy, and has a whole section of interviews concerning how the 
Revolution benefited musicians by giving them steady employment 
and a regular wage. Nevertheless, the Cuba which both films evoke— 
through both the music and the memories of the musicians—is pre- 
revolutionary, and that is the truly nostalgic element. 


Alma Guillermoprieto is trying to get at a puzzle about the 
extraordinary success of this anachronistic music which also exercises 
more popular writers. According to a album reviewer on the internet, 
Buena Vista Social Club, which has sold more than a million copies 
around the world, 


3 The details will all be found if one looks up ‘Helms-Burton’ on the internet—indeed 
Washington has just unveiled a new web site devoeed to selling their Cube palicy to web 
surfers 


4 The film does not identify Korda I imagine he would find this extremely galling Korda 
took the photo of Che which 10 1968 became an iconic umage throughout the world after 
1t was used by an Italan publisher who paid him not a penny for it The story of how he 
took it ıs recounted in short Cuban film of 1981 by Pedro Chaskel, Use fete recorre of 
maade (A Phoco Tours the World’). To add insult to injury, « Briash television 
documentary a couple of years ago, which told the whole story of how Korda was mpped 
off, used clips from Chaskel's film without any idenufying indication 
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is the hip hit of the season among the older demographic that I 
think of as the ‘midrock’ crowd, and which guitarist Ry Cooder, 
who produced and played on the album, has been known to call the 
‘Jeep Cherokee set’. These are affluent, well-educated music buyers 
in their thırties and forties who do not often feel much kinship with 
the rap, rock and pop that dominates the youth-driven pop charts. 
This is an audience more likely to take its cues from NPR than MTV, 
and whose interests are often piqued by a sense of the exotic. And, 
these days, Afro-Cuban music has become as sweetly seductive as 
the smoke of a contraband cigar.’ 


But ıt is not clear that the audience for this music is as cır- 
cumscribed as these commentators claim. The reason that a large 
number of people—actually of all ages and all sorts of sets—like 
this music is precisely because it does not sound like chart music. It 
does not use drum machines, it does not have artificial backing 
tracks, it is not electrical (except for Ry Cooder’s discreet slide 
guitar in Byena Vista Social Club), the voices—ah, the voices!—are 
unforced, melodious and entirely natural. This is good old acoustic 
music. And the result is that a music which is not primarily 
nostalgic, becomes so.® 


Part of the nostalgia that now attaches to it is directed towards the 
idea of a music before politics and social angst. Most of the songs are 
about affairs of the heart, love songs, stories of disappointment and 
infidelity—some are comic, none are political. But it is also part of 
this tradition to celebrate music and song itself. In the words of one of 
the numbers in Lagrimas Negras, 


Si canto guaracha, lo hago que con sabor, 
Igual un bolero, como un Son Montuno, como un chachacha. 


Esto que yo tengo yo no lo compre, 
Lo traigo en el sange, se lo juro a Ud. 


When IJ sing a guaracha, I do it with swing, 

The same with a bolero, a Son Montuno, or a chachacha, 
What I have has not been bought, 

It’s in my blood, I swear it. 


And this, indeed, is what people feel in this music. It is not 
commercial, it is not a product of the profit motive. This becomes a 
further cause for nostalgia, productive of associations with a lost age 
of innocence. Thus, in another review on the internet, discussing 
Wenders’s film: 






i oy asses emai ibeausol een ace On the 
other hand, those who are attracted to it on the rebound from the charts cocrespond 
suspiciously to what Adomo called ‘resentment liscening’ See Michsel Chanan, Fres 
Handel to Hendrix, The Coucpeser rn the Pablc Sphere, Verso, London 1999, ch. 9 
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What is especially charming 1s that the film is as much a journey for 
its subjects—many of whom are in their 708, 80s and 90s—as for 
its audience. Their childlike bliss at having been rediscovered in the 
twilight years of their lives, the wide-eyed wonder with which they 
greet their first trip to New York and their profound gratitude at 
receiving yet another chance to share their beloved music with the 
world, help create a narrative more affecting than anything in a 
mainstream Hollywood offering.’ 


The trip to New York, which provides the film’s closing sequence, 
seems as if Wenders intended it to echo the enigmatic opening, - 
‘David and Goliath’, in another key, as it were, and with the theme 
inverted, as the wide-eyed old men go window-shopping, and, from 
the top of the Empire State, point out the Statue of Liberty to each 
other. There is something calculated about this ending, which seems 
cynically to pander to the American viewer, Cuban or otherwise. 


Ambivalence and Recognition 


In Cuba itself, apart from a few rural areas and provincial towns 
where they still dance the traditional som and venerate the memory 
of the Trio Matamoros, nobody remembered these tenacious and 
jovial old-timers until Ry Cooder rediscovered them. Cooder had 
previously worked with Hawaiian, Indian and Japanese musicians, 
and, most notably, with Ali Farka Toure on Talking Timbuktu, a” 
collaboration which serves as a benchmark for world fusion music.” 
With Buena Vista Social Club, he has scored the biggest success of his 
career as an animator of world music, but, in Cuba, the results of his 
efforts reveal a politics of music which its foreign reputation hardly 
registers. As another Cuban friend puts it, “The youth consider 
them “Something like antediluvian monsters”, to use the title of a 
book of poems by [Roberto Ferndndez] Retamar, which I think 
comes from a verse of Mayakovki's.’ Ambrosio Fornet writes to me 
that there are different shades of opinion in Cuba about the 
international take-off of the ‘Vieja Guardia Sonera’——the ‘rearguard 
of son’—and, above all, about its consequent resuscitation back 
home. The common people on the streets are surprised and pleased. 
Some young musicians and some music critics, who often criticize 
the music programmers on radio and television, are more 
ambivalent. “They ask whom this praise is directed against, given 
how many people extol the “music of yesteryear” in bad faith, in 
order indirectly to attack the music of today.’ For some time, Cuban 
radio stations have devoted large chunks of airplay to the son revival 
at the expense of young groups. This is the charge made in a recent 
interview by one of today’s most popular bandleaders, José Luis 
Cortés, known as El Tosco—+osco means rough, unpolished—who 
plays the kind of popular dance music known as timba, a variant of 





7 betp //princess sentex net/film37 bem 
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salsa. But, be quickly adds that the old-folk deserve the recognition 
they are receiving because they are the primogenitors.® 


The other place where this old-time music raises hackles is, of course, 
Miami, where Wenders’s film had its Us premiere, and where concerts 
by musicians from over the water are subjected to vilification and 
bomb-threats. According, once more, to an account published on the 
internet, ‘the warm response to Wenders’ stirring film represents 
progress of sorts for a community still shaped by the feverish right- 
wing exile politics thar have turned Miami into the nation’s most 
repressive city for artistic free expression.’ But now, the report 
continues, the climate has begun to soften, and ‘pulled along by 
the seductive, irresistible lure of both newer and older forms of 
Cuban music [, a] younger generation of Cuban-Americans is eager to 
rediscover its roots and seeks out the music without fear.’ 


Visually, the two films are rather different. In the Dutch film, the 
cinematography of Melle van Essen is a model of controlled 
attentive hand-held shooting, steady even in its many close-ups and 
detail shots, which we are allowed to watch without any musical 
backing. In the Wenders film, shot by Jörg Widmer and Robby 
Müller, the framing is generally looser, the camera rather less steady 
and controlled—except for a slightly mannered steadycam shot in 
the recording studio in which che camera encircles<the singers 
several times. The Dutch film is shot on 16mm stock, the colour 
and light are softened, the image not a little romantic; the Wenders 
is shot in digital video and transferred to celluloid for cinema 
distribution, with the result that the image is harsh, and the colours 
distorted by excessive contrast. The result, however, is a represent- 
ation of Havana which is much closer to the sad and bitter truth. 
Havana is not like any other Latin American metropolis, with stark 
contrasts between rich and poor, between centre, suburbs, and 
shanty towns—in short, the city as a map of the relations of power, 
ownership and production within dependent capitalism. You would 
not expect it to be. The problem now is one of upkeep, for which 
the lack of wherewithal has begun to take its toll. The whole city is 
crumbling, its variegated architectural expression disappearing 
behind peeling fagades, with gaps where buildings with weakened 
walls have collapsed. Lagrimas Negras shows less of this, because ıt 
tends more often to stay indoors. 


Los Super-Abuelos 


There are other differences in balance between the films—there 
is much more performance in Buena Vista Social Club, and more 


5‘[Plare jo ..esto nuevo que viene abora’. See Jaime Sarusky, ‘Jose Luis Cortes Entre el 
barrio y Beethoven’, Revista Revelxciea y Cultura, July-August 1999, p. 17 My thanks to 
ee ee ena 
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rehearsal ın Lagrimas Negras, which makes it musically more interest’ 
ing. Both films eschew explanations by experts, but Herman Dol; 
gives us a greater opportunity to see how the music is put togethes 
Both films also make a point of contrasting age and youth. Wenders 
includes a particularly delightful sequence in which Rubén Gonzile, 
plays the piano in a large hall to accompany children practisi 
gymnastics and dance—one can see here exactly what Cubans mea} 
when they call the old folk /as super-abyelos (‘the eee ee 
fathers’).7° But the Dutch film is even better on the subject, for 
shows us the children themselves making music, and not childish 
music but the Afro-Cuban call-and-response that belongs to senterfa 
Here, we learn that even if the ancianos had been forgotten, the musi 
which lies at the root of both old and new has far from disappeared} 
Old and young, however many the generations which separate them} 
belong to the same cultural tradition, and have not yet lost touch" 
with their roots." 


In the end, however, the most touching feature of both films is what- 
these old musicians represent in the here-and-now, in the flesh, as 1 
were. In contradistinction to the image of the elderly as silent 
sufferers of every kind of human indignity which keeps impinging on, 
our television screens and filling the columns of our newspapers, 
these films restore to them and to us the voice and the dignity of old 
age. It is a quality they possess that they have not bought or stolen ' 
from anyone or anywhere, but which 1s lent to them by the music anc 
expressed in the joy of the audiences that come to see and hear theth: 
It is a great irony, which~ underlies both these films, that this 
restoration of humanity to the aged should issue from a rather small?” 
country which has been stigmatized as an affront to democratic 
freedom and accused of human nights violations. It is also testimony } 
to the power of music to transcend political barriers, and a reason for’, 
believing in human resilience. s 








10 A dozen years ago, «bess was the term by which an earlier generation of youth referred }'- 
to Fidel 
™ Children fearure ın another film about music ın Cube, Tawrag With the Emmy, directed 
by Tricia O'Leary & Helen Gallacher, shown in the UK on Channel 4 in’ August 1998 A 
mote exceptional, entertaining and political film than the other twò, this us the story of} 
Ben Truehaft, a California piano tuner, who defies che US embargo against Cuba in order to 
take donated pranos and a brigade of piano tuners to Havana. Pianos in Cuba suffer from Yy 
the humidity, they get esten by termites, and the strings rust in the salty ur A Cuben{. 
conservationist tells us that old Steinways are more resistant, due to their better wood, the 
Soviet pianos which began co arrive after the Revolution were never designed for such 
conditions, and the collapse of che Soviet bloc has left the island not only in desperare 
economic straits but also increasingly bereft of playeble pianos. On pianos completely 
beyond repair, Cubans of every age pley everything from Bach, Chopin and Debussy, to f, 
* therr own classic composers of nineteenth century dewréa, Lecuona and Cervantes, and $, 
contemporary Larin pox On instruments with broken hammers and painfully out of tune, § 
they display cheir impeccable sense of rhythm, and the film becomes an eloquen 
testimony to the magic of music in circumstances where one might have thought people 
ae omia hoat ee) br re e rai ee ee 
neighbourhood puts it, compering playing piano to getung a burs on rum, the piano ‘is 
our drug, and our drink, and our family’ 


i. 
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